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PREFACE. 


ie  scientific  side  of  German  surgery  has  long  been  within  the 
eas}  each  of  English-speaking  readers,  in  the  translation  of  Billroth's 
Sun  »al  Pathology,  and  more  recently  in  that  of  Tillmanns's  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery.  The  present  translation  is  the  first  attempt  that 
lias  been  made  to  extend  in  like  manner  a  knowledge  of  its  practice. 
Tillmanns's  work  seems  especially  fitted  for  this  purpose.  Its  author 
is  actively  engaged  in  surgical  practice  and  teaching,  and  the  three 
new  editions  of  the  work  which  have  been  called  for  within  five  years 
not  only  attest  its  popularity  at  home,  but  have  also  given  occasion  to 
make  it  exceptionally  complete  and  accurate. 

The  formal  separation  of  the  general  and  special  topics  and  the 
regional  arrangement  of  the  latter,  facilitate  reference,  economize 
space,  and  aid  the  student  and  practitioner  by  bringing  into  close 
relations  the  various  affections  and  injuries  between  which  they  will 
have  to  discriminate  at  the  bedside.  The  list  of  subjects  is  so  full 
that  it  includes  even  the  great  surgical  rarities — whether  disease,  in- 
jury, or  operation — and  the  descriptions  arc  sufficiently  complete  to 
save  the  reader  from  the  necessity  of  consulting  other  works  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  understand  and  to  treat.  The  practitioner 
will  find  an  especial  advantage  in  the  fulness  and  exactness  with  which 
the  details  of  treatment  are  given. 

It  has  seemed  best,  for  several  reasons,  to  make  no  comments  upon 
or  additions  to  the  text  in  footnotes,  but  to  present  it  to  the  American 
public  exactly  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  its  distinguished  author. 

Benjamin  T.  Tilton. 

59  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  May,  1807. 
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TILLMANNS'  REGIONAL  SURGERY. 


FIRST  SECTION. 
SURGERY  OF  THE  HEAD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SCALP. 

Anatomical  considerations. — Injuries:  Scalp  wounds  (incised,  punctured,  contused,  and 
gunshot  wounds) ;  contusions  (hajmatoma).     Diseases  of  the  scalp ;  erysipelas, 

•  cellulitis,  furuncle,  carbuncle,  eczema,  ulcers,  emphysema  capitis,  pneumatocele, 
aneurisms,  tumours. 

§  1.  Anatomy  of  the  Soft  Parts  and  Bones  of  the  Cranium. — The 

cranium  includes  the  entire  hairy  portion  of  the  head  as  far  as  the 
nasal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone  in  front  and  the  root  of  the  zygoma 
on  the  side.  It  is  divided  into  (1)  the  frontal  region,  (2)  the  parietal 
region,  (3)  the  occipital  region,  (4)  laterally  the  temporal  region,  and 
(5)  the  base  formed  by  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  frontal  bone,  the 
ethmoid,  the  sphenoid,  the  temporal  and  the  occipital.  At  the  base  of 
the  skull  lie  the  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins  of  the  brain,  and  here  the 
cavity  of  the  skull  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the  frontal  sinuses,  the 
nasal  fossae,  the  orbital  fossae,  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  the  auditory  canal, 
the  cavities  of  the  middle  and  internal  ear,  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation,  the  pharynx,  and  finally  to  the  spinal  canal. 

The  external  coverings  of  the  cranium,  the  injuries  and  diseases 
of  which  we  shall  first  take  up,  consist  of  the  skin,  which  is  covered 
with  hair  as  far  as  the  forehead,  and  the  aponeurosis,  which  is  so  firmly 
connected  to  the  skin  by  means  of  stout  connective  tissue  as  to  be  more 
or  less  movable  with  it  on  the  subjacent  parts.  In  the  frontal  region 
the  skin  covers  the  frontal  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  in  the 
temporal  region  the  temporal  muscle,  and  behind  the  occipital  portion 
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of  the  occipito-frontalis.  The  two  frontal  portions  form  the  anterior 
and  the  two  occipital  portions  the  posterior  attachments  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis, and  the  latter  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  tendinous  expansion  of 
this  muscle.  Both  portions,  together  with  their  intervening  aponeu- 
rosis, are  sometimes  designated  as  the  epicranius  muscle.  According  to 
Ilenle,  the  attollens,  attrahens,  and  retrahens  aurem  are  parts  of  the 
epicranius.  Beneath  the  frontal  portion  lies  the  corrugator  supercilii 
muscle,  and  upon  its  lower  border  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
AVherever,  in  the  frontal,  temporal,  and  occipital  regions  the  skin 
overlies  muscle  it  is  connected  with  the  same  by  means  of  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  and  hence  movable  upon  it.  For  this  reason  collections 
of  blood  or  pus  can  spread  here  very  easily.  The  aponeurosis  is 
attached  to  the  periosteum  by  means  of  loose  connective  tissue  made 
up  of  long  fibres.  Owing  to  the  firm  attachment  of  the  aponeurosis 
to  the  skin,  collections  of  blood  or  pus  can  not  easily  spread  here,  and 
hence  they  raise  the  skin  in  the  form  of  circumscribed  swellings.  On 
account  of  this  same  close  connection  between  the  skin  and  apo- 
neurosis it  can  be  understood  why  in  the  case  of  flap  wounds  of 

the  skin  the  aponeurosis  is  usu- 
ally stripped  up  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
travasations of  blood  and  col- 
lections' of  pus  can  easily  spread 
beneath  the  aponeurosis  by  sep- 
arating it  from  the  subjacent 
periosteum. 

The  scalp  is  very  richly  sup- 
plied with  blood-vessels  (Fig.  1) 
which  give  rise  in  the  case  of 
wounds  to  very  profuse  luemor- 
rhage.  For  the  same  reason  even 
very  large  flaps  of  skin  in  the 
case  of  scalp  wounds  remain  well 
nourished,  and  easily  heal  in 
place  by  primary  union  under 
aseptic  treatment,  without  ne- 
crosis. 

The  mam  arteries  winch  supply  the  soft  parts  of  the  cranium  are  the. 
anterior  temporal  and  supra-orbital  in  the  frontal  region,  the  temporal  in 
the  temporal  region,  and  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital  in  the  occipital 
region.  They  anastomose  freely  with  one  another,  and  are  the  favourite  ones 
for  the  development  of  cirsoid  aneurism.  When  it  is  desirable  to  operate 
upon  the  cranium  with  as  little  loss  of  blood  as  possible,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
apply  a  tight  elastic  bandage  about  the  frontal  temporal,  and  occipital  regions 


Fig.  1.— Arteries  of  the  face  and  scalp. 
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As  the  above-named  arteries  run  toward  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  all  in- 
cisions, especially  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  cranium,  should  he  made  longi- 
tudinally. 

The  veins  of  the  cranium  unite  to  form  three  large  trunks :  the  frontal 
tlu>  temporal,  and  the  occipital.  Their  communication  with  the  sinuses  of 
the  dura  mater  through  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. On  account  of  this  communication,  inflammations  of  the  external 
coverings  of  the  skull  can  spread  along  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  involve 
the  cranial  cavity,  and  in  the  same  way  removal  of  blood  or  haemorrhage 
from  the  veins  of  the  scalp  must  necessarily  decrease  the  amount  of  blood 
in  the  sinuses. 

The  nerves  have  essentially  the  same  course  as  the  vessels.  The  sensory 
nerves  come  from  the  fifth  (frontal,  supra-orbital,  and  auriculo-temporal 
branches),  the  motor  nerves  from  the  seventh  (temporal  branches)  and  the 
mixed  nerves  from  the  occipitalis  major  and  minor. 

The  anterior  lymph  vessels  run  down  the  face  along  the  facial  vein  to 
the  submaxillary  lymph  glands.  The  posterior  lymph  vessels  empty  into  the 
cervical  lymphatic  plexus,  while  the  lateral  ones  in  part  pass  down  in  front 
of  the  ear  to  the  lymph  glands  of  the  parotid  region,  in  part  behind  the  ear 
to  the  lymph  glands  on  the  occiput  and  the  mastoid  process.  As  a  result 
of  the  carrying' off  of  infected  lymph,  from  one  of  these  regions  the  corre- 
sponding lymph  glands  become  swollen. 

The  periosteum  of  the  skull  or  pericranium  is  fairly  thick,  vas- 
cular, and  closely  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  especially  at 
the  cranial  sutures,  where  fibrous  processes  pass  down  between  the 
bones.  The  intra-  and  extra-cranial  arteries  communicate  through 
these  sutures  by  means  of  small  arteries  called  by  Hyrtl  rami  per- 
forates, which  are  especially  numerous  in  the  region  of  the  lambdoid 
and  masto-oecipital  sutures.  According  to  Hyrtl,  they  are  never 
accompanied  by  veins.  Moreover,  the  small  arteries  which  pass  from 
the  periosteum  through  the  bone  communicate  with  those  of  the  dura 
mater. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  consist  of  two  tables  and  the  intermediate 
diploe.  We  shall  see  later,  under  the  subject  of  fractures,  that  either 
of  the  tables  can  be  injured  by  itself.  The  inner  table,  on  account  of 
its  great  brittleness,  is  called  lamina  vitrea ("  glass  table  ").  The  arteries 
of  the  diploe  are  branches  both  of  the  arteries  within  the  skull,  espe- 
cially the  middle  meningeal,  and  of  those  of  the  external  coverings  of 
the  skull.  The  veins  of  the  diploe  empty  in  part  into  the  sinuses  of  the 
dura  and  in  part  into  the  external  veins.  The  veins  by  means  of  which 
the  venous  vessels  of  the  scalp  communicate  with  the  sinuses  within 
the  skull  are  called  the  emissaries  of  Santorini.  The  bony  canals  for 
the  emissaries  always  run  obliquely  and  sometimes  even  tortuously. 
Most  emissaries  in  their  passage  through  the  bone  are  connected  with 
the  veins  of  the  diploe. 
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The  most  important  emissaries  are,  according1  to  Hyrtl,  the  following1 : 

1.  The  foramen  caecum,  through  which  runs  a  communicating  vein  be- 
tween  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  veins  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
and  nasal  fossa\ 

2.  The  parietal  foramina,  situated  near  the  posterior  part  of  the  sagittal 
suture,  through  which  the  parietal  veins  communicate  with  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus. 

8.  The  mastoid  foramina  are  the  largest,  and  transmit  veins  which  form 
communications  between  the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular  veins  and  the 
lateral  sinuses.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  foramina  that  leeches 
were  very  commonly  applied  to  draw  off  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

4.  The  posterior  condyloid  foramina,  which  afford  a  communication  be- 
tween the  large  venous  sinuses  about  the  occipital  foramen  and  the  deep  oc- 
cipital and  vertebral  veins  lying  outside  the  skull. 

The  normal  sutures  on  the  vertex  of  the  skull  are  so  placed  as 
to  form  a  capital  H,  and  those  on  the  temporal  region  an  X.  The 
coronal  suture  forms  the  anterior,  the  lambdoid  suture  the  posterior 
side,  and  the  sagittal  suture  the  connecting  piece.  The  frontal  suture, 
which  persists  until  the  fifth  year,  as  the  anatomical  expression  of  the 
development  of  the  frontal  bone  from  two  pieces,  forms  the  continu- 
ation of  the  sagittal  suture.  Occasionally  the  frontal  suture  is  per- 
manent, and  even  when  it  disappears  a  trace  of  it  often  remains, 
according  to  Hyrtl,  for  life  above  the  root  of  the  nose. 

It  is  of  practical  importance  to  note  that  sutures,  especially  abnor- 
mal ones,  such  as  a  frontal  suture  which  has  persisted,  have  Bometim.es 
been  mistaken  for  fractures.  The  same  is  true  of  the  supernumerary 
or  Wormian  bones.  The  latter  are  found  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
fontanelles,  and  arise  from  the  independent  development  of  different 
centres  of  ossification  ;  they  either  consist,  like  the  normal  bones  of 
the  skull,  of  two  tables  with  intervening  diploe,  or  of  one  table,  but 
seldom  of  the  inner  one  alone.  In  hydrocephalus  the  number  of 
Wormian  bones  is  sometimes  very  much  increased.  Blumenbach 
counted  one  hundred  and  thirty  supernumerary  bones  in  the  squamous 
suture  in  the  case  of  a  seventeen-year-old  boy  with  hydrocephalus. 
These  supernumerary  bones  are  occasionally  found  in  the  cranial  bones 
themselves.  Hyrtl  had  in  his  possession  a  skull  the  left  parietal  bone 
of  which  contained  eleven  isolated  bones. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  cranium  is  marked  by  depressions  and 
eminences.  The  depressions  are  the  following:  (1)  The  so-called 
Impressiones  digitate  for  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  ;  (2)  the 
grooves  for  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  (Sulci  venosi)  ;  (3)  the  Sulci 
arteriosi  for  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater,  the  largest  being  that  for 
the  middle  meningeal,  from  which  the  very  vascular  bones  of  the  skull 
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receive  their  blood  supply ;  (4)  the  depressions  for  the  Pacchionian 
bodies  along  the  sagittal  suture. 

The  eminences  in  part  correspond  to  the  depressions  between  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  in  part  form  projecting  ridges  (crista 
Galli,  internal  occipital  protuberance). 

For  a  description  of  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity,  see  §  12. 

§  2.  Wounds  of  the  Scalp. —Scalp  wounds  are  caused  by  sharp-cut- 
ting or  puncturing  implements,  or  by  more  blunt  objects.  The  first 
include  incised  and  stab  wounds ;  the  latter,  lacerated,  contused,  and 
gunshot  wounds. 

Incised  and  stab  wounds,  as  a  rule,  gap  but  little  in  case  the  skin 
alone  is  cut ;  but  if  the  aponeurosis  is  divided,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
become  further  separated.  Horizontal  wounds  of  the  forehead  and 
vertical  ones  of  the  temporal  region  gap  the  most.  In  the  case  of  flap 
wounds  the  conditions  for  healing  are  favourable,  because  the  flaps  are 
well  nourished,  owing  to  the  great  vascularity  of  the  soft  parts.  In 
fact,  all  wounds  of  the  skull  show  a  well-marked  tendency  to  heal  by 
primary  union  under  aseptic  treatment.  On  the  hairy  portion  of  the 
scalp  the  numerous  hair  follicles  and  hairs  aid  materially  in  the  skin- 
ning over  of  the  wound. 

Punctured  wounds  often  extend  to  the  bone,  and  may  have  the 
form  of  long  oblique  canals.  The  deepest  puncture  wounds  are  those 
which  extend  from  above  downward  behind  the  zygoma.  They  may 
be  followed  by  very  profuse  haemorrhage.  Punctured  wounds  of  the 
deep  temporal  artery  are  especially  dangerous,  as  the  haemorrhage  can 
sometimes  not  be  stopped  by  direct  ligation.  In  all  cases  of  punctured 
wounds  the  possible  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  wound  must 
always  be  thought  of,  as  the  point  of  the  instrument  which  inflicts  the 
injury  often  breaks  off  and  remains  embedded  in  the  soft  parts  or  the 
bone.'  If  the  foreign  body  carries  microbes  with  it,  a  dangerous  cellu- 
litis may  result  which,  on  the  hairy  portion  of  the  head,  is  sometimes 
overlooked  at  first,  As  before  remarked,  a  cellulitis  spreads  rapidly, 
especially  beneath  the  aponeurosis,  and  raises  the  latter  from  the  under- 
lying periosteum  over  a  large  area  in  case  an  outlet  for  the  pus  is  not 
provided  for  by  means  of  prompt  incisions. 

Lacerated  and  contused  wounds  of  the  scalp  are  usually  caused  by 
blunt  objects,  by  which  the  soft  parts  are  pressed  against  the  bone  and 
thus  divided,  as  happens,  for  example,  from  a  fall  upon  some  object 
which  has  an  edge  or  a  point,  or  from  a  blow.  The  wound  thus  made  is 
either  linear  or  more  or  less  flap-shaped.  In  all  cases  of  contused  and 
lacerated  wounds  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  a  favourable 
course  of  healing  to  see  at  the  first  dressing  whether  the  skin  has 
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been  elevated  over  a  large  surface,  and  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no 
pockets  or  undermined  edges.  If  pockets  are  present,  they  must  be 
carefully  examined  for  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  and  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  perhaps  split  open.  The  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  case 
of  lacerated  and  contused  wounds  are  sometimes  as  sharply  denned  and 

smooth  as  in  incised  and  stab 
wounds,  and  in  other  cases  they 
are  more  or  less  contused.  Very 
often  the  soft  parts  are  torn  and 
mangled,  and  the  edges  of  the 
wound  without  vitality.  In  the 
case  of  flap  wounds  the  soft  parts 
are  torn  from  the  skull  more  or 
less  extensively,  especially  when 
the  body  which  inflicts  the  injury 
glides  down  the  skull  or  the  head 
is  scraped.  In  this  way  an  exten- 
sive avulsion  of  the  scalp  may 
take  place,  or  it  may  be  more  or 
less  completely  torn  off  by  being 
caught  in  machinery  or  scraped 
on  the  ground,  as  by  a  fall  from 
a  horse.  In  case  the  scalp  re- 
mains connected  with  the  other 
intact  soft  parts,  it  may  hang 
down  over  the  face,  neck,  or  ears, 
and  even  reach  to  the  shoulders. 
In  other  cases  the  scalp  may 
become  entirely  separated  from 
the  head,  as  in  Fig.  2.  Complete 
avulsion  of  the  scalp,  due  to  the 
action  of  machinery,  is  most  com- 

a.  * 

mon  in  women,  as  their  long  hair  is  more  easily  caught,  for  example, 
by  a  rotating  shaft.  The  flaps  consist  mostly  of  skin  and  aponeurosis, 
with  or  without  muscle  belonging  to  the  forehead,  occiput,  and  tem- 
ples. The  periosteum  is  often  torn  from  the  bone,  leaving  the  latter 
exposed  over  a  larger  or  smaller  area.  These  avulsions  usually  heal 
very  rapidly  by  primary  union  if  aseptic  precautions  are  used,  and  the 
scalp  is  connected  with  the  other  intact  soft  parts  by  a  sufficiently  broad 
bridge  of  tissue.  The  results  are  much  less  favourable  in  case  the 
entire  scalp  has  been  completely  torn  away.  In  such  cases,  before  the 
technique  of  skin-grafting  was  sufficiently  developed,  a  skinning  over 


Fig.  2.— Complete  avulsion  of  the  scalp  in  a 
peasant  girl,  twenty-three  years  old,  whose 
hair  was  caught  in  the  wheel  of  a  thrashing 
machine.  Healing  by  skin-grafting  (Bruns). 
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of  the  defect  was  often  very  difficult  to  bring  about,  and  not  infre- 
quently death  resulted  from  long-continued  suppuration,  meningitis,  or 
erysipelas.  Occasionally  the  healing  process  required  years,  but,  owing 
to  the  improvements  in  the  technique  of  skin-grafting  brought  about 
by  Thiersch,  the  prognosis  even  of  complete  avulsions  of  the  scalp  has 
become  much  more  favourable,  and  the  length  of  time  required  for 
healing  is  much  shortened  (see  page  12). 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  scalp  may  be  caused,  in  the  tirst  place,  by 
small  weapons,  and  are  mostly  grazing  shots — i.  e.,  shallow  or  deeper 
furrows  are  made,  and  less  often  blind  or  complete  canals  with  entrance 
and  exit  openings.  Gunshot  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  are  the  ones 
most  likely  to  come  under  treatment,  since  gunshot  injuries  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull  usually  cause  immediate  death.  In  the  case  of  the  com- 
plete gunshot  canals  through  the  soft  parts,  with  entrance  and  exit 
openings,  the  impinging  ball  raises  a  fold  of  skin  and  perforates  this 
at  its  base.  Occasionally  the  ball  perforates  the  skin  at  one  point, 
passes  around  the  head  without  injuring  the  bone,  and  emerges  at  an- 
other point  on  the  opposite  side,  or  is  found  here  beneath  the  skin. 
Gunshot  wounds  of  this  sort  are  made,  as  a  rule,  by  spent  balls,  which 
easily  glance  off  from  bone,  tense  fascia,  etc. 

Small  shot,  if  discharged  at  short  range,  can  also  cause  considerable 
laceration  of  the  skin.  They  usually  heal  into  the  scalp  and  bones  of 
the  skull  without  any  reaction. 

The  wounds  of  the  head  caused  by  cannon  balls,  grenades,  and 
shells  are  almost  always  fatal,  as  both  bone  and  brain  are  usually 
injured.  It  seldom  happens  that  spent  balls  or  pieces  of  shell  only 
give  rise  to  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  or  even  subcutaneous  inju- 
ries, without  an  open  wound  of  the  skin. 

The  prognosis  of  all  wounds  of  the  head,  especially  of  contused  and  flap 
wounds,  depends  less  upon  the  extent  of  the  injury  than  upon  whether  suit- 
able aseptic  treatment  is  undertaken  before  the  wound  has  become  infected. 
Even  very  seriously  contused  wound  flaps  and  edges  regain  their  vitality 
very  quickly  under  aseptic  treatment,  so  that  all  symptoms  may  disappear 
on  the  following  day.  The  skin,  being  well  supplied  with  blood,  does  not  die 
very  easily,  but  necrosis  of  the  aponeurosis  is  much  more  likely  to  take  place 
as  a  result  of  the  contusion  or  suppuration. 

Any  wound  of  the  skull,  no  matter  how  slight,  can  be  the  cause  of  deatli 
from  suppuration  or  meningitis  in  case  infection  of  the  wound  takes  place 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  or  in  the  course  of  a  non-aseptic  treatment.  Sup- 
puration beneath  the  aponeurosis  is  particularly  dangerous,  as  it  spreads  here 
very  rapidly  unless  the  pus  is  promptly  evacuated.  Suppurative  inflamma- 
tion of  the  periosteum,  with  perhaps  superficial  or  deeper  necrosis  of  the  bone, 
may  follow,  and  healing  takes  place  after  removal  of  the  sequestrum.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  the  bone,  which  appears  to  be  necrotic,  recov- 
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ers  its  vitality  entirely,  the  white  surface  of  bone  becomes  reddened,  granu- 
lation tissue  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  dreaded  necrosis  does  not  take 
place.  When  death  occurs  it  usually  results  from  a  purulent  meningitis 
caused  by  a  spreading  of  the  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts  into 
the  cranial  cavity  along  the  vessels,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  phlebitis  and 
periphlebitis,  with  or  without  septic  inflammation  of  the  diploe.  I  have  seen 
two  cases  of  death  from  comparatively  small  wounds  of  the  scalp  resulting 
from  rapier  cuts  received  in  students'  duels,  and  in  both  cases  there  was  but 
a  slight  accumulation  of  pus,  which,  as  the  autopsy  showed,  had  caused  a 
suppurative  phlebitis  and  periphlebitis  of  the  veins  of  the  bone  with  sub- 
sequent fatal  meningitis.  In  all  cases  of  suppuration  beneath  (lie  apo- 
neurosis the  contents  of  the  skull  are  more  likely  to  he  involved,  for  the 
reason  that  here  the  inflammatory  exudate  is  under  a  certain  amount  of 

pressure. 

Injuries  to  Nerves;  Reflex  Blindness  following  Injuries  of  the  Scalp.— As 

a  result  of  injury  to  the  frontal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  in  the  supra- 
orbital  region,  Dupuytren,  Fischer,  and  others  have  observed  reflex  blindness 
take  place.  The  blindness  begins  with  an  increasing  irritation  or  neuralgia 
of  the  nerve  at  the  point  of  injury,  followed  by  reflex  disturbances  of  vision, 
which  may  end  in  complete  hlindness  on  that  side.  Division  of  the  supra- 
orbital nerve  usually  caused  a  disappeai'ance  of  the  neuralgia  and  blindness. 
Bergmann  thinks  that  this  reflex  blindness  is  very  rare.  Disturbances  of 
vision  following  injuries  are  usually  due  to  injuries  of  the  orbital  fossa  or 
the  bulb  of  the  eye  in  the  form  of  fractures  or  fissures  of  the  bones  forming 
the  orbit,  extravasations  of  blood,  or  separation  of  the  retina. 

Neuralgia,  Epilepsy,  and  Neuroses  following  Injuries  of  the  Scalp.— 
Neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  the  frontal,  temporal,  and  parietal  regions 
not  infrequently  develops  in  cicatrices,  especially  after  contused  wounds. 
This  neuralgia  sometimes  leads  to  epilepsy  or  other  nervous  diseases.  Bv 
extirpation  of  the  painful  cicatrix  it  is  often  possible  to  cure  the  neuralgia  or 
epilepsy  permanently.  I  have  seen  several  such  cases.  Among  them  was 
the  case  of  a  five-year-old  boy  who  had  a  painful  cicatrix  in  the  left  parietal 
region  resulting  from  a  fall.  For  nine  months  he  had  epileptic  seizures, 
sometimes  as  often  as  ten  or  twenty  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  After  extir- 
pation of  the  cicatrix  the  epileptic  attacks  stopped'  immediately  and  did  not 
ret  urn. 

Treatment  of  Wounds  of  the  Scalp.— Every  wound  of  the  head,  no 
i. i.itt,.,-  how  slight,  should  be  treated  with  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
aseptic  principles  which  will  he  found  described  at  length  in  the 
Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  6,  20,  31-33,  and  88. 

The  main  rules  for  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  every  scalp  wound 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  Careful  disinfection  of  the  wound  and  adjacent  parts.  Above 
all,  the  head  should  be  carefully  cleansed  with'  soap  and  water,  the 
hair  shaved  off  over  an  area  depending  on  the  size  of  the  wound'  the 
shaved  portion  nibbed  with  ether,  and  finally  the  skin  about  the  wound 
scrubbed  with  1  in  1,000  bichloride  or  three-per-cent  carbolic  acid 
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When  necessary,  the  whole  scalp  should  be  shaved  in  order  that  a 
thorough  examination  may  he  made  and  the  extent  of  the  injury  de- 
termined. If  any  bleeding  takes  place  during  these  manipulations  it 
should  be  arrested  temporarily  by  pressure. 

2.  Haemorrhage  is' checked  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  §§ 
27-30  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  ;  if  necessary,  the  bleeding  point 
should  be  exposed  by  enlarging  the  wound.  Permanent  arrest  of 
haemorrhage  is  secured  by  tying  the  severed  vessels,  by  suture,  and  by 
the  application  of  a  snug  dressing.  Dangerous  haemorrhages  are  oidy 
likely  to  occur  in  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  about  the  temporal  region 
in  the  area  supplied  by  the  deep  temporal  and  occipital  arteries. 
Death  has  occurred  several  times  as  a  result  of  haemorrhage  from  the 
deepi  temporal  artery,  and  in  other  cases  the  external  carotid  had  to 
be  tied  because  it  was  impossible  to  tie  the  anterior  and  posterior 
branches  of  the  dee])  temporal  at  its  origin  from  the  internal  maxillary 
behind  and  below  the  zygoma.  The  superficial  temporal  artery  can 
be  most  easily  tied  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  zygoma  one  half  to 
one  centimetre  in  front  of  the  tragus,  at  which  place  it  is  covered  only 
by  the  skin  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  scalp,  which  envelops  it  in  a 
sort  of  sheath. 

The  external  carotid  has  also  been  ligated  several  times  for  haemor- 
rhage from  the  occipital  artery.  But  here  arrest  of  haemorrhage  is 
easily  accomplished  by  ligature  or  suture  at  the  point  of  injury.  If  one 
should  desire  to  tie  the  trunk  of  the  occipital  artery  it  can  be  exposed 
at  the  point  where  it  emerges  between  the  upper  points  of  insertion  of 
the  trapezius  and  splenius  muscles  (see  also  §  90,  Ligation  of  the 
Arteries  of  the  Neck). 

Bleeding  in  the  wound,  as  in  all  injuries,  is  usually  stopped  by 
ligatures  or  sutures.  If  necessary,  the  wound  is  enlarged  in  order  to 
expose  the  bleeding  point.  In  case  a  large  vessel  is  wounded,  the 
proximal  and  distal  ends  should  be  tied,  in  order  to  prevent  secondary 
haemorrhage  from  the  distal  end  after  the  collateral  circulation  has 
become  established.  For  the  same  reason  branches  of  large  vessels 
which  come  off  near  the  point  of  injury  should  be  carefully  tied. 
This  double  ligation  of  vessels  is  scarcely  ever  necessary  on  the  head, 
except,  perhaps,  for  punctured  wounds  of  the  temporal  and  occipital 
arteries. 

Bleeding  from  the  vessels  in  the  skin  is  checked  by  suture  of  the 
wound  and  the  pressure  of  the  dressings.  For  tying  vessels,  aseptic 
catgut  or  silk  should  be  used.  For  a  description  of  the  preparation 
of  a  good  aseptic  catgut  see  page  88  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery. 

3.  Careful  examination  and  cleansing  of  the  wound,  especially  of 
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the  pockets  and  undermined  edges,  and  removal  of  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  hairs,  dirt  of  various  kinds,  pieces  of  glass,  wood,  metal,  etc. 
Blood  clots  should  also  be  removed,  as  they  decompose  easily  and 
interfere  with  the  process  of  healing.  As  a  result  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  blood  clots  in  an  apparently  trivial  wound,  secondary  phlebitis 
of  the  veins  of  the  cranial  bones  and  fatal  meningitis  may  ensue.  In 
the  temporal  region  suppuration  may  easily  spread  toward  the  zygo- 
matic fossa  and  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  cause  death  from  meningitis 
or  oedema  of  the  glottis.  The  most  satisfactory  examination  of  the 
wound  is  made  with  the  eye  and  finger ;  the  probe,  which  must,  of 
course,  always  be  aseptic,  is,  as  a  rule,  less  useful. 

Badly  contused  and  necrotic  edges  of  a  wound  should  be  cut  away, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  scalp  is  very  vascular,  and  por- 
tions of  skin  which  seem  in  danger  often  regain  their  vitality  under 
aseptic  treatment.  Pockets  and  undermined  edges  should  be  drained 
through  counter  openings  in  the  skin,  or  by  means  of  short  drainage- 
tubes  placed  in  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  wound.  The  drainage- 
tubes  are  secured  in  position  by  means  of  a  suture  or  a  safety  pin.  In 

punctured  wounds  particular 
search  should  be  made  for  for- 
eign bodies  and  injuries  of  the 
deeply  lying  arteries,  especially 
the  deep  temporal  artery,  in 
case  of  punctured  wounds  in 
the  temporal  region  made  from 
above  downward. 

4.  For  suture  of  the  wound 
aseptic  catgut  or  fine  aseptic 
silk  is  used.  It  is  often  advis- 
able to  sew  up  the  wound  only 
partially  or  not  at  all,  as,  for 
example,  in  contused  wounds. 
In  suitable  cases  a  wound  which 
was  not  sewed  up  at  first  may 
be  closed  later  by  means  of  sec- 

Fto.  3.-Aseptic  protective  dressing  for  the  Lead      °lldaiT  Slltures. 

neck,  and  chest,  5.  The  following  antiseptic 

or  aseptic  dressing  is  then  ap- 
plied :  The  wound  is  covered  with  gauze  which  has  been  sterilized  by 
steam  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C,  or  with  moist  wrung-out  bichloride 
gauze  Over  this  is  placed  sterilized  cotton  or  other  soft  material,  and 
the  whole  is  secured  in  position  by  a  gauze  bandage  which  exerts  press- 
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lire  (see  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5).  If  in  private  practice  roller  bandages  are 
not  to  be  had,  pieces  of  cloth  cut  into  the  proper  shape  may  he  used 
(see  Figs.  6  to  9).   "  Protective  "  should  not  be  placed  over  the  wound, 


Fig.  4. — Aseptic  dress-       Fig.  5. — Mitra  hip-       Fig.  6. — Capitium        Fig.  7. — Capitium 
ing  for  the  head.  pocratis.  parvum.  magnum. 


as  it  prevents  the  wound  from  remaining  dry.  For  the  same  reason 
rubber  tissue  should  not  be  placed  over  the  dressings.  Aseptic  pow- 
ders, such  as  iodoform,  oxide  of  zinc,  bismuth,  etc.,  are  not  used  as 
much  as  formerly  for  dusting  over  the  wound. 

If  the  wound  runs  a  normal  course,  even  though  it  be  a  very  ex- 
tensive one,  fever  and  pain  are  both  absent.  In  the  case  of  large 
wounds  it  is  a  good  plan  to  change  the  dressings  frequently,  beginning 


Fig.  8.— Triangular  bandages  for  the  head.  Fig.  9.— Capitium  quadrangulare. 


with  the  second  day.  The  drainage-tubes  and  some  of  the  stitches 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible— perhaps  the  next  day  or  at  the 
end  of  two  days.  Very  often  all  dressings  may  be  discontinued  in  a 
few  days.  A  wound  which  has  healed  by  primary  union  may  be 
painted  with  simple  collodion  or  iodoform  collodion,  or  a  mixture  of 
bismuth  and  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  latter  dries  in  the  form 
of  an  aseptic  crust.  Even  very  extensive  wounds,  if  treated  asep- 
tically,  have  healed  by  primary  union  at  the  end  of  six  to  eight  days. 
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Contused  or  large  flap  wounds  require,  as  a  rule,  a  somewhat  longer 
time. 

As  regards  extensive  avulsions  of  the  scalp,  here,  too,  very  excel- 
lent results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  strict  asepsis,  in  case  the  scalp 
is  joined  to  the  intact  soft  parts  by  a  sufficiently  broad  bridge  of  tissue. 
After  shaving  oif  the  hair  the  entire  exposed  portion  of  the  vault  of 
the  skull  and  the  covering  of  soft  parts  should  be  disinfected  with 
l-in-1,000  bichloride  or  three-per-cent  carbolic  acid.  Numerous  short 
drainage-tubes  should  be  placed  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the 
wound,  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  brought  together  by  sutures,  short 
drainage-tubes  being  inserted  here  and  there  in  the  line  of  suture. 
In  the  parietal  region  as  well  one  must  allow  the  discharge  from  the 
wound  to  escape  by  means  of  drainage-tubes  or  counter  openings  in 
the  skin.  If  the  scalp  which  has  become  separated  is  not  drawn  back 
again  over  the  surface  of  the  bone,  it  becomes  more  and  more  retracted 
downward,  as  in  a  characteristic  case  described  by  Hilton. 

If,  however,  the  scalp  is  completely  torn  away  one  can.  as  Gussen- 
bauer  recommends,  transplant  pieces  of  the  same  on  to  the  wound. 
If  this  does  not  succeed,  skin-grafting  should  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  bring  about  cicatrization  of  the  losses  of  substance,  prevent  cicatri- 
cial contraction  of  the  skin,  and  lessen  the  disfigurement  as  much  as 
possible.  Before  the  technique  of  skin-grafting  became  as  well  de- 
veloped as  at  present,  the  length  of  time  required  for  complete  heal- 
ing was  sometimes  very  considerable.  In  a  severe  case  of  Gussen- 
bauer's,  in  which  the  entire  scalp  was  torn  off  by  machinery,  twenty 
months  were  required  for  a  complete  healing,  as  the  cicatrices  kept 
breaking  open.  In  this  case  Gussenbauer  grafted  three  hundred  and 
forty  pieces  of  skin,  two  hundred  and  seventy  of  which  healed  in  place. 
In  another  case  of  Gussenbauer's,  in  which  likewise  the  entire  scalp  of  a 
sixteen-year-old  girl  was  torn  off  by  a  rotating  spindle,  death  resulted 
eleven  months  and  twenty-three  days  after  the  injury.  At  present 
such  complete  avulsions  of  the  scalp  are  more  quickly  and  completely 
healed  over  by  means  of  Thiersch's  method  of  skin-grafting.  In  one 
case  of  removal  of  almost  the  entire  scalp  I  brought  about  a  favourable 
result  in  five  weeks  by  means  of  this  method,  although  in  several  places 
the  bone  was  hand  of  its  periosteum.  For  the  technique  of  Thiersch's 
method  of  skin-grafting  see  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  141. 

In  suitable  cases  one  may  cover  the  defect  with  skin  flaps,  as 
recommended  by  Volkmann  and  Messner,  in  order  to  obtain  a  scalp 
that  is  partially  covered  with  hair.  Four  flaps  are  cut,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  10  a,  which  are  laid  over  the  defect  (Fig.  10  &),  and  the  different 
angles  brought  together  as  far  as  possible  by  sutures. 
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Gunshot  wounds  of  the  scalp  should  be  treated  in  general  like 
contused  wounds;  complete  canals  should,  if  necessary,  be  split  open, 
and  badly  contused  and  necrotic  edges  removed.  Ice  was  at  one  time 
very  commonly  used  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  head,  but 
since  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  surgery  the  use  of  cold  for  fresh 
wounds  that  have  been  treated  aseptically  is  no  longer  necessary.  It 
is  only  in  the  case  of  inflamed  and  suppurating — i.  e.,  infected— wounds 


a  b 
Fig.  10. — Plastic  operation  for  defects  of  the  sculp. 


that  the  use  of  cold  as  an  antiphlogistic  and  sedative  remedy  is  to  be 
recommended,  and  it  is  then  best  employed  in  the  form  of  an  ice  bag 
or  Leiter's  coil. 

Leiter's  "  temperature  regulator'1  consists  of  a  coil  of  flexible  tinned  lead 
pipes,  which  can  adapt  itself  to  any  pari  of  the  body. 

The  ends  of  this  system  of  pipes  are  connected  with  rubber  tubing-  for  con- 
ducting and  carrying  away  the  water  which  flows  through  the  pipes.  In 
this  way  cold  or  heat  can  be  made  use  of  in  any  region  of  the  body.  These 
regulators  can  also  be  very  easily  made  at  a  moment's  notice  out  of  large, 
thick  rubber  tubing. 

The  same  rules  of  antisepsis  or  asepsis  hold  for  already  infected — 
i.  e.,  intlamed  and  suppurating — wounds.  It  is  here  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  escape  of  the  serous  secretion  or  pus  by  means  of  inci- 
sions and  drainage.  Spreading  suppuration  must  be  combated  by 
multiple  incisions,  and  often  requires  that  the  entire  scalp  be  shaved 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  thorough  examination.  It  is  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  numerous  and  sufficiently  free  incisions  that  one  can  pre- 
vent suppuration  from  spreading  to  the  diploe  of  the  skull  and  the 
meninges.  In  case  the  bone  becomes  infiltrated  with  pus  and  changes 
its  colour  to  a  characteristic  greenish  yellow,  it  is  best  to  chisel  away 
the  affected  bone  in  its  entire  thickness  in  order  to  save  the  patient 
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from  a  fatal  meningitis,  sinus  phlebitis,  and  pyemia.  Inflamed  and 
suppurating  wounds  of  the  head  should  be  dressed  frequently  and  re- 
tention of  pus  carefully  guarded  against. 

Wet  dressings  of  bichloride  or  carbolic  acid  are  often  to  be  recom- 
mended for  suppurating  wounds,  but  pressure  should,  of  course,  be 
avoided.    For  the  pain  ice  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  bone  complications,  such  as  necrosis,  see 

6-11,  Injuries  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull. 

§3.  Subcutaneous  Injuries  of  the  Scalp.— The  subcutaneous  injuries 
of  the  scalp,  including  the  rupture  of  vessels  and  contusions  without 
open  wounds,  result,  as  a  rule,  from  contact  with  blunt  objects.  These 
contusions  of  the  soft  tissues  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
diffuse  or  circumscribed  effusions  of  blood.  The  latter  form  fluctu- 
ating tumours,  varying  in  size,  and  are  called  haematomata.  According 
to  the  situation  of  a  hsematoma  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  subcutaneous, 
subaponeurotic,  or  subperiosteal,  but  one  may  be  a  transition  form  or 
a  combination  of  all  three. 

1.  The  subcutaneous  variety  of  hsematoma  is  most  commonly  seen 
in  children  in  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  regions,  and  is  usually 
caused  by  a  blow  or  a  fall.  The  skin,  which  is  usually  uninjured,  is 
raised  from  the  deeper  parts  by  the  extravasation,  and  in  a  few  hours 
changes  to  a  bluish,  dark  blue,  and  later  a  greenish  or  yellowish  colour, 
as  a  result  of  the  diffusion  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  1)1  ood. 
These  subcutaneous  hsematomata  remain  small  in  those  places  where 
the  skin  is  closely  joined  to  the  aponeurosis  by  dense  connective  tissue, 
and  feel  harder  than  the  subaponeurotic  variety.  Subcutaneous  hsema- 
tomata  hardly  require  any  treatment  other  than  the  employment  of 
pressure  to  check  the  haemorrhage  under  the  skin  and  aid  in  the 
absorption  of  the  blood. 

2.  Subaponeurotic  hsematomata — i.  e.,  those  situated  under  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  scalp — can  spread  for  a  great  distance  in  the  loose 
connective  tissue  between  the  latter  and  the  periosteum.  Very  exten- 
sive effusions  are  particularly  likely  to  result  when  large  veins  or  ar- 
teries have  been  torn.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  hsematoma  may 
be  rapid  or  gradual.  In  the  case  of  an  arterial  hsematoma  pulsation  is 
not  infrequently  observed,  which  should,  however,  not  be  confused 
with  the  brain  pulsation  found  in  compound  fractures.  Very  often,  as 
a  result  of  an  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  with  blood,  one  can 
feel  a  hard  elevated  rim  about  the  circumscribed  extravasation  of  blood 
which  may  make  one  think  of  a  depressed  fracture.  If,  however,  the 
hsematoma  is  pressed  and  kneaded  away,  the  smooth,  non-depressed 
bone  can  be  felt  deep  down  and  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  parts. 
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3.  Subperiosteal  hsematomata  resulting  from  a  forcible  separation 
of  tbe  periosteum  from  tbe  bone,  with  rupture  of  the  intervening  ves- 
sels, are  most  common  in  children,  in  whom  the  bones  are  in  a  more 
active  process  of  growth.  In  case  large  vessels  are  ruptured,  the  peri- 
osteum is  lifted  from  the  bone  over  a  considerable  area.  The  cephal- 
hematoma found  on  the  scalp  of  infants  belongs  to  the  subperiosteal 
variety.  It  is  only  seldom  situated  betw  een  the  aponeurosis  and  the 
periosteum.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  not  common,  and  is  caused  by  pressure 
on  the  coverings  of  the  skull  with  a  rupture  of  vessels.  As  a  result  of 
contusion  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  skull  from  contact  with  the  bony 
prominences  of  the  pelvis,  including  the  promontory,  rim  of  the  pubes, 
and  the  symphysis,  or  from  pressure  of  the  forceps,  the  head  of  the 
in  t  aut  may  receive  corresponding  pressure  marks.  These  pressure 
marks  vary  very  much  in  degree  from  a  temporary  hyperemia  to  a 
serious  crushing,  followed  by  necrosis  and  suppuration.  Sometimes 
death  results  from  diffuse  suppuration  and  meningitis. 

The  above-described  cephalhematoma  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
cedematous  swelling  of  the  infant's  scalp,  known  as  caput  succedaneum, 
which  results  from  the  pressure  of  the  pelvic  bones  and  the  encircling  os 
uteri.  This  caput  succedaneum,  which  may  also  be  combined  with  haemor- 
rhage, is  formed  on  that  part  of  the  infant's  head  which  presents  and  is  thus 
not  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  os  or  the  pelvic  bones.  It  disappears 
very  quickly  after  birth  without  treatment. 

Injuries  to  the  infant's  head  are  also  said  to  occur  in  utero,  so  that  chil- 
dren are  born  while  they  are  still  more  or  less  recent  or  already  healed  up. 
Bergmann,  however,  rightly  insists  that  such  injuries  to  the  foetus  are  much 
more  commonly  affirmed  than  proved. 

The  most  favourable  and  the  ordinary  outcome  of  extravasations  of 
blood  is  complete  absorption  ;  even  very  large  extravasations  disappear, 
as  a  rule,  in  this  way.  Large,  circumscribed  hematomata  are  gradually 
replaced  by  new  connective  tissue.  In  the  case  of  contusions  of  the 
periosteum  a  temporary  or  permanent  thickening  of  the  bone  takes 
place  at  that  point.  This  growth  of  bone  is  particularly  well  marked 
in  the  cephalhematoma  of  infants.  Here  a  wall  of  new  bone  can  be 
felt  after  some  time  around  the  extravasation,  and  isolated  plates  of 
bone  resembling  the  Wormian  bones  are  sometimes  formed  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  elevated  periosteum.  These  thickenings  of  the  bone  and 
soft  parts  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  neuralgia,  and  may  lead  to  reflex 
epilepsy.  Occasionally  in  the  region  of  extravasation  a  cyst  develops- 
i.  e.,  a  cavity  surrounded  by  a  connective-tissue  capsule  and  filled  with 
a  yellowish-red  fluid,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  cerebral  haemorrhages  or 
hemorrhages  within  the  thyroid  gland  or  in  tumours.  Sometimes 
blood  cysts  of  this  sort  communicate  through  an  emissary  with  a  sinus 
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of  the  dura  mater,  and  are  then  of  great  importance  in  case  operative 
procedures  are  contemplated. 

Subcutaneous  rupture  of  vessels  may  also  give  rise  to  an  angeioma, 
an  aneurism,  and  particularly  an  arterio-venous  aneurism. 

Suppuration  of  subcutaneous  extravasations  of  blood  which  is  recog- 
nised by  pain,  hyperemia,  and  fever,  is  only  possible  when  pyogenic 
organisms  gain  access  to  the  hematoma  through  a  wound  in  the  skin, 
or  by  means  of  the  blood  or  lymph  channels,  or,  finally,  when  the 
crushed  tissues  become  gangrenous.  In  this  way  diffuse  suppuration 
may  result,  ending  in  a  fatal  meningitis.  Even  very  insignificant 
wounds  of  the  skin  may  for  this  reason  become  dangerous,  if  at  the 
time  of  injury  the  pus  microbes  are,  as  it  were,  pressed  into  the  wound. 
Erysipelas  may  likewise  result  from  very  slight  injuries  to  the  cuta- 
neous surface,  and  lead  secondarily  to  suppuration  of  the  hematoma. 

Necrosis  of  the  soft  parts  can  result  from  a  severe  contusion,  but 
gangrene  of  the  skin  from  pressure  of  the  extravasated  blood  is  rare, 
as  the  skin  on  the  scalp  is  very  vascular,  and  hence  well  nourished. 

The  treatment  of  subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  scalp  is  directed  first 
of  all  toward  as  prompt  an  absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood  as  pos- 
sible ;  this  is  best  accomplished 
by  massage  and  by  the  use  of 
pressure,  such  as  can  be  made, 
for  example,  by  rubber  bandage-. 
This  form  of  treatment  is  much 
preferable  to  that  with  ice.  In 
mild  cases  treatment  is  unneces- 
sary, as  the  haemorrhage  stops  of 
its  own  accord  and  absorption 
takes  place  spontaneously.  For 
extensive  hsematomata  dressings 
of  cotton,  sterilized  compresses,  and  gauze  bandages  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. In  suitable  cases  the  fascia  nodosa  (Fig.  11)  and  capistrum 
duplex  (Fig.  12),  may  be  used  in  putting  on  a  compressive  dressing. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  produce  pressure  at  one  point  on  the  scalp  a 
webbed  elastic  bandage  is  of.  use. 

If,  in  spite  of  pressure,  the  hematoma  increases  in  size,  as  may 
be  the  case  when  a  large  vessel  has  been  ruptured,  one  should  make  a 
sufficiently  long  incision,  retract  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  sharp 
hooks,  remove  the  blood  clots,  and  secure  the  bleeding  vessel  by  a  liga- 
ture or  a  suture  ;  finally,  the  wound,  after  being  partially  or  completely 
closed  by  sutures,  should  be  covered  by  an  aseptic  compressive  dressin 
In  case  of  suppuration  liberal  incisions  should  be  made,  and,  if  neces 


Fig.  11. — Fiisciu  nodosa. 


Fig.  12.— Capistrum 
duplex. 
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sary,  drainage  employed.  Wounds  and  abrasions  of  the  skin  over  a 
haematoma,  no  matter  how  trivial,  should  be  treated  aseptically  in  order 
to  prevent  secondary  suppuration  of  the  eft' usion. 

If  the  absorption  of  a  hematoma  is  delayed,  one  can  shorten  the 
healing  process  by  making  a  puncture  or  small  incision  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife,  letting  the  blood  run  out,  or  gently  pressing  out  the 
blood  clots,  and  then  applying  for  four  or  five  days  a  dressing  that 
exerts  pressure. 

§  4.  Diseases  of  the  Scalp. — Among  the  diseases  of  the  scalp  one  of 
the  most  important  is  erysipelas,  which  starts  from  wounds  which  have 
not  been  treated  aseptically,  from  suppurative  processes  including  those 
in  the  frontal  sinuses  and  nasal  fossae, 
from  an  eczema,  and  even  from  slight 
abrasions  of  the  skin.    Genuine  ery- 
sipelas begins,  without  exception,  in 
some  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
skin,  which  is  often  so  trivial  as  to 
be  overlooked.    Through  this  break 
in  continuity   the  streptococcus  of 
erysipelas  makes  its  way  into  the  tis- 
sues, especiallv  the  small  lymph  chan- 

,  ,  ,  j  •        •         Fig.  13. — Streptococci  of  erysipelas  in  two 

nels,  and  produces  a  spreading  m-  lymph  vessels  of  the  skin,  x  700. 
nammation  of  the  skin  and  subcuta- 
neous cellular  tissue,  which  only  rarely  goes  on  to  suppuration.  The 
so-called  "idiopathic  erysipelas,"  according  to  my  opinion,  does  not 
exist,  although  an  erysipelas  may  have  a  metastatic  origin,  as  in 
pyaemia.  The  so-called  "habitual  erysipelas  "— i.  e.,  an  erysipelas  of 
the  head,  which  returns  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals— usually  begins 
on  the  face,  and  frequently  owes  its  origin  to  a  chronic  nasal  catarrh 
with  ulcerations.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  aetiology,  course, 
and  treatment  of  erysipelas  see  §  71  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery.  The 
following  brief  description  will  suffice  here  : 

The  spread  of  erysipelas  on  the  head  is  often  checked  by  the  inser- 
tions of  the  fascia,  especially  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Vesicles  are  rare 
on  the  scalp,  but  more  common  in  the  region  of  the  forehead  and  the 
ears.  The  swelling  is  especially  marked  on  the  last-named  parts  and 
the  eyelids. 

In  reo-ard  to  the  symptoms  of  erysipelas  of  the  head,  it  should  be 
noted  that  it  is  often  complicated  by  cerebral  manifestations,  such  as 
stupor,  and  a  delirium  which  is  not  infrequently  maniacal.  These 
brain  symptoms  are  due  partly  to  the  direct  cerebral  irritation  from 
inflammation  of  the  external  soft  parts,  and  partly  to  the  fever.  Some- 
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times  marked  meningeal  symptoms  are  present,  such  as  vomiting,  de- 
lirium, stupor,  convulsions,  and  paralysis.  Occasionally  an  erysipelas 
becomes  complicated  by  a  suppurative  cellulitis,  which  may  prove  fatal 
from  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  diploe,  meningitis,  thrombosis 
of  the  dura!  sinuses,  and  pyemia.  In  such  cases  the  inflammation 
spreads  to  the  cranial  cavity  along  the  vessels  which  pass  through  the 
bone,  especially  the  emissaries.  Numerous  localized  abscesses  some- 
times develop  in  the  soft  parts,  with  corresponding  death  of  tissue,  as 
in  the  aponeurosis  and  the  eyelids. 

The  involvement  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  by  an  erysipelas 
is  a  matter  of  great  prognostic  importance,  especially  when  it  is  com- 
plicated with  phlebitis  and  suppuration,  since  a  fatal  thrombosis  of  the 
sinuses  and  meningitis  can  easily  take  place,  and  the  eye  itself  be  dam- 
aged. Disturbances  of  vision  as  well  as  of  hearing  not  infrequently 
follow  erysipelas  of  the  head.  Occasionally  an  erysipelas  involves  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  larynx,  and  death  may  result  from  oedema  of  the 
glottis  if  tracheotomy  is  not  performed  early  enough.  The  throat  is 
not  infrequently  the  seat  of  complicating  diphtheritic  changes. 

The  wound  itself  is  but  slightly  affected  by  the  erysipelas,  and 
primary  union  is  usually  not  delayed.  In  other  cases  the  wound 
heals  over  only  on  the  surface,  while  deeper  down  there  is  retained 
serum  and  pus.  Granulating  wounds  sometimes  become  covered  with 
a  croupous  or  diphtheritic  membrane,  or  in  rare  cases  hospital  gan- 
grene may  develop,  if  the  rules  of  antisepsis  have  been  too  much 
neglected. 

As  a  rule,  the  hair  drops  out  after  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  but  it 
usually  grows  again  as  thick  as  before. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  note  that  erysipelas  has  a  favour- 
able influence  on  new  growths,  especially  those  of  lupus  and  syphilis, 
with  or  without  ulceration,  and  upon  true  tumours,  such  as  sarcoma  and 
carcinoma  (so-called  curative  erysipelas).  These  formations  have  been 
seen  to  disappear  permanently,  and  ulcers  of  long  standing  and  chronic 
skiii  diseases  which  have  resisted  every  form  of  treatment  improve, 
and  even  heal  up  after  an  erysipelas  has  passed  over  them.  W. 
Busch  was  probably  the  first  to  make  the  observation  that  sarcomata 
of  the  face  and  lympho-sarcomata  of  the  neck  rapidly  underwent  a 
fatty  degeneration,  and  in  this  way  disappeared  by  absorption. 

More  recently  Janicke  and  Neisser  have  observed  that  the  cancer 
cells  are  destroyed  by  the  erysipelas  germs,  and  it  is  thus  conceivable 
that  a  carcinoma  may  be  cured  by  erysipelas.  This  fact  in  regard  to 
the  therapeutic  action  of  erysipelas  on  pathological  products  has  been 
made  use  of  in  the  form  of  inoculations  of  erysipelas  for  causino-  the 
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disappearance  of  inoperable  tumours.  Before,  however,  an  experiment 
of  this  sort  is  attempted  one  should  take  into  consideration  that  one 
can  not  promise  a  favourable  result  from  the  inoculated  erysipelas,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  prove  fatal. 

The  prognosis  of  erysipelas  of  the  head  is  very  much  influenced  by 
the  close  proximity  of  the  cranial  cavity  and  the  brain,  to  which  the 
inflammation  can  so  easily  spread,  particularly  when  complicated  by 
suppuration,  phlebitis,  or  gangrene.  Hence  the  prognosis  of  erysipelas 
in  this  region  is  on  the  whole  less  favourable  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  For  other  complications  of  erysipelas  see  §  71  of  the 
Principles  of  Surgery. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  of  the  head  follows  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  Principles  of  Surgery.  Above  all,  prophylaxis  is  very  neces- 
sary— i.  e.,  one  should  treat  even  the  smallest  abrasion  of  the  skin  on 
the  head  according  to  antiseptic  principles.  In  order  to  see  the  extent 
and  watch  the  spread  of  the  erysipelas,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  shave  the 
scalp  over  a  sufficiently  large  area.  •  Besides  the  different  methods  of 
treatment  described  in  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  that  by  multiple 
scarifications  of  the  skin,  followed  by  the  application  of  protective 
gauze  dressings  Boaked  in  three-per-eent  carbolic  acid  or  l-in-1,000 
bichloride,  deserves  special  mention. 

YV offer  has  obtained  good  results  by  the  use  of  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  applied  along  the  edges  of  the 
erysipelas. 

Cellulitis  of  the  Scalp,  like  erysipelas,  may  start  from  an  insignificant 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  skin  which  has  not  received  aseptic 
treatment,  and  is  not  infrequently  combined  with  erysipelas.  There 
are,  in  the  main,  two  varieties  which  differ  both  anatomically  aud  clini- 
cally.— viz.,  the  superficial  or  subcutaneous,  and  the  deeper  subapo- 
neurotic and  subperiosteal.  It  is  the  latter  forms  which  are  especially 
dangerous,  and  can  cause  very  marked  disturbances.  The  aponeurosis 
not  infrequently  sloughs  away  in  large  pieces,  and  the  periosteum, 
when  involved  in  the  inflammation,  may,  on  account  of  the  suppu- 
ration underneath,  be  lifted  from  the  bone  and  become  necrotic.  This 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  involve  a  necrosis  of  the  bone,  as  the 
latter  usually  receives  sufficient  nourishment  from  the  dura.  If  necro- 
sis of  the  bone  does  occur  it  is  for  the  same  reason  usually  only  super- 
ficial. The  cases  which  give  the  worst  prognosis  are  those  in  which 
there  is  a  diffuse  sloughing  of  tissue,  with  the  formation  of  large 
amounts  of  foul  pus,  and  sometimes  of  gas.  As  in  erysipelas,  the 
great  danger  lies  in  the  involvement  of  the  cranial  cavity,  in  which 
case  death,  preceded  by  coma  and  convulsions,  usually  occurs  from 
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suppurative  meningitis  or  sinus  thrombosis.  In  other  cases  deatli 
takes  place  from  septicaemia  or  pyaemia.  An  unfavourable  outcome 
of  a  diffuse  cellulitis  is  especially  to  be  feared  in  those  cases  which  are 
not  recognised  at  an  early  period. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  deep  varieties  of  cellulitis  is  sometimes  difficult 
for  the  inexperienced,  because  fluctuation  and  hyperemia  of  the  skin 
are  often  nor  sufficiently  well  marked.  Moreover,  on  account  of  the 
hair,  any  inflammation  of  the  scalp  is  difficult  to  recognise.  Hence, 
in  order  to  make  a  thorough  examination  and  make  sure  of  the  extent 
of  the  inflammation,  the  hair  should  be  shaved  olf,  which  is  also  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  an  incision. 

The  treatment  of  a  cellulitis  of  the  scalp  should  be  carried  out 
according  to  the  general  rules  for  inflammation  and  suppuration.  For 
the  sake  of  prophylaxis,  even  the  smallest  w  ound  on  the  head  should 
be  treated  anfisepticallv.  If  the  cellulitis  is  in  its  first  stage,  and  there 
is  redness,  swelling,  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  the  region  should  be 
laid  open  by  incisions,  even  though  fluctuation  can  not  be  made  out. 
By  early  incisions,  before  pus  or  fluctuation  are  present,  a  beginning 
cellulitis  may  often  be  cut  short,  so  that  it  does  not  go  on  to  suppura- 
tion. In  general,  long  incisions  are  preferable  to  short  ones,  and  one 
should  not  be  too  sparing  in  their  number;  it  is  better  to  incise  too 
freely  rather  than  too  little.  After  the  incisions  have  been  made  a 
wet  antiseptic  gauze  dressing  should  be  applied,  and  possibly,  an  ice 
bag  or  cap,  or  the  cooling  apparatus  of  Leiter's,  mentioned  above.  If 
marked  suppuration  is  already  present,  short  drainage-tubes  should  be 
inserted  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  wound.  In  case  of  ne- 
crosis of  the  aponeurosis  it  is  especially  necessary  to  make  long  and 
numerous  incisions  in  order  to  be  able  to  remove  the  shreds  of  gran- 
grenous  tissue.  Necrosis  of  bone  is  to  be  treated  according  to  general 
principles  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  106).  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that  although  the  bone  may  appear  to  be  necrotic,  it 
often  becomes  restored  to  life  again.  In  order  to  bring  about  a  more 
rapid  cicatrization  of  the  granulations  after  extensive  gangrenous  de- 
struction of  the  soft  parts,  skin-grafting  may  be  resorted  to. 

Furuncle— i.  e..  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  glands  and  follicles  of  the 
skin,  caused  by  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  and  albus— is  not  very 
common  on  the  scalp,  but  is  more  frequent  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
the  border  line  of  the  hair.  This  is  also  the  favourite  place  for  a  carbuncle, 
by  which  is  meant  a  number  of  furuncles  lying  close  together.  The  extent 
of  the  surface  covered  by  a  carbuncle  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  A 
furuncle  usually  begins  as  a  small  pustule  (acne)  about  the  size  of  the  head 
of  a  pin,  which  enlarges  and  forms  a  very  painful  nodule  about  the  size  of 
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a  pea  or  a  bean.  Furuncles  occasionally  appear  in  great  numbers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  The  carbuncle  has  a  more  marked  tendency  to  en- 
large toward  the  periphery  than  the  furuncle,  and  not  infrequently  spreads 
from  the  hack  of  the  neck  to  the  seal]),  where  it  may  he  the  cause  of  a 
secondary  fatal  meningitis  and  sinus  thrombosis.  The  amount  of  necrosis 
of  the  skin  and  subjacent  soft  parts,  especially  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  is 
sometimes  very  great.  When  a  carbuncle  appears  in  the  course  of  diabetes 
the  gangrenous  destruction  is 'often  very  extensive,  and  death  not  infre- 
quently takes  place  from  septicaemia  or  pyaemia.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  even  in  healthy  individuals  sugar  sometimes  appears  in  the  urine  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  furunculosis,  and  disappears  again  after  the  inflammation 
has  come  to  an  end. 

Fora  description  of  malignant  pustule  (anthrax)  see  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, §  77. 

The  treatment  of  a  furuncle  and  carbuncle  consists  in  a  prompt  incision, 
under  cocaine  or  the  ether  spray,  in  order  to  lessen  the  painful  tension,  and 
provide  an  escape  for  the  pus.  The  sooner  one  makes  an  incision  the  better, 
since  in  this  way  the  further  development  of  the  furuncle  and  carbuncle 
can  be  checked.  In  the  case  of  large  furuncles  and  in  carbuncles  a  cruci- 
form incision  is  the  best.  In  the  latter  especially,  when  there  is  a  secondary 
cellulitis,  the  number  of  incisions  is  governed  by  the  extent  of  the  inflam- 
mation. If  there  is  plainly  necrosis  present,  the  gangrenous,  purulent,  and 
softened  tissues  should  be  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon  or  scissors  and  thumb 
forceps,  and  the  focus  disinfected  with  l-in-1,000  bichloride.  Salve  dress- 
ings, such  as  boric-acid  ointment,  vaseline,  or  lanolin,  combined  perhaps 
with  iodoform,  bismuth,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  to  be  preferred  to  dry 
dressings.  For  the  purpose  of  softening  inflamed  and  infiltrated  areas  warm 
poultices  can  be  used,  but  here,  also,  an  incision  is  the  best  means  of 
hastening  the  healing  process.  In  the  further  course  of  a  carbuncle  one 
must  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  burrowing  or  retention  of  pus,  and  treat 
them  by  prompt  incisions.  In  the  case  of  old  or  weak  individuals  their 
strength  should  be  kept  up  by  wine,  nourishing  food,  etc. 

Eczema  of  the  scalp,  especially  of  the  hairy  portion,  is  common  in  chil- 
dren who  are  not  kept  clean.  In  extensive  eczema  the  best  treatment  con- 
sists in  shaving  the  head,  softening  the  crusts  with  oil,  applying unguentum 
diachylon  in  a  thick  layer,  or  zinc  oxide,  or  amylum  and  zinc  oxide  in 
powdered  form,  and  covering  the  seal])  with  lint  or  cotton,  which  can  be 
kept  in  place  by  bandages,  as  in  Figs.  1  8,  or  by  a  nightcap.  After  a  few  days 
the  parts  should  be  sprinkled  with  amylum  or  oxide  of  zinc  and  amylum 
(1  to  5,  or  equal  parts),  and  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 

Ulcers  of  the  scalp  are  most  commonly  tubercular  (lupus),  syphilitic,  or 
carcinomatous.  The  tubercu lar  ulcer  of  the  scalp,  the  so-called  lupus,  usu 
ally  results  from  the  spreading  of  a  similar  process  from  the  face,  for  a 
detailed  description  of  which  see  §  27  (The  Face).  Primary  syphilitic  disease 
of  the  seal]),  which  we  shall  take  up  in  connection  with  syphilitic  disease 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull  (§  LI),  is  more  common.  We  shall  then  discuss  the 
differential  diagnosis  between  lupoid  (tubercular)  and  syphilitic  ulcers.  In 
regard  to  carcinomatous  ulcers  of  the  skull  see  page  30  (Tumours  of  the 
Sctlp). 
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Emphysema  of  the  scalp — i.  e.,  a  collection  of  air  most  commonly 
between  the  periosteum  and  the  aponeurosis — is  sometimes  a  temporary 
complication  of  fractures  of  the  skull  through  the  nasal,  ethmoid, 
frontal,  or  temporal  bones,  which  allow  air  to  pass  from  the  nasal 
fossae,  the  ethmoid  cells,  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  the  mastoid  cells,  into 
and  beneath  the  scalp.  Moreover,  a  too  energetic  use  of  the  air-insuf- 
flator  during  catheterization  of  the  Eustachian  tube  has  been  known  to 
cause  emphysema  in  the  region  of  the  mastoid  process.  Ileineke  men- 
tions a  case  described  by  Fabricius  Hildanus  in  which  the  parents  of  a 
young  child  caused  an  emphysema  of  the  scalp  by  blowing  air  into  a 
small  wound,  and  afterward  exhibited  it  for  money.  The  traumatic 
emphysema  following  the  above-mentioned  varieties  of  fracture  of  the 
skull  is  usually  not  extensive. 

Any  emphysema  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body  can  always  be 
recognised  by  the  presence  of  a  characteristic  soft,  painless  swelling 
which  gives  a  sensation  of  crepitation  beneath  the  finger. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  treat  a  traumatic  emphysema  of  the  scalp,  as  it 
usually  disappears  spontaneously.  If  there  is  a  small  external  wound 
present,  it  may  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  help  the  air  to  escape. 

Pneumatocele  Capitis. — In  other  cases  there  is  a  chronic  or  more 
or  less  permanent  collection  of  air  under  the  scalp,  to  which  the  name 

pneumatocele  capitis  has  been  given. 
There  is  here  a  collection  of  air  between 
the  periosteum  and  bone  which  comes 
from  the  mastoid  cells,  and  less  fre- 
quently from  the  frontal  sinuses  or  the 
antrum  of  Highmore.  Ileineke  states 
that  there  are  ten  cases  in  literature  of 
pneumatocele  which  communicated  with 
the  mastoid  process.  In  recent  years 
Sonnenburg,  Bergmann,  Rose,  and  oth- 
ers have  observed  cases  of  pneumato- 
cele. Ilelly  collected  seventeen  cases 
affecting  the  occipital  region,  and  nine 
cases  in  which  there  was  a  communica- 
tion with  the  frontal  sinuses.  Wernher 
has  reported  a  particularly  interesting 


Fio.  14.— Pneumatocele  cranii  (supra- 
maatoidca,;  in  a  weaver  twenty  years 


of  age,  due  to  a  congenital  defect  of 
the  "bony  covering  of  the  mastoid 
cells  and  caused  by  a  violent  sneeze. 


case  of  occipital  or  supramaatoid  pneumatocele. 

This  case  (see  Fig.  14)  was  that  of  a  twenty-vear-olcl  weakly  man  who 
four  years  previously,  after  sneezing  violently,  noticed  a  swelling  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg  behind  the  right  ear  over  the  upper  part  of  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess ;  tins  swelling  could  be  easily  made  to  disappear  on  pressure  but  re- 
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turned  again  upon  deep  expiration.  The  swelling  then  gradually  began  to 
grow  larger,  until  it  finally  involved  almost  the  entire  scalp.  It  was  soft, 
painless,  tympanitic  on  percussion,  and  became  gradually  smaller  on  pics 
sure,  whereby  a  blowing  noise  could  be  heard  in  the  middle  ear.  It  could 
not,  as  at  first,  be  made  to  disappear  entirely  on  pressure.  A  feeling  of 
soft  crepitation  could  not  be  made  out  on  palpation.  During  a  deep  expi- 
ration with  the  mouth  closed,  the  tumour  gradually  grew  lai'ger  and  more 
tense. 

Pneumatocele  of  the  head,  communicating  with  the  mastoid  cells, 
is  caused  by  congenital  or  acquired  defects  in  the  external  bony  cover- 
ing of  the  cells,  through  which  at  every  increase  of  pressure  in  the 
tympanic  cavity,  as  in  sneezing,  coughing,  or  snoring,  air  is  driven  be- 
neath the  periosteum  of  the  temporal  bone.  At  first  the  elastic  pain- 
less swelling  thus  formed  over  the  mastoid  process  can  be  made  to 
disappear  by  pressure,  but  in  the  course  of  years  it  can  gradually  in- 
volve more  and  more  of  the  occipital  and  parietal  regions,  while  its 
extension  toward  the  front  and  back  of  the  neck  is  checked  by  the 
insertions  of  the  cervical  muscles.  The  disturbances  caused  by  these 
supra-mastoid  pneumatoceles  are  usually  slight.  The  defects  in  the 
bony  covering  of  the  mastoid  cells  are  either  the  result  of  the  persist- 
ence of  the  squamo-mastoid  fissure,  or  of  congenital  gaps  in  the  skull. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  gaps,  there  are  numerous  large  openings  for 
vessels  in  and  above  the  mastoid  process.  Through  these  openings, 
which  communicate  with  the  mastoid  cells,  air  can  pass  from  the- tym- 
panic cavity  and  the  pharynx  beneath  the  skin  of  the  scalp,  or  under 
the  periosteum.  Acquired  defects  may  be  the  result  of  injuries  or  in- 
flammatory processes  with  caries  and  necrosis. 

The  best  treatment  of  a  pneumatocele  which  communicates  with 
the  mastoid  process  is  by  incision  under  antiseptic  precautions,  com- 
bined with  pressure  on  the  tumour  at  regular  intervals.  Wernher 
brought  about  a  cure  in  his  case  by  puncture,  followed  by  the  injec- 
tion of  tincture  of  iodine  after  the  swelling  had  been  decreased  in  size 
by  the  use  of  pressure  applied  for  a  long  time.  A  small  quantity  of 
tincture  of  iodine  was  injected  at  four  different  times  into  different 
parts  of  the  swelling.  The  resulting  inflammatory  reaction  was  only 
slight. 

Eeineke  has  found  in  literature  five  cases  of  pneumatocele  commu- 
nicating with  the  frontal  sinuses  (pneumatocele  syncipitalis),  and  Helly 
nine  cases.  One  individual  was  twelve  years  old.  This  form  of  pneu- 
matocele can  hardly  come  under  observation  at  an  earlier  period,  since 
the  frontal  sinuses  are  not  developed  until  the  end  of  the  tenth  year. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  swelling  was  small,  and  occupied  the  mid- 
dle of  the  frontal  region  or  the  entire  frontal  region ;  but  in  a  case 
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Fig.  15. — Pneumatocele  capitis  in  a  man 
forty-five  years  of  age,  following  necrosis 
of  the  walls  of  the  frontal  sinuses  from 
traumatic  suppuration. 


reported  bv  Jarjavay  it  extended  from  the  forehead  to  the  occipital 
bone.  The  cause  is  to  be  sought  for  in  defects  in  the  bony  walls  of 
the  frontal  sinuses  due  to  injuries  and  inflammatory  processes,  es- 
pecially syphilis.  Fig.  15  represents 
a  case  seen  by  Mason  Warren,  in 
which  a  swelling  filled  with  air  made 
its  appearance  in  the  region  of  the 
frontal  sinuses  after  necrosis  of  the 
walls  of  the  sinuses  due  to  traumatic 
suppuration.  In  rare  cases  there  are 
congenital  defects  of  the  anterior 
wall,  or  the  air  may  come  out  through 
abnormally  large  openings  intended 
for  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  diag- 
nosis is  probably  easy  to  make  in  all 
cases. 

The  treatment  of  pneumatoceles 
which  communicate  with  the  fron- 
tal sinuses  consists,  according  to 
Heineke  and  Helly,  in  puncture, 
compression,  or  incision.  In  three  cases  puncture  was  unsuccessful. 
The  treatment  by  compression  can  only  be  successful  when  there  is  no 
suppuration  present.  Incision,  followed  by  packing,  is  the  best  form 
of  treatment. 

Large  fissures  or  gaps  in  the  bone  could  be  closed  by  periosteal  or 
bone  flaps,  or  transplanted  bone.  The  case  seen  by  Wolfler  and  Helly 
was  cured  by  erysipelas.  On  account  of  the  inflammation  in  the  skin, 
solid  union  took  place  between  the  skin  and  bone. 

The  formation  of  gas  in  the  course  of  a  septic  cellulitis  of  the  seal]) 
has  already  been  spoken  of  on  page  19. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Scalp — i.  e.,  cylindrical,  spindle-shaped,  or  saccu- 
lated dilatations  of  arteries — are  most  common  in  the  region  of  the  tem- 
poral artery  after  injury  of  the  same  by  a  cut,  stab,  or  contusion.  These 
traumatic  aneurisms  result  from  a  gradual  yielding  of  the  thrombus 
formed  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  of  the 
surrounding  loose  connective  tissue  from  the  impulse  of  the  blood 
wave,  until  finally  a  sac  is  formed,  the  wall  of  which  consists  of  the 
outermost  layers  of  the  thrombus,  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and 
newly  formed  connective  tissue.  In  the  case  of  non-traumatic  or  true 
aneurisms,  the  artery  gradually  increases  in  circumference  as  a  result 
of  chronic  endarteritis,  which  weakens  the  walls  of  the  vessel  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  gradually  yield  to  the  blood-pressure.  These 
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aneurisms  of  the  scalp  vary  considerably  in  size ;  they  have  been  seen 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  As  they  increase  in  size  the  bone  may  become 
more  and  more  eroded,  and  the  skin  may  likewise  become  perforated. 

In  case  the  artery  and  corresponding  vein  are  wounded  simulta- 
neously, an  arterio-venous  aneurism  may  result — i.  e.,  a  communication 
between  the  artery  and  vein  is  established,  in  some  cases  through  an 
intervening  sac.  Owing  to  a  communication  between  the  artery  and 
vein,  marked  disturbances  in  the  circulation  result  with  pulsating  dila- 
tations of  the  arterial  and  venous  branches  (Fig.  16).  Almost  all 
arterio-venous  aneurisms  result  from  injuries.  Bramann  states  that 
among  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  cases  there  were  only  nine  which 
began  spontaneously.  When  spontaneous,  there  is  at  first  a  gradual 
dilatation  of  the  artery  from  chronic  endarteritis ;  the  dilated  sac  then 
becomes  adherent  to  the  vein,  and  finally  the  aneurism  breaks  through 
either  into  the  open  or  already  obliterated  vein. 

Another  form  of  aneurism  is  the  cirsoid  aneurism,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  arteries  and  their  capillaries  become  dilated,  tortuous,  and  thick- 
ened. It  usually  develops  from  ab- 
normal congenital  conditions,  and 
should  really  be  classed  among  tu- 
mours. Less  frequently  it  is  ac- 
quired. At  one  time  a  distinction 
was  made  between  cirsoid  and  anas- 
tomotic aneurism,  the  former  being 
a  diifuse  dilatation  of  already  exist- 
ing arterial  branches,  with  perhaps 
their  capillaries  and  veins,  while  the 
latter  was  looked  upon  more  as  a 
tumour  resulting  from  the  new  for- 
mation of  dilated  and  elongated  ar- 
terial branches. 

But  these  two  forms  frequently 
have  transition  stages,  so  that  a  dis- 
crimination can  not  be  made  be- 
tween them.  The  region  of  the  ear 
and  temples  is  a  favourite  place  for  cirsoid  aneurism.  It  seems  to  be 
most  common  in  women,  in  whom  a  tardy  commencement  of  menstrua- 
tion and  frequent  pregnancies  are  predisposing  factors.  The  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  a  cirsoid  and  an  arterio-venous  aneurism  is 

sometimes  difficult. 

In  cirsoid  aneurism  more  or  less  of  the  skull  is  covered  by  tor- 
tuous, pulsating  bluish  vessels.    The  greater  part  of  the  skull,  in  fact 


Fig.  16. — Arterio-venous  aneurism  of  the  tem- 
poral artery  and  vein  caused  by  a  punc- 
tured wound  received  twenty-live  years 
before  (Czerny). 
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the  entire  scalp  and  surrounding  parts,  have  been  found  involved  in  the 
aneurism.  A  pulsation  can  always  be  readily  made  out  in  this  diffuse 
tumour-like  mass,  which  is  synchronous  with  the  apex  beat.  The 
tumour  can  easily  be  emptied  by  pressure,  but  becomes  filled  again  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  on  the  afferent  artery  is  stopped.  The  growth  of 
the  aneurism  is  sometimes  rapid,  sometimes  slow.  The  most  prominent 
subjective  symptoms  are  headache,  vertigo,  and  ringing  in  the  ears. 
There  is  always  danger  of  a  sudden  haemorrhage  from  rupture  through 
the  thinned  skin.  Marked  destruction  of  the  cranial  bones  is  as  yet 
unknown.  For  the  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  aneu- 
risms, see  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  95. 

A  well -recognised  form  of  treatment  is  that  by  pressure,  and  par- 
ticularly digital  pressure,  or  pressure  by  means  of  rubber  bandages, 
or  a  pad  and  spring.  The  surest  method  is  extirpation  of  the  aneurism 
after  central  and  peripheral  ligation  of  the  main  artery,  and  all  the 
branches  which  go  off  from  the  aneurism  (Antyllus).  Moreover,  sim- 
ple ligation  of  the  artery  at  a  point  proximal  or  distal  from  the  aneu- 
rism has  met  with  success. 

In  cirsoid  aneurism  as  well,  and  in  arterio-venous  aneurism,  when 
there  is  a  dilatation  of  the  smaller  branches,  extirpation  is  the  surest 

form  of  treatment,  and  may  be  done 
while  employing  compression  of  the 
afferent  vessels,  or  after  tying  off  the 
tumour  on  all  sides  with  catgut  lij^a- 
tures.  In  the  case  of  extensive  tu- 
mours, a  preliminary  step  to  extirpa- 
tion will  be  the  ligation  of  the  afferent 
artery — for  example,  the  external  ca- 
rotid or  each  of  its  branches — or  the 
tumour  is  surrounded  with  multiple 
catgut  ligatures  passed  through  the 
skin  and  around  the  separate  vessels. 
Ligation  of  the  common  carotid  is  too 
dangerous,  owing  to  the  changes  thus 
brought  about  in  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion, wThich  may  lead  to  a  softening 
of  the  brain  ;  it  almost  always  results 
fatally  from  embolism  of  the  brain  or 
thrombosis  of  the  basilar  artery,  as  in 
Bruns's  case,  illustrated  in  Fig.  17.  Very  extensive  cirsoid  aneurisms 
have  been  removed  after  first  making  multiple  incisions  about  them  at 
different  sittings,  and  ligating  the  vessels  that  were  met  with.  Other 


Fig.  17.— Cirsoid  aneurism  of  the  angular 
and  anterior  temporal  arteries  on  both 
sides  in  a  man  twenty  years  old 
(Bruns).  Ligation  of  the  right  ex- 
ternal carotid  and  left  common  carotid. 
Death  from  cerebral  embolism. 
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methods  include  ignipuncture— i.  e.,  punctate  cauterization  with  the 
fine  point  of  a  Paquelin  thermo-cautery  or  galvano-cautery — and  injec- 
tions of  alcohol  with  a  hypodermic  syringe.  Injection  of  absolute 
alcohol  should  be  tried  before  an.  operation  is  resorted  to.  The  em- 
ployment of  caustics  and  the  injection  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  of 
liquor  ferri  chloridi,  is  obsolete,  and  somewhat  dangerous.  For  the 
treatment  by  galvano-puncture  see  under  Treatment  of  Aneurisms  of 
the  Aorta,  §  131. 

Aneurisms  of  the  cranial  bones  and  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
are  described  in  §  11. 

§  5.  Tumours  of  the  Scalp.— AVe  shall  firsl  take  up  epithelial  tumours. 
Of  these,  papillomata,  or  warts  of  different  sizes,  often  pigmented 
and  covered  with  hairs,  are  not  infrequent,  especially  on  the  hairy 


Fig.  18. — Warty  hypertrophy  of  the  Fig.  19. — Cutaneous  horn,  fifteen  centimetres  in 

scalp  in  a  young  girl  twenty  length,  removed  from  the  forehead  of  a  worn- 

years  of  age  (Billroth).  an  ninety  years  old  ( Pageustecher). 

portion  of  the  scalp.  In  rare  cases  there  is  a  diffuse  warty  hyper- 
trophy of  the  cutis  (Fig.  18).  As  a  result  of  frequent  slight  trauma- 
tisms, as  in  combing  the  hair,  the  warts  often  bleed  easily.  They 
sometimes  increase  in  size,  and  change  into  large  cutaneous  horns, 
especially  on  the  forehead,  or  they  take  on  a  malignant  character  and 
develop  into  epitheliomata. 

The  cutaneous  horns,  the  favourite  place  for  which  is  the  hairy 
portion  of  the  scalp  and  the  frontal  and  temporal  regions,  are  some- 
times warts  with  an  over-production  of  epidermis,  and  sometimes  they 
grow  out  from  sebaceous  glands  or  hair  follicles,  or  from  sebaceous  cysts. 
In  rare  cases  a  cutaneous  horn  may  develop  from  the  base  of  an  epi- 
thelioma ;  or,  vice  versa,  as  a  result  of  irritation  of  the  horn  by  caustics, 
a  cancerous  ulcer  may  develop  at  its  point  of  attachment.  Fig.  19 
represents  a  cutaneous  horn  of  very  unusual  size,  ohserved  by  Pagen- 
stecher.  Cutaneous  horns  have  a  translucent  yellow  or  dirty  brown 
colour,  and  are  made  up  of  horny  epidermis  cells  without  nuclei,  close- 
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ly  compacted.  In  very  rare  cases  true  bony  tissue  has  been  found 
within  them  which  never  lias  any  communication  with  the  underlying 
bone,  but  is  a  result  of  ossification  inside  the  papillae.  Cutaneous 
horns  and  warts  are  best  removed  by  the  knife  or  scissors,  under  anti- 
septic precautions.  Warts  may  also  be  destroyed  by  the  cautery,  by 
tying  them  off,  or  by  caustics  such  as  chromic  acid,  arsenic  paste,  etc. 

The  scalp  is,  moreover,  a  favourite  place  for  sebaceous  cysts  or 
atheromata.  They  form  soft,  tense,  usually  hairless  tumours,  situated 
in  or  beneath  the  skin,  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  retention  cysts  of 
the  hair  follicles.  They  are  usually  as  large  as  a  hazelnut  or  walnut, 
but  they  can  grow  to  the  size  of  an  apple,  a  fist,  or  even  larger,  and  are 
often  multiple.  They  contain  epidermis,  fat,  and  cholesterin  crystals, 
and  in  old  cysts  the  contents  may  be  more  or  less  calcified.  The 
deeper  subcutaneous  atheromata  develop  from  involuted  skin-germs, 
which  contain  sebaceous  glands,  or  they  are  true  dermoids.  Sometimes 
sebaceous  cysts  break  through  the  skin,  become  inflamed,  suppurate,  or 
even  change  into  epitheliomata,  and  hence  their  extirpation  is  always 
indicated.  As  a  result  of  inflammation  and  suppuration,  with  the 
formation  of  fistulse  and  ulcers,  the  capsule  of  the  cyst  may  slough  out, 
causing  a  spontaneous  cure.  Liicke  has  seen  sarcomatous  degenera- 
tion of  an  atheroma.  In  very  rare  cases  an  atheroma  by  its  growth 
erodes  or  even  perforates  the  skull,  so  that,  owing  to  the  transmitted 
pulsation  of  the  brain,  a  so-called  pulsating  atheroma  results.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  in  these  cases  there  has  been  a  confusion  with 
dermoid  cysts. 

In  the  extirpation  of  an  atheroma  care  must  be  taken  to  remove 
the  entire  wall  of  the  cyst,  as  otherwise  a  recurrence  may  result  from 
portions  of  the  gland  left  behind,  or  a  fistula  may  persist.  As  a  local 
anaesthetic  cocaine  or  ether  spray  may  be  used,  or  crystals  of  menthol 
may  be  nibbed  over  the  part.  By  tying  a  rubber  bandage  around  the 
forehead  one  can  operate  without  loss  of  blood.  The  hair  should  be 
shaved  over  a  sufficiently  large  area.  One  can  avoid  cutting  into  the 
wall  of  the  cyst  if  one  makes  a  small  incision  through  the  skin  at  the 
base  of  the  atheroma,  then  frees  the  cyst  on  all  sides  with  a  probe, 
and  finally,  after  dividing  with  scissors  the  already  separated  skin, 
completes  its  removal.  It  is  often  unnecessary  to  suture  the  wound,  as 
its  edges  fall  together  very  well.  After  the  removal  of  small  cysts 
the  wound  may  be  dressed  simply  by  applying  English  sticking  plaster 
which  has  been  made  aseptic  by  soaking  it  in  l-in-1,000  bichloride  or 
three-per-cent  carbolic  acid.  In  the  case  of  large  atheromata  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  put  on  an  aseptic  protective  dressing,  as  illustrated  in 
Figs.  4  and  5. 
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The  dermoid  cysts  of  the  scalp  in  their  external  appearance  re- 
semble atheromata  very  closely,  except  that  they  arc  deeper,  being,  in 
fact,  situated  beneath  the  aponeurosis  and  attached  to  the  periosteum. 
The  favourite  situations  for  dermoids  of  the  skull  are  the  upper  outer 
orbital  region,  the  orbital  fossae,  the  glabella,  the  temples,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mastoid  process,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle.  They  are 
always  congenital,  and  result  from  strayed  embryonic  cells  of  the 
epidermis.  They  grow  very  slowly,  and  are  usually  not  noticed  until 
puberty,  or  later. 

According  to  Mikulicz,  the  development  of  dermoid  cysts  of  the 
upper,  outer  orbital  region  stands  in  a  causal  relation  to  the  involution 
of  the  epidermis  for  the  formation  of  the  rudimentary  lens  ;  that  of  the 
glabella  to  the  development  of  the  primary  nasal  pits,  or  to  the  coal- 
escence of  the  fronto-nasal  process  with  the  maxillary  processes.  The 
dermoid  cysts  near  the  anterior  fontanelle  and  in  the  occipital  region 
stand  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  brain. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  dermoid  cyst,  like  the  skin,  consists  of  epi- 
dermis and  cutis  with  sebaceous  glands,  hair  follicles,  and  sometimes 
sweat  glands.  The  contents  are  made  up  of  a  fatty,  yellowish  or 
white  putty-like  mass,  containing  hair,  and  often  pieces  of  cartilage 
and  bone.  In  large  dermoids,  such  as  those  of  the  ovary,  teeth  are 
sometimes  present,  and  very  rarely  brain,  nerve,  and  muscle  tissue. 
( )ccasionally  the  contents  are  oily  (oil  cysts),  and  in  other  cases  serous 
in  character.  The  oily  material  is  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
cells,  with  dissolution  of  the  same,  and  is  not  the  production  of  seba- 
ceous glands  or  structures  resembling  the  same.  The  contents  may 
become  calcined  and  disappear.  Dermoids  are  sometimes  situated  in 
a  hollow  of  the  bone,  in  which  case  they  are  surrounded  by  a  bony 
wall.  Even  complete  disappearance  of  the  underlying  bone  has  been 
observed,  and  in  other  cases  the  defect  in  the  bone  was  congenital. 
In  such  cases,  owing  to  the  transmitted  pulsation  of  the  brain,  so- 
called  pulsating  dermoids  result. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  dermoid  cysts  of  the  scalp,  their  location  in  one 
of  the  above-named  regions  is  important;  moreover,  as  compared  with 
the  atheromata,  which  resemble  them,  they  are  more  deeply  situated, 
being  under  the  aponeurosis,  and  almost  always  connected  with  the  peri- 
osteum and  bone.  A  pulsating  dermoid  cyst  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  a  hernia  cerebri,  as  the  latter  occurs  in  other  regions  of  the  head,  and 
can  usually  be  made  smaller,  or  made  to  disappear  by  pressure.  In 
doubtful  cases  aseptic  puncture  or  exposure  of  the  tumour  by  an  in- 
cision will  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  of  dermoid  cysts  consists  in  their  extirpation  with 
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aseptic  precautions.  In  case  there  is  a  defect  in  the  bone,  the  rules  of 
asepsis  should,  of  course,  be  especially  rigidly  carried  out.  Pulsating 
dermoids  have  also  been  cured  by  injections  of  tincture  of  iodine, 
chloride  of  zinc,  or  alcohol.  However,  the  disturbances  are  often  so 
slight  that  the  extirpation  of  the  pulsating  dermoid  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

Among  other  cysts  of  the  scalp  the  rare  serous  cysts  may  be  men- 
tioned which  are  usually  found  in  the  occipital  region.  Out  of  eight 
cases  h've  were  in  the  occipital  region.  According  to  Ileineke,  they 
are  to  be  explained  as  meningoceles  which  have  become  tied  off  in 
utero.  In  fact,  they  have  been  usually  found  over  gaps  in  the  skull 
which  were  covered  by  a  membrane.  Occasionally  cysts  result  from 
the  encapsulation  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  after  fracture  of  the  skull. 

The  treatment  of  serous  cysts  consists  in  incision  or  extirpation  ; 
the  latter  is  to  be  recommended  in  the  case  of  cysts  which  are  movable 
on  the  subjacent  parts.  In  doubtful  cases  an  exploratory  puncture 
should  be  made  previous  to  the  operation.  Adenomata  of  the  sweat 
and  sebaceous  glands  have  been  described  by  Yemeni],  Rindfleisch,  and 
others. 

Epitheliomata  of  the  scalp  are  most  common  in  the  frontal  and 
temporal  regions,  and  make  up,  according  to  Bergmann,  5*33  per  cent, 


and  according  to  Heineke,  6'28  per  cent  of  all  epitheliomata  of  the  skin. 
The  superficial  ulcerating  form  is  the  most  common,  but  deeply  situated 
infiltrated  epitheliomata  are  not  infrequent.  Warts,  cicatrices,  and 
atheromata  are  often  the  starting  point  of  an  epithelioma.  Occasion- 
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ally  an  epithelioma  of  the  scalp  is  found  in  young  individuals.  For 
example,  Lossen  saw  an  epithelioma  resulting  from  acne  in  a  girl 
eighteen  years  old,  and  Braun  removed  successfully  an  epithelioma  in 
a  girl  fourteen  years  old  which  had  extended  to  the  dura  and  the  outer 
surface  of  the  brain  (Fig.  20).  Epitheliomata  of  the  scalp  sometimes 
form,  as  seen  in  Figs.  20  and  21,  very  large  ulcerating  surface,-,  which 
may  involve  the  entire  forehead  or  the  temporal  region  as  far  as  the 
median  line  of  the  head.  Bone  as  well  may  be  attacked  and  destroyed, 
so  that  the  dura  and  even  the  brain  becomes  involved,  as  seen  in 
Braun's  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  20.  The  superficial  ulcerating  epi- 
thelioma, sometimes  called  ulcus  rodens,  usually  runs  a  slow  course;  in 
the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  21  the  disease  had  lasted  for  twenty  years. 
It  takes  a  comparatively  long  time  for  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands 
to  become  involved  ;  the  ones  most  commonly  affected  are  those  above 
the  zygoma,  behind  the  ear,  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  at 
the  back  of  the  neck.  Infection  of  more  distant  lymph  glands  is  rare 
in  this  form  of  epithelioma.  Death  usually  results  from  increasing 
exhaustion  or  some  intercurrent  disease,  and  rarely  from  an  involve- 
ment of  the  brain. 

The  treatment  of  epitheliomata  of  the  scalp  consists  in  their  extir- 
pation, and,  if  necessary,  a  portion  of  the  underlying  bone  may  be  re- 
moved in  case  the  epithelioma  is  attached  to  the  same.  If  the  bone 
is  already  involved  in  the  disease,  it  must  be  chiselled  away  through 
its  whole  thickness  ;  and  if  the  dura  is  also  diseased,  it  should  likewise 
be  removed  as  completely  as  necessary.  Bleeding  is  stopped  by  liga- 
tion or  cauterization.  The  defect  in  the  bone  thus  made  may  be  cov- 
ered by  flaps  of  skin,  or  in  the  way  described  on  page  55.  The  escape 
of  the  discharges  from  the  wound  should  be  provided  for  by  careful 
drainage.  Finally  the  wound  is  dusted  with  iodoform  powder  and  an 
antiseptic  protective  dressing  applied  which  covers  the  entire  seal]), 
and,  if  necessary,  the  neck.  Thiersch  used,  in  one  case,  chloride-of- 
zinc  paste.  After  a  few  weeks  the  scab  thus  formed  was  cast  off,  and 
underneath  was  found  a  layer  of  brain  tissue  from  two  to  three  milli- 
metres in  thickness,  which  had  become  necrotic.  Cerebral  symptoms 
were  not  present.  In  spite  of  the  apparently  thorough  removal  of  the 
epithelioma  by  the  j^aste,  a  recurrence  promptly  made  its  appearance 
in  the  wound.  In  case  one  wishes  to  use  a  caustic  paste  in  treating 
epitheliomata  of  the  scalp,  Vienna  paste  is  to  be  recommended.  It  is 
applied  to  the  ulcerating  surface  in  a  dry  form,  and  produces  its  action 
without  causing  much  pain.  It  forms  a  linn  scab,  and  works  slowly 
into  the  tissues  beneath. 

In  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  '2 1 ,  after  excision  of  the  ulcer  and  re- 
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moval  of  a  portion  of  the  bone  with  a  chisel,  I  grafted  pieees  of  skin 
directly  upon  the  bone,  which  healed  in  place  without  any  disturbance. 
In  this  case  also  a  recurrence  took  place  very  promptly,  and  the  pa- 
tient, after  twenty  years  of  suffering,  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  an  attack 
of  melancholia. 

Of  the  connective-tissue  tumours  hard  fibromata  of  the  scalp  are 
rare,  the  soft  variety  being  more  common,  and  sometimes  forming 
large  pedunculated  or  more  diffuse  soft  tumours  which  hang  down 
over  the  face. 

A  characteristic  example  of  such  a  tumour  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  22. 
This  was  successfully  removed  by  Liicke  in  three  operations.  The 
tumour  was  first  noticed,  when  the  patient  was  four  years  old,  in  the 
right  temporal  region.  The  diffuse  soft  fibromata  form  a  transition 
stage  to  elephantiasis  of  the  skin.  A  less  marked  degree  of  diffuse 
hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the 
scalp  is  sometimes  found  in  women  as  a  result  of  frequent  pulling 
on  the  hair  when  it  is  being  dressed.  Moreover,  some  of  the  moles  on 
the  scalp  are  soft  fibromata.  Occasionally  soft  fibromata  are  found  in 
great  numbers  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  These  multiple  fibro- 
mata of  the  skin  are  sometimes  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  walnut,  and  some- 
times form  very  large, 
soft  tumours  which  cause 
disturbances  in  the  gen- 
eral nutrition  of  the  body. 
In  some  cases  we  have  to 
deal  with  leprosy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  researches 
recently  made  by  Reck- 
linghausen, the  multiple 
fil  >r<  >n  lata  of  "the  skin  start 
from  the  connective-tis- 
sue sheaths  of  the  euta- 

Fio.  22.— Fibroma  molluscum  of  the  scalp  and  face  in  a     neous  glands,  vessels,  and 
labouring  man  twenty  years  of  aye,  which  began  in  the  nerves 
right  temporal  region  sixteen  years  before.    A,  before, 

Clinic^'  atter  operation  (Sclmltze>  m  t'>e  Strassburg  Moreover,  mixed  fibro- 
mata occur  on  the  scalp 
— viz.,  fibro-myxomata,  fibro-mvoinata,  and  fibro -sarcomata,  The  so- 
called  plexi form  neuromata  of  the  scalp  are  neuro-fibromata,  and  rep- 
resent a  nodular  fibrous  degeneration  of  branches  of  a  particular  nerve, 
which  become  tortuous  and  thickened.  They  are  fairly  common  on 
the  scalp,  especially  in  the  temporal  and  supraorbital  regions,  on  the 
upper  eyelid,  etc.    The  development  of  these  neuromata  dates  'back  to 
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the  foetal  period ;  they  are  characterized  by  a  very  slow  growth,  and 
are  sometimes  very  tender  on  pressure.  They  give  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  loose  flaps  and  folds  of  skin  which  are  usually  pigmented 
and  covered  with  hair,  as  in  elephantiasis.    They  are  usually  situated 


Fig.  23. — Plexiform  neuroma ;  section  of  a  plexiform  neuroma  of  the  lower  half  of  the  face  on 
the  right  side,  the  post-auricular  region  and  the  right  side  of  the  neck  in  a  boy  of  ten 
(Bruns). 

in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  the  nodular  cords  can  often  be 
plainly  felt.  Sometimes  they  are  combined  with  marked  hypertrophy 
of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  forming  large  tumours,  so  that  some  of 
the  soft  fibromata  are  really  plexiform  neuro-fibromata.  We  men- 
tioned above  that,  according  to  Recklinghausen,  soft  fibromata  some- 
times start  in  the  nerve  sheaths. 

As  regards  the  operative  treatment  of  large,  soft  fibromata,  such  as 
the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  22,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  tumour 
at  several  operations.  Billroth  operated  twenty  times  in  one  case  of  a 
large,  soft  fibroma.  As  in  elephantiasis,  the  tumour  can  be  removed 
by  excising  at  the  different  sittings  cuneiform  pieces,  and  then  suturing 
the  wounds  thus  made.  In  the  case  of  pedunculated  tumours,  which 
are  very  vascular,  the  use  of  the  galvano-caustic  snare  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. Enough  healthy  skin  is  to  be  kept,  if  possible,  to  cover  the 
wound  completely  after  removal  of  the  tumour.  The  success  obtained 
by  Lucke  in  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  22  is  an  excellent  one  from  a 
cosmetic  point  of  view ;  the  eyelids  are  in  their  normal  position,  and 
the  previous  deformity  of  the  face  has  almost  completely  disappeared. 

I  removed  by  one  operation  an  extensive  soft  fibroma  which  in- 
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volved  almost  the  entire  scalp,  and  then,  after  checking  the  haemor- 
rhage as  completely  as  possible,  I  covered  the  large  wound  surface  with 
skin-grafts.    The  result  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Among  hard  fibromata  the  keloid  should  be  mentioned,  which  is  a 
tumour-like  fibrous  degeneration  of  a  cicatrix  in  the  form  of  a  dense 
ridge,  which  often  sends  out  cordlike  processes  into  the  surrounding 
healthy  tissue.  It  is  characteristic  of  keloids  that  they  almost  always 
recur  after  extirpation. 

Angeiomata  arc  not  infrequently  found  on  the  scalp,  but  arc  much 
more  common  on  the  face.  Out  of  370  angeiomata  of  the  head,  Heineke 
found  that  127,  or  33'77  per  cent,  were  on  the  scalp.  They  are  either 
congenital  or  acquired,  as  the  result  of  an  injury.  I  saw  in  one  case  an 
angioma  which  resulted  from  a  contusion  produced  by  forceps  during 
delivery.  Some  congenital  angeiomata  remain  stationary  or  disappear 
entirely,  while  others  develop  more  or  less  rapidly  into  tumours  vary- 
ing in  size.  A  distinction  may  be  made  between  capillary,  arterial, 
and  venous  angeiomata,  Practically,  however,  there  are  but  two  va- 
rieties— viz.,  the  simple  angeioma  (telangiectasis,  nsevus,  plexiform 
angeioma),  consisting  of  dilated  and  newly  formed  capillaries,  small 
veins  and  arteries;  and  the  cavernous  angeioma,  which  consists  of  cavi- 
ties lined  with  epithelium  and  filled  with  tluid  or  coagulated  blood, 
similar  to  the  corpus  cavernosum  of  the  penis.  There  are  numerous 
transition  forms  between  each  of  the  two  main  varieties. 

There  are,  moreover,  venous  blood  tumours  or  cystfi  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  dural  sinuses,  and  sometimes  exhibit  a  well-marked 
pulsation.  They  are  either  congenital,  idiopathic,  or  traumatic  in 
origin.  Mastin  describes  two  forms :  1.  Diffuse  tumours  resulting 
from  traumatic  perforation  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  and  the  wall  of 
the  underlying  sinus  ;  in  this  way  an  extravasation  of  blood  takes  place 
beneath  the  seal])  which  becomes  transformed  into  a  blood  cyst  com- 
municating with  the  corresponding  sinus.  2.  Venous  tumours  result- 
ing from  a  dilatation  of  the  walls  of  veins  which  can  have  their  origin 
in  a  sinus,  the  emissary  veins,  and  veins  of  the  diploe.  The  latter 
variety  is  the  most  common,  and  is  usually  due  to  a  varicose  dilatation 
of  an  emissary  vein.  Operative  procedures  are  only  seldom  necessary, 
and  consist  in  tying  off  the  pedicle  of  the  tumour  or  in  the  employ- 
ment of  galvano  puncture. 

The  simple  angeioma  is  very  frequently  congenital  in  the  form  of 
a  birthmark.  Angeiomata  are  often  pigmented  and  covered  with  hair, 
and  are  very  frequently  combined  with  a  fibroma,  lipoma,  or  sarcoma. 
Pigmented  marks  are  sometimes  the  starting  point  of  a  malignant 
melano-sarcoma  which  grows  rapidly  and  may  prove  fatal  in  a  short 
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time  by  the  formation  of  metastases.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  large  pigmented  spots  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  if  they 
increase  in  size. 

The  treatment  of  angeiomata  consists,  when  possible,  in  their  re- 
moval by  the  knife,  or  in  the  employment  of  ignipuncture — i.  e., 
punctate  cauterization  with  the  fine  point  of  a  Paquelin  thermocau- 
tery or  a  galvano-cauterv.  In  large  angeiomata  the  excision  of  wedge- 
shaped  pieces,  with  or  without  ligation  of  the  afferent  arteries,  is  to  be 
recommended.  Operations  upon  very  extensive  angeiomata,  especially 
the  form  known  as  cirsoid  aneurism  (angeioma  arteriale  racemosum), 
may  he  made  comparatively  bloodless  by  applying  a  wet-rubber  bandage 
over  the  hairy  portion  of  the  head  and  then  taking  one  turn  with  a 
piece  of  tubing  or  a  rubber  bandage  about  the  forehead  and  temples. 
Moreover,  parenchymatous  injections  of  tincture  of  iodine,  liquor 
ferri  chloridi,  absolute  alcohol,  and  liquor  Piazza  (sodium  chloride  fif- 
teen grammes,  liquor  ferri  chloridi  [thirty  per  cent]  twenty  grammes, 
and  distilled  water  sixty  grammes)  have  been  successfully  employed ; 
but.  as  already  stated,  they  are  not  without  danger. 

Lipomata  of  the  scalp  are  not  common ;  they  occur  in  the  form  of 
pedunculated  or  more  diffuse  tumours.  They  are  situated  either  in 
the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  or  beneath  the  aponeurosis,  and  under 
the  fascia  of  the  temporal  muscle  and  the  frontal  portion  of  the  occip- 
ito-frontalis.  In  rare  cases  enormous  lipomata  are  found,  as  in  a  case 
reported  by  Roger,  which  was  that  of  a  negress,  thirty-five  years  old, 
who  had  had  since  the  age  of  two  a  lipoma  of  the  left  parietal  and 
frontal  regions  reaching  down  to  the  knee;  the  left  eyelids  and  the 
left  ear  were  displaced  downward,  the  left  eye  was  drawn  forward, 
and  the  nose  and  mouth  were  very  much  deformed. 

Enchondromata  and  osteomata  have  been  found  in  rare  cases  on 
the  scalp.  Ileineke  found  in  the  literature  two  cases  of  enchondroma 
(Weber  and  Israel) ;  the  tumours,  which  were  made  up  of  hyaline  car- 
tilage, were  not  connected  with  the  bone.  Ossification  of  an  enchon- 
droma may  give  rise  to  an  osteoma,  Baumiiller  has  described  an  ossi- 
fying enchondroma  of  the  scalp,  observed  in  Kraske's  clinic,  and 
Bruns  reported  a  very  large  osteoma  of  the  seal])  resulting  from 
ossification  of  an  atheroma.  The  development  of  both  of  these  kinds 
of  tumour  is  probably  due  to  the  existence  of  strayed  cells  of  cartilage 
or  periosteum. 

The  cholesteatoma  is  a  tumour  which  was  at  one  time  classed  either 
as  an  atheroma  or  a  dermoid.  More  recently  Eppinger  and  others 
have  shown  that  the  cholesteatoma  is  really  an  endothelioma — i.  e.,  a 
connective-tissue  tumour.    It  results,  according  to  these  authors,  from 
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growth  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  vessels,  the  cells  of  the  sheaths 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  endothelium  of  the  lymph  vessels  and  lymph 
spaces.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  cholesteatoma  is  probably  due  to 
proliferation  of  epithelial  cells.  It  has  characteristic,  often  silklike 
contents  consisting  of  fat,  cholesterin,  and  masses  of  cells,  which 
shine  like  mother  of  pearl.  On  the  skull  it  is  most  common  in  the 
petrous  bone  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Malignant  endotheliomata  have  also  been  found  on  the  head — for 
example,  in  the  form  of  the  plexiform  angeio-sarcoma  or  villous  sar- 
coma, the  latter  being  most  common  in  the  coverings  of  the  brain. 
The  plexiform  angeio-sarcoma  is  anatomically  very  easily  mistaken  for 
a  carcinoma,  and  it  runs  a  similar  course.  Koster  and  others  designate 
malignant  endotheliomata  as  endothelial  cancers. 

Sarcomata  are  found  on  the  head  in  very  different  forms;  they 
originate  in  the  soft  parts,  in  the  periosteum,  in  the  diploe  of  the 
cranial  bones,  or  in  the  meninges.  Melanosarcomata,  as  stated  above, 
often  start  from  pigmented  spots  in  the  skin.  The  pulsating  sarco- 
mata of  the  scalp  are  particularly  interesting — i.  e.,  sarcomata  with  very 
much  enlarged  and  very  numerous  vessels,  and  made  up  of  cells  of  a 
marked  endothelial  character;  they  are  also  designated  as  angeio- 
sarcomata  or  endotheliomata.  According  to  Stierlin,  they  are  really 
endotheliomata. 

For  the  other  pulsating  tumours  of  the  head  see  under  Aneurisms, 
Tumours  of  the  Bone,  Dura,  and  Brain,  Hernia  Cerebri,  etc.  Gutt- 
mann  observed  an  echinococcus  cyst  of  the  scalp. 

In  regard  to  the  operative  treatment  of  malignant  tumours  of  the 
head  see  page  31.  Heuck  has  found  twelve  cases  in  literature  of 
operative  removal  of  malignant  tumours  of  the  skull  by  resection  of 
the  cranial  bones  and  by  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  dura.  In  five 
cases  the  dura  was  excised,  and  in  seven  cases  the  bones  of  the  skull 
resected.  Seven  of  the  cases  were  cured  for  the  time,  two  died  later 
from  recurrence,  and  one  from  a  brain  abscess. 
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INJURIES   AND  DISKASKS   OF  THE  CRANIAL  HONES. 

Injuries:  Contusions  and  wounds  of  the  cranial  bones. — Fractures  of  the  skull:  Frac- 
tures of  the  vault. — Fractures  of  the  base. — Separation  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull. 
— Injuries  of  the  cranial  bones  in  the  foetus  and  during'  birth.  Diseases  of  the 
cranial  bones:  Inflammatory  processes:  Periostitis,  osteomyelitis,  ostitis,  tubercu- 
losis, syphilis,  necrosis. — Atrophy  and  hypertrophy  of  the  cranial  bones. — Aneu- 
risms of  the  cranial  bones  and  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. — Tumours  (en- 
chondroma,  osteoma,  sarcoma,  fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  chloroma,  echinococcus 
cysts). 

§  6.  Contusions  of  the  Cranial  Bones  occur  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  fractures.  Uncomplicated  contusions,  such  as  those 
caused  by  a  fall,  a  blow,  a  spent  ball,  or  a  grazing  gunshot  wound,  are 
characterized  by  hemorrhages  within  the  substance  of  the  bone  or  the 
diploe,  and  between  the  periosteum  and  bone,  as  well  as  between  the 
latter  and  the  dura  mater.  Their  further  course  depends  principally 
upon  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts.  If  there  is  a  wound  of  the  scalp 
inflammation  and  suppuration  may  take  place,  followed,  perhaps,  by 
periostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  which  may  go  on  to  meningitis,  sinus, 
thrombosis,  with  pyemia  and  septicemia. 

Besides  being  contused,  the  skull,  and  particularly  the  brain,  may 
become  severely  shaken  up.  As  a  result  of  the  contusion  and  con- 
enssion  of  the  bone,  fissures  may  be  caused,  pieces  of  bone  may  be 
broken  off  from  the  outer  or  inner  table,  or  even  complete  fractures 
may  occur.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  brain  lias  been  very  much  shaken 
up,  the  symptoms  off  concussion  result,  or  in  the  case  of  a  large  intra- 
cranial hemorrhage  the  symptoms  of  compression  (see  §§  13,  14). 

Uncomplicated  contusions  of  the  cranial  bones  run  their  course 
without  symptoms  ;  the  extravasations  of  blood  above  and  beneath  the 
bone,  as  well  as  in  the  diploe,  become  absorbed  ;  the  periosteum,  which 
has  been  lifted  up,  resumes  its  normal  position,  and  a  complete  resti- 
tution takes  place.  The  symptoms  are  very  different  in  case  an  infec- 
tion of  the  external  wound  has  taken  place,  followed  by  inflammation, 
suppuration,  cellulitis,  erysipelas,  or  osteomyelitis  of  the  diploe,  result- 
ing in  pyemia,  meningitis,  or  septicemia.    All  these  infectious  wound 
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diseases  can  be  prevented  by  careful  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wound, 
begun  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  injury.  Separation  of  the  perios- 
teum from  the  bone  does  not  necessarily  result  in  necrosis,  but  the 
latter  is  likely  to  occur  after  suppuration,  and  the  more  extensive  the 
suppuration  the  more  probable  the  necrosis.  Caries  of  the  cranial 
bones  may  also  result  from  contusion  of  the  periosteum  and  the  bone. 

The  final  results  of  a  contusion  of  the  bone  sometimes  consist  in 
thickenings  of  the  bone,  in  the  form  of  flat  hyperostoses  or  irregular 
prominences.  These  usually  disappear  again,  or  they  develop  into 
permanent  exostoses  on  the  outer  or  inner  table  of  the  skull.  Occasion- 
ally neuralgia  in  the  soft  parts  and  bone  follows.  In  the  case  of  any 
severe  contusion  of  the  bone  the  brain  may  also  be  injured,  and  hence 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  cerebral  disturbances  to  make  their  appear- 
ance at  a  later  period.  These  secondary  cerebral  disturbances  are 
sometimes  caused  by  anatomical  changes  at  the  site  of  injury,  con- 
sisting in  circumscribed  thickenings  of  the  bone  or  firm  adhesions  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  with  the  bone. 

Purely  subcutaneous  contusions  of  the  cranial  bones  require  no 
special  treatment  in  mild  cases  other  than  that  given  to  simple  con- 
tusions of  the  scalp.  In  case  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts  is  present,  it 
should  be  treated  according  to  general  antiseptic  principles.  When 
the  bone  has  been  laid  bare  over  a  considerable  area,  it  is  advisable 
to  cover  it  with  plastic  skin-flaps.  The  remainder  of  the  treatment 
is  symptomatic.  For  the  treatment  of  concussion,  compression,  and 
contusion  of  the  brain,  see  §§  13-17.  Secondary  diseases,  such  as 
caries  and  necrosis,  should  be  treated  in  the  usual  way.  Carious 
areas  are  to  be  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon  or  a  chisel,  and  sequestra 
extracted. 

§  7.  Wounds  of  the  Cranial  Bones  are  mainly  incised  and  punctured 
wounds.  All  wounds  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  fall  into  two  large 
groups — viz.,  penetrating  and  non-penetrating  wounds.  The  former 
involve  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  and  hence  enter  the  cranial 
cavity ;  in  the  latter  an  opening  of  the  cranial  cavity  does  not  take 
place. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  cranial  bones  are  either  linear  (Figs.  24  and 
27)  or  flap  wounds  (Fig.  25),  or  wounds  with  loss  of  substance  of  the 
bone  (Fig.  26),  which  may  involve  its  whole  thickness,  or  only  the 
outer  table  or  diploe.  Flap  wounds  and  wounds  with  loss  of  substance 
are  usually  caused  by  obliquely  directed  blows  in  the  frontal,  temporal, 
and  occipital  regions,  but  they  may  also  lie  the  result  of  a  vertically 
directed  blow.  The  sharper  the  edge  of  the  instrument,  the  smoother 
the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  bone.    A  sharp-bladed  instrument  can 
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cut  through  the  bone  and  penetrate  into  the  brain  without  the  patient 
losing  consciousness  immediately.    If  a  more  massive  or  blunt  instru- 


Fio.  24. — Two  linear  incised  wounds  (a,  a)  of         Fig.  25. — Flap  wound  of  the  occipital  bone 
the  cranium  that  have  healed  (Pathological  (Pathological  Institute  at  Leipsic). 

Institute  at  Leipsic). 


ment  is  used,  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  bone  are  more  likely  to 
be  splintered,  and  the  injured  person  often  collapses  at  once,  as  a  result 
of  the  concussion  of  the  brain.  This  splintering  of  the  cranial  bones 
by  the  use  of  blunt  instruments  is  often  confined  to  the  inner  table. 


Fir..  28. — Healed  wound  of  the  bone  with  Fig.  27.— Extensive  fissures  of  the  skull 

loss  of  substance  (Pathological  Institute  from  a  sabre  wound  (Pathological  Insti- 

at  Leipsic;.  tute  at  Leipsic). 


In  all  wounds  of  the  bone,  fissures  often  occur  and  may  spread  out 
over  more  or  less  of  the  surface  of  the  cranium  (Fig.  27). 

The  course  of  incised  wounds  of  the  skull  is  on  the  whole  more 
favourable  than  that  of  a  fracture  caused  by  a  blunt  instrument  or 
a  fall.  According  to  Bergmann,  the  mortality  from  this  form  of  in- 
jury amounted  in  the  American  civil  war  to  thirty  and  two  tenths  per 
cent.  If  treated  antiseptically,  this  mortality  is  much  smaller  even  in 
war.  The  best  prognosis  is  given  by  non-penetrating  wounds.  In 
flap  wounds  in  which  there  is  a  splintering  and  chipping  off  of  a 
portion  of  bone  the  healing  process  often  requires  a  long  time,  as 
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Fig.  28. — Incised  wound  of  the 
skull  with  loss  of  substance 

which  has  partially  healed  by 
new  formation  of  bone  (Patho- 
logical Institute  at  Leipsic). 


the  sequestra  become  separated  very  slowly.  Even  completely  sepa- 
rated fragments  of  bone  can  heal  in  place  again  under  aseptic  treat- 
ment. The  splinters  of  bone  sometimes  become  displaced  from  their 
normal  position  and  heal  in  place  at  another  point.  After  healing  has 
taken  place  the  injured  region  resumes  its  normal  appearance,  or  osteo- 

phyteSj  hollows,  grooves,  or  holes  with  a 
membranous  covering  remain  permanently 
(Fig.  28).  The  defects  are  either  a  result 
of  the  injury  or  are  due  to  secondary  ne- 
crosis. 

The  principal  danger  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  bone  consists  in  a  spreading 
of  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  to  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  especially  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  resulting  in  meningitis. 
The  latter  is  most  surely  prevented  by  a 
strictly  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wound. 
Instead  of  meningitis,  secondary  abscess  of 
the  brain  occurs  less  commonly,  and  is  usu- 
ally due  to  the  penetration  of  a  splinter  of 
bone  from  the  inner  table,  or  of  some  foreign  body  through  the  dura 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Another  danger  may  be  haemorrhage 
within  the  cranial  cavity.  The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  most 
commonly  injured,  less  often  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  cranium  are  usually  made  by  a  knife, 
sword,  dagger,  bayonet,  arrow,  etc.  The  bone  is  penetrated  more  or 
lc>s  completely,  and  not  infrequently  the  dura  and  the  brain  are 
pierced.  Simultaneous  injury  of  the  dura  and  brain  is  one  of  the  chief 
dangers  from  punctured  wounds.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance that  comparatively  often  the  point  of  the  instrument  breaks  off  and 
remains  behind,  either  in  the  bone,  the  dura,  or  the  brain.  In  such  cases 
meningitis  and  brain  abscess  are  to  be  feared,  particularly  if  the  point 
was  dirty  and  covered  with  microbes.  The  microbes,  however,  are,  as 
it  were,  rubbed  off  during  the  passage  of  the  instrument  through  the 
b.mc,  and  hence  one  can  understand  that  foreign  bodies  of  this  kind 
may  remain  within  the  brain  for  years  without  causing  symptoms,  and 
he  discovered  accidentally  at  the  autopsy.  Bergmann  mentions,  in  his 
work  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  several  cases  of  this  sort.  Moreover,  an 
abscess  can  be  present  within  the  brain  for  months  or  years  without 
causing  symptoms  until  it  suddenly  gives  rise  to  threatening  manifes- 
tations which  result  in  the  death  of  the  individual  (see  §  20,  Abscess 
of  the  Brain). 
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In  punctured  wounds  the  sides  of  the  canal  may  be  splintered,  and 
this  is  the  more  marked  the  blunter  and  more  wedge-shaped  the  instru- 
ment used. 

Among  disturbances  of  function  resulting  from  wounds  of  the  bone 
the  following  should  be  mentioned  ;  Attacks  of  vertigo  and  headache, 
epilepsy,  mania,  weakening  of  the  intellect,  and  hemiplegia. 

The  diagnosis  of  wounds  of  the  cranial  bones  is  usually  easy  in  the  case 
of  incised  wounds,  as  the  external  wound  generally  gaps  sufficiently ;  but  it 
may  be  difficult  to  make  out  whether  the  crania]  cavity  has  been  opened  or 
not.  Hence  careless  probing  with  non-aseptic  probes  is  to  be  avoided. 
Careful  inspection  of  the  wound  and  examination  with  an  aseptic  finger  are 
usually  sufficient.  In  the  case  of  punctured  wounds  it  may  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  wound  in  order  to  find  out  whether  it  contains  a  foreign  body  or 
not.  Complete  division  of  the  bone  may  be  suspected  if  there  is  a  visible 
pulsation  in  the  wound,  especially  after  irrigation  with  l-in-1,000  bichloride. 
It  is  unnecessary,  as  far  as  the  treatment  is  concerned,  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  fissures. 

Every  wound  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  should  be  treated  like  a 
compound  fracture ;  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  one  can  be  sure  of  pre- 
venting inflammation  and  suppuration,  meningitis,  pyaemia,  and  necro- 
sis of  the  hone. 

After  shaving  off  the  hair,  disinfecting  the  wound  and  the  field  of 
operation,  and  arresting  the  haemorrhage,  the  question  arises  whether 
one  should  suture  the  wound  or  not.  An  experienced  surgeon,  who  is 
sure  of  his  antisepsis,  may  close  fresh  wounds,  even  penetrating  ones, 
making  use  of  short  drainage-tubes.  Generally  speaking,  the  same 
rides  hold  here  as  for  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  which  were  given  in 
§  '1.  Very  frequently,  especially  when  the  soft  parts  are  contused,  it 
is  more  advisable  to  leave  the  wound  open  or  to  suture  it  only  par- 
tially. In  case  drainage  and  suture  are  employed,  the  dressing  must 
be  removed  after  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  take  out  the  drainage- 
tubes.  If  there  is  much  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  wound,  the 
sutures  should  be  immediately  removed. 

In  the  case  of  flap  wounds  in  which  there  is  a  connecting  pedicle 
of  soft  parts  an  attempt  should  he  made  to  heal  the  bone  flap  in  place 
again,  and  this  is  most  likely  to  succeed  if  suppuration  is  prevented. 
If  the  flap  is  too  severely  contused,  or  if  inflammation  and  suppuration 
are  already  present,  the  surgeon  will  probably  be  obliged  to  remove 
the  bone  flap  and  relinquish  all  idea  of  healing  it  in  place. 

If  portions  of  bone  with  their  covering  of  soft  parts  have  been  com- 
pletely severed  from  all  their  connections,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  defect  in  the  bone  by  means  of  pedunculated  skin  flaps  or  by  skin 
grafts.    Defects  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  should  be 
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treated  in  the  wav  deserihed  on  page  55.  Splintering  of  the  bone, 
especially  of  the  inner  table,  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  fractures 
of  the  skull. 

In  case  of  haemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery  it  may 
be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound  with  the  chisel  and  tie  the  artery. 

Bleeding  from  a  sinus  usually  yields  to  compression  in  the  wound. 
For  the  treatment  of  injuries  and  inflammations  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  see  ^  12  to  23. 

The  treatment  of  punctured  wounds  requires  but  few  words,  as  the 
general  rides  given  for  the  treatment  of  incised  wounds  apply  here. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
foreign  body  in  the  wound.  If  so,  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
wound  and  remove  the  body  with  forceps.  Frequently  it  is  necessary 
to  chisel  away  the  bone  surrounding  the  foreign  body. 

|  s.  Fractures  of  the  Vault  of  the  Skull. — Fractures  of  the  skull  in- 
volve either  the  vault  or  the  base,  or  both  are  fractured  simultane- 
ously. 

Fractures  of  the  vault  are  the  most  common  variety,  and  are  usually 
caused  by  direct  violence,  such  as  from  a  blow,  kick,  fall,  or  bullet. 
They  are  less  often  caused  by  indirect  violence. 

The  fracture  involves  either  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone,  or  it 
is  confined  to  the  outer  or  the  inner  table.  Fractures  of  the  inner 
table  alone  are  not  as  rare  as  at  one  time  thought.  Occasionally  frag- 
ments of  bone  are  completely  chipped  off  from  the  inner  table,  while 
on  the  outer  table  there  is  only  a  fissure,  or  a  very  superficial  injury. 

Bergmann,  in  his  work  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  mentioned  thirty 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  inner  table  without  any  apparent  injury  of  the 
external  table. 

We  distinguish,  according  to  the  character  of  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  the  bone,  the  following  forms  : 

1.  Fw&wres  of  the  bone,  which  are  analogous  to  the  crack  in  a 
plate.  They  pass  either  vertically  or  obliquely  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  bone,  or  they  are  confined  to  the  external  table  or 
more  commonly  to  the  internal  table.  The  latter  has  far  less  power 
of  resistance,  and  hence  the  name  "  vitreous  table.'1  For  the  same  rea- 
son, fissures  of  the  internal  table,  in  penetrating  fractures  of  the  skull, 
often  extend  over  more  surface  than  those  on  the  outer  table.  Fis- 
Bures  are  either  simple  or  forked,  and  vary  greatly  in  length.  They 
sometimes  spread  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  cross  over  sutures,  or  run 
along  in  them,  particularly  in  young  individuals.  It  is  of  practical 
importance  that  sometimes  one  or  both  edges  of  the  fissure  are  de- 
pressed below  the  surface. 


§8.] 
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%  Cow  mdm  "t>  (I  Fraot  ures  with  or  without  Fissures.— h\  a  commi- 
nuted fracture  there  are  several  fragments  present  of  different  sizes,  and 
a  portion  of  the  skull  may  he  completely  broken  up  into  small  pieces. 
A  comminuted  fracture  is  sometimes  stellate  in  form,  the  separate 
lines  of  fracture  running  out  radially  from  a  central  point,  In  the 
most  serious  cases  of  comminuted  frac- 
ture— resulting,  for  example,  from  a  fall 
from  a  great  height  or  from  an  injury 


c- 


Fig.  20. — Depressed  fracture  of  the  skull  seen 
from  the  outside,  resulting  from  a  fall  upon 
a  pointed  stone.  The  fissure,  a.  passes 
through  only  the  external  table  \  Berg- 
maun). 


Fig.  30. — Depressed  fracture  of  the  skull 
seen  from  the  inside.  This  skull  be- 
longed to  a  man  who  was  killed  by  being 
struck  on  the  head  several  times  with  a 
hammer :  a,  i,  a,  depressed  fractures 
( Bergmann). 


inflicted  by  machinery  or  from  a  cannon  shot — the  entire  vault  of  the 
skull  may  he  shattered  into  numerous  fragments.  Hofmann,  Buchner, 
and  others  have  reported  cases  in  which  the  skull  was  broken  into 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  ninety  pieces. 

Displacement  of  the  fragments,  especially  toward  the  cranial  cavity, 
is  of  great  importance  in  comminuted  fractures,  giving  rise  to  the  so- 
called  depressed  fracture-  |  Fig.  and  Fig.  30).  The  depression  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  hone  is  bent  or  pressed  inward  beyond  the 
limit  of  its  elasticity. 

3.  Fractures  with  Loss  of  Substemce  are  most  commonly  caused  by 
gunshot  injuries,  and  occur  with  or  without  splintering  of  the  bone. 
If  no  fissures  are  formed,  a  hole  with  sharp  edges  is  alone  present, 
which  looks  as  though  it  had  been  punched  out.  There  is  usually 
more  loss  of  substance  from  the  internal  table  at  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  bullet  than  from  the  external  table,  but  it  is  just  the  opposite 
at  the  point  of  exit.  There  are  often  numerous  fissures  which  not 
infrequently  connect  together  the  points  of  entrance  and  exit.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  is  seen  in  Fig.  31.  It  is  particularly  in 
gunshot  injuries  at  short  range  with  an  explosive  action  of  the  ball 
that  such  a  shattering  of  the  skull  occurs  as  shown  in  Fig.  31.  The 
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Fig.  81. — Gunshot  fractures  of  the  skull  in  a 
Russian  soldier  killed  at  Plewna  ;  <t,  entrance 
opening;  6,  exit  opening  (Bergmann  ). 


greater  the  momentum  of  the  missile  the  more  extensive  the  amount 
of  destruction.  The  latter  is  a  result  of  the  rise  in  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  within  the  cranial  cavity.    The  soft  mass  of  brain  tissue  with 

its  large  percentage  of  water  into 
which  the  ball  passes  receives,  as 
it  were,  a  bursting  strength  of  its 
own  and  forces  the  skull  apart. 
Among  others,  Busch,  Heppner, 
and  Eocher  have  made  some  very 
instructive  experiments  in  this 
subject.  In  consequence  of  the 
explosive  action  of  the  ball,  or 
rather  the  bursting  force  acquired 
by  the  incompressible  brain,  indi- 
rect fissures  are  formed  which 
have  no  connection  with  the  gun- 
shot opening  ;  in  other  words,  in- 
direct gunshot  fractures  result  at 
a  point  in  which  the  bullet  did 
not  come  in  contact.  Messerer 
has  collected  from  literature  eighteen  such  cases  of  indirect  gunshot 
fracture.  A  gunshot  injury  causes  both  a  direct  local  fracture  at  the 
points  of  entrance  and  exit,  and  indirect  fractures  as  a  result  of  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  within  the  skull.  On  skulls  from  which  the  brain 
has  been  removed  gunshot  injuries  never  cause  indirect  fissures. 

The  most  favourable  form  of  gunshot  injuries  arc,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  grazed  and  furrowed  wounds  with  or  without  penetration  into 
the  cranial  cavity.  Even  in  graze  shots,  however,  with  a  slight  amount 
of  depression,  fragments  may  be  broken  off  from  the  inner  table  and 
driven  into  the  brain. 

Balls  with  slight  momentum  may  give  rise  to  a  depressed  fracture, 
and  the  ball  not  infrequently  remains  within  the  bone.  Lead  balls 
change  their  shape  in  different  Ways  or  are  split  in  pieces.  The  mis- 
siles used  in  the  modern  <nms  consist  of  a  lead  foundation  and  a  steel 
or  nickel  jacket.  These  bullets,  especially  the  steel -jacket  kind,  retain 
their  shape  when  they  strike  bone,  do  not  break  up,  and  hence  cause 
smoother  and  more  cleanly  cut  wounds.  They  possess  a  tremendous 
penetrating  power,  shatter  the  skull  at  a  great  distance,  and  lodge 
within  the  same  much  less  frequently  than  the  earlier  lead  bullets.  Not 
infrequently  the  missiles  heal  up  in  the  bone,  and  even  in  the  brain. 

The  Mechanism  of  Fractures  of  the  Vault  of  the  Skull.— In  order  to  under- 
stand the  way  in  which  fractures  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  come  about,  the 
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fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  the  bone  in  itself  and  the  skull  as  a 
whole  are  elastic.    The  act  ion  of  pressure  or  a  blow  upon  a  certain  portion 
of  the  skull  causes  it  to  break  as  soon  as  the  limit  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
bone  at  this  point  is  ex- 
ceeded ;  if  the  Latter  does 
not  occur,  the  bone,  ow- 
ing  to  its  elasticity,  re- 
turns to  its  normal  posi- 
tion.  It  is  readily  under- 
stood, from  Fig.  32,  why 


Fig.  32.- 


-Mechanism  of  fracture  of  the  internal  table  alone 
(Scliematic). 


it  is  that  when  only  a  bending  in  of  the  bone  takes  place  the  less  resistant 
internal  table  may  be  pulled  asunder,  while  the  external  table  is  merely  im- 
pacted and  forced  inward,  but  not  broken.  Moreover,  it  can  be  understood 
why  in  a  complete  fracture  the  bone  is  first  broken  on  its  inner  surface  and 
later  on  its  external  surface.  A  similar  explanation  may  he  given  for  the 
fact  that  in  gunshot  injuries  in  which  the  ball  makes  only  an  entrance-open 
ing  and,  alter  entering  the  cranial  cavity,  strikes  the  inner  table  on  the  other 
side,  it  sometimes  shatters  at  this  point  the  external  table  alone  (Teevan). 

Moreover,  the  skull  as  a  whole  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity 
which  Messerer  has  recently  computed  by  exact  measurements.  When  force 
is  applied  over  a  large  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fall  from  a  height,  the 
skull  is  compressed  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts,  and  lengthened 
or  pulled  apart  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  this.  Two  kinds  of  fracture 
can  result  in  this  way — viz.,  a  "compression  fracture''  at  the  point  where  the 

skull  is  pressed  to- 
gether by  the  direct 
violence  (Fig.  33  A), 
and  a  *l  bursting  frac- 
ture" at  those  points 
where  the  skull  has 
been  lengthened  and 
pulled  asunder.  The 
latter  form  of  fracture 
is  caused  by  indirect 
violence  —  i.  e.,  at  a 
point  where  the  origi- 
nal force  did  not  act. 

When  we  take  up  the  mechanism  of  fractures  of  the  base  we  shall  return  to 
this  question  more  at  length.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  these  indirect 
fractures  of  the  skull  were  fractures  by  contrecoup — that  is,  it  was  believed 
that  the  vibrations  of  the  skull  wall  propagate  themselves  along  the  surface 
of  the  skull  according  to  fixed  rules,  and  can  become  concentrated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  head  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  rupture  in  the  continu- 
ity of  the  bone.  Bergmann,  Messerer,  and  others  have,  however,  proved  the 
incorrectness  of  this  theory.  An  exact  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  frac- 
tures of  the  skull  is  also  of  great  importance  from  a  medico  legal  point  of 
view.  Korber  has  shown  in  thirteen  selected  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull 
caused  by  the  action  of  massive  forces  that  the  above  division  into  "  com- 
pression fractures  "  and  "  bursting  fractures  "  is  really  the  correct  one.  The 


Fig.  33. — Schematic  represeutation  of  the  mechanism  of  fractures 
of  the  skull  by  compression  and  bursting. 
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direction  of  the  force  determines  the  direction  of  the  fracture.  The  burst- 
ing fractures  run  parallel  to  the  axis  of  compression,  while  the  compres- 
sion fractures  are  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  compression.  The  com- 
pression i*  either  unilateral  or  bilateral,  which  is  a  matter  of  medico-legal 
importance. 

In  the  production  of  gunshot  fractures  there  are  present,  as  mentioned 
above,  both  the  direct  local  fractures  at  the  points  of  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  ball  and  the  indirect  fractures  resulting  from  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
within  the  skull— i.  e.,  the  brain,  with  its  large  percentage  of  water  into  which 
the  bullet  strikes,  derives,  as  it  were,  an  energy  of  its  own  and  forces  the 
bones  apart. 

The  course  and  prognosis  of  a  fracture  of  the  vault  depend,  gen- 
erally speaking,  upon  whether  vital  parts  of  the  1  train  have  been  in- 
jured or  intracranial  haemorrhage  is  present.  Fractures  of  the  base 
arc,  as  a  rule,  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  vault.  Of  the  latter, 
fractures  in  the  temporal  region  are  probably  the  most  unfavourable, 
as  in  these  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  very  often  injured  and  the 
fracture  frequently  extends  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  Moreover,  all 
gunshot  fractures  have  a  very  bad  prognosis.  According  to  H.  Fischer, 
among  8,182  gunshot  injuries  of  the  skull  in  the  North-German 
united  army  during  the  Franco-Prussian  "War,  3,668  (45'1  per  cent) 
resulted  in  immediate  death,  and  nearly  half  of  those  found  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle  had  wounds  of  the  skull  (47-4  per  cent). 

The  brain  either  suffers  a  simultaneous  concussion  or  contusion,  or 
it  is  injured  by  a  splinter  of  bone.  In  still  other  cases  the  brain  suffers 
in  consequence  .of  lack  of  room  due  to  a  depression  of  the  fragments 
or  to  a  gradually  increasing  intracranial  haemorrhage.  When  we  come 
to  speak  more  fully  of  cerebral  compression  we  shall  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  diminished  space  upon  the  brain;  but  it  may  be 
emphasized  here  that  the  brain  can  endure  very  well  a  certain  amount 
of  this  diminution,  and  hence  trephining  is  not,  as  at  one  time,  in- 
dicated in  every  case  of  depressed  fracture.  The  brain  accommodates 
itself  up  to  a  certain  point  to  the  diminished  space  principally  by 
crowding  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  hence 
symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain  are  often  absent  in  depressed 
fractures.  It  is  also  well  known  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  children 
and  young  persons,  depressions  sometimes  disappear  soon  after  the 
injury.  In  one  case  reported  by  Volkmann  a  depression  in  a  child 
six  months  old  could  no  longer  be  made  out  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours. 

It  is,  moreover,  in  many  cases  not  the  depressed  bone  that  causes 
the  cerebral  symptoms,  but  rather  the  contusion  of  the  brain  and  the 
haemorrhage  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater.    This  does  not,  how- 
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ever,  mean  that  a  depression  of  the  bone  can  not  by  itself  cause  symp- 
toms of  compression,  and  that  trephining  is  never  indicated.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  cases  on  record  where  trephining  with  eleva- 
tion of  the  depressed  bone  or  its  edges  has  caused  the  unconsciousness 
and  paralyses  to  immediately  disappear. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  symptomatology  of 
fractures  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  depends  largely  upon  the  manifesta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  brain.  The  latter  are  caused  (1)  by  concussion 
of  the  brain,  (2)  by  intracranial  haemorrhage  (compression  of  the  brain), 
or  (3)  by  injury  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain  (contusion  of  the 
brain).  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  symptoms,  see  §§  13-18. 
I  will  only  emphasize  here  that  the  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the 
brain  appear  immediately  after  the  injury  ;  they  consist,  according  to 
the  degree  of  concussion,  in  disturbances  of  the  intellect  (stupor, 
coma,  delirium),  vertigo,  headache,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  changes 
in  the  body  temperature  (increase  or  diminution),  pulse,  and  respira- 
tion. In  compression  of  the  brain,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  intracra- 
nial extravasation  of  blood,  such  as  one  following  haemorrhage  from 
the  middle  meningeal  artery,  the  behaviour  of  the  patient  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. There  is  here  always  a  period  of  freedom  from  symptoms,  and 
unconsciousness  and  paralyses  do  not  appear  until  after  a  certain  length 
of  time  varying  from  four  to  twelve  hours,  when  the  intracranial 
haemorrhage  has  become  large  enough  to  cause  sufficient  diminution  of 
room  in  the  cranial  cavity.  It  is  still  open  to  question  whether  there 
is  danger  for  the  patient  from  aspiration  of  air  after  injury  of  a  sinus 
of  the  dura  mater  in  case  of  compound  fractures.  Contusion  of  the 
brain  gives  rise  to  certain  focal  symptoms,  depending  upon  the  portion 
of  the  brain  injured. 

Apart  from  injury  of  the  contents  of  the  cranium,  including  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the  further  course 
of  a  fracture  of  the  skull  whether  or  not  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion take  place  at  the  point  of  fracture.  This  is  particularly  to  be 
feared  in  the  case  of  compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  especially  com- 
pound comminuted  fractures,  which  have  not  received  antiseptic  treat- 
ment. The  causes  of  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  are  well  known 
to  us,  and  consist  in  infection  of  the  wound  with  micro-organisms  (see 
the  Principles  of  Surgery.  §  :>7  and  §  67).  As  a  result  of  the  suppura- 
tion, necrosis  of  the  bone  is  very  apt  to  take  place.  In  addition  to  this, 
cellulitis,  erysipelas,  meningitis,  sinus  thrombosis,  brain  abscess,  pyaemia, 
and  septicaemia  are  to  be  feared.  Every  suppurative  process  which 
spreads  to  the  cranial  cavity  and  extends  itself  here  is  fatal.  The 
promptness  with  which  a  suppurative  meningitis  follows  a  compound 
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fracture  of  the  skull  and  the  incredible  rapidity  with  which  it  some- 
times spreads  are  illustrated  in  a  case  reported  by  Bergmann.  The 
latter  found,  in  the  case  of  a  Russian  soldier  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
War,  who  died  thirty  to  forty  hours  after  an  injury  to  the  head,  sup- 
purative meningitis  of  the  convexity  and  base  of  the  brain,  which 
extended  down  along  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  as  far  as  the 
cauda  equina. 

Simple  fractures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  never  complicated 
by  inflammation  and  suppuration,  because  here  there  is  no  external 
wound  through  which  an  infection  with  micro-organisms  can  take 
place. 

Beger  made  the  interesting  observation  in  the  Leipsic  clinic  that  in- 
juries of  the  head,  especially  fractures  of  the  skull,  under  the  influence 
of  an  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  are  very  aj:>t  to  become 
complicated  with  symptoms  of  meningitis. 

Among  the  sequebe  of  fractures  of  the  skull  may  be  mentioned 
psychic  disturbances,  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  convulsions,  especially 
epilepsy,  which  comparatively  often  makes  its  appearance  as  the  result 
of  irritation  of  certain  areas  in  the  cortex  (Echeverria  and  others). 
Hitzig  was  the  first  to  show  that  by  electrical  stimulation  of  the  motor 
area  of  the  cortex  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  at  first 
local  and  later  general,  convulsions  take  place.  The  ultimate  result 
of  a  fracture  of  the  skull  where  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  bullet,  has 
healed  up  in  the  wound,  always  remains  in  doubt,  as  the  patient  may 
suddenly  die  years  afterward  from  abscess  of  the  brain  or  acute  men- 
ingitis. 

A  simple  fracture  of  the  skull  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  collection  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  beneath  the  skin  of  the  scalp.  The  soft, 
fluctuating  tumour  usually  pulsates  perceptibly.  Tbe  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
comes  either  from  the  subarachnoid  space,  or,  in  case  of  injury  to  the  brain, 
it  may  come  from  the  lateral  ventricles.  These  cases  should  not  be  confused 
with  hernia  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes.  The  prognosis  of  this  compli- 
cation is  unfavourable,  one  half  of  the  recorded  cases  having  died  of  menin- 
gitis. In  the  cases  which  recovered,  the  tumours  were  made  to  disappear 
quickly  and  permanently  by  the  use  of  dressings  which  exerted  pressure. 
Occasionally  a  circumscribed  cyst  persists  after  the  gap  in  the  bone  has 

closed. 

Repair  of  Fractures  of  the  Vault.  -The  repair  of  fractures  of  tbe  vault 
of  the  skull  takes  place  as  follows  :  The  amount  of  callus  is  generally  slight, 
and  its  formation  slower  than  usual,  so  that  the  covering  over  of  defects  is 
often  only  incomplete.  The  callus  is  formed  hy  the  periosteum,  the  medulla 
and,  especially  on  the  inner  table,  by  the  dura  mater.  Generally  speaking 
the  formation  of  callus  is  more  marked  on  the  inner  table  than  on  the  outer' 
so  that  not  infrequently  osteophytes  result,  which  as  a  rule  disappear  a<rain 
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gradually  (Fig.  34).  Bergmann  thinks  that  this  meagre  and  slow  callus 
formation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fragments  are  not  movable  upon  one 
another.  If  the  holes  and  gaps  are  not  too  large,  they  are  in  most  cases 
gradually  filled  in  with  bone,  but  in 
other  cases  even  fissures  may  be  still 
open  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  extensive 
comminuted  fractures  are  sometimes 
observed  to  heal  rapidly  with  very 
complete  bony  union,  as  in  the  ease 
represented  in  Fig.  35.  Short  fissures 
and  shallow  indentations  usually  dis 
appear  without  leaving  any  trace, 
while  very  long  or  gaping  fissures  are 
often  closed  only  by  growth  of  bone 
from  the  internal  table  and  remain 
entirely  open  on  the  external  table, 
forming  a  groove  or  furrow.  The  re- 
pair of  fractures  of  the  skull  maybe 
summed  up  by  saying  that  the  less  the 
distance  between  the  edges  of  the  bone,  the  more  complete  the  bony  union, 
and  if  this  distance  is  considerable,  complete  or  incomplete  fissures  and  gaps 
will  result.  In  the  case  of  comminuted  fractures  the  lines  of  fracture  usually 
remain  permanently  visible. 

In  fractures  with  loss  of  substance  the  defect  in  the  bone  is  only  excep- 
tionally covered  in  by  the  formation  of  new  bone.  As  a  rule,  a  membra- 
nous covering  is  formed,  consisting  of  dense  fibrous  connective  tissue.  In  de- 
fects of  six  to  eight  square  centimetres,  a  bony  closure  is,  according  to  Berg- 
mann, not  to  be  expected.   But  exceptional  cases  have  been  observed  in  which 


Fiu.  35.— Healed  comminuted  fracture  with  Fig.  86.— Healed  gunshot  fracture  of  the 

numerous  fissures  (Bergmann).  skull:  a,  entrance  opening ;  5,  exit  open- 

ing (Pathological  Institute  at  Leipsic). 


defects  eight  to  ten  centimetres  in  circumference  have  been  completely  filled 
in  with  bone,  as  in  the  cases  reported  by  Kiister,  Brnns,  and  others.  The 
regenerative  power  of  the  cranial  bones  sometimes  seems  greater  than  has. 
been  hitherto  supposed. 


Fio.  34. — Papillary  osteophyte  more  than  a 
oentimetre  in  height  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  skull  following  a  fracture  ( Pathologi- 
cal Institute  at  Leipsic). 
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That  even  penetrating  gunshot  wounds  of  the  skull  can  heal  up  is  proved 
by  a  skull  in  the  pathological  collection  at  Leipsic  (Fig.  36).  Bergmann 
mentions  this  skull,  and  states  that  it  is  the  only  healed  penetrating  gunshot 
wound  of  the  skull  which  he  has  seen  in  a  collection.  The  entrance  opening 
in  the  frontal  bone  {a)  is  closed  by  newly  formed  bone,  while  the  larger  exit 
.  opening,  which  is  also  in  the  frontal  bone,  has  remained  a  defect. 

Completely  separated  splinters  of  bone  may  heal  in  place  again  in  case  of 
aseptically  treated  compound  fractures  and  in  simple  fractures.  On  the 
inner  table  broken-off  splinters  of  bone  may  unite  in  such  a  position  that  the 
surface  of  the  brain  is  constantly  irritated  by  a  projecting  piece  of  bone,  giv- 
ing rise  to  epileptic  convulsions.  These  convulsions  may  suddenly  make 
their  appearance,  with  or  without  vomiting,  after  the  fracture  has  been 
healed  for  months  or  years.  They  can  also  be  caused  by  a  brain  abscess 
which  has  developed  slowly  as  the  result  of  a  fracture  of  the  skull. 

In  the  case  of  simple  fractures  during  the  first  years  of  life,  especially  in 
the  first  and  second,  the  influence  of  the  growth  of  the  brain  upon  the  lines 
of  fractures  and  fissures  is  such  that  large  gaps  sometimes  result,  which  may 
close  again,  but  which  usually  go  on  increasing  in  size.  Weinlechner  dis- 
tinguishes two  forms  :  1,  those  in  which  the  brain  forms  the  bottom  of  a  gap, 
and  2,  those  with  the  formation  of  a  cyst  ("  false  meningocele  "). 

Simple  fractures  of  the  skull  may  also,  as  already  mentioned,  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  cysts.  These  cysts,  which  are  more  or  less  perfectly  devel- 
oped, probably  result  either  fi'om  a  subperiosteal  collection  of  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  owing  to  rupture  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  at  the  time  of  frac- 
ture, or  there  is  a  cystic  metamorphosis  of  the  extravasated  blood  that  is 
present.  Like  the  gaps  in  the  bone,  these  cysts  may  disappear  in  time  spon- 
taneously. 

Diagnosis  of  Fractures  of  the  Vault— The  diagnosis  of  fractures  of  the 
vault  of  the  skull  is  in  the  case  of  compound  fractures  readily  made,  as  the 
line  of  fracture  can  be  easily  seen  and  felt.  It  is  true  that  very  small  fis- 
sures are  not  infrequently  hard  to  make  out,  but  if  the  fissure  communi- 
cates with  the  air.  the  blood  can  usually  be  seen  to  ooze  from  the  line  of 
fracture.  Localized  tenderness  along  the  line  of  fracture  is  another  impor- 
tant diagnostic  symptom.  Pulsation  of  the  brain  in  the  wound  points  to 
a  fracture  which  has  involved  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone  and  opened 
the  cranial  cavity.  Such  a  pulsation  can  usually  be  made  evident  by  irri- 
gating the  wound  with  bichloride  or  carbolic  acid.  If  there  is  a  defect  in 
the  bone,  the  pulsation  is,  of  course,  more  easily  recognised.  But  even 
though  the  dura  mater  is  exposed,  pulsation  of  the  brain  may  be  absent 
in  the  case  of  comminuted  fractures  if  a  fragment  of  bone  is  pushed  un- 
derneath the  surrounding  bone.  In  such  cases  the  wound  should  be  care- 
fully examined  and  the  displaced  bone  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  After 
its  removal  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  becomes  visible.  If  the  dura  has  been 
injured  the  brain  may  protrude.  Escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  with  laceration 
of  the  arachnoid  membrane  is  rare.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  also  come 
from  the  lateral  ventricles  if  there  has  been  a  deep  injury  of  the  brain.  It 
•is  inadvisable  to  probe  injuries  of  the  head  too  much.  In  the  case  of  simple 
fractures  the  skull  should  be  carefully  palpated  in  order  to  make  out  any 
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depression,  fissure,  or  sharp  edges  of  a  fragment.  If  there  is  much  swelling, 
due  to  a  large  extravasation  of  blood,  palpation  of  the  site  of  fracture  is  diffi- 
cult, and  in  such  cases  the  blood  should  be  removed  by  massage.  In  palpa- 
tion of  the  skull  one  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  sutures,  Wormian  bones, 
and  depressions,  either  congenital  or  due  to  gradual  atrophy  of  the  bone,  for 
fractures.  A  localized  point  of  tenderness  is  of  great  value  in  making"  the 
diagnosis.  The  latter  is  easiest  in  the  case  of  depressed  and  comminuted 
fractures,  while  simple  fissures  often  escape  recognition  entirely.  It  is  further 
of  great  importance  to  get  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  condition  of  the 
inner  table.  Generally  speaking,  the  inner  table  is  more  likely  to  be  shat- 
tered or  otherwise  injured  the  more  marked  the  depression  and  the  more 
localized  the  injury,  in  other  words,  the  more  circumscribed  the  fracture,  as 
in  fractures  due  to  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 

In  diagnosing  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table  alone,  percussion  and  auscul- 
tation have  been  made  use  of,  but  as  yet  with  little  success.  Certain  brain 
symptoms  are  of  more  importance  in  this  particular,  such  as  vomiting  and 
convulsions  which  may  be  caused  by  a  splinter  of  bone  which  has  been 
driven  into  the  brain. 

In  all  comminuted  fractures  one  should  examine  carefully  for  any  dis- 
placement of  the  fragments,  especially  toward  the  cranial  cavity,  and  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  remedy  it. 

For  the  differential  diagnosis  between  concussion,  compression,  and  con- 
tusion of  the  brain,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  description  of  the  symptoms 
given  on  page  47.  In  all  fractures  in  the  temporal  region  in  which,  some 
time  after  the  injury,  vomiting  and  progressive  stupor  make  their  appear- 
ance, an  injury  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  highly  probable. 

The  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Vault  consists,  above  all,  in  pre- 
venting intracranial  disturbances  and  remedying  them  as  far  as  possible 
in  case  they  are  already  present.  The  patient  should  be  transported 
with  the  greatest  care,  especially  in  the  case  of  gunshot  fractures.  The 
transportation  of  a  compound  fracture  in  a  jolting  wagon  and  over  a 
rough  road  has  proved  fatal  in  many  instances. 

Simple  fractures  of  the  vault  are  treated  by  rest  in  bed  in  case  there 
are  no  special  cerebral  symptoms.  The  intact  covering  of  skin  is  the 
best  barrier  to  inflammation  at  the  site  of  fracture.  Ice  and  antiphlogis- 
tic remedies  are  unnecessary,  except  in  the  case  of  marked  congestion 
and  severe  headache.  Ice  should  not  be  used  for  too  long  a  time,  as 
the  callus  formation  may  be  thus  materially  interfered  with.  Further- 
more, the  diet  should  be  restricted  and  the  bowels  moved  regularly. 
The  cerebral  manifestations,  in  so  far  as  they  are  due  to  concussion  of 
the  brain,  also  require  no  special  treatment,  and  even  a  depression  at 
the  site  of  fracture  may  be  left  alone  in  case  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
compression  or  injury  of  the  brain.  Depressed  fragments  six  to  eight 
centimetres  in  diameter  and  one  to  two  centimetres  below  the  surface 
have  been  known  to  cause  no  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  brain  (Berg- 
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mann).  The  diminution  in  the  amount  of  intracranial  space  gradually 
regulates  itself. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  depressed  fracture  gives  rise  to  symptoms 
of  cerebral  compression,  the  latter  are  probably  always  due  to  an  intra- 
cranial haemorrhage,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  trephine, 
in  order  to  remove  the  blood  clots  or  arrest  the  haemorrhage  by  liga- 
tion of  the  injured  vessel,  w  hich  in  many  cases  is  the  middle  meningeal 
artery.  Under  such  conditions  one  must  often  operate  promptly,  espe- 
cially if  the  symptoms  of  compression  increase  in  severity. 

In  other  cases  simple  depressed  fractures  are  combined  with  con- 
tusion of  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  In  these  cases  I  agree  with  Eerg- 
mann  that  trephining  in  order  to  prevent  future  disturbances,  such  as 
epilepsy,  is  not  indicated.  Bergmann  rightly  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
contusions  of  the  brain  may  heal  spontaneously,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  by  trephining  prevent  the  sec- 
ondary disturbances. 

In  simple  comminuted  fractures  as  well,  operative  measures  are 
usually  unnecessary.  Should  necrosis  of  a  fragment  occur,  the  seques- 
trum should  be  removed  later  on,  after  the  cranial  cavity  has  become 
shut  off.  If  one  or  more  splinters  of  bone  have  penetrated  the  dura 
mater,  and  symptoms  are  present  which  point  to  injury  of  the  cortical 
substance  lying  beneath  the  point  of  fracture,  trephining  is  indicated 
— i.  e.,  the  fracture  is  exposed,  and  sufficient  bone  chiselled  away  or  the 
fragment  removed.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  decide 
whether  one  should  operate  or  not. 

Treatment  of  Compound  Fractures  of  the  Skull. — As  regards  the 
treatment  of  compound  fractures  of  the  skull  a  distinction  is  made 
between  those  which  are  confined  to  a  small  area  and  those  which 
are  more  extensive.  The  narrower  the  bounds  of  the  fracture  the 
more  necessary  are  operative  measures,  but  the  farther  the  fracture 
extends  over  the  vault— and  it  may  be  over  the  base — the  less  are  we 
able  or  do  we  need  to  operate.  Generally  speaking,  the  treatment  of 
compound  fractures  of  the  skull  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  compound 
fractures;  in  other  words,  we  always  strive  to  obtain  primary  union  of 
the  wound  that  is  present  by  antiseptic  measures.  The  sooner  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  skull  is  subjected  to  antiseptic  treatment,  the 
more  likely  are  inflammation  and  suppuration  at  the  seat  of  fracture  to 
be  avoided,  and  the  healing  to  be  without  reaction. 

The  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  injuries  of  the  soft  parts  conform 
to  the  rules  given  in  §  2.  The  fracture  itself  should  be  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible,  especially  in  case  of  extensive  comminuted  fractures. 
Fragments  of  bone  which  are  still  connected  with  the  periosteum  and 
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dura  mater  should  be  left  in  place,  but  those  about  whose  preservation 
there  is  any  doubt  should  be  removed  immediately.  In  case  the  mid- 
dle- meningeal  artery  is  injured,  it  should  be  sufficiently  exposed  to 
make  it  possible  to  ligate  it  or  pass  a  suture  around  it.  The  drainage- 
tubes  should  be  short  and  reach  only  to  the  line  of  fracture.  As  re- 
gards' suture  of  the  wound,  the  general  principles  given  in  §  2  apply 
here  Bergmann  is  very  much  in  favour  of  suturing  the  wound,  while 
other  surgeons  prefer  not  to  close  it  at  all,  or  only  partially,  by  means  of 
tension  sutures.  The  more  experienced  one  is  in  antisepsis,  the  more 
justified  he  is  in  suturing  the  wound.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  leave 
the  wound  open  at  first  and  simply  pack  it,  and  after  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  put  in  secondary  sutures.  Wounds  which  are  much 
contused  should,  as  a  rule,  not  be  sutured.  In  case  of  loss  of  substance 
in  the  soft  parts,  it  is  advisable  to  cover  over  the  fracture  with  skin  flaps. 

The  wound  may  be  dressed  by  dusting  over  it  iodoform  powder 
and  then  covering  it  with  shaken  gauze  which  has  been  wet  in  l-to-1,000 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  wrung  out,  over  which  moss  cushions  moist- 
ened in  l-to-1,000  bichloride  or  dry  cotton  are  laid  ;  the  entire  dressing 
is  then  secure:  I  by  gauze  bandages  in  the  way  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  9.  I 
nowr  cover  the  wound  with  sterilized  gauze,  over  which  I  lay  sterilized 
absorbent  cotton,  and  bandage  the  whole  in  place  with  sterilized  gauze 
bandages.  The  patient  must  be  carefully  watched  during  the  further 
course  of  treatment,  and  it  is  especially  important  to  watch  the  tem- 
perature carefully.  If  the  wound  has  been  sutured,  the  first  dressing 
must  in  any  case  be  changed  after  twenty -four  hours,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  inspect  the  wound  carefully  and  remove  here  and  there  a  suture 
or  a  drainage-tube.  The  antiseptic  protective  dressings  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  wound  has  completely  healed,  and  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
change  the  dressings  in  compound  fractures  of  the  skull  more  often 
than  usual. 

If  the  patient  comes  under  treatment  with  a  compound  fracture 
which  is  already  inflamed  and  suppurating,  the  prognosis  is  less  favour- 
able. In  such  cases  many  surgeons  make  use  of  stronger  antiseptic 
solutions  for  disinfecting  the  wound,  such  as  five-per-cent  carbolic 
acid,  eight  per-cent  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  etc.,  but  l-to-1,000 
bichloride  of  mercury  is  probably  strong  enough. 

In  those  compound  fractures  which  are  confined  to  a  small  area, 
and  in  which  there  are  splinters  of  bone  directed  toward  the  cranial 
cavity,  as  in  Fig.  30,  trephining  is  necessary,  in  order  to  remove  the 
projecting  piece  of  bone. 

Fractures  of  the  inner  table  alone,  of  which  the  diagnosis  is  usually 
very  doubtful,  are  treated  according  to  general  principles.    If  symp- 
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Toms  of  compression  due  to  intracranial  haemorrhage  and  focal  symp- 
toms make  their  appearance,  trephining  will  be  necessary. 

Gunshot  wounds  are  likewise  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
other  compound  fractures.  In  all. gunshot  fractures  one  should  make 
a  careful  examination  with  the  eye  and  finger,  and  all  completely  sepa- 
rated fragments  of  hone  or  balls  should  be  removed.  Pieces  of  lead 
and  splinters  of  bone  are  often  driven  into  the  brain,  but  it  is  wrong 
to  probe  around  too  much  for  them  in  the  wound  or  in  the  brain.  One 
should  confine  himself  to  removing  from  the  brain  only  such  splinters 
of  bone  and  balls  which  can  he  directly  seen  or  felt  with  the  finger. 
Probing  along  the  path  of  the  bullet  should  be  done  cautiously  or 
omitted  entirely,  and,  unless  special  indications  require  the  removal  of 
the  ball,  one  should  give  up  looking  for  it.  Balls  and  splinters  of 
bone  may  heal  up  aseptically  within  the  brain,  sometimes  without 
injury  to  the  patient,  and  sometimes  causing  corresponding  disturb- 
ances, such  as  epilepsy  and  paralyses.  In  a  good  many  cases  death  has 
occurred  suddenly  from  acute  meningitis  and  abscess  of  the  brain. 
Bergmann  has  collected  a  number  of  interesting  cases  of  this  sort.  It 
is  rare  for  foreign  bodies  to  heal  up  inside  the  cranial  cavity  without 
causing  disturbances  later  on. 

In  punched-out  gunshot  fractures  the  inner  table  is  often  exten- 
sively comminuted,  and  hence  Bergmann  recommends  trephining  and 
chiselling  away  the  edges  of  the  fracture;  in  this  way  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  remove  the  ball  from  beneath  the  bone  or  from  the  brain. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  luck  whether  one  finds  the  ball  or  not.  Lead 
balls  are  often  broken  up  into  single  fragments. 

The  treatment  of  the  complications  and  other  disturbances  during 
the  course  of  fractures  of  the  skull  has  already  been  taken  up  in  §  4,  in 
connection  with  inflammations  of  the  scalp.  For  the  treatment  of  in- 
juries and  inflammations  of  the  skull  contents  see  §§  13-23.  The  treat- 
ment of  traumatic  prolapse  of  the  brain  is  given  in  §  18,  and  that  of 
hernia  cerebri  in  §  22. 

In  all  inflammatory  complications  on  the  part  of  the  scalp  and  the 
contents  of  the  skull  it  is  of  chief  importance  that  the  situation  be 
recognised  early  enough. 

These  complications  are  most  sure  to  he  avoided  by  early  disinfec- 
tion of  the  wound;  but  if  a  diffuse  meningitis  is  already  present,  our 
therapy  is  as  yet  completely  powerless. 

The  complete  repair  of  fractures  of  the  skull  is  often  very  much 
delayed  by  necrosis  of  splinters  of  bone  or  of  the  edges  of  the  bone. 
When  separated,  the  sequestra  are  easily  removed,  and  then  complete 
union  usually  follows  very  quickly. 
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Fig.  37. — Osteoplastic  restoration  of  de- 
tects in  the  skull:  A,  defect;  B,  pe- 
dunculated flap  of  skin,  periosteum, 
and  bone  which  includes  the  external 
table  and  a  portion  of  the  diploe. 


Defects  in  the  cranial  hones  of  appreciable  size  may  he  protected 
from  external  injury  by  a  leather  pad  or  a  metallic  plate.  In  suitable 
cases  the  defect  may  be  closed  by  transplanting  small  pieces  of  cartilage 
or  bone  from  young  animals  or  chil- 
dren, or  by  the  use  of  decalcified  bone 
plates  after  Senn,  Kiimmel,  and  oth- 
ers ;  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
decalcified  bone  is  replaced  by  normal 
bone.  Another  excellent  method  of 
covering  in  defects  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  pedunculated  skin-peri- 
osteum-bone flaps%  taken  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  defect  (Fig.  37).  By  this 
method  a  flap  corresponding  in  size  to 
the  defect  is  raised,  consisting  of  the 
soft  parts,  periosteum,  and  external 
lamina  of  the  skull,  just  as  in  osteo- 
plastic resection  of  the  skull  (§  23). 
Even  defects  of  considerable  size  can 
be  successfully  closed  by  these  osteo- 
plastic flaps.  Eiselsberg  and  Hinter- 
stoisser  permanently  closed  defects  in  the  skull  in  three  cases  with  a 
celluloid  plate  two  millimetres  thick  ;  the  cutaneous  wound  healed  by 
primary  union.  The  celluloid  plate  is  so  fashioned  that  it  fits  very 
snugly  into  the  defect.  I  have  also  successfully  healed  completely 
separated  splinters  of  bone  in  place  after  previously  warming  them  in 
a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  to  5,000  to  10,000)  or  in  a 
0-7-per-cent  salt  solution. 

Leser  has  given  some  statistics  concerning-  the  value  of  trephining  for 
fresli  compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  from  observations  made  in  Volk- 
m aim's  clinic.  Of  thirty-six  cases  of  compound  fracture,  thirty-two  recov- 
ered, while  four  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the  injury  and  not  from  the 
trephining.  Among  the  thirty-two  cases  that  lived  there  were  eight  gunshot 
fractures,  and  of  these  there  were  five  cases  in  which  the  ball  could  not  be 
reached.  The  dura  mater  was  injured  twenty  times,  the  brain  eleven  limes; 
in  four  cases  drainage  of  the  brain  was  resorted  to;  and  twice  prolapse  of 
the  brain  took  place,  which,  however,  disappeared  spontaneously.  In  each 
case  the  wound  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected,  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  and  remove  the  foreign  bodies,  blood  clots,  and  crushed  tis- 
sues from  the  dura  and  the  brain,  trephining  was  undertaken  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  The  wound  was  drained,  and  where  possible  sutured,  As  dressing 
materials,  iodoform  gauze  and  moss  cushions  were  used,  while  water-tight 
materials  were  discarded  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  drying  of  the 
dressings.    The  first  dressing  was  changed  after  three  to  five  days,  and  the 
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second  was  left  on  longer.  Wagner,  Thiersch,  and  others  have  likewise  ob- 
tained excellent  results  from  early  trephining  or  enlargement  of  the  wound 
in  the  soft  parts  and  bone. 

8  9.  Fractures  of  the  Base  of  the  Skull  are  usually  indirect  and  caused 
by  violence  applied  to  the  vault,  less  often  to  the  facial  bones  or  the 
vertebral  column.  Fractures  of  the  base  due  to  direct  violence  are 
rare  if  we  leave  gunshot  fractures  out  of  consideration. 

The  mechanism  of  fractures  of  the  base  has  not  only  a  scientific 
interest,  but  is  also  practically  of  great  importance  in  their  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  We  distinguish  here  also  direct  and  indirect  frac- 
tures. 

I.  The  Mechanism  of  Indirect  Fractures  of  the  Base  has  often  been  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  it  has  been  really  under- 
stood and  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  elastic  properties  of  the  skull 
(Bruns.  Messerer,  Bergmann,  and  others).  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that 
the  vibrations  of  the  skull  wall  propagated  themselves  according  to  certain 
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Fig.  38  A  and  Fig.  38  i?.— Partial  (A)  and  complete  (B)  transverse  fracture  of  the  base. 


laws,  accumulated  at  points  of  the  skull  opposite  those  at  which  the  violence 
was  applied,  and  brought  about  here  a  rupture  in  the  continuity  of  the  bone 
(Saucerotte).  According  to  Aran,  fractures  of  the  base  are  simply  fractures 
by  irradiation — i.  e.,  the  fissure  always  begins  at  the  point  where  the  violence 
is  inflicted  and  then  takes  the  shortest  route  possible  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 
Felicet  likewise  adopted  in  the  main  this  view,  and  lie  also  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  architectural  construction  of  the  skull  and  especially  of 
the  base  is  of  importance  in  the  mechanism  of  fractures  of  the  base.  Ac- 
cording to  Felicet,  the  skull  is  made  up  of  strong  buttresses  and  weaker 
intermediate  arches.  The  fractures  of  the  base,  according  to  his  view,  run 
along  the  weak  arches,  leaving  the  buttresses  intact.  This  theory  holds  for 
a  certain  number  of  fractures  of  the  base,  but  Felicet  himself  could  find  in 
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it  no  satisfactory  explanation,  as  he  too  adopted  Aran's  view  that  fractures  of 
the  base  are  due  to  irradiation. 

In  order  to  have  a  correct  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  fractures 
of  the  base,  one  must  attach  particular  importance  to  the  fad  that  by  the 
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Fig.  39  A  and  Fig.  39  i?.— Partial  (A)  and  complete  (B)  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  base  of  the 

skull. 

infliction  of  violence  to  the  elastic  skull  a  change  in  its  form  results.  If  the 
skull  had  a  uniform  thickness  and  power  of  resistance,  the  fissures  could,  as 
Brims  has  said,  be  reckoned  out  mathematically.    This  is,  however,  not  the 


A  B 
Fig.  40  A  and  Fig.  40  B—  Diagonal  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 


case.  Stronger  and  weaker  portions  alternate  both  on  the  vault  and  more 
particularly  at  the  base ;  the  base  also  has  many  openings  for  vessels  and 
nerves  besides  the  occipital  foramen. 
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Besides  this  elasticity,  the  point  at  which  the  violence  is  inflicted  and  its 
direction  are  of  great  importance.    In  accordance  with  the  statistical  facts 
collected  by  Schwarz,  and  the  experimental  investigations  relating-  to  the 
elasticity  and  strength  of  the  cranial  bones  made  by  Messerer  and  Hermann, 
we  at  present  agree  with  Wahl,  Korber,  and  others,  that  fractures  of  the  base 
always  run  in  the  direction  of  the  violence  that  inflicts  the  injury,  or  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  pressure ;  they  are  therefore  not  irradiated  fractures, 
but  fractures  by  bursting  or  compression.    The  fractures  due  to  bursting 
run  parallel  to  the  axis  of  pressure,  and  those  due  to  compression  run  at  right 
angles  to  this  axis.    The  compression  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral,  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  of  great  importance  from  a  medico-legal  standpoint.  As 
the  experiments  made  by  Messerer  and  Korber  show.,  the  fractures  result 
either  from  a  caving  in  of  the  skull  at  the  point  of  greatest  pressure,  or 
from  a  bursting  or  pulling  apart  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  stretched. 
We  should  keep  distinct  these  two  kinds  of  fractures — viz.,  those  due  to 
compression,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  pressure,  and  those 
due  to  bursting,  which  run  parallel  to  it.    Thus,  transverse  compression  of 
the  skull  gives  rise  to  a  partial  or  complete  transverse  bursting  fracture  of 
the  base  (Fig.  38),  and  compression  of  the  skull  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
to  a  partial  or  complete  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  same  kind  (Fig.  39), 
while  in  oblique  compression  the  fracture  has  a  diagonal  direction  (Fig.  40). 
All  the  illustrated  types  of  fracture  are  taken  from  Wahls  work  on  this 

subiect.  Compression  of  the  skull  in  a  ver- 
tical direction  between  the  vertex  and  the 
vertebral  column  gives  rise  to  fractures  by 
crushing  or  compression,  which  usually 
take  the  form  of  a  circular  fracture  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  occipital  foramen. 
Tins,  latter  variety  is  most  commonly 
caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  feet,  knees,  or 
buttocks,  by  which  the  vertebral  column  is 
pressed  from  below  against  the  occiput,  or, 
vice  versa,  the  skull  is  pressed  against  the 
spine  as  in  a  fall  upon  the  head  (Fig.  41). 
These  fractures  can  also  be  designated  as 
fractures  by  cont re-coup.  In  the  same  way 
a  fracture  of  the  base  by  compression  may 
occur  in  the  middle  fossa  from  a  blow  or 
fall  upon  the  chin  which  is  transmitted  by 
the  lower  jaw. 

The  two  diagrams  given  in  Fig.  42, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  fractures  of  the  vault,  may 
make  what  has  just  been  said  more  plain.  By  compression  of  the  skull  in  a 
vertical  direction  from  the  vault  against  the  vertebral  column  (see  Fig.  42  A) 
the  sphere  A  B  C  D  is  changed  into  the  ellipse  abc  d.  Fractures  by  com- 
pression may  take  place  at  the  points  a  and  c  which  have  been  pressed  far- 
thest from  their  normal  position,  while  at  b  and  d  fractures  by  bursting 
result.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the  skull  ABCD  (see  Fig.  42  B)  is  compressed 


Fio.  41. — Comminuted  fracture  of  the 
occipital  bone  from  impact  of  the 
spine  against  the  occiput  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  upon  the  head  or  the 
feet  or  buttocks. 
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Fig.  42  A  and  Fio.  42  B. — Schematic  representation  of  the  mech- 
anism of  fractures  of  the  skull  by  compression  and  bursting. 


at  D  alone  without  counter-pressure— at  the  foramen  magnum,  for  example— 
by  a  fall  upon  the  feet,  a  fracture  by  compression  may  occur  at  D,  and  at  the 
same  time  fractures  by 
bursting  may  result  at 
x  and  y,  which  repre- 
sent the  points  of  great- 
est bulging  in  the  me- 
ridians A  D  and  C  D. 
The  elasticity  and 
strength  of  the  skull 
being  variable,  the  frac- 
tures by  bursting  are 
most  likely  to  occur  at 
the  weakest  part  of  the 
skull,  which  is  the  base.  Hence  this  variety  of  fracture  is  very  common  at 
the  base,  and  always  takes  place  along  one  or  more  meridians  parallel  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts.  Probably  all  indirect  fractures  of  the 
base  are,  if  we  exclude  the  fractures  by  compression  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  fractures  by  bursting.  The  experiments  made  by  Greder 
agree  with  this  view.  The  irradiation  theory  of  Aran  and  Felicet  is  accord- 
ingly incorrect.  In  the  fractures  of  the  vault  as  well,  which  extend  to  the 
base,  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture  is  determined  by  the  direction  of 
the  force  or  violence  that  inflicts  the  injury. 

II.  Mechanism  of  Direct  Fractures  of  the  Base.— Direct  fractures  of  the 
base  are  much  rarer  than  the  indirect.  They  result  most  commonly  from 
violence  applied  to  the  orbit  and  nasal  cavity ;  for  example,  a  fracture  of 
the  roof  of  the  orbit  with  or  without  injury  to  the  bulb,  and  often  with  in- 
jury to  the  brain,  may  result  from  a  blow  struck  into  the  orbit  with  a  knife, 
sword,  the  point  of  an  umbrella,  pitchfork,  etc.  A  blow  struck  into  the 
nasal  cavity  only  very  rarely  gives  rise  to  fracture  of  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone.  The  above-mentioned  fracture  by  compression  in  the 
region  of  the  foramen  magnum,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  direct  commi- 
nuted fracture,  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  or  upon  the  feet 
or  buttocks,  by  which  the  spinal  column  is  driven  into  the  foramen  magnum 
or  against  the  occipital  bone.  Moreover,  fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  lower  jaw  by  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  chin  belongs  in  the  same  category. 
To  the  direct  fractures  of  the  base  belong,  finally,  the  gunshot  fractures 
which  in  time  of  peace  usually  occur  in  persons  who  attempt  suicide  by 
shooting  into  the  mouth  or  into  the  region  of  the  ear  or  temple.  A  bullet 
shot  into  the  mouth  usually  passes  through  the  hard  palate  into  the  anterior 
fossa  of  the  skull.  In  shots  which  pass  through  from  one  temporal  region 
to  the  other  the  ball  may  penetrate  the  four  lateral  walls  of  the  orbit 
without  injuring  the  bulb,  but  both  optic  nerves  may  be  divided. 

We  distinguish,  then,  four  types  of  fractures  of  the  base,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  gunshot  fractures.  These  are :  1,  transverse  fractures ;  2,  longi- 
tudinal fractures;  3,  diagonal  fractures,  which  are  all  indirect  fractures  by 
bursting ;  and  4,  direct  comminuted  fractures  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Fractures  of  the  base  are  usually  simple  linear  fractures,  chipping  off  of 
pieces  of  bone  being  less  common.    Projecting  processes  or  ridges  may  be 
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broken  off,  such  as  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
the  dorsum  ephippii,  or  the  clinoid  processes.  Severed  fragments  of  bone 
of  this  sorl  may  divide  blood-vessels  or  nerves,  or  be  driven  into  the  brain. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis  of  Fractures  of  the  Base. — The  most  com- 
mon symptoms  of  fractures  of  the  base  are  :  (1)  Ecchymoses  beneath 
the  skin  ;  (2)  escape  of  blood  and  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  sometimes 
of  brain  substance,  from  the  ear  and  nose,  and  (3)  functional  disturb- 
ances of  the  brain  and  of  the  cranial  nerves  lying  at  the  base. 

Ecchymoses  appearing  beneath  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  beneath  the 
conjunctiva,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  or  in  the  mastoid 
region,  are  most  likely  to  mean  a  fracture  of  the  base  when  direct  vio- 
lence has  not  been  applied  at  the  point  in  question.  If  considerable 
haemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  orbit  from  rupture  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery  and  vein,  marked  exophthalmos  may  result,  the  ball  being  pressed 
forward  by  the  extravasation  of  blood. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  ear,  nose,  and  pharynx  should  be  made  use 
of  only  cautiously  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  of  the  base. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  ear 
points  to  a  fracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  base,  with 
rupture  of  the  dura,  arachnoid,  and  membrana  tympani.  According 
to  Deroubaix,  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  ear  is  only 
possible  when  the  serous  sheath  of  the  auditory  and  facial  nerves  is 
opened  within  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  the  fluid  can  come 
out  from  here  through  a  fissure.    The  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
from  the  ear,  with  intact  membrana  tympani,  signifies  a  fracture  of  the 
upper  wall  of  the  external  auditory  canal.    With  the  membrana  tym- 
pani intact,  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may,  in  case  of  fracture  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  escape  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into 
the  pharynx  or  nose.    Cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  also  pass  into  the  nose, 
in  fractures  of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  through  the  ethmoidal 
cells.    The  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  that  escapes  is  variable,  but 
is  probably  greatest  from  the  ear.    In  some  cases  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  grammes  flow  out  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  it  may  reach  six 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  grammes.   The  fluid  is  at  first  hemorrhagic, 
but  later  it  is  as  clear  as  water.    It  is  alkaline,  is  rich  in  sodium  chloride' 
and  becomes  somewhat  cloudy  by  boiling,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
albumen  that  it  contains.    However,  not  every  serous  fluid  of  this  sort 
that  escapes  from  the  ear  is  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  as  a  lymphorrhoea  may 
be  present,  resulting  from  an  opening  from  some  cause  into  Schwalbe's 
lymph  spaces  in  the  labyrinth.    The  escape  of  brain  matter  from  the 
external  auditory  meatus  and  the  nose  is  a  sure  sign  of  fracture,  with 
rupture  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  injury  to  the  brain. 
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Paralyses  of  single  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  skull  arc  particularly 
likely  to  result  when  the  line  of  fracture  runs  through  the  foramina 
of  exit,  and  the  nerve  is  lacerated,  crushed,  or  compressed.  In  other 
eases  the  paralyses  are  due  to  injury  of  the  brain  itself,  such  as  extrav- 
asation of  blood,  laceration  of  the  brain  substance  by  splinters  of  bone 
which  have  been  driven  into  it,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  paralyses  are  on 
the  opposite  side— i.  e.,  in  injuries  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain  the 
nervous  disturbances  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  body.  If,  however, 
the  nerves  are  paralyzed  during  their  course  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
then  the  paralyses  are  on  the  same  side  (see  also  §  16).  The  regional 
symptoms  along  the  distribution  of  the  separate  nerves  are  of  course 
of  great  practical  importance,  especially  as  regards  the  location  of  the 
fracture.  In  rare  cases  of  fracture  of  the  base  the  symptoms  disap- 
pear entirely  a  few  days  after  the  injury,  and  it  is  only  upon  a  more 
careful  examination  that  one  can  make  out  that  the  soft  palate  is  some- 
what flattened  out,  the  uvula  lies  to  one  side,  and  there  is  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  These  symptoms  are  very  easily  overlooked,  and  too 
favourable  a  prognosis  is  given,  for  in  such  cases  there  is  always  a 
fracture  of  the  pyramid  of  the  petrosal  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
involving  one  or  both  of  the  superficial  petrosal  nerves.  If  the  large 
superficial  petrosal  is  alone  injured,  then  the  above  symptoms  are  the 
only  ones  present ;  but  if  the  small  superficial  petrosal  is  also  involved, 
there  are  painful  sensations  inside  the  ear. 

Deafness  and  disturbances  of  equilibrium — i.  e.,  attacks  of  vertigo,  totter- 
ing gait,  revolving  movements,  and  sudden  falling  to  the  ground — are  re- 
ferred by  many  to  injury  of  the  semicircular  canals  (Meniere).  According  to 
Bottcher  and  Bergmann,  this  view  is  incorrect,  since  the  disturbances  may,  on 
the  one  hand,  be  absent,  although  the  labyrinth  is  injured,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  present  with  intact  labyrinth.  Bottcher  obtained  these  disturbances 
of  equilibrium  in  pigeons  only  when  in  searching  for  the  semicircular 
canals  parts  of  the  brain  were  injured  ;  if  the  injury  to  the  brain  was 
avoided,  the  disturbances  in  equilibrium  never  occurred  after  division  of 
the  semicircular  canals. 

Occasionally  functional  disturbances  of  the  nerves  at  the -base  of  the 
skull  are  observed  without  the  presence  of  a  fracture.  This  may  result 
from  compression  of  a  nerve  by  an  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  corre- 
sponding foramen  or  in  the  cranial  cavity,  or  from  tearing  away  of  the 
nerve.  In  some  cases  the  paralyses  do  not  come  on  until  later,  and 
may  in  this  case  be  caused  by  inflammatory  processes,  such  as  ascend- 
ing neuritis,  and  are  then  not  infrequently  the  forerunners  of  a  basal 
meningitis. 

Sometimes  air  collects  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  (emphy- 
sema), for  example,  in  fractures  through  the  orbits  with  opening  of 
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the  ethmoid  cells,  and  in  fractures  through  the  other  cavities  of  the 
skull  that  are  tilled  with  air,  especially  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  sphe- 
noidal cells,  and  the  nasal  and  tympanic  cavities.  After  fracture 
through  the  mastoid  cells,  gradually  enlarging  and  more  or  less  per- 
manent collections  of  air  appear  under  the  scalp  (see  page  22,  Emphy- 
sema Capitis,  Pneumatocele). 

Prognosis  of  Fractures  of  the  Base. — The  further  course  and  prog- 
nosis of  fractures  of  the  base  are  influenced  mostly  by  any  associated 
injuries  to  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity,  or  to  the  large  nerve 
trunks  and  the  blood-vessels.    Furthermore,  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration are  more  likely  to  result  here,  because  micro-organisms  gain 
access  to  the  cranial  cavity  more  easily,  and  cause  a  fatal  meningitis 
by  passing  through  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  frontal  and  sphenoidal 
sinuses,  or  through  the  external  auditory  canal  and  the  tympanic 
cavity.    Even  with  the  nasal  cavity  intact,  pneumoeocci  have  been 
known  to  pass  from  the  nose  into  the  cranial  cavity  (Weichselbaum, 
Ortmann,  Sammter).    Sometimes  purulent  meningitis  results,  not  from 
a  contiguous  spreading  of  the  inflammation  and  supjuiration,  but  from 
infection  by  the  micro-organisms  circulating  in  the  blood.  Meningitis 
may  also  result  from  infection  by  the  microbes  from  the  urethra, 
vagina,  uterus,  or  alimentary  canal.    If  the  prognosis  is  not  rendered 
unfavourable  by  the  complications  just  mentioned,  fractures  of  the 
base  may  heal  very  well.    The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  border 
and  roof  of  the  orbit  is  relatively  favourable  ;  Berlin  mentions,  among 
twenty  cases,  seventeen  recoveries.    Puncture  fractures  of  the  roof 
of  the  orbit  are  less  favourable.    They  are  caused  by  the  penetration 
of  blunt  or  pointed  objects,  such  as  the  point  of  a  sword,  knife,  stick, 
umbrella,  pitchfork,  etc.,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  serious  hem- 
orrhage.   They  usually  prove  fatal  very  quickly.    As  Berlin  in  par- 
ticular has  shown  by  his  elaborate  investigations,  fractures  of  the 
skull,  and  especially  fractures  of  the  orbit,  result  very  frequently  in 
disturbances  of  vision.    In  forty-three  cases  of  fracture  of  the  orbit, 
blindness  on  one  side  occurred  twenty-seven  times  soon  after  the  in- 
jury, and  disappeared  again  in  only  one  case.    Even  complete  blind- 
ness has  been  observed  after  fractures  of  the  skull,  but  it  is  sometimes 
only  temporary.    The  disturbances  of  vision  following  fractures  of 
the  skull  are  due  (1)  to  injury  or  compression  of  the  optic  nerve,  for 
example,  in  fractures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  foramen  ;  (2)  to 
haemorrhage  within  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve;  (3)  to  injury  of 
the  cortical  centres  of  the  optic  nerve ;  or  (4)  to  a  descending  neu- 
ritis following  a  localized  process  in  the  crebrum,  or  a  diffuse5  basal 
meningitis. 


§10.]    SEPARATION  OR  DIASTASIS  OF  THE  CRANIAL  SUTURES.  f,3 

The  repair  of  fractures  of  the  base  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  fractures  of  the  vault ;  here,  also,  the  callus  is  small  in  amount 
and  is  formed  slowly,  and  the  same  deviations  from  the  normal  occur 
here  as  in  the  repair  of  fractures  of  the  vault  (see  pages  48-50). 

In  order  to  determine  the  location  and  probable  course  of  a  fracture 
of  the  base,  one  must  find  out  through  the  history  of  the  accident  the 
nature  of  the  violence  and  the  direction  in  which  it  acted. 

The  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Base  is  essentially  symptomatic, 
consisting  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  rest  in  bed,  light  diet,  and  regula- 
tion of  the  bowels,  as  in  uncomplicated  simple  fractures  of  the  vault. 
For  the  fracture  itself  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  ;  operative 
measures  are  impossible,  as  one  can  not  reach  the  site  of  the  fracture. 
In  the  case  of  fractures  which  penetrate  into  the  middle  ear  the  ear 
should  be  irrigated  with  boric  or  salicylic  acid,  and  the  external  audi- 
tory canal  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze  or  cotton. 

In  fractures  through  the  sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal  cells  our  therapy 
is  powerless,  and  death  often  takes  place  from  meningitis.  If  suppu- 
ration makes  its  appearance  anywhere  and  can  be  reached,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  orbit  or  within  the  orbit,  an  incision  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  that  an  orbital  cellulitis  may  not  spread  to  the 
membranes  of  the  brain.  In  compound  fractures  of  the  orbit  an  anti- 
septic protective  dressing  should  be  applied  after  carefully  disinfecting 
the  wound  and  examining  it  for  any  foreign  bodies. 

Wounds  and  cavities  of  the  skull  should  not  be  irrigated  and  dis- 
infected too  much  in  treating  fractures  of  the  base.  As  several  obser- 
vations show,  the  irrigation  of  wound  channels  has  often  given  rise 
to  a  fatal  phlegmon,  since  the  microbes  were  washed  farther  into  the 
wound. 

§  10.  Separation  or  Diastasis  of  the  Cranial  Sutures  is  either  observed 
by  itself,  or,  what  is  more  common,  in  conjunction  with  fractures  of 
the  skull.  According  to  Prescott,  among  sixty-eight  fractures  of  the 
skull  fourteen  were  combined  with  diastasis  of  the  sutures.  Only 
very  great  violence — such  as  from  a  fall  upon  the  head,  a  falling  beam, 
or  a  blunt,  wedge-shaped  body,  which  forces  its  way  into  the  suture — 
can  bring  about  separation  of  a  suture,  as  the  dentations  interlock 
very  firmly.  They  occur  not  only  in  young  persons,  but  in  adults  as 
well.  Owing  to  the  great  violence,  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  the 
sinuses,  and  the  brain  itself  are  often  injured,  and  hence  the  prognosis 
is  unfavourable.  In  case  recovery  takes  place,  there  is  either  a  bony 
or  fibrous  union  of  the  bones.  In  young  individuals  the  growth  of 
bone  is  not  interfered  with.    After  extirpation  of  a  suture  in  a  young 

rabbit  Gudden  observed  the  formation  of  a  new  suture,  and  the 
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growth  of  the  bone  was  not  disturbed.  Sutures  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  boundary  lines  of  the  normal -growing  portion  of  the 
separate  cranial  bones. 

The  diagnosis  of  diastasis  of  a  suture  is,  of  course,  easiest  when  it 
is  exposed  owing  to  a  wound  in  the  skin;  but  even  in  subcutaneous 
separations  the  gap  can  often  be  felt  through  the  skin. 

The  treatment  of  diastasis  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  fracture 
of  the  skull  (see  page  51). 

Injuries  of  the  Cranial  Bones  in  Infants. — It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to 
speak  of  injuries  to  the  cranial  bones  in  children,  which  in  many  ways  are 
of  interest  to  the  physician. 

In  the  first  place,  displacement  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  may  occur  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  foetal  head  through  the  pelvis,  and  it  takes  a  particu- 
lar form  in  the  different  presentations.  Thus  it  is  found  in  the  ordinary 
occipitofrontal  presentations  that  the  occipital  hone  is  pushed  beneath  the 
parietals,  and  the  edge  of  one  parietal  bone  overlaps  the  edge  of  the  other. 
More  rarely  the  two  parietal  bones  override  each  other  in  a  sagittal  direc- 
tion, so  that  one  parietal  bone  conies  to  lie  posterior  to  the  other.  This 
displacement  of  the  cranial  bones  is  especially  common  in  the  case  of  a 
narrow  pelvis;  it  disappears  again  very  quickly,  and  serious  consequences 
are  only  to  be  feared  when  there  is  simultaneous  intracranial  haemor- 
rhage. 

In  the  second  place,  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  skull  occur  during  de- 
livery, especially  flattening  of  the  cranial  bones  from  pressure  against  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  opposite — an  increase  in  the  convexity. 
In  right  occipitofrontal  positions  the  left  parietal  bone  is  flattened .  In 
the  case  of  a  narrow  pelvis,  forceps  deliveries,  and  forcible  extraction  of  the 
child,  grooved,  funnel-shaped,  or  spoon-shaped  depressions  may  result.  It  is 
only  rarely  that  these  depressions  are  combined  with  fractures  of  the  skull 
in  the  form  of  fissures,  but  a  corresponding  haemorrhage  almost  always  takes 
place  beneath  the  skull  (cephalhauuatoma).  Here,  also,  the  child's  life  is 
endangered  only  from  intracranial  hemorrhage.  But,  as  is  well  known, 
the  child  may  die  from  asphyxia  during  the  protracted  birth. 

Real  fractures  of  the  skxdl  are  only  rarely  observed  in  infants,  and  may 
then  be  due  to  pressure  of  the  forceps  (Fritsch),  more  often  to  pressure  of 
the  head  against  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  or  another  part  of  the  pelvis 
in  case  of  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the  pelvis,  and  are  then  usu- 
ally combined  with  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  bones.  Fractures  of 
this  sort  are  most  common  in  the  parietal  bones.  Congenital  fissures  and 
gaps  should  not  be  mistaken  for  fractures  ;  the  former  occur  only  in  certain 
regions  of  the  skull,  such  as  in  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones,  and  are 
symmetrical  (Hofmann). 

The  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  may  be  broken  off  by  omphalotripsy 
and  extraction  of  the  head  in  breech  presentations.  Winckei  has  reported  a 
case  in  which  it  occurred  in  an  ordinary  vertex  presentation. 

In  some  cases  sutures  are  torn  apart,  especially  the  sagittal,  coronal,  and 
squamo-parietal. 
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The  prognosis  of  the  above-mentioned  injuries  and  even  of  the  fractures 
is  favourable.  It  is  only  from  intracranial  haemorrhage  resulting  in  com- 
pression of  the  brain  that  death  is  likely  to  result  soon  after  birth. 

§  LI.  Diseases  of  the  Cranial  Bones. — Of  the  diseases  of  the  cranial 
bones  we  shall  first  take  up  acute  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and 
medulla — aeute  periostitis  and  acute  osteomyelitis. 

Acute  Periostitis. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  the 
cranial  bones,  the  so-called  pericranium  {periostitis  acuta  eranii,  peri- 
cranitis acuta),  is  usually  the  result  of  fresh  injuries  to  the  head  which 
have  not  run  an  aseptic  course,  or  it  may  follow  inflammatory  and 
suppurative  processes  which  have  already  lasted  some  time,  such  as 
granulating  wounds  or  ulcers  of  various  kinds,  necrosis  of  the  cranial 
hones,  suppuration  in  the  middle  ear  and  in  the  mastoid  process,  etc. 
Acute  periostitis  either  exists  by  itself  or  is  complicated  by  a  cellulitis 
or  erysipelas.  The  inflammation  begins  either  primarily  in  the  peri- 
cranium or  it  results  secondarily  from  the  spreading  of  an  inflamma- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  a  cellulitis  of  the  soft  parts. 

As  regards  the  clinical  course  of  acute  periostitis,  mild  grades  may 

occur  which  do  not  g  i  to  suppuration,  especially  if  an  early  incision 

is  made.  In  other  cases  the  inflammation  is  very  severe  from  the 
outset  and  often  begins  with  a  chill,  and  is  characterized  by  a  high 
fever  and  a  marked  tendency  to  rapid  extension,  with  a  corresponding 
separation  of  the  periosteum  from  the  bone.  In  such  cases  a  hard, 
very  tender  swelling  is  found  over  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  skull, 
with  oedema  of  the  overlying  skin  and  the  adjacent  parts,  such  as  the 
face  and  neck.  The  skin  is  usually  involved  secondarily,  and  becomes 
reddened  and  cedematous.  After  the  inflammation  has  lasted  some 
days,  fluctuation  may  be  easily  detected,  pus  in  greater  or  less  quanti- 
ties  escapes  on  making  an  incision,  and  the  hone  is  bared  of  its  peri- 
osteum over  a  variable  area.  After  the  escape  of  the  pus  the  peri- 
osteum, which  has  been  lifted  from  the  bone,  resumes  its  normal 
position  without  necrosis  of  the  bone  having  taken  place.  Even 
when  the  periosteum  is  destroyed  by  suppuration,  the  exposed  bone 
often  does  not  become  necrotic.  The  apparently  dead  bone,  which 
has  a,  white  appearance,  becomes  covered,  especially  under  aseptic  treat- 
ment, with  a  red  layer  of  granulation  tissue,  and  a  complete  return 
to  the  normal  can  take  place.  In  other  cases  necrosis  of  a  larger 
or  smaller  area  of  bone  occurs;  it  is  usually  superficial,  and  only 
rarely  affects  its  whole  thickness,  as  the  blood  supply  of  the  bone 
from  the  dura  is  not  altered.  Separation  of  the  sequestrum  in  necro- 
sis of  the  skull  is  usually  very  slow.  In  case  of  extensive  necrosis 
involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  a  corresponding  defect 
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usually  remains  behind,  as  only  small  defects  become  filled  in  again 
with  bone.  During  the  separation  of  the  sequestrum,  in  ^  case  of 
complete  necrosis,  the  circumscribed  demarcating  suppuration  may 
suddenly  give  rise  to  a  meningitis,  ending  fatally. 

By  far  the  most  dangerous  form  of  acute  periostitis  is  the  septic, 
which  is  usually  combined  with  septic  osteomyelitis.  These  ichorous 
inriannnations  of  the  pericranium  and  the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones 
usually  result  fatally  from  septic  meningitis,  general  sepsis,  or  sinus 
thrombosis  and  pyaemia. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  acute  periostitis  of  the  cranial  bones  is  made  from 
symptoms  similar  to  those  in  cellulitis  of  the  scalp,  which  is  so  frequently 
present  at  the  same  time.  In  those  inflammations  which  begin  primarily  in 
the  pericranium  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  are  at  first  less 
affected  than  in  the  case  of  a  diffuse  cellulitis,  the  inflammatory  swelling  is 
very  firm,  deeply  located,  and  extremely  tender  on  pressure,  while  the  skin 
itself  is  at  first  movable  over  this  hard,  painful  tumour. 

The  prognosis  of  every  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pericranium 
of  any  extent  must  be  given  cautiously,  as  there  is  always  danger,  particu- 
larly of  a  fatal  meningitis. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Pericranitis. — It  is,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  great- 
est importance,  for  the  sake  of  prophylaxis,  to  treat  all  fresh  injuries  to 
the  head,  granulating  wounds,  old  suppurative  processes,  etc.,  with  the 
strictest  attention  to  antisepsis.  In  this  way  suppurative  pericranitis 
as  well  as  cellulitis  is  most  easily  prevented. 

The  treatment  of  acute  periostitis  of  the  cranial  bones,  when  already 
present,  consists  in  making,  as  early  as  possible,  an  incision  through  the 
painful,  infiltrated  portion  of  the  cranium  down  to  the  bone  in  order 
to  relieve  the  tension  and  allow  the  pus  to  escape.  One  should  not 
wait  until  fluctuation  can  be  made  out,  but  the  sooner  the  incision  is 
made  before  suppuration  begins,  the  more  favourable  the  course  and 
the  more  likely  will  the  formation  of  pus  be  prevented.  Any  wounds 
that  may  be  present  must  be  carefully  examined  and  disinfected, 
while  undermined  sinuses  are  freely  opened.  In  the  case  of  a  diffuse 
septic  periostitis  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  numerous  incisions  in 
order  to  allow  the  septic  pus  to  escape  freely,  and  short  drainage-tubes 
are  placed  in  the  openings  thus  made,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  pus 
keeps  on  discharging  for  a  sufficiently  long  time.  Finally,  an  anti- 
septic protective  dressing,  consisting  of  iodoform,  sterilized  gauze,  and 
cotton  or  moss  pads,  is  applied.  Dressings  that  exert  much  pressure 
are  to  be  avoided,  in  order  that  the  pus  may  not  be  pressed  farther 
into  the  tissues.  If  necrosis  of  the  bone  is  present,  one  should  at  first 
wait  to  see  whether  it  does  not  subside.  If,  however,  necrosis  of  the 
bone  is  assured  and  a  line  of  demarcation  forms,  it  is  not  necessary,  as 
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is  usually  the  case,  to  wait  for  a  complete  separation  of  the  seques- 
trum, but,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  more  rapid  healing,  the  necrotic 
bone  may  either  be  pried  out  with  a  periosteal  elevator  or  cut  away 
with  the  chisel  and  mallet  until  bleeding  bone  is  reached.  In  these 
operations,  as  well  as  in  the  after-treatment  of  necrosis,  the  rules  of 
antisepsis  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Any  resulting  defects  involving  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone 
must  be  protected  either  by  wearing  a  cap  with  a  leather  pad  or  metal 
plate,  or  they  may  be  covered  by  a  plastic  flap  consisting  of  skin, 
periosteum,  and  bone,  by  small  pieces  of  bone  transplanted  from 
children  or  young  animals,  or  by  decalcified  bones  or  celluloid  plates 
(see  Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  144-). 

Acute  Suppurative  Osteomyelitis  of  the  Cranial  Bones  usually  results, 
like  cellulitis  and  acute  periostitis,  from  wounds  of  the  head  which 
have  not  run  an  aseptic  course,  especially  if  the  bone  has  been  fissured 
or  shattered.  The  so-called  idiopathic  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  of 
the  cranial  bones  caused  by  infection  through  the  blood  is  extremely 
rare. 

Acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  of  the  cranial  bones  begins  either 
primarily  in  the  diploe'  or  secondarily  after  suppurative  periostitis  or 
cellulitis,  and  is  caused  by  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  less  often 
by  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  alius,  or  by  both  together.  Acute 
suppurative  osteomyelitis  is,  in  short,  a  phlegmon  of  the  diploe  of  the 
cranial  bones.  The  degree  and  the  extent  of  the  suppuration  are  vari- 
able. The  periosteum  is  always  and  the  dura  mater  frequently  in- 
volved in  the  inflammation.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the 
suppurative  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  diploe — as,  for  example,  in 
a  case  reported  by  Bilguer,  which  resulted  from  a  superficial  sabre-cut 
which  did  not  perforate  the  bone.  In  this  case,  upon  trephining,  the 
pus  flowed  from  the  diploe  alone,  the  periosteum  and  dura  mater  being 
intact.  Here,  too,  there  is  danger  of  death  from  suppurative  menin- 
gitis or  sinus  thrombosis  with  pyemia  which  may  be  caused  by  a  direct 
spreading  of  the  inflammation  along  the  veins  into  the  cranial  cavity 
by  way  of  the  foramina,  and  especially  the  emissaries,  or  pieces  of 
infected  thrombi  become  detached  and  are  carried  by  the  circula- 
tion to  the  interior  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

In  rare  cases  circumscribed  chronic  bone  abscesses  have  been  found 
in  the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones  after  injuries  to  the  head,  and  were 
healed  by  trephining. 

The  treatment  of  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  acute  suppurative  periostitis  which  has  been  described 
above.    Here,  also,  one  must  provide  for  the  escape  of  the  pus  and 
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disinfection  of  the  focus  of  inflammation.  Hence  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  external  table,  or  the  inner  table  as  well,  with  the  chisel 
and  hammer.  It  is  often  sufficient  to  scrape  out  the  softened  bone 
with  the  sharp  spoon  and  disinfect  thoroughly.  By  means  of  an  anti- 
septic after-treatment  aseptic  healing  should  be  striven  for,  and  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  to  the  cranial  cavity  avoided  (see  also  Treat- 
ment of  Osteomyelitis,  in  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  104). 

Osteophlebitis  Cranii. — Inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  skull  is 
usually  the  result  of  infected  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  and  bone.  It 
is  generally  found  in  conjunction  with  acute  osteomyelitis,  and  is  very 
likely  to  prove  fatal  by  causing  meningitis,  sinus  phlebitis,  sinus 
thrombosis,  and  pyaemia.  The  exposed  bone,  or  its  diploe,  is  in  ad- 
vanced and  severe  cases  infiltrated  with  pus  and  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour,  just  as  in  acute  osteomyelitis.  In  such  cases  energetic  measures 
must  be  adopted,  and  the  bone  which  is  infiltrated  with  pus  chiselled 
away  in  its  entire  thickness,  in  order  to  save  the  patient  from  death 
from  meningitis,  sinus  phlebitis,  and  pyaemia  (Czerny,  Berguiann,  the 
author). 

Chronic  Inflammations  of  the  Cranial  Bones  either  result  from  an 
acute  periostitis  or  osteomyelitis,  or  they  are  of  a  tubercular  or  syphi- 
litic nature.  We  shall  take  up  only  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  of  the 
cranial  bones. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Cranial  Bones  is  either  a  primary  tuberculosis  of 
the  bone — i.  e.,  a  primary  tubercular  periostitis  or  osteomyelitis — or  it 
is  secondary  to  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts,  such  as  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  middle  ear,  for  example. 

Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  bone  in  the  form  of  a  primary  tuber- 
cular periostitis  or  osteomyelitis  most  commonly  attacks  young  indi- 
viduals who  are  suffering  from  local  tuberculosis  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Generally  speaking,  the  cranial  bones  are  but  slightly  inclined 
to  tubercular  disease.  Its  most  frequent  location  is  in  the  frontal  and 
parietal  regions,  and  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a 
circumscribed,  inflammatory,  and  ©edematous  swelling  of  the  soft  spots 
which  is  painful  and  tender  on  pressure.  An  abscess  is  gradually 
formed,  but  a  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  circumscribed  tubercular 
focus  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  firm,  resisting  aponeurosis  and  the 
skin.  Hence  one  can  understand  why  it  is  that,  in  case  operative 
measures  are  delayed  very  long,  the  caries  may  have  already  involved 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  so  that  the  dura  or  even  the  pulsatino- 
brain  is  exposed.  In  such  cases  death  from  tubercular  meningitis  or 
sinus  thrombosis  with  general  miliary  tuberculosis  is  to  be  feared. 
Tubercular  erosion  of  a  sinus  or  of  the  internal  carotid  has  also  been 
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observed,  for  example,  in  tubercular  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone. 

Secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  bone  may  occur,  for  example,  in  the 
ethmoid  bone  from  tubercular  ulcers  in  the  nose.  Caries  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  is  probably,  as  a  rule,  tubercular  in  nature,  and  results 
from  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  tympanum  (see  70,  Diseases  of 
the  Tympanum).  Secondary  tubercular  caries  may  furthermore  occur 
in  other  parts  of  the  skull,  especially  on  the  forehead  in  conjunction 
with  lupus. 

The  prognosis  of  tubercular  caries  is  good  in  the  sense  that  healing  usually 
takes  place  after  a  suitable  energetic  operative  treatment,  but  as  other  organs 
are  usually  the  seat  of  tubercular  disease,  the  prognosis  is  rendered  much 
less  favourable. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular  caries  of  the  skull  the  typical  circum- 
scribed chronic  inflammation,  especially  in  the  above-mentioned  localities, 
and  the  usual  presence  of  tubercular  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  skin  and  lungs,  are  of  importance.  The  diagnosis  is,  however,  ren- 
dered certain  by  the  demonstration  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  caries  of  the  skull  consists  in  early 
and  energetic  operative  measures— i.  e.,  in  incision,  scraping  with  the 
sharp  spoon,  or  chiselling  out  the  tubercular  focus  until  healthy  bone 
is  reached.  It  will  sometimes  be  impossible  to  avoid  opening  the 
cranial  cavity.  If  the  caries  has  already  opened  the  cranial  cavity,  a 
tubercular  abscess  is  often  found  outside  and  inside  the  skull,  and 
these  are  connected  by  a  fistula  which  perforates  the  bone.  In  such 
cases  the  inner  tubercular  focus  must  be  entirely  exposed  by  chiselling 
away  the  bone,  any  sequestra  that  may  be  present  removed,  the  dura 
scraped  with  the  sharp  spoon,  and  finally  the  outer  abscess  thoroughly 
excised.  The  wound  is  drained  and  either  closed  by  sutures  or  left 
open.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  close  large  defects  by  a  flap  of  skin  and 
periosteum  taken  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  field  of 
operation  is  then  dusted  over  with  iodoform  powder  and  covered  by 
an  aseptic  protective  dressing  of  sterilized  gauze,  moss,  wood  wool,  or 
cotton. 

In  case  of  secondarv  tubercular  caries  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  for 
example,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  diseased  focus 
should  be  exposed  in  the  same  way  and  scraped  out  thoroughly  with  a 
sharp  spoon.  Incase  of  tubercular  caries  of  the -petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  the  mastoid  process  is  trephined  (see  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  §  78),  and  in  tuberculosis  of  the  ethmoid  bone  the  nose  may  be 
split  open  in  the  median  line  or  temporarily  resected  in  the  line  of  the 
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nasolabial  fold  (see  Operations  on  the  Nose,  §  41).  Should  defects  in 
the  bone  of  considerable  size  result,  they  must  be  covered  over  by 
wearing  a  protective  cap  provided  with  a  leather  pad  or  metal  plate. 
In  suitable  cases  defects  may  be  closed  by  transplantation  of  small 
pieces  of  cartilage  or  bone  taken  from  children  or  young  animals,  or 
by  the  formation  of  pedunculated  flaps  from  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  latter  should  consist  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  scalp  and 
outer  table  of  the  skull — i.  e.,  a  piece  of  bone  of  the  proper  size  is 
chiselled  out,  leaving  the  diploe  and  inner  table  intact. 

Syphilis  of  the  Soft  Parts  and  Bones  of  the  Skull. — Syphilis  occurs  in 
the  soft  parts  of  the  skull,  as  in  other  portions  of  the  body,  in  the  form 
of  syphilides — for  example,  on  the  forehead,  along  the  border  of  the 
hair  {corona  veneris).  These  syphilides  on  the  head  are  either  macu- 
lar, papular,  squamous,  vesicular,  or  pustular.  Moreover,  circum- 
scribed gummata  are  found  on  the  scalp,  especially  in  the  skin,  less 
often  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  aponeurosis,  or  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.  These  soft,  boggy  tumours,  which  are  characteristic 
of  syphilis,  may  disappear  again  gradually  just  as  they  began,  particu- 
larly if  a  suitable  antisyphilitic  treatment  is  instituted.  In  other  cases 
ulcers  are  formed  owing  to  their  breaking  down  and  coming  to  the 
surface.  Their  size  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg. 
Sometimes  spreading  serpentine  ulcers  are  formed  from  these  gum- 
mata and  from  pustular  syphilides,  which  gradually  involve  the  perios- 
teum and  bone. 

Premature  falling  out  of  the  hair  is  another  result  of  syphilis  {alo- 
pecia syphilitica).  The  extent  of  this  syphilitic  alopecia,  which  usually 
involves  the  scalp  in  a  uniform  manner,  is  very  variable,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  complete  or  almost  complete  baldness  occurs.  The  prognosis  is 
favourable  and  the  hair  is,  as  a  rule,  completely  restored,  especially  in 
young  persons  and  under  an  antisyphilitic  treatment.  Circumscribed 
alopecia  usually  results  from  a  deep  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  skin 
of  the  scalp. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  cranial  bones  is  either  secondary  to  syphilis 
of  the  soft  parts  or  arises  primarily  in  the  periosteum,  diploe,  or  endo- 
cranium.  These  different  localizations  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
clinically.  Bone  syphilis  occurs  in  the  tertiary  period,  and  its  favourite 
locations  are  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones. 

Syphilitic  periostitis  usually  takes  the  form  of  circumscribed  gum- 
matous nodules,  or  it  may  appear  as  a  more  diffuse  gummatous  perios- 
titis. Very  often  both  forms  are  found  together.  Periosteal  gum- 
mata are  usually  multiple,  flat,  elastic  tumours  which  may  reach  the 
size  of  an  apple.   Inflammatory  symptoms  are  absent,  and  they  are  ordi- 
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narily  only  slightly  painful.  They  may  remain  unchanged  for  months 
or  years,  and  disappear  entirely  under  antisyphilitic  treatment,  in 
which  case  corresponding  hollows  in  the  bone  usually  result  (see  Fig. 
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Fio.  43. — Syphilitic  cicatrices  in  the  cranial 
bones  (Pathological  Institute  at  Leipsic). 


Fig.  44.— Syphilitic  dsfect  (D)  of  the  frontal 
bone  caused  by  a  gumma  (Pathological 
Institute  at  Leipsic). 


43)  .  In  other  cases  they  come  to  the  surface,  break  down  and  slough. 
Here,  also,  they  often  run  a  course  lasting  for  years,  and  very  large 
defects  involving  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone  may  result,  which, 
if  healing  takes  place,  become  closed  by  a  membranous  covering  (Fig. 

44)  .  Not  a  few  patients,  however,  die  of  meningitis  or  sinus  throm- 
bosis. 

Instead  of  circumscribed  gummata  there  may  be  a  diffuse  gum- 
matous periostitis  that  has  a  marked  tendency  to  spread  continuously 


Fig.  45. — Extensive  syphilitic  caries  of  the 
skull  caused  by  a  diffuse  gummatous  peri- 
ostitis (Pathological  Institute  at  Leipsic). 


Fig.  4(5. — Diffuse  warty  hyperostosis  of  the 
skull  from  syphilitic  periostitis  ossificans 
(Pathological  Institute  at  Leipsic). 


and  can  lead  to  extensive  carious  destruction  of  the  bone,  which  may 
be  superficial  or  may  extend  through  to  the  dura  (see  Fig.  45).  This 
diffuse  gummatous  periostitis  can  often  be  plainly  shown  to  be  made 
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up  of  small  circumscribed  gummata.  It  may  remain  subcutaneous  for 
a  comparatively  long  time,  until  tinally,  owing  to  an  increasing  thin- 
ning of  the  skin,  inflammatory  complications,  or  traumatisms,  it  breaks 
through  and  leads  to  profuse  foetid  suppuration,  in  the  course  of  which 
a  considerable  area  of  bone  can  be  laid  bare. 

The  destruction  of  bone,  in  syphilis  of  the  skull  is  either  the  result 
of  a  syphilitic  infiltration  which  goes  on  to  caries,  or  healthy  sclerotic 
portions  may  become  necrotic  after  destruction  of  the  periosteum.  The 
syphilitic  sequestra  thus  formed  are  cast  off  very  slowly. 

The  bone,  however,  in  syphilis  of  the  skull  is  not  always  destroyed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  formation  of  bone  sometimes  predomi- 
nates, giving  rise  to  a  circumscribed  or  more  diffuse  thickening  of  the 
bone.  This  ossifying  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  is  usually  found  in 
conjunction  with  gummata,  but  in  rarer  cases  it  occurs  alone  and  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  diffuse  warty  exostoses  of  the  cranial  bones 
(see  Fig.  46).  The  formation  of  ivorylike  sclerotic  bone  is  character- 
istic of  syphilis  in  contrast  to  tuberculosis. 

In  the  diploe  syphilis  gives  rise  to  exactly  the  same  primary  changes 
as  in  the  periosteum.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  syphilitic 
osteomyelitis  arises  secondarily  from  the  periosteum. 

(iummata  also  occur  primarily  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  be- 
tween the  bone  and  dura,  or  within  the  substance  of  the  dura,  or  on  its 
inner  surface  (pachymeningitis  gummosa),  and  here  seldom  undergo  a 
suppurative  softening,  but  are  more  likely  to  become  caseous.  More- 
over, exostoses  may  be  formed  here  with  or  without  gummata.  Occa- 
sionally syphilitic  disease  of  the  endocraniuin  results  only  in  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  dura,  with  the  formation  of  strong  adhesions  between  it  and 
the  bone,  and  this  is  often  the  cause  of  the  severe  headaches  which  also 
occur  in  the  ossifying  and  gummatous  forms. 

The  prognosis  of  syphilis  of  the  skull  is  fairly  good.  and.  even  though  the 
disease  is  very  extensive,  complete  healing  can  be  brought  about  by  a  suit- 
able general  and  local  antisyphilitic  treatment.  But  the  more  extensive  the 
disease  the  worse  the  prospect  of  a  complete  cure,  as  in  such  cases  syphilis  of 
the  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  brain,  is  usually  present.  Death  results 
from  general  marasmus,  waxy  degeneration  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  syphi- 
lis of  the  brain,  or  suddenly  from  acute  meningitis  or  sinus  thrombosis  with 
pyaemia. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  cranial  bones  is  usually  easy  to  make 
from  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  local  disease,  from  the  history  of 
the  patient,  and  other  symptoms  of  syphilis  which  have  persisted. 

The  treatment  of  syphilis  of  the  skull  is  constitutional  and  local, 
the  latter  being  similar  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skull. 
The  constitutional  treatment  of  syphilis  may  be  successful  in  every 
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Stage,  and  consists  in  the  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  or 
the  iodide  of  sodium  (one  to  two  or  three  grammes  a  day,  and  some- 
times more)  and  in  the  use  of  mercury,  either  internally,  hypodermat- 
irally,  or,  what  is  best,  in  the  form  of  inunctions.  (For  further  particu- 
lars of  the  treatment  of  syphilis  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Principles 
of  Surgery,  §  84)  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  patient  by  good  air,  nourishing  food,  wine,  etc. 

As  regards  the  local  treatment  I  refer  to  what  w  as  said  about  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skull  (page  69).  I  should  merely  like 
to  warn  against  too  free  a  use  of  the  chisel  in  syphilis  of  the  skull; 
the  constitutional  antisyphilitic  treatment  is  of  more  avail.  Circum- 
scribed necrotic  areas  which  are  cast  off  very  slowly  may,  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  about  more  rapid  healing,  be  removed  with  the  chisel. 

Necrosis  of  the  Cranial  Bones  has  already  been  mentioned  several  times, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  summarize  at  this  point  the  most  important  facts  relat- 
ing to  it. 

The  causes  of  necrosis  are  injuries  of  various  sorts,  burns,  or  inflamma- 
tory processes,  such  as  cellulitis,  suppurative  periostitis,  tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
etc.  When  speaking  of  injuries  of  the  skull  we  saw  that  necrosis  of  the 
bone  may  be  avoided,  even  after  a  very  extensive  avulsion  of  the  scalp  and 
periosteum,  by  causing  the  wound  to  heal  aseptically.  If  the  bone  has  not 
completely  lost  its  vitality,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  injury,  entirely  sepa- 
rated splinters  of  bone  may.  as  we  have  already  said,  heal  in  place  again 
under  aseptic  treatment,  The  chief  cause  of  necrosis  is  suppuration  in  the 
form  of  a  suppurative  periostitis,  osteomyelitis,  and  endocranitis.  Even 
when  suppuration  is  already  present  and  the  bone  is  exposed,  the  necrosis, 
which  has  apparently  already  begun,  may  often  be  prevented  if  the  suppura- 
tion is  terminated  quickly  enough.  It  should  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that,  although  the  periosteum  maybe  torn  otf  or  become  separated  by 
a  suppurative  periostitis,  the  cranial  bones  are  very  well  supplied  with  blood 
from  the  dura  mater.  In  the  same  way  one  can  understand  that  after  exten- 
sive burns  of  the  scalp — for  example,  in  children  or  epileptics — necrosis  may 
be  entirely  absent  or  only  superficial  in  case  the  wounds  run  an  aseptic 
course.  Deep  burns  may.  however,  give  rise  to  very  extensive  necrosis, 
which  is  in  part  due  to  the  resulting  suppuration,  Broca  reported  a  ease  in 
which  three  fourths  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  became  necrotic,  exposing  in 
some  places  the  dura.  Memel  observed  a  very  extensive  necrosis  which  was 
due  to  thrombosis  of  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 
For  a  description  of  the  necrosis  resulting  from  suppuration,  tuberculosis,  and 
syphilis  of  the  scalp,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  (55-72. 

The  special  features  of  necrosis  of  the  skull  are  somewhat  as  follows  : 
First  of  all  there  is  the  danger  of  meningitis,  sinus  thrombosis,  or  brain 
abscess  from  perforation  into  the  cranial  cavity,  and  in  this  respect  necrosis 
of  the  skull  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  forms  of  necrosis  of  bone.  Usually , 
however,  in  case  of  perforation,  the  necrotic  area  and  the  demarcating  sup- 
puration become  shut  oft*  by  granulations  and  adhesions  from  the  rest  of  the 
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cranial  cavity.  It  is,  moreover,  characteristic  of  necrosis  of  the  skull  that  no 
involucrum  is  formed.  If  in  one  place  the  bone  dies  in  its  whole  thickness 
over  a  considerable  area,  the  defect,  except  in  young-  individuals,  is  not  closed 
by  newly  formed  bone,  but  by  a  dense  connective-tissue  cicatrix  which  is 
adherent  to  the  dura.  It  is  only  exceptionally  that  defects  are  covered  in  by 
bone  in  adults.  Kiister,  however,  reports  a  case  in  which  a  defect  ten  centi- 
metres long  and  eight  centimetres  wide,  in  the  frontal  bone  of  a  woman  forty 
years  old,  became  filled  in  with  bone.  Occasionally  the  necrosis  is  confined 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull — for  example,  after  fractures  of  the  skull. 

The  treatment  of  necrosis  of  the  skull  is,  first  of  all,  prophylactic — i.  e., 
the  suppuration,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  same,  should  be  prevented 
after  injuries  by  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wound,  and  when  present 
should  be  limited  by  prompt  incisions  and  antisepsis.  If  necrosis  is  already 
present,  the  suppuration  must  be  checked  by  antiseptic  measures.  In  this 
way  meningitis,  sinus  thrombosis,  and  brain  abscess  are  best  prevented.  If 
the  necrosis  is  sufficiently  localized  by  a  line  of  demarcation,  and  the' com- 
plete separation  of  the  sequestrum  is  delayed,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the 
latter  with  the  chisel  until  healthy  bleeding  bone  is  reached.  All  opera- 
tions for  necrosis  must  be  performed  with  strict  at  tent  ion  to  asepsis,  espe- 
cially when  the  bone  has  to  be  resected,  in  order  to  get  at  a  sequestrum  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  skull. 

Defects  in  the  cranial  bones  of  appreciable  size  should  be  protected  by 
wearing  a  leather  pad  or  a  metal  plate,  or  they  may  be  closed  by  the  trans- 
plantation of  small  pieces  of  bone  or  cartilage  taken  from  young  animals  or 
children  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  101),  by  pedunculated  flaps  of  skin, 
periosteum,  and  bone  taken  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  or,  finally, 
by  decalcified  bone  plates  (Senni  or  celluloid  plates  (Frankel).  The  flap  of 
soft  parts  and  bone  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  seal])  with  the  periosteum, 
and  a  piece  of  bone  of  the  right  size  which  ischiselled  out  of  the  external 
table.  In  exceptional  cases  large  defects  nine  to  ten  centimetres  in  circum- 
ference have  become  completely  covered  in  of  themselves  (Kiister,  Bruns), 
and  it  sometimes  seems  as  though  the  power  of  regeneration  possessed  by 
the  cranial  bones  were  greater  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

Atrophy  of  the  Cranial  Bones.— The  thickness  of  the  skull  varies  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  Atrophy  of  the  cranial  bones  is  either  congenital  or 
acquired.  Some  people  have  a  remarkably  thin  skull,  so  that  fractures  result 
from  very  slight  injuries.  I  recently  observed  a  case  in  which  a  man  twenty 
years  old  received  a  fracture  of  the  base  by  jumping  from  his  horse  The 
autopsy  showed  the  skull  to  be  extremely  thin  and  very  translucent. 

In  infants  incomplete  ossification  of  the  skull  (aplasia  cranii)  is  some- 
times observed  which  in  some  cases  is  found  over  the  entire  skull  and  some- 
times is  confined  to  this  or  that  bone.  It  is  probably  caused  by  foetal  rhachi- 
tis.  In  the  milder  forms  of  this  congenita]  aplasia  there  are  complete  defects 
in  the  extremely  thin  bones,  especially  in  the  frontal  bone,  and  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  parietal  bone  near  the  sagittal  suture  (Hofmann,  Parrot)  In 
very  marked  cases  small  plates  of  bone,  varying  in  size  and  as  thin  as  paper 
are  found  lying  in  large  membranous  areas  formed  from  the  periosteum 
and  dura;  these  small  bony  plates  send  out  fine  radiating  processes  into  the 
membranous  portions  of  the  skull.    After  birth,  ossification  of  the  skull 
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especially  in  the  milder  eases,  goes  on  more  rapidly,  and  not  infrequently 
abnormal  cranial  sutures  are  formed,  which  are  sometimes  present  in  ureal, 
numbers  (Fig.  47).  In  the  more  extreme  cases  of  aplasia  the  children  are 
otherwise  so  atrophic  that  they  usually  die 
very  soon,  especially  if  placed  in  unfavour- 
able  surroundings. 

The  causes  of  the  congenital  incomplete 
ossification  of  the  skull  or  foetal  rhachitis 
are  to  be  looked  for  particularly  in  the 
mother's  poor  state  of  nourishment,  in  con- 
genital syphilis,  or  in  hydrocephalus. 

Incomplete  ossification  at  a  particular 
point  of  the  skull  maybe  caused  by  tumours, 
especially  dermoids.  In  this  way  some  of 
the  defects  in  the  skull  are  to  be  explained 
which  are  found  in  persons  well  advanced 
in  life,  and  are  caused  by  a  persistence  of  the 

anterior  and  frontal  fontanelles.  Frank  has  Fig.  47.— Imperfectly  ossified  skull 
reported  an  interesting  case  which  throws  ^luZ^to^' ^ 
light  upon  the  etiology  of  congenital  defects 

of  the  skull.  A  woman  gave  birth  to  three  children,  all  of  whom  had  an 
indented,  unossified  area  on  one  side  of  the  forehead,  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  a  tumour  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  upon  the  child's  skull. 

The  treatment  of  a  congenital  circumscribed  or  more  diffuse  aplasia  of 
the  cranial  bones  consists,  above  all,  in  giving  the  child  proper  nourishment, 
in  protecting  the  soft  skull  from  external  injuries,  and  in  removing  any 
tumour  of  the  scalp  that  may  be  present  (see  also  page  55,  Treatment  of 
Defects  of  the  Skull). 

Acquired  atrophy  of  the  cranial  bones  (atrophia,  seu  anostosis  cranii) 
may  likewise  be  circumscribed  or  diffuse,  and  has  many  causes,  such  as  in- 
flammatory processes  of  the  periosteum,  medulla,  and  endocranium,  tubercu- 
losis, syphilis,  aneurisms  of  the  bone,  tumours  of  the  scalp,  brain,  and  its 
membranes,  hydrocephalus,  etc.  In  this  category  belongs  also  the  senile 
osteoporosis  of  the  cranial  bones,  which  may  lead  to  complete  disappearance 
of  the  bone— for  example,  symmetrically — on  both  parietal  eminences.  The 
most  common  cause  of  atrophy  of  the  infant's  skull  is  rhachitis,  in  which 
there  is  a  formation  of  imperfect  bone,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  ab- 
sorption of  already  formed  bone.  It  affects  particularly  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cranial  bones,  and  may  cause  complete  disappearance  of  hone  at  various 
places.  The  closure  of  the  cranial  sutures  and  the  fontanelles  is  very  much 
delayed  in  rhachitis.  The  softness  of  the  bone  is  particularly  marked  in  the 
occipital  region,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  child  lies  on  its  back  so 
much  of  the  time,  and  this  soft,  impressionable  occiput  is  characteristic  of 
rhachitic  atrophy.  This  hereditary  rhachitic  atrophy  is  sometimes  caused  by 
syphilis.  Since  the  soft  skull  readily  yields,  excessive  growth  of  the  cranial 
contents  often  takes  place,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  child  lies  down, 
symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain  may  arise  which  result  sometimes  in  con- 
vulsions. The  position  of  the  head  should  therefore  frequently  be  changed 
in  marked  cases  of  this  disease. 
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Osteomalacia  may,  in  the  severest  cases,  involve  the  cranial  bones,  but 
usually  only  to  a  slight  extent.  Heineke  mentions  a  very  unusual  case,  re- 
ported by  Kleberg,  in  which  the  skull  and  inferior  maxilla  of  a  fifty-three- 
year-old  woman,  who  died  at  the  end  of  six  months,  were  found  to  be  the 
seat  of  osteomalacia,  while  all  the  other  bones  of  the  body  were  normal. 
Soft,  irregular  areas,  varying  in  size,  were  found  upon  the  skull. 

The  ueuro paralytic  and  trophoneurotic  atrophies  of  bone  resulting  from 
diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves  and  the  central  nervous  system  are  also  of 
interest. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  atrophy  of  the  cranial  bones  some- 
times occurs  without  any  known  cause,  and  may  lead  to  defects,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  the  occipital  region, 
and  in  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone. 

Premature  closure  of  the  cranial  sutures  sometimes  occurs  in  children. 
In  such  cases  the  development  of  the  skull  is  retarded  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  synostosed  suture  (Virchow,  Rindfleisch),  resulting  in  abnormal 
length  of  the  head  or  the  reverse.  In  spite  of  this  disturbed  growth,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  may  go  on  normally.  Microcephalus — i.  e.,  the  for- 
mation of  an  abnormally  small  brain — is  essentially  a  malformation  of  the 
brain;  the  latter  remains  abnormally  small  because  there  is  too  little  brain 
matter  there,  and  not  because  the  cranial  sutures  ossify  too  early.  For  this 
reason  craniectomy  (see  page  152)  for  microcephalus  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  an  unjustifiable  operation. 

The  treatment  of  acquired  atrophy  varies  according  to  the  underlying 
cause.  For  the  treatment  of  atrophy  due  to  rhachitis  and  osteomalacia  the 
reader  is  referred  to  §§  108  and  109  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Cranial  Bones  is  either  confined  to  a  certain  circum- 
scribed area,  as  in  the  formation  of  exostoses  on  the  outer  and  inner  tables 
(see  Fig.  34),  or  there  is  a  more  diffuse  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  bone. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  cranial  bones  has  also  been  divided  into  the  concen- 
tric and  eccentric  forms.  Concentric  hypertrophy  of  the  bone  includes 
osteosclerosis  and  eburnation — i.  e..  the  formation  of  very  compact  bone, 
which  occurs  especially  in  syphilis. 

Eccentric  hypertrophy  of  the  cranial  bones,  or  hyperostosis,  results  in 
a  real  thickening  of  the  bone  by  the  formation  of  fresh  layers  and  is  usually 
combined  with  a  diffuse  sclerosis.  It  results  in  the  formation  of  circum- 
scribed osteophytes  and  bony  tumours  (osteomata,  exostoses),  or  is  spread  out 
diffusely  over  several  or  all  of  the  cranial  bones.  This  diffuse  hyperostosis 
may  lead  to  a  very  great  thickening  and  increase  in  weight  of  the  cranial 
bones  (so-called  elephantiasis  ossium).'  Virchow  calls  this  general  hyper- 
trophy of  the  cranial  bones  Leontiasis  ossium.  Exostoses  of  the  skull  fol- 
low certain  conditions  of  irritation  in  the  pericranium  and  endocranium, 
particularly  in  women  who  have  been  pregnant,  From  a  collection  of 
seventy-three  cases  made  by  Willigk  at  the  Pathological  Institute  at  Prague, 
all  but  one  were  women.-  Among  the  seventy -two  women  forty-seven  had 
been  pregnant. 

Symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  are  particularly  likely  to  be  caused  by 
circumscribed  or  diffuse  hyperostosis  in  case  the  tumours,  bv  their  orowth 
into  the  cranial  cavity,  diminish  the  amount  of  room  within  the  latter. 
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Symptoms  of  acute  compression  do  not,  however,  result,  as  the  brain  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  gradually  increasing  diminution  of  space  by  a  corre- 
sponding atrophy  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  cerebrospinal  fluid.  The 
cerebral  manifestations  thus  caused  consist  of  headache,  vertigo,  increasing 
dementia,  and  often  convulsions.  Especially  in  diffuse  general  hyperostosis 
of  the  skull  the  patients  usually  die  early,  as  the  result  of  an  increasing 
atrophy  of  the  brain. 

Treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  cranial  bones  is  onlv  possible  in  the  case 
of  circumscribed  hyperostosis  with  the  formation  of  osteomata  and  exostoses 
(see  pages  7S-S4,  Tumours  of  the  Skull),  but  there  is  none  for  the  diffuse 
variety. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Cranial  Bones.— Among  aneurisms  of  bone,  those 
of  the  cranial  bones  are  the  most  frequent.  The  dilatations  of  the  arte- 
ries which  run  in  the  canals  of  the  bones 
increase  very  slowly  and  gradually  cause 
the  bone  to  disappear,  so  that  corre- 
sponding defects  ensue  which  may  in- 
volve the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone. 
Aneurisms  of  the  cranial  bones  are  usu- 
ally multiple,  occurring  in  different  parts 
of  the  skull,  and  after  breaking  through 
externally  beneath  the  scalp  form  elastic 
nodular  tumours  which  pulsate  (see  Fig. 
48).  In  the  early  stages  the  thin,  bony 
covering  bullies  outward  and  often 
crackles  under  pressure.  These  soft, 
fluctuating  tumours  can  be  emptied  by 
pressure  ;  they  remain  empty  if  the  com- 
mon carotid  on  that  side  is  com  [tressed  and  become  filled  again  as  soon 
as  the  compression  ceases.  In  some  cases  cerebral  symptoms  are  ob- 
served if  the  skull  becomes  perforated  and  the  tumours  project  into 
the  cranial  cavity. 

The  prognosis  in  advanced  cases  of  multiple  aneurisms,  which  cover 
a  considerable  area,  is  unfavourable  ;  they  usually  increase  in  size,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  patients  die  from  rapture  of  the  aneurisms  exter- 
nally, or  more  commonly  into  the  cranial  cavity,  from  brain  disturb- 
ances or  from  increasing  marasmus. 

Operative  treatment,  consisting  in  resection  of  a  portion  of  the 
skull,  is  only  possible  so  long  as  the  aneurisms  are  circumscribed  and 
not  multiple.  Bandages  which  exert  pressure  and  digital  compression 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  well  borne.  In  advanced  cases  the  treatment  con- 
sists merely  in  protecting  the  tumours  from  external  injury  and  keep- 
ing up  the  patient's  strength  by  nourishing  food. 


Fig.  48.- 


Aneurisms  of  the  cranial 
bones. 
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In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  very  rare  aneurisms  of 
the  middle  meningeal  artery.    Heineke  mentions,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  diseases  of  the  head,  seven  cases  which  were,  however,  in  part  not 
carefully  observed.   As  far  as  may  be  learned  from  the  cases  that  have 
occurred,  aneurisms  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  gradually  erode 
their  way  through  the  bone  and  become  recognisable  in  the  form  of  a 
fluctuating  tumour  beneath  the  scalp.    Pulsation  is  apparently  not  easy 
to  make  out  in  every  case,  as  the  aneurism  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
a  sebaceous  cyst.    But  it  is  characteristic  that  the  tumour  can  be  made 
to  disappear,  partly  at  least  on  pressure,  and  by  compressing  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery  on  that  side,  and  a  corresponding  ga])  in  the  bone 
is  then  felt.    The  chief  cause  of  the  aneurism  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
injuries  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  especially  slight  tears  in  the 
arterial  wall.    It  may  prove  fatal  from  perforation  externally  or  inter- 
nally, or  from  increasing  functional  disturbances  of  the  brain. 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  consists, 
in  the  first  place,  in  the  use  of  digital  compression  of  the  common  ca- 
rotid artery,  by  means  of  which  Consolini  is  said  to  have  brought  about 
a  cure.  If  possible,  compression  of  the  aneurism  should  be  employed 
at  the  same  time.  Ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  is  more  re- 
liable than  compression,  but  more  dangerous  and  not  always  successful. 

The  surest  method  is  that  of  exposing  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
by  resection  of  the  overlying  bone  with  the  chisel,  ligating  the  artery 
at  points  proximal  and  distal  to  the  aneurism,  and  extirpating  or  slitting 
open  the  sac.  It  is  only  when  the  aneurism  is  situated  at  the  lower 
portion  of  the  artery,  and  hence  is  hard  to  get  at,  that  Heineke  recom- 
mends ligation  of  the  common  carotid. 

Tumours  of  the  Cranial  Bones.— Enchondromata  of  the  cranial  bones 
are  usually  found  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Their  favourite  location  is 
the  ethmoid  bone,  and  from  here  they  grow  toward  the  frontal  sinuses, 
the  orbit,  or  the  nasal  cavity,  and  change  into  osteomata.  The  frequent 
occurrence  of  enchondroma  of  the  ethmoid  bone  may  be  explained 
from  the  fact  that  remnants  of  cartilage  persist  here  for  a  compara- 
tively long  time. 

Osteomata  of  the  cranial  bone  usually  originate  in  the  periosteum  or 
in  the  endocranium  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  and  are  really 
exostoses,  the  so-called  enostoses  which  start  from  the  diploe  beino-  less 
common.  Osteomata  are  often  the  result  of  a  localized  irritation  of 
the  bone,  such  as  occurs,  for  example,  in  injuries,  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, or  in  tuberculosis  or  syphilis  of  the  cranial  bones. 

Osteomata  occur  either  in  the  form  of  sessile  or  pedunculated  tu- 
mours, with  a  smooth  or  nodular  surface.    They  are 'either  sponoy  in 
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structure  or  ivory-hard  ;  the  older  they  are  the  harder  their  consistency. 
Cartilaginous  areas  are  most  common  in  osteomata  of  short  standing. 

Periosteal  osteomata  may  reach  a  very  large  size  without  encroach- 
ing upon  the  cranial  cavity  (Fig.  49,  A  and  B).  In  other  cases  osteo- 
mata grow  simultaneously  toward  the  outer  and  inner  surface  of  the 


A  ■  b 

Fig.  49  A. — Periosteal  osteoma  of  the  Fig.   49  B.  —  Longitudinal  section 

skull  (II.  Fischer).  of  A. 


bone,  as  in  Fig.  50.  Two  exostoses  confined  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
skull  are  shown  in  Fig.  51.  Exostoses  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cranial  bones  may  likewise  attain  a  considerable  size  without  causing 
cerebral  disturbances.  As  regards  the  appearance  of  certain  focal 
symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  brain,  and  paralyses  of  nerve  trunks 
within  the  cranial  cavity — for  example,  of  the  optic  or  olfactory 


Fig.  50.— Two  exostoses  growing  both  exter-       Fig.  51.— Exostoses  of  the  inner  surface  of 
nally  and  into  the  cranial  cavity  (Bardeleben).  the  skull  (Bardeleben). 


nerves — the  location  of  the  endocranial  osteomata  <is  of  importance. 
Acute  compression  does  not,  however,  result  from  such  slowly  growing 
endocranial  tumours.  The  most  common  form  of  osteoma  is  the  above- 
mentioned  ossified  enchondroma  of  the  ethmoid  bone  which  grows 
toward  the  orbit,  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  the  nasal  cavity. 

External  exostoses  sometimes  undergo  a  partial  necrosis,  owing  to 
ulceration  of  the  external  soft  parts,  or  they  may  become  entirely  cast 
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off.  Exostoses  of  the  upper  border  of  the  orbit  may  cause,  by  diminu- 
tion of  the  space  within  the  orbit,  exophthalmos,  compression  of  the 
bulb,  and  gradual  blindness.  They  may  also  grow  downward  in  front 
of  the  eye,  and  in  this  way  interfere  with  the  sight. 

The  diagnosis  of  osteomata  is  usually  easy  to  make  from  their  shape 
and  consistency.  There  are,  however,  medullary  sarcomata  of  the  cra- 
nial bones  which  have  an  outer  shell  of  bone  and  are  soft  inside.  In 
such  cases  the  correct  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  puncture  with  a 
stout  hypodermic  needle  or  a  drill,  or  at  the  time  of  operation.  Osteo- 
mata of  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  can  only  be  diagnosticated  with 
any  probability  when  they  cause  corresponding  functional  disturbances 
of  the  brain  or  the  intracranial  nerve  trunks. 

The  treatment  of  external  osteomata  consists  in  chiselling  them  away 
after  separating  the  soft  parts.  In  case  of  ivory-hard  osteomata,  the 
chiselling  process  is  very  tedious  and,  on  account  of  possible  concussion 
of  the  brain  and  the  formation  of  fissures,  not  without  danger,  and 
hence  it  is  often  preferable  to  saw  them  off.  Internal  osteomata, 
which  cause  functional  disturbances  of  the  brain  or  the  intracranial 
nerve  trunks,  should,  if  possible,  be  removed  by  resecting  the  portion 
of  skull  in  question.  The  same  measures  are  adopted  in  the  case  of 
exostoses  which  have  grown  both  outwardly  and  toward  the  cranial 
cavity.  Exostoses  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  frontal  sinuses  are  removed 
after  opening  these  cavities  (see  Diseases  of  the  Nasal  Cavity  and 
Frontal  Sinuses). 

Sarcomata  of  the  cranial  bones  develop  either  in  the  periosteum  or 
the  diploe,  and  very  frequently  follow  injuries  or  arise  secondarily  by 
metastasis  from  other  parts  of  the  body.  All  the  different  forms  of 
sarcoma  are  found  on  the  cranial  bones,  especially  the  spindle-celled 
and  round-celled  varieties,  with  or  without  giant  cells.  Moreover, 
myxosarcomata,  cystosarcomata,  and  very  vascular  pulsating  sarcomata 
are  found  in  this  region.  The  softer  the  sarcoma  and  the  more 
abundant  its  cells,  the  more  unfavourable  is  its  course.  The  most 
malignant  kind  are  the  medullary  sarcomata,  which  upon  section  have 
the  appearance  of  brain  tissue.  Bryk  observed  a  large  telangiectatic 
cystic  myxosarcoma  of  the  skull  in  a  peasant  woman  forty  years  old 
(Fig.  52).  The  tumour  grew  slowly  at  first,  then  more  quickly,  and 
after  it  had  lasted  two  years  death  resulted  from  haemorrhage. 

Periosteal  sarcomata  grow  principally  outward,  but  at  the  same 
time  inward,  as  well,  toward  the  cranial  cavity.  In  the  basal  portions 
of  the  tumour,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  bone,  a  very  marked  growth  of 
bone  often  takes  place,  and  bony  processes  run  out  into  the  soft  parts 
of  the  tumour  (osteosarcoma). 
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Fio.  52. 


Telangiectatic  cystoid  myxosarcoma  of 
the  cranial  bones  (Bryk). 


Periosteal  sareomata  also  include  the  chloroma — i.  e.,  a  light  yellow, 
grass-green,  or  brownish-green,  round-celled  sarcoma,  which,  as  far  as 
is  known,  develops  in  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  bones  of  the  face 
and  cranium,  and  gives  rise  to 
metastasic  tumours  of  the  same 
colour  in  different  organs,  espe- 
cially in  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
According  to  Huber,  the  green 
cm  .lour  is  due  to  small,  strongly 
refractive  granules  in  the  cells, 
which,  as  Ziegler  and  Chiarialso 
state,  give  the  micro-chemical 
reaction  of  fat.  Chloromata 
are  further  characterized  by 
an  abnormally  large  percentage 
of  chlorine  (Behring,  Wicher- 
kiewitz). 

Medullary  sarcomata  of  the  cranial  bones  have  at  first  a  bony  en- 
velope which  surrounds  them  completely.  They  are  frequently  the 
seat  of  excessive  osteophyte  formation. 

Both  periosteal  and  medullary  sarcomata,  as  the  bone  becomes  more 
and  more  destroyed  grow  progressively  softer,  so  that  the  defect  in  the 

bone  becomes  finally  filled  with 
soft  tumour  masses.  After  the 
skin  has  been  broken  through, 
an  ulcerating  tumour-mass  re- 
sults, occasionally  with  consider- 
able sloughing.  They  usually 
grow  inward  as  far  as  the  dura 
mater,  which  they  displace  to- 
gether with  the  brain,  or  the 
former  is  likewise  destroyed. 
They  occasionally  reach  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  not  infrequently 
spread  to  the  orbit  or  the  face, 
and  secondary  nodules  often  make  their  appearance  on  different  parts 
of  the  skull  or  of  the  body.  They  sometimes  run  a  very  rapid  course, 
and  death  may  occur  in  eight  to  ten  months,  with  the  formation  of 
metastases  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

In  connection  with  sarcoma  of  the  bone  the  so-called  fungus  durse 
matris  may  be  mentioned  here.    The  term  fungus  of  the  dura  mater 


Fig.  53. — Formation  of  bone  in  a  sarcoma  of  the 
cranial  bones  (osteosarcoma)  (Pathological  In- 
stitute at  Leipsic). 
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is  an  undesirable  one,  as  the  tumour  is  probably  always  a  sarcoma, 
which  starts  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  and  causes  a  compara- 
tively rapid  absorption  of  the  bone.  The  dura  may  remain  com- 
paratively intact  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  surface  of  the  brain 
is,  as  a  rule,  merely  displaced. 

The  tumour  which  bulges  outward  through  the  defect  in  the  bone 
at  first  transmits  the  pulsations  of  the  brain,  but  later  on  the  pulsations 
cease  because  the  tumour  becomes  adherent  to  the  bone,  or  rather  the 
latter  itself  becomes  involved.    Very  often  the  tumour  does  not  pro- 
trude through  one  large  defect  in  the  bone,  but  through  several  smaller 
ones,  as  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  54.    These  sarcomata  of  the  dura 
sometimes  work  their  way  out  through  one  of  the  normal  openings, 
such  as  the  sphenoidal  fissure.    Their  favourite  location  is  the  parietal 
region.    The  tumour  may  have  already  reached  a  considerable  size 
externally  and  perforated  the  skin,  while  inside  the  skull  but  little 
tumour  tissue  is  found,  and  in  fact  the  dura  may  still  be  intact,  as  in 
the  case  shown  in  Fig.  54  and  in  one  reported  by  Heineke.    The  tu- 
mour sometimes  reaches  an  enormous  size.    Volkmann,  for  examj3le, 
reported  a  tumour  which  hung  down  from  one  side  of  the  head  as  far 

as  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  and 
afterward  as  far  as  the  forearm. 
Sarcomata  of  the  dura  appear  to 
give  rise  to  metastases  less  often 
than  sarcomata  of  the  cranial 
bones. 

Microscopically,  sarcomata  of 
the  dura  are  most  commonly  of 
the  spindle-celled  variety,  or  very 
malignant  medullary  sarcomata  or 
myxosarcomata.  They  are  notice- 
ably frequent  in  young  persons, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  two  illus- 
trated cases. 

The  clinical  manifestations  of 
sarcomata  of  bone  and  of  the  dura 
are  essentially  the  same.  In  both 
the  tumours  may  have  already 
reached  a  considerable  size,  while  the  disturbances  'that  have  been 
caused  are  trivial.  Their  duration  until  the  fatal  end  is  reached  is 
very  variable  ;  sometimes  their  course  extends  over  several  years,  while 
in  other  cases  they  prove  fatal  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Death  results 
from  increasing  marasmus,  due,  for  example,  to  sloughing  of  the  tumour 


Fig.  54. — Spindle-celled  sarcoma  of  the  dura 
mater  (fungus  dune  matris)  in  a  young  man 
of  nineteen  (Bartholomae). 
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Fig.  55. — Myxosarcoma  of  the 
dura  mater  in  a  man  twenty- 
eight  years  old  (Heineke). 


after  it  lias  broken  through  the  skin,  or  from  haemorrhage,  meningitis, 
encephalitis,  or  finally  from  increasing  compression  of  the  brain  or 
paralysis  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain.  The 
prognosis  is  very  unfavourable. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  a  sar- 
coma of  the  cranial  bones  and  of  the  dura  is 
usually  possible  only  at  the  outset,  Tumours 
of  the  dura  are  often  reducible  at  first  and 
pulsate,  but  both  of  these  symptoms  are  absent 
after  the  tumour,  as  in  Fig.  54,  has  perforated 
the  skull  through  the  enlarged  foramina. 
Excessive  ossification  at  the  base  of  the  tumour 
speaks  for  sarcoma  of  the  bone,  as  it  is  usually 
not  present  in  a  sarcoma  of  the  dura.  Medul- 
lary sarcomata  of  bone  are  usually  at  the  be- 
ginning inclosed  in  a  bony  capsule.  For  the 
differential  diagnosis  between  very  vascular  pulsating  sarcomata  and 
aneurisms  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  description  of  the  latter  (page  77). 
The  absence  of  cerebral  symptoms  should  never  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  the  tumour  has  not  broken  through  into  the  cranial  cavity. 

The  treatment  of  sarcomata  of  the  cranial  bones  and  of  the  dura 
consists  in  their  earliest  possible  extirpation  by  the  resection  of  a  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  bone,  using  at  first  the  chisel  and  later  on  the 
bone-cutting  forceps.  In  chiselling  away  the  bone,  one  must  avoid 
shaking  up  the  brain,  as  this  may  cause  serious  symptoms  of  concus- 
sion, as  is  shown  by  the  experiments  made  by  W.  Koch  and  Filehne. 
In  many  cases  the  portion  of  the  tumour  lying  on  top  of  the  bone  must 
be  removed  before  the  skull  is  resected.  In  tumours  of  the  dura  a  suf- 
ficiently large  piece  of  the  latter  is  excised.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
tumour  is  adherent  to  the  other  membranes  of  the  brain,  a  thorough  re- 
moval is  hardly  possible.  Often  enough  a  radical  operation  is  imprac- 
ticable, owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  tumour  or  to  secondary  nodules, 
although  we  can  at  present  accomplish,  with  the  aid  of  antisepsis,  much 
more  than  before. 

By  means  of  a  strictly  aseptic  operation  we  can  also  prevent  men- 
ingitis, from  which,  at  one  time,  most  patients  who  were  operated  upon 
died.  Volkmann  lost  a  patient  with  sarcoma  of  the  dura  from  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  In  order  to  prevent 
this  accident  after  the  sinus  has  been  opened  during  the  operation, 
Genzmer  recommends  the  following  measures  :  Deep,  regular  narcosis, 
avoidance  of  forced  inspirations,  and  irrigation  with  some  indifferent 
fluid  with  which  the  open  sinus  should  be  covered.    It  is  probably  best 
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to  follow  Ileineke's  advice  and  first  pass  two  ligatures  around  that  por- 
tion of  the  sinus  which  will  have  to  be  opened,  and  then  divide  it  be- 
tween the  ligatures.  I  am  also  inclined  to  doubt  with  Heineke  whether 
a  radical  operation  should  be  performed  in  cases  where  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  has  to  be  divided.  Most  operations  for  sarcoma  of 
the  dura  remain  imfinished.  Heineke  mentions  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  cures,  those  from  older  literature  being  the  cases  of  llauser 
and  Pecchioli,  and  from  more  recent  literature  those  of  Billroth,  No- 
varo,  Langenbeck,  and  E.  Kiister. 

Echinococcus  Cysts  of  the  Cranial  Bones  are  very  rare.  Heineke  mentions 
three  cases.  The  cyst  usually  grows  outward  through  the  bone  from  within 
the  cranial  cavity.  The  diagnosis  is  only  possible  when  the  echinococcus 
cyst  lies  beneath  the  scalp,  and  some  of  the  characteristic  contents  (scolices, 
booklets,  and  portions  of  the  membrane)  can  be  evacuated  by  means  of  a 
hypodermic  syringe  and  examined  microscopically.  (For  a  more  detailed 
description  of  echinococcus  cysts  see  §  161,  Echinococcus  Cysts  of  the  Liver.) 

Echinococcus  cysts  have  also  been  observed  within  the  cranial  cavity,  in 
which  case  the  prognosis  is  very  bad.  They  can,  of  course,  only  be  diag- 
nosed when  the  cyst  has  perforated  the  cranium  and  comes  to  lie  beneath  the 
scalp. 

The  treatment  of  echinococcus  cysts  of  the  cranial  bones  consists  in  incis- 
ing and  emptying  the  cyst  after  scraping  away  and  chiselling  out  the  affected 
bone.  In  case  the  cyst  communicates  with  the  cranial  cavity,  it  should  first 
be  exposed  by  resecting  enough  of  the  bone,  and  then  opened  in  the  same 
way  and  scraped  out. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INJUKIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  ADNEXA. 
GENERAL    REMARKS    UPON    THE    ANATOMY    AND    PHYSIOLOGY    OP   THE  BRAIN. 

Injuries  :  Concussion  of  the  brain  (commotio  cerebri) ;  compression  of  the  brain  (com- 
pressio  cerebri) ;  injuries  to  the  intracranial  blood-vessels.— Aneurisms  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery  within  the  carotid  canal— Injuries  to  the  cranial  nerves 
during  their  course  within  the  skull.— Injuries  to  the  brain  and  the  medulla.— Pro- 
lapse of  the  brain  following  traumatism. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  adnexa :  Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
and  the  sinuses  (dura  mater,  sinuses,  and  soft  membranes).— Diseases  of  the  brain 
(abscess,  tumours,  epilepsy,  microcephaly,  etc.)  and  their  surgical  treatment.— 
Hydrocephalus. — Hernia  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  (hernia  cerebri,  cephalo- 
celes). — Trephining. — Temporary  or  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  skull. 

Appendix :  Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  frontal  sinuses. — Anatomy  and  embryology. — 
Injuries:  Foreign  bodies. — Diseases  of  the  frontal  sinuses  (catarrh,  dropsy,  empye- 
ma, tumours,  etc.). 

§  12.  General  Remarks  upon  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Brain. — Our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain 
has  been  very  much  added  to  in  the  last  few  years,  and,  above  all,  the 
important  fact  has  become  known  that  each  separate  function  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  brain.  The  surgeon 
must  be  entirely  familiar  with  these  main  anatomical  and  physiological 
facts,  as  he  is  often  called  upon  to  treat  by  operative  measures  the  dis- 
eases and  injuries  of  the  brain  and  its  adnexa. 

Hence  it  may  be  well  to  review  the  most  important  facts  regarding 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  inter- 
est to  the  surgeon. 

The  Membranes  of  the  Brain.— The  inner  surface  of  the  skull  is  lined  by 
the  dura  mater,  which  forms  the  internal  periosteum  or  endocranium.  Next 
to  this  hard  covering"  come  the  soft  membranes  of  the  brain,  which  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  loose  connective  tissue  that  becomes  compacted  in  the  form 
of  a  membrane  on  the  surfaces  adjoining  the  dura  and  the  brain.  Next  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  comes  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  next  to 
this  the  vascular  pia  mater  covering  the  surface  of  the  brain,  from  which 
numerous  arteries  and  veins  enter  the  brain.  The  two  membranes  last  men- 
tioned should  be  regarded  as  one,  and  between  them  lies  the  subarachnoid 
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tissue,  which  is  loose,  contains  meshes,  and  may  be  compared  to  very  oede- 
matous  connective  tissue.    Its  meshes  are  tilled  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

Between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  is  found  the  subdural  space  into 
which  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  Pacchionian  bodies — i.  e.,  villous  outgrowths 
of  the  arachnoid — project.  In  some  places  connective-tissue  septa  are  found 
connecting  the  dura  and  arachnoid.  The  dura  and  arachnoid,  and  hence  the 
subdural  and  subarachnoid  spaces  as  well,  are  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a 
sheath  for  the  nerves  that  leave  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (Sehwalbe,  Ket- 
zius).  These  prolongations  of  the  dura  and  arachnoid  become  continuous 
with  the  neurilemma  of  the  nerves,  while  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid 
spaces  pass  on  into  the  serous  spaces  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system. 

The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  found  principally  beneath  the  arachnoid  and 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  ;  the  subdural  space  contains  but  a  very  small 
amount  of  fluid.  The  arrangement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid space,  in  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  in  the  ventricles 
is  such  that  it  circulates  freely  in  all  these  cavities  and  clefts.  The  subarach- 
noid space  communicates,  by  means  of  the  foramen  Magendii,  on  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  where  the  choroid  plexus  emerges,  with  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain.  This  free  communication  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  within  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  is  of  great  importance  for  the  regulation  of  the  circula- 
tion within  the  skull,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  for  purposes  of  compen- 
sation in  case  of  intracranial  pressure  which  may  occur  under  pathological 
conditions  such  as  intracranial  haemorrhage  and  depressed  fractures.  The 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  has  the  function  of  compensating  for  the  variations  in  the 
size  of  the  brain  resulting  from  an  increase  or  diminution  in  its  blood  supply. 
If  the  size  of  the  brain  always  remained  the  same,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
would  be  unnecessary.  The  brain,  however,  moves,  as  can  be  easily  seen  and 
felt  on  the  anterior  fontanelle  of  a  child's  skull — i.  e.,  it  expands  and  contracts 
just  like  any  organ  through  which  blood  circulates.  It  expands  at  every  sys- 
tole and  grows  smaller  during  every  diastole.  In  the  same  way  its  amount  of 
blood  and  its  volume  changes  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  rhyth- 
mic upward  impulse  of  the  brain,  which  is  synchronous  with  the  systole  of 
the  heart,  results  from  the  systolic  filling  of  the  arteries  with  blood.  The 
respiratory  upward  impulse  of  the  brain  occurs  during  expiration,  and  repre- 
sents a  variation  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  during  respiration. 

Leyden,  Bergmann,  and  others  have  made  curves  from  these  two  kinds 
of  pulsation.  According  to  Leyden,  the  circulatory  pulsations  amounted  to 
0-4  centimetre,  and  the  respiratory  to  two  to  three  centimetres  of  a  column 
of  water  in  a  barometric  tube.  Mosso  compared  the  curve  of  the  circulatory 
movements  of  the  brain  with  that  of  a  column  of  water  in  a  reservoir  in 
which  the  hand  was  inclosed  air-tight,  and  he  persuaded  himself  of  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  both  pulsating  movements  in  the  hand  and 
brain.  According  to  Donders  and  Berlin,  the  brain  expands  and  contracts 
only  in  case  the  skull  is  open,  but  not  when  the  skull  is  entirely  closed 
Althann,  Duret,  and  others  have  shown,  however,  that  the  curve  of  the 
movements  of  the  brain  is  the  same  in  the  open  as  in  the  closed  skull 

This  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  brain,  resulting  from  the  variation 
in  the  amount  of  blood  during  systole  and  diastole  and  during  inspiration  and 
expiration,  is  only  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  freely  circulating  cerebro- 
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spinal  fluid  can  pass  out  of  the  subarachnoid  space  of  the  brain  into  the  extra- 
cranial lymph  channels,  and  especially  into  the  expansible  spinal  canal.  The 
latter  is  the  chief  route  by  which  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  leaves  the  skull  dur- 
ing the  circulatory  and  respiratory  expansion  of  the  brain.  The  spinal  canal 
is  enabled  to  receive  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  that  is  pressed  out  of  the  cranial 
cavity  because  between  the  dura  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  vertebral  canal  a 
good-sized  space  is  present  which  is  filled  in  with  easily  displaceable  fatty 
tissue.  This  space  sends  out  processes  through  the  large  intervertebral  fo- 
ramina. Moreover,  the  ligaments  of  the  vertebral  canal  yield  considerably, 
especially  those  of  the  cervical  vertebra?,  and  between  the  atlas  and  occi- 
pital bone.  If  at  the  latter  place  the  membrana  obturatoria  atlantis  postica 
is  exposed  in  a  dog,  the  bulging  out  of  the  same  at  every  systole  can  be 
demonstrated. 

In  case  of  very  much  increased  intracranial  pressure  under  pathological 
conditions,  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  also  facilitated  by  the  extra- 
cranial lymphatics  which  emerge  from  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  which, 
according  to  Arnold,  Schwalbe,  and  others,  are  found  along  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  nerves,  especially  the  optic  and 
olfactory.  Moreover,  by  means  of  the  Pacchionian  bodies,  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  can  flow  out  of  the  subarachnoid  space  into  the  sinuses.  Finally,  the 
venous  circulation  is  favourable  for  a  rapid  escape  of  blood  from  the  cranium. 
The  dural  sinuses  communicate  by  means  of  numerous  channels  with  the 
veins  of  the  skull,  the  scalp,  and  the  neck ;  the  sinuses  have  no  valves. 

The  brain  is  supplied  with  arterial  blood  from  its  base  by  means  of  the 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  The  first  two  arise  from 
the  internal  carotid,  the  latter  from  the  basilar  artery  which  results  from 
the  union  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries.  The  basilar  artery  gives  rise  espe- 
cially to  the  arteries  for  the  pons  and  the  cerebellum.  The  arteries  of  the 
cortex  anastomose  among  each  other,  while  those  of  the  large  cerebral  gan- 
glia are  terminal  arteries — i.  e.,  they  do  not  anastomose— so  that  in  case  the 
circulation  is  interrupted  in  one  of  the  smaller  branches,  disturbances  of  nu- 
trition and  death  of  the  part  of  the  brain  involved  result. 

The  brain  is  partly  a  conducting  organ  and  partly  an  independent 
organ  for  motion  and  sensation.  In  the  gray  cortex  of  the  brain  are 
collected  at  certain  definite  points,  which  form  the  centres  of  the  dif- 
ferent functions,  all  those  impulses,  which  result  from  peripheral  or 
central  stimuli.  In  other  words,  the  cortex  serves  as  a  central  organ 
for  complex  movements  and  sensations ;  in  it  are  mirrored  all  objects 
of  the  outer  world,  and  the  will  of  the  person  is  the  necessary  result 
of  all  these  expressions  and  impulses.  By  practice  the  individual 
learns  to  make  these  centres  of  more  and  more  use  to  him.  The  dif- 
ferent motor  and  sensory  conceptions  become  collected  in  the  form  of 
definite  impressions  or  "  memory-pictures  "  in  the  cortex,  and  we  are 
then  able  to  call  up  voluntarily  these  conceptions  which  are  located  in 
definite  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  bring  them  before  our 
consciousness.  Within  the  separate  centres  of  this  system  substitution 
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takes  place  to  a  certain  extent,  in  that  intact  ganglion  cells  and  nerve 
fibres  assume  the  work  of  others  which  have  been  destroyed.  This 
explains  in  part  why  it  is  that  injuries  to  the  brain  so  often  cause  no 
symptoms. 

If  the  cerebral  cortex  is  the  organ  of  consciousness  and  the  central 
organ  for  complex  movements  and  sensations,  the  separate  portions  of 
this  cortex  must  have  a  different  physiological  or  functional  impor- 
tance— i.  e.,  there  must  be  centres  here  for  the  single  sensations  and 
movements.  Connected  with  these  motor  and  sensory  centres  of  the 
gray  cortex  there  are  medullary  nerve  fibres  along  which  the  stimuli 
from  all  sensory  nerves  are  carried  to  the  cortex,  and  there  are  other 
fibres  along  which  the  centrifugal  stimuli  of  the  will  are  carried  to  the 
voluntary  muscles. 

In  fact,  we  already  know  such  motor  and  sensory  centres  in  the 
cortex.  In  order  to  locate  them  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  topography  of  the  cortex. 

Topography  of  the  Cortex. — The  external  surface  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  is  divided  into  four  lobes — the  frontal,  the  parietal,  the 
temporal,  and  the  occipital. 

The  arrangement  of  the  sulci  and  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres 
is  very  variable,  but,  owing  to  the  arduous  labours  of  able  anatomists,  we 
are  able  to-day  to  make  order  out  of  the  apparent  confusion.  Fig. 
56  gives  a  schematic  illustration  of  the  most  important  sulci  and  con- 
volutions which  are  of  the  greatest  significance  also  for  the  localization 
of  cerebral  lesions.  On  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  hemisphere  we  distin- 
guish the  superior  and  inferior  frontal  sulci,  and  the  first,  second,  and 
third  frontal  convolutions  (see  Fig.  56,  1,  2,  3). 

Next  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  first  frontal  convolution  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere  above  the  anterior  central  con- 
volution is  the  paracentral  lobule.    This  paracentral  lobule  results  from 

the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  convolutions  i.  e., 

the  latter  pass  inward  over  the  border  of  the  hemisphere  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  first  frontal  convolution  join 
together  to  form  the  paracentral  lobule. 

Between  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  commences  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  which  divides  into  two  branches— a  short  anterior  or  ascending 
limb  two  to  three  centimetres  in  length,  and  a  posterior  or  horizontal 
limb  five  to  six  times  as  long. 

The  wedge-shaped  portion  which  is  included  between  the  two  limbs 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  called  the  operculum. 

In  the  parietal  lobe  the  central  fissure,  or  fissure  of  Rolando,  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable.    It  begins  above  the  long  horizontal  limb  of  the 
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fissure  of  Sylvius,  sometimes  very  close  to  it,  and  passes  upward  to- 
ward the  free  margin  of  the  hemisphere.  In  front  of  and  behind  the 
fissure  of  Rolando  are  situated  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  con- 
volutions (see  Fig.  50,  4  and  5).  The  fissure  of  Rolando  and  these 
two  convolutions  are  very  easy  to  make  out.  Here  is  found  the  motor 
area  for  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  the  centre  for  the  hypoglossal 


Superior  frontal  sulcus.  Fissure  of  Rolando. 


Fissure  of     Posterior  ramus  of  the      Superior  temporal 
Sylvius.         fissure  of  Sylvius.  sulcus. 

Fig.  56. — Schematic  representation  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  its  centres. 


O  In  4  and  5  on  botli  sides  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
motor  area  for  the  upper  extremity. 

O  Motor  area  partly  for  the  upper  and  partly  for 
the  lower  extremity  (grjat  toe). 

0  Motor  area  for  the  lower  extremity. 

©  Cortical  area  for  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

0  Cortical  area  for  the  facial  nerve. 

O  (3)  Motor  aphasia. 

X  (6)  Sensory  (auditory)  aphasia  with  word-deaf- 
ness. 

■f"  (11)  Aphasia  with  word-blindness. 
•  (12)  Region  of  the  visual  area  (see  also  Fig.  57). 

and  facial  nerves,  and  in  part  the  centre  for  dermal  and  muscular  sen- 
sation. Both  of  these  convolutions  are  about  equal  in  width  ;  the 
.  anterior  one  becomes  continuous  in  front  and  below  with  the  three 
frontal  convolutions,  while  the  posterior  one  is  bounded  behind  by  the 
interparietal  sulcus.  Below,  just  above  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  two 
run  into  one  another. 


1.  First.  j 

2.  Second.  >  Frontal  convolution. 

3.  Third.  ) 

i  Po^riS:  }  Central  evolution. 

(!.  Upper.  ) 

7.  Middle.  >•  Temporal  convolution. 

8.  Lower.  ) 

10  Lower      \ 1>arietal  convolution. 

11.  Gyrus  augularis. 

12.  Upper.  ) 

13.  Middle.    >-  Occipital  convolution. 

14.  Lower.  ) 
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Below  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  more  or  less  parallel  to  its  hori- 
zontal limb,  is  found  the  superior  temporal  sulcus  (Fig.  56),  which 
commences  about  one  centimetre  below  the  beginning  of  the  horizontal 
limb  and  runs  backward  farther  than  the  latter  to  the  interparietal 
sulcus. 

Between  the  superior  temporal  sulcus  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius 
the  superior  temporal  convolution  is  situated,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  connection  with  aphasia  (Fig.  56,  6).  Besides  this,  we 
distinguish  on  the  temporal  lobe  the  middle  and  inferior  temporal 
convolutions  (Fig.  56,  7  and  8). 

The  posterior  boundary  of  the  posterior  central  convolution  is 
formed  by  the  interparietal  or  parietal  sulcus  just  mentioned  (Fig.  56). 
It  begins  above  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  at  a  vary- 
ing distance  from  it  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  centimetres  behind 
the  beginning  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  From  here  it  runs  at  first 
almost  parallel  to  the  latter  and  then  divides  usually  on  a  level  with 
the  centre  of  the  same  into  a  curved  limb  running  backward,  and  a 
shorter  limb  which  passes  forward  and  upward  more  or  less  parallel  to 
the  fissure  of  Rolando.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  interparietal  sulcus  is 
situated  the  motor  area  for  the  lower  extremity,  and  on  both  sides  of  it 
and  farther  backward  the  centre  for  dermal  and  muscular  sensation. 
Above  and  below  the  interparietal  sulcus  are  found  the  superior  and 
inferior  parietal  convolutions  (Fig.  56,  9  and  10).  The  inferior  parietal 
convolution  consists  of  two  portions,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  the 
former  becoming  continuous  with  the  superior  temporal  convolution, 
while  the  latter  curves  around  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  superior 
temporal  sulcus  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  middle  temporal 
convolution.  This  posterior  portion  of  the  inferior  parietal  convolu- 
tion, which  is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  aphasia,  and  par- 
ticularly sensory  aphasia  with  word-blindness,  is  also  called  the  angular 
convolution  (see  Fig.  56,  11).  In  the  region  of  the  interparietal  sulcus 
we  find  a  very  large  number  of  variations. 

On  the  occipital  lobe  the  calcarine  fissure  is  of  special  importance 
because  in  its  vicinity  the  centre  for  vision  (Fig.  57)  is  situated.  The 
calcarine  fissure  begins  with  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  close  behind 
the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  both  diverge  in  such  a  way 
that  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  ascends  more  vertically  and  appears  as 
a  deep  groove  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  hemisphere  (Fig.  57,  F.poX 
The  calcarine  fissure  runs  backward  toward  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  hemisphere  and  reaches  the  same  near  its  under  surface  (Fig.  57). 
The  portion  of  brain  substance  included  between  the  calcarine  fissure 
and  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  called  the  cuneus.    The  most  pos- 
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terior  portion  of  the  parietal  lobe  in  front  of  the  cuneus  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  hemisphere  is  called  the  precuneus  (Fig.  57,  P). 

On  the  occipital  lobe  we  distinguish  externally  the  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  occipital  convolutions  (Fig.  56,  12,  13,  14),  the  boundaries 


S.c. 


S.h. 


Fie.  -u . — View  of  the  riidit  cerebral  hemisphere  from  the  median  side  :  B,  corpus  callosum 
divided  longitudinally;  (?./'.,  gyrus  fornicatus ;  H,  gyrus  hippocampi;  8.  h.,  sulcus  hippo- 
campi; G.v.,  gyrus  uncinatus ;  S.cm.,  sulcus  calloso-marginalis ;  F.l,  first  frontal  con- 
volution ;  S.c,  termination  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando ;  in  front  the  anterior  central  convolu- 
tion with  the  motor  area  partly  for  the  upper  and  partly  for  the  lower  extremity,  and  behind 
the  posterior  central  convolution  with  the  motor  area  for  the  lower  extremity  ;  P,  precuneus ; 
C,  cuneus;  F.po.,  parietooccipital  sulcus;  p,  polus ;  F.e.,  calcarine  fissure;  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  this  the  visual  area  is  shown  by  a  red  dotted  line. 

of  which  are  very  variable.  The  middle  and  inferior  occipital  con- 
volutions are  usually  continuous  with  the  middle  and  inferior  temporal 
convolutions. 

Localization  of  the  Cortical  Areas.— In  the  cortex  which  has  been 
thus  roughly  sketched  the  following  localized  areas  are  known  and  are 
represented  schematically  in  Fig.  56.  I  will  only  remark  that  I  have 
inserted  only  those  areas  which  have  been  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  portions  of  the  brain  which  are  marked  correspond  to 
those  points  in  the  cortex  where  the  area  in  question  is  sure  to  be 
found.  The  extent  of  the  different  areas  of  localization  and  their 
limits  as  regards  one  another  are  not  given  in  Fig.  56,  because  such 
an  exact  representation  is  not  possible  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
knowledge. 

In  the  localization  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  Broca,  Meynert,  Hitzig, 
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Fritsch,  Flechsig,  Munk,  Notlmagel,  Naunyn,  Charcot,  and  others  have 
won  much  credit. 

The  motor  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  were  first  discovered  by  Fritsch 
and  Hitzig,  who  showed  that  by  electrical  stimulation  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  cortex  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  convolutions 
and  the  superior  parietal  convolution  in  the  dog,  movements  of  certain 
groups  of  muscles  take  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  If  the 
stimulation  is  continued  for  some  time  or  gradually  increased,  the  muscular 
contractions  spread,  cross  over  to  the  other  side,  and  may  result  finally  in 
general  convulsions. 

In  accordance  with  these  experimental  results,  which  were  also  confirmed 
by  Munk,  Goltz,  and  others,  it  has  been  observed  that  in  man  also  irritation 
of  these  cortical  areas  due  to  injuries  brings  on  epileptiform  contractions 
and  convulsive  movements  in  certain  groups  of  muscles  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body,  which  may  give  place  finally  to  general  convulsions. 

These  movements  of  certain  groups  of  muscles  resulting  from  the  elec- 
trical stimulation  of  a  certain  area  in  the  gray  cortex  of  the  brain  were  all 
the  more  surprising  because  the  fact  was  known  that  the  gray  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  not  susceptible  to  direct  stimulation.  As  C.  Ludwig  and  Fick 
showed,  the  white  matter  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  can  be  directly  stimulated  while  the  gray  can  not,  although  the  latter  is 
able  to  transmit  the  stimuli  in  every  direction  (Schiff). 

The  above-mentioned  region  of  the  cortex  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando  was  hence  called  the  motor  area.  Furthermore,  the  inter- 
esting fact  was  established  that  after  removal  of  the  motor  area  in  certain 
animals,  such  as  the  dog,  complete  or  permanent  paralysis  of  the  muscles  in 
question  did  not  occur,  as  might  be  expected,  but  only  a  transitory  or  perma- 
nent disturbance  of  the  muscular  sense  and  impairment  of  volition.  Munk 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  removal  of  this  region  caused  a  loss  of  memory- 
images  of  the  tactile,  pressure,  and  muscular  sensations — in  other  words,  that 
the  same  is  in  reality  a  sensory  region.  Munk  therefore  called  it  the  "  feel- 
ing sphere  "  (Fiihlsphare),  and  the  conceptions  arising  in  it  were  thought 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  so-called  voluntary  movements.  Motor  paralyses  were 
thought  by  him  to  take  place  only  when  the  cortex  loses  its  power  of  re- 
ceiving sensory  impulses — i.  e.,  when  the  conceptions  of  touch,  position, 
pressure,  and  movement,  as  stimuli  to  the  carrying  out  of  movements,  are 
absent.  Man  and  the  different  animals  react  very  differently  to  lesions  of  the 
cortex.  In  the  case  of  frogs  and  pigeons  the  hemispheres  can  be  removed 
without  seriously  impairing  the  power  of  locomotion.  The  brain  of  the 
Guinea-pig  and  the  rabbit  are  more  sensitive ;  next  in  the  scale  comes  the 
dog,  the  monkey,  and  finally  man.  In  man  lesions  of  the  cortex  give  rise  to 
very  complete  paralyses. 

The  most  recent  investigations  relating  to  Hitzig's  motor  area  and  Munk's 
"feeling  sphere"  show  that  the  two  are  not  identical,  that  they  are  sepa- 
rable, but  that  they  lie  in  close  proximity  to  one  another.  Circumscribed 
injuries  of  either  of  the  centres  give  rise  to  isolated  motor  paralyses  or 
paralysis  of  muscular  and  tactile  sensation  (ataxia,  disturbances  of  co-ordina- 
tion) in  the  sense  in  which  Munk  meant  it. 
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According  to  the  latest  investigations,  we  know  of  the  following  motor 
areas  on  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres  : 

At  the  lowest  part  of  the  anterior  central  convolution  near  the  centre  for 
motor  speech  lie  the  centres  for  the  facial  aud  hypoglossal  nerves  (see 
Fig.  56  G  ©). 

In  the  middle  portion  of  both  central  convolutions  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  situated  the  motor  area  for  the  upper 
extremity  (see  Fig.  56  O  4,  5).  The  motor  area  for  the  lower  extremity  lies 
in  the  upper  or  median  portion,  principally  of  the  posterior  central  convolu- 
tion, extending  as  far  as  the  superior  parietal  convolution  (see  Figs.  56 
and  57,  •).  In  the  upper  or  median  portion  of  the  anterior  central  con- 
volution— in  other  words,  in  the  paracentral  lobule — the  motor  areas  for  the 
upper  and  lower  extremity  merge  into  one  another,  and  both  extremities  can 
be  paralyzed  by  lesions  at  this  point  (see  Fig.  56  and  Fig.  57  O). 

The  centre  for  tactile  and  muscular  sensation  may  be  located,  according 
to  the  latest  observations,  in  that  portion  of  the  cortex  where  it  is  marked  in 
Fig.  56 — i.  e.,  on  both  sides  of  the  interparietal  sulcus.  This  area  corresponds 
in  general  to  Munk's  "  feeling  sphere."  Lesions  of  this  portion  of  the  cortex 
give  rise  to  paralysis  of  muscular  and  tactile  sensation,  sometimes  as  paraly- 
sis of  the  muscular  sense,  which  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  ataxia  or  disturb- 
ances of  co-ordination,  and  sometimes  as  a  disturbance  of  sensation  in  the 
skin  (increase  or  diminution  of  the  same),  with  or  without  motor  disturb- 
ances. 

By  ataxia  is  understood,  as  is  well  known,  that  condition  in  which  the 
co-ordination  of  the  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles  required  in  carrying  out 
some  voluntary  movement  is  distui'bed  while  the  function  and  strength  of 
the  single  muscles  may  be  perfectly  normal.  Besides  this  cortical  ataxia  we 
distinguish  a  spinal,  bulbar,  and  cerebral  ataxia  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  cerebellum. 

The  speech  centres  in  the  cortex  are  of  special  interest.  According  to 
Naunyn,  we  know  at  present  of  three  different  centres  for  speech,  two  being 
sensory  and  one  motor.  The  motor  speech  centre  for  word-formation  lies,  as 
Broca  first  discovered,  in  the  third  frontal  convolution,  very  near  the  centre 
for  the  muscles  of  speech— i.  e.,  for  the  facial  and  hypoglossal  nerves  (see 
Fio-  56  3  0 ).  Lesions  of  this  third  frontal  convolution  give  rise  to  motor 
aphasia,  in  which  the  patient,  in  spite  of  being  entirely  conscious  and  having 
a  completely  movable  tongue,  can  not  talk,  because  he  has  lost  the  word- 
forming-power— i.  e.,  the  conception  of  the  movements  required  in  speaking. 

The  second  speech-centre  in  the  cortex  is  situated,  according  to  Wernicke 
and  Naunyn,  in  the  posterior  two  thirds  of  the  superior  temporal  convolution, 
where  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  centre  for  auditory  perceptions  is  located 
(see  Fig.  56,  6  X  X  X).  Lesions  of  this  portion  of  the  cortex  give  rise  to  so- 
called  sensory  aphasia  with  word-deafness  (Wernicke),  in  which  the  patients 
have  lost  the  memory  of  the  sound  of  words,  so  that  they  do  not  understand 
words— in  fact,  are  word-deaf,  although  their  hearing  is  completely  normal. 

The  third  speech-centre  lies,  according  to  Naunyn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  centre  for  vision  in  the  most  posterior  portion  of  the  angular  convolution 
where  it  merges  into  the  occipital  lobe  (see  Fig.  56,  11  +).  A  lesion  of  this 
area  causes  sensory  aphasia  with  word-blindness  in  which  the  comprehension 
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of  letters  is  disturbed,  although  here  also  the  visual  sense  as  such  is  normal 
in  the  same  way  that  in  aphasia  with  word-deafness  the  sense  of  hearing  as 
such  is  not  disturbed. 

The  visual  centre  is  situated  in  the  occipital  lobe,  principally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  calcarine  fissure  (see  Fig.  57).  The  disturbances  of  vision 
which  have  been  observed  to  follow  lesions  of  the  above  centre  are,  accord- 
ing to  Nothnagel,  the  following :  1.  Hemianopia.  2.  Total  blindness.  3.  Color- 
blindness. 4.  Mind-blindness.  5.  Subjective  sensations  of  light  and  visual 
pictures.    (For  more  exact  details  see  page  124,  Injuries  of  the  Brain.) 

If  the  prefrontal  portion  of  the  frontal  lobe  is  removed  in  dogs  or 
monkeys  the  following  psychic  disturbances  are  observed:  They  become 
excited,  run  about  aimlessly,  are  indifferent  to  everything,  become  ravenous, 
and  show  a  diminution  in  sexual  appetite  (Bianchi).  The  centre  for  smell 
has  been  loc  ated  in  the  gyrus  hippocampi  on  the  under  surface  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. 

Flechsig's  new  investigations  are  of  great  importance  as  regards  the 
problem  of  the  mental  activity  within  the  brain  or  in  its  cortex.  He  found 
in  the  cerebral  cortex  four  connecting  areas  which  have  an  identical  ana- 
tomical structure  differing  from  that  of  the  other  portions  of  the  cortex. 
These  four  centres  lie  in  the  frontal  lobe,  the  temporal  lobe,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  parietal  lobe,  and  the  island  of  Reil.  It  is  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  above  centres  that  distinguishes  the  human  brain  from 
that  of  the  animal.  Flechsig  calls  them  mental  or  association  centres,  be- 
cause they  join  together  the  activities  of  the  different  organs  of  sense  to 
higher  units.  They  are  not  present  in  the  infant,  but  it  is  only  after  months, 
when  the  rest  of  the  brain  substance  has  developed  medullary  fibres,  that 
these  centres  with  which  the  child  is  to  think  begin  to  develop.  The  asso- 
ciation centres  are  connected  with  one  another  by  numerous  systems  of 
nerve  fibres.  The  centres  for  the  special  senses  (vision,  hearing,  smell, 
touch,  etc.)  represent,  as  compared  with  the  association  centres,  inferior 
units;  they  receive  the  impulses  coming  from  the  sense  organs,  but  the 
contents  of  these  impulses  are  not  changed  into  thoughts  until  they  have 
reached  the  association  centres  which  are  connected  by  innumerable  fibres 
with  the  sense-centres.  The  activity  of  the  centres  of  special  sense  is  directed 
outward,  that  of  the  centres  of  association  inward.  The  latter  form  the 
mental  bond  of  the  sense-centres,  they  work  over  the  impulses  reaching  the 
same,  and  are  the  seat  of  experience,  knowledge,  perception,  speech,  and  all 
the  higher  feelings.  The  importance  of  the  mental  centres  is  best  shown  in 
the  newborn  child  ;  their  development  begins  after  the  completion  of  the 
inner  construction  of  the  centres  for  the  special  senses,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  month.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  growth  of  more  and  more 
numerous  nerve  fibres  from  the  sense-centres  into  these  new  areas,  which 
t  en  1 1  i  1 1 ate  close  together  in  the  cortex.  About  two  thirds  of  the  entire  cortex 
serve  the  liijrher  functions  of  the  centres  of  association.  The  organ  of  the 
human  mind  is  composed  of  the  centres  for  the  special  senses  and  the  centres 
of  association  ;  like  the  former,  the  latter  have  not  all  the  same  relative  im- 
portance. Complicated  mental  performances  require  the  combined  action  of 
all  four  association  centres,  but  pathological  experience  .shows  that  one 
centre  may  remain  intact  while  another  is  disturbed ;  speech  may,  for  ex- 
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ample,  be  confused  while  the  perception  of  the  outer  world  is  unchanged,  and 
vice  versa.  The  ability  to  express  one's  knowledge  by  means  of  speech  is 
clearly  not  associated  with  the  same  centre  with  the  ability  to  grasp  the 
natural  relation  of  things. 

The  Cerebral  Ganglia,  Cerebellum,  and  Medulla.— Of  the  cerebral  ganglia 
I  shall  mention  first  the  corpus  striatum. 

Destruction  of  the  corpus  striatum  gives  rise  to  motor  paralysis  of  the  oppo- 
site extremity.  Softening  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  and  lentiformis  may,  how- 
ever, cause  no  symptoms  (Charcot,  see  also  Injuries  of  the  Brain,  page  126). 

The  function  of  the  optic  thalamus  is  still  very  obscure.  On  account  of 
its  anatomical  relations  it  probably  has  something  to  do  with  vision.  It  may 
possibly  be  an  important  centre  for  the  different  reflexes.  It  is  still  doubtful 
whether  the  motor  symptoms  of  irritation  (tremor,  athetosis),  observed  after 
destruction  of  the  optic  thalami,  are  dependent  upon  them. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  stand  in  direct  relation  to  the  optic  nerve  and 
the  movements  of  the  eyes  (third,  fourth,  and  sixth  cranial  nerves).  (See 
also  page  126,  Injuries  of  the  Brain.) 

Injury  to  the  crura  cerebri  causes  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the  extremi- 
ties— the  hypoglossal,  the  facial,  and  the  trigeminal  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body,  besides  paralysis  of  the  branches  of  the  third  on  the  same  side. 

Lesions  of  the  pons  give  rise  to  crossed  motor  and  sensory  paralyses  of  the 
extremities,  while  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  twelfth  nerves  on  the  same 
side  may  be  paralyzed. 

The  cerebellum  is  the  centre  for  co-ordination.  Injury  to  this  portion  of 
the  brain  in  man  causes  ataxia  (especially  after  injury  to  the  vermiform 
processes)  and  disturbances  of  equilibrium,  (vertigo,  a  reeling,  staggering 
gait,  revolutions  on  the  long  axis  of  the  body). 

In  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  continuation  of  the  spinal  cord,  very  im- 
portant centres  are  found,  especially  the  respiratory  and  vaso-motor  centres. 

The  respiratory  centre  is  situated  in  the  formatio  reticularis,  correspond- 
ing to  the  apex  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  on  a  level  with  the  ala  cinerea  and 
below  the  vaso-motor  centre.  This  centre  is  influenced  by  the  will,  the 
amount  of  gas  in  the  blood,  and  by  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves,  espe- 
cially the  pneumogastric. 

The  vaso-motor  centre  is  also  situated  in  the  formatio  reticularis,  on  the 
border  between  the  pons  and  medulla  (Ludwig).  This  centre  can  likewise  be 
brought  into  activity  by  stimulation  of  certain  portions  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  and  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  so  that  contraction  or  dilatation  of 
the  blood-vessels  ensues. 

Another  centre  in  the  medulla  is  the  inhibitory  centre  of  the  heart,  from 
which  the  activity  of  the  heart  can  be  inhibited  along  the  course  of  the 
pneumogastric  (Weber). 

As  in  the  spinal  cord,  there  are  centres  in  the  medulla  which  institute 
reflex  movements  by  means  of  the  nerves  which  enter  and  leave  them.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  centres  for  mastication,  deglutition,  closing 
the  eyelids,  sneezing,  and  coughing 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  after  injury  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  at  the  apex  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  transitory  diabetes 
ensues  (Bernard's  "piqttre").    This  does  not  take  place  if  the  splanchnic 
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nerves  are  previously  divided.  Injury  to  a  circumscribed  spot  below  the 
diabetic  centre  gives  rise,  according  to  Bernard,  to  polyuria  without  sugar 
in  the  urine  (diabetes  insipidus),  while  a  puncture  somewhat  above  the 
diabetic  centre  causes  albuminuria  with  a  normal  amount  of  urine.  More- 
over, injuries  to  the  cerebellum  and  the  spinal  cord,  especially  complete 
division  of  the  latter  (Sehiff),  division  of  the  upper  thoracic  and  lower  cer- 
vical ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  (Pavy),  irritation  of  the  depressor  nerve 
(Filehne),  and  central  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  may  cause  sugar  to 
appear  in  the  urine. 

Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  and  Medulla. — Meynert  and 
Flechsig  in  particular  deserve  great  credit  for  their  work  on  the 
microscopic  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  this 
and  the  medulla.  We  have  Flechsig  to  thank  for  the  latest  but  most 
serviceable  method  of  investigation,  which  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  fibres  of  the  central  nervous  system  do  not  receive  their  medullary 
sheaths  at  the  same  time,  but  one  after  the  other  during  a  long  period 
of  fcetal  and  extra-uterine  life.  The  fibres  of  the  same  origin  and 
course,  which  have  already  received  their  medullary  sheaths,  may  be 
differentiated  from  all  non-medullary  fibres  by  staining  them  with 
hematoxylin  (after  Weigert),  or  with  the  chloride  of  gold  (after 
Freud). 

In  the  brain,  just  as  in  the  spinal  cord,  we  distinguish  motor  (cen- 
trifugal) and  sensory  (centripetal)  fibres. 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord  consist  of  white  and  gray  matter.  The 
gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  perforated  by  the  central 
canal,  is  surrounded  by  the  white  matter.  The  gray  mutter  of  the 
spinal  cord  contains  the  branches  and  accessory  nerve  tracts,  while  the 
white  matter  contains  the  main  tracts.  The  conduction  from  the  brain 
to  the  spinal  cord  takes  place  only  along  the  main  centripetal  or  sen- 
sory tracts  and  centrifugal  or  motor  tracts,  as  the  connection  between 
the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  is  interrupted  by  white 
matter.  A  portion  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  continues 
through  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  aquseductus  Sylvii  as  far  as  the 
infundibulum.  Within  the  brain  the  fibres  cross  and  interlace  in  the 
most  complex  way.  The  gray  matter  of  the  brain  contains  the  gan- 
glionic cells ';  the  white  matter,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  only  of  nerve 
fibres.  The  gray  ganglionic  matter  is  found  within  the  brain  in  the 
fourth  ventricle,  the  optic  thalami,  the  corpus  striatum,  the  nucleus 
lentrformis,  the  corpora  quadrigeinina,  the  cerebellum,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  cortex. 

Pathways  in  the  Brain  and  Medulla.-The  course  of  the  fibres  within  the 
bram  will  be  but  briefly  described  here.  For  a  more  exact  description  I  refer 
the  reader  to  Flechsig  s  two  works  on  the  subject.  Die  Leitungs-bahnen  im 
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Gehirn  unci  Riickenmark  des  Menschen,  1876,  and  Der  Plan  des  mensch- 
lichen  Gehirns  (Leipsic,  Veit  &  Co.,  1883). 

The  uerve  lil>res  which  radiate  from  the  crura  and  pons  toward  the  cor- 
tex arc  known  under  the  name  of  the  corona  radiata. 

The  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  converge  to  form  the  crura  cerebri.  The 
latter  are  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  locus  niger — the  crusta  and  teg- 
mentum.   The  tegmentum  contains  the  sensory  tracts  of  the  entire  surface 
of  the  body  except  the  olfactory  and  the  optic  nerves,  while  the  crusta  con 
tains  the  motor  fibres. 

From  the  cortex  of  the  two  central  convolutions  and  the  paracentral 
lobule  arises  the  so-called  pyramidal  tract,  which  forms  a  direct  connection 
between  the  cortex  and  the  motor  nerve  roots  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  passes 
from  the  above-mentioned  portion  of  the  cortex  within  the  corona  radiata 
into  the  internal  capsule,  and  then  through  the  crura  cerebri  and  the  pons 
into  the  medulla  oblongata.  Near  the  anterior  surface  of  the  latter  the  libres 
undergo  an  incomplete  crossing:  the  mass  of  the  libres  passes  over  to  the 
opposite  side  to  form  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract,  while  the  smaller  portion 
remains  uncrossed  and  continues  as  the  anterior  pyramidal  tract.  They  then 
both  enter  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  horns.  In  their  whole  course  the 
pyramidal  tracts  connect  neither  with  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  cerebrum  nor 
with  those  of  the  pons.  The  transmission  of  voluntary  impulses  to  the  an- 
terior roots  of  the  cord  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the  pyramidal  tracts.  It 
is,  moreover,  probable  that  all  motor  nuclei  are  connected  with  the  cortex 
by  means  of  the  fibres  of  these  tracts. 

Interruptions  of  the  continuity  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  at  any  point  always 
cause  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side,  which,  according  to  the  location  and  ex- 
tent, may  be  a  hemiplegia  or  a  paralysis  of  single  limbs,  such  as  the  arm  or 
leg  (monoplegia). 

The  fibres  of  the  tegmentum  include  those  for  tactile  and  muscular  sen- 
sation, and  for  the  auditory  and  gustatory  nerves.  Some  of  the  fibres  pass 
through  the  posterior  third  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  within  the  corona 
radiata  to  the  paracentral  Lobe  of  the  cortex.  The  fibres  of  the  tegmentum 
are  re-enforced  by  fibres  which  pass  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  the  cor- 
tex, and  by  fibres  which  pass  from  the  nucleus  tegmenti  through  the  thala- 
mus opticus  to  the  parietal  lobe. 

Below,  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  tegmentum  pass  through  the  pons  to  the 
spinal  cord,  where  they  are  connected  mainly  with  the  posterior  and  lateral 
columns,  or  with  the  posterior  roots. 

Among  other  nerve  tracts  I  mention  the  one  which  connects  the  visual 
centre  in  the  occipital  lobe  with  the  first  visual  centre  in  the  optic  thalami 
and  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

The  thalamus  opticus  is,  moreover,  directly  connected  with  all  the  lobes 
of  the  cortex,  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  crura  cerebri. 

The  corpus  striatum  sends  numerous  fibres  to  the  crusta.  The  nucleus 
lenticularis  receives  mainly  centripetal  fibres  from  the  tegmentum. 

Of  the  connections  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  cerebrum  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  anterior  and  posterior  tracts,  passing  from  the  cortex  and  the 
pons.  The  former  passes  from  the  cortex  of  tiie  frontal  lobe  through  the 
internal  capsule  and  crusta  to  the  pons,  and  from  here  into  the  cortex  of  the 
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cerebellum  (Flechsig).  The  posterior  tract  arises  in  the  cortex  of  the  tem- 
poral and  occipital  lobes,  and  emerges  from  the  pons  into  the  middle  portion 
of  the  cerebellum. 

The  tract  connecting  the  corpus  striatum,  the  pons,  and  the  cerebellum 
arises  in  the  nucleus  caudatus  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  nucleus  len- 
ticularis,  and.  passing  through  the  crusta  and  the  pons,  reaches  the  cere- 
bellum. 

The  crura  cerebelli  superiora  have  their  origin  chiefly  in  the  corpus  den- 
tation of  the  cerebellum,  and  pass  for  the  most  part  into  the  locus  niger  of 
the  tegmentum. 

The  connection  between  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  is  formed  by  parts 
of  the  corpus  restiforme— viz.,  (1)  fibres  from  the  cortex  of  the  vermiform 
process  to  the  formatio  reticularis;  (2)  fibres  from  the  cortex,  principally 
of  the  hemispheres,  to  the  olivary  body ;  (3)  fibres  from  the  cortex  of  the 
vermiform  process  to  the  nuclei  of  the  posterior  columns;  (4)  fibi*es  from 
the  nucleus  in  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle  to  Deiter's  nucleus  ;  (5)  fibres 
from  the  spheroidal  nucleus  and  nucleus  in  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
to  the  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  fibres  designated  as  1,  2,  and  3 
correspond  to  the  outer  portion  of  the  corpus  restiforme,  the  others  to  the  in- 
ner portion  of  the  same. 

The  tracts  for  the  conduction  of  ascending  sensory  impulses  pass  from 
the  periphery  upward  through  the  posterior  roots  of  the  s]  tin  a  1  cord  partly 
into  the  gray  matter  and  partly  directly  into  the  posterior  columns.  From 
the  gray  matter  some  of  the  fibres  pass  crossed,  others  uncrossed,  into  the 
lateral  columns.  Pain  is  probably  conveyed  entirely  through  the  gray  mat- 
ter; sensations  of  temperature  and  touch,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the 
white  matter,  partly  of  the  posterior  and  partly  of  the  latei'al  columns.  The 
sensory  tracts  become  crossed  in  the  spinal  cord  itself  very  soon  after  their 
entrance  through  the  posterior  roots.  Within  the  brain  the  sensory  tracts 
pass  through  the  tegmentum  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal  capsule 
(carrefour  scnsitif)  to  the  cortex,  where  they  terminate  below  and  behind 
the  motor  area,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  interparietal  fissure,  in  the  posterior 
central  convolution  and  the  anterior  parietal  convolution  (see  Fig.  5(5). 

The  tracts  for  the  conduction  of  descending  motor  impulses  arise  in 
Hitzig's  motor  areas  in  the  cortex  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  con- 
volutions, the  paracentral  convolution,  and  upper  parietal  convolution  (see 
Fig.  56.  4,  5,  9,  and  Fig.  57),  pass  through  the  internal  capsule,  the  crusta,  and 
the  anterior  half  of  the  pons,  and  unite  to  form  the  pyramids.  In  the 
pyramids  the  mass  of  fibres  becomes  crossed.  The  crossed  libres  descend 
through  the  lateral  columns,  enter  the  gray  matter,  and  become  connected 
with  the  multipolar  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  columns.  Through 
the  axis-cylinder  process  of  these  cells  they  reach  the  anterior  roots,  and 
from  here  pass  on  to  the  periphery.  The  smaller  portion  of  the  motor 
fibres  pass  uncrossed  down  the  inner  or  median  portion  of  the  anterior 
columns. 

The  reflex  tracts  pass  from  the  periphery  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  conduction  to  the  anterior  roots  is  probably  brought 
about  by  the  ganglia  of  the  gray  matter.  Inhibitory  fibres,  which  are  prob- 
ably crossed,  descend  within  t  he  anterior  columns. 
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§  L3.  Concussion  of  the  Brain  (Commotio  Cerebri). — By  cerebral  con- 
cussion is  meant  a  shaking  up  or  contusion  of  the  brain  w  toto,  with  or 
without  recognisable  anatomical  lesions. 

Our  knowledge  of  cerebral  concussion  has  been  advanced  of  late,  espe- 
cially  by  the  experimental  investigations  of  W.  Koch  and  Filehne.  In  order 
to  bring  about  concussion  of  the  brain,  these  investigators  struck  a  dog  in 
the  parietal  region  with  repeated  blows  of  a  hammer,  at  the  rate  of  two  a 
second.  In  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  animal  which  had  been 
treated  in  this  way  presented  the  clinical  picture  of  concussion  of  the  brain 
such  as  is  seen  in  man— viz.,  complete  unconsciousness,  shallow  respiration, 
slowing  of  the  pulse,  lowering  of  the  body  temperature,  relaxation  of  all  the 
muscles,  and  insensibility  of  the  skin  to  strong  electrical  stimuli. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  these  animals  showed  hypet-emia  of  the 
pia  mater  and  arachnoid,  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  of  the  brain  substance 
itself,  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla.  No  laceration,  rupture  of  ves- 
sels—in short,  no  mechanic.il  lesions  of  any  kind— and  no  abnormal  consist- 
ency of  the  brain,  could  be  made  out.  The  same  is  true  of  man  in  all  cases 
of  true  concussion  of  the  brain.  The  cases  are  sometimes  mild  and  some- 
times fatal.  The  disturbance  caused  by  the  concussion  affects  the  entire 
brain  in  the  same  way  ;  all  the  centres  are  at  first  stimulated  and  then  para- 
lyzed. Fischer  holds  the  view  that  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  just  as  in 
shock  (see  Principles,  of  Surgery,  §  (53),  and  in  Goltz's  experiment,  a  reflex 
paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  takes  place 
(  roltz's  experiment  consists  in  repeatedly  striking  the  abdomen  of  a  frog,  thus 
bringing  about  a  peculiar  state  of  collapse,  which  may  prove  fatal  from  pa- 
ralysis of  the  heart  during  the  diastole.  By  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
intestines,  or  rather  of  the  sensory  nerves  due  to  the  blow,  the  activity  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  especially  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  me- 
dulla, becomes  diminished  or  completely  paralyzed.  Hence  the  tonic  contrac- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  is  diminished  or  disappears  completely,  the 
circulation  becomes  slower,  the  blood  pressure  lower,  and  finally  the  circula- 
tory disturbances  may  attain  such  a  degree  that  the  heart  action  stops  alto- 
gether. This  reflex  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  un- 
doubtedly takes  place  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  but  it  does  not  explain  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  same  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  centres  are 
affected. 

As  Koch,  Filehne,  and  afterward  Wittkowski  showed,  death  may  take 
place  from  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  still  no  gross  or  microscopic  lesion 
be  found  at  the  autopsy.  In  other  cases  in  which  concussion  of  the  brain  has 
caused  a  fatal  result,  extensive  or  localized  lacerations  of  the  brain  substance, 
capillary  haemorrhages,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and 
the  medulla,  and  haemorrhages  into  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  have  been 
found.  The  clinical  symptoms  in  these  last  cases  are  either  the  same  as  in 
simple  concussion  of  the  brain  without  recognisable  injury  to  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  or  they  are  combined  with  so-called  focal  symptoms  corre- 
sponding to  the  injury  of  definite  portions  of  the  brain. 

Albert  also  brought  about  concussion  of  the  brain  in  dogs  by  striking  the 
skull  with  a  hammer,  and  studied  the  conditions  of  the  circulation  in  the 
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brain  and  the  general  blood  pressure.  He  tied  off  those  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein  which  did  not  convey  blood  from  the  brain  and  into  the 
external  jugular  itself,  which  is  said  to  carry  off  the  mass  of  blood  from  the 
brain,  inserted  a  cannula,  and  registered  the  amount  of  blood  which  flowed 
from  the  skull  during  the  time  that  the  animal  was  being  struck.  A  cannula 
that  was  inserted  at  the  same  time  into  the  femoral  artery  registered  the 
arterial  pressure.  In  consequence  of  the  blows  with  the  hammer,  it  was 
found  that  with  a  rise  of  blood  pressure  and  stimulation  of  the  pneunio- 
o-nstric  there  was  an  acceleration  of  the  stream  of  blood  flowing  from  the 
skull. 

Kocher  defines  concussion  as  a  contusion  of  minute  portions  of  brain  mat- 
ter over  a  considerable  area,  brought  about  by  the  transmission  of  a  shock 
within  the  brain  aided  by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The  symptoms  of  con- 
cussion are  due  to  the  violence  inflicted  both  upon  the  nervous  centres  and 
the  cerebral  vessels  (Polis). 

Symptoms  of  Concussion  of  the  Brain. — Clinically  the  same  symp- 
toms occur  which  we  have  learned  to  know  from  the  experimental 
investigations ;  they  are,  in  short,  the  same  as  in  a  deep  sleep.  The 
symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  cortex  are  the  most  prominent,  and  next 
in  order  the  centres  in  the  fourth  ventricle  become  affected  (disturb- 
ances of  respiration  and  slowing  of  the  pulse). 

The  general  cerebral  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain  consist 
of  mental  disturbances  (stupor,  loss  of  memory,  diminished  intelligence, 
sopor,  coma,  delirium),  headache,  vertigo,  nausea,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
changes  in  the  body  temperature  (usually  a  diminution,  less  often  an 
increase  in  the  same),  changes  in  the  pulse  and  respiration,  and  often  of 
bladder  disturbances  (retention  of  urine). 

Besides  these  general  cerebral  manifestations,  focal  symptoms  from 
the  injury  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  or  pressure  symptoms  due  to 
intracranial  haemorrhage  are  present  if  the  concussion  is  combined  with 
injury  to  the  brain  or  compression.  The  most  prominent  symptoms  of 
simple  concussion  of  the  brain  are  the  disturbances  of  consciousness, 
which  may  go  on  to  profound  coma. 

Vomiting  often  occurs  soon  after  the  injury.  Respiration  is  super- 
ficial, but  may  be,  on  the  contrary,  deep  and  stertorous  ;  the  pulse  is 
usually  weak,  sometimes  imperceptible  and  slow,  while  sensation  in  the 
skin  and  the  electrical  excitability  of  the  muscles  are  diminished. 

It  is  of  special  interest  also,  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  that 
the  patient  has  lost  more  or  less  completely  and  forever  all  recollec- 
tion of  the  time  when  the  injury  took  place,  and  of  things  that 
occurred  just  beforehand.  This  period  of  time  is  wiped  out,  as  it 
were,  as  far  as  the  memory  of  the  patient  is  concerned. 

According  to  the  degree  of  the  concussion  of  the  brain,  this  clinical 
picture  may  be  of  course  much  modified. 
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In  mild  cases — after  a  blow  on  the  head,  for  example — the  patient 
falls  to  the  ground  and  presents  for  a  short  time  the  above-described 
group  of  Bymptoms.  He  then,  however,  begins  to  breathe  more 
deeply,  opens  his  eves,  stands  up,  staggers,  it  may  be,  in  walking,  but  is 
soon  completely  restored  to  his  senses.  Occasionally,  however,  various 
disturbances  persist  for  some  time,  even  in  these  mild  cases,  such  as 
ataxia — i.  e.,  the  inability  to  perform  co-ordinated  movements — disturb- 
ances of  speech,  weakness  of  memory,  disturbances  in  the  movements 
of  the  eyeball,  etc.  The  disturbances  of  speech  consist  either  in  stut- 
tering, or  the  patient  is  unable  to  pronounce  properly  certain  words  or 
letters  (see  Aphasia,  page  125).  The  ataxia  following  concussion  of 
the  brain  is  most  evident  when  the  patient  tries  to  take  hold  of  an 
object,  or  retain  it  in  his  grasp. 

In  the  severer  cases  there  is  a  condition  of  marked  depression  of  all 
the  vital  functions.  There  is  the  same  unconsciousness  and  the  same 
imperfect  reaction  to  outer  stimuli,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  completely 
insensitive.  The  pupils  are  sometimes  contracted  and  sometimes 
slightly  dilated,  but  they  react  to  very  strong  light.  Eespiration  and 
pulse  behave  in  the  way  mentioned  above.  Urine  and  faeces  are  passed 
involuntarily,  or  there  is  retention  of  both.  If  water  is  poured  down 
the  throat,  the  patient  will  often  swallow.  This  clinical  picture  may 
last  for  hours  or  days,  and  the  longer  the  coma  continues,  so  much 
the  more  probable  are  serious  injuries  to  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
and  so  much  the  worse  is  the  prognosis.  If  an  improvement  takes 
place,  the  depression  is  usually  followed  by  a  stage  of  excitement  last- 
ing for  a  very  variable  length  of  time.  The  patient  complains  of  head- 
ache, the  face  is  red,  and  the  pulse  is  of  high  tension  and  rapid.  The 
more  promptly  the  patient  awakes  from  his  coma  the  more  probable  is 
the  diagnosis  of  simple  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  the  more  likely  is 
complete  recovery  to  follow,  which,  it  is  true,  may  take  place  very 
gradually  even  in  the  apparently  mild  cases. 

Fever  has  been  observed  in  simple  concussion,  especially  in  case  of 
injury  or  irritation  of  the  median  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  and 
the  mesencephalon,  such  as  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the 
sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  (Kocher).  Stimulation  of  these  areas 
produces,  according  to  the  experimental  researches  of  Aronsohn,  Sachs, 
and  others,  an  increase  in  the  body  temperature. 

The  prognosis  of  concussion  should  therefore  be  given  very  cautiously, 
even  in  those  cases  that  are  apparently  mild,  since  in  the  latter,  also,  sudden 
symptoms  of  compression  due  to  intracranial  haemorrhage  may  arise  winch 
can  prove  fatal  very  quickly  if  the  skull  is  not  opened  at  once. 

All  the  cases  which  run  an  unfavourable  course  are  characterized  by  an 
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increase  ba  the  coma,  more  and  more  marked  slowing  of  the  pulse,  and  finally 
convulsions  and  paralyses.  In  such  rases  the  brain  is  considerably  injured, 
especially  if  focal  symptoms  make  their  appearance  ;  or  there  may  be,  as  men- 
tioned above,  an  intracranial  haemorrhage.  Occasionally,  even  in  severe 
cases,  the  patients  recover,  and  then  succumb  later  on  to  a  suppurative  men- 
ingitis or  encephalitis.  In  such  cases  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is 
usually  found  at  the  autopsy,  and  the  pus  cocci  have  entered  the  cranial 
cavity'  from  the  pharynx,  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  or 
the  ear. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain  which  have  appar- 
ently recovered,  a  group  of  symptoms  appears  later  similar  to  those  in  con- 
cussion of  the  spinal  cord  (railway  spine),  and  in  fact  the  manifestations  of 
the  latter  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  the  concussion  of  the  brain 
which  occurred  at  the  same  time  (Putnam,  Walton).  For  a  more  detailed 
description  of  this  I  refer  to  the  paragraphs  on  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord 
(§  148). 

The  treatment  of  concussion  of  the  brain  begins  with  a  careful 
examination  of  the  skull,  the  hair  having  been  cut  short  or  shaved  off, 
in  order  to  detect  more  easily  any  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  or  fractures 
that  may  be  present.  The  chief  indication  is  then  to  overcome  the 
depression  of  the  heart,  the  respiration,  and  the  body  temperature. 
The  patient  should  consequently  be  placed  in  a  warm  bed,  the  head 
kept  lowered,  warm  cloths  placed  upon  the  abdomen,  and  the  body 
wrapped  in  woollen  coverings.  As  counterirritants,  sinapisms  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  epigastrium,  and  the  calves  of  the  legs 
are  useful.  Ether  may  be  given  hypodermic-ally  as  a  stimulant,  or  in 
ease  the  pulse  is  dangerously  weak  and  irregular,  atropine  (0*0003)  in 
the  same  way.  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  musk  may  be  administered 
Internally. 

The  complications — such  as,  for  example,  symptoms  of  compression 
or  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  or  without  external  injuries,  etc. — are 
treated  according  to  general  principles  (see  §§  7-9  and  §  14). 

§  14.  Compression  of  the  Brain. — By  compression  of  the  brain  is 
understood  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  due  to  increased 
intracranial  pressure.  Our  knowledge  of  compression  of  the  brain  has 
been  advanced  of  late  especially  by  Bergmann.  Among  other  authors, 
Flourens,  Leyden,  Althann,  Nannyn,  Sehreiber,  and  others  have  won 
lasting  credit  for  their  work  in  the  explanation  of  this  condition. 
Leyden  was  probably  the  first  to  study  experimentally  the  subject 
of  diminution  of  space  within  the  cranial  cavity  and  its  effects  upon 
the  brain. 

Symptoms  of  sudden  compression  of  the  brain  may  occur  primarily  in 
conjunction  with  injuries  to  the  head  from  haemorrhage  within  the  cranial 
cavity,  due  to  injury  of  the  endocranial  blood-vessels,  from  depressed  fractures, 
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and  from  foreign  bodies  thai  have  penetrated  into  the  brain.  It  may  follow 
traumatisms  secondarily  from  an  accumulation  of  inflammatory  products, 
especially  pus  within  the  cranial  cavity.  It  is  only  the  sudden  increase  of 
pressure  that  causes  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  compression,  and  not  the 
chronic  very  gradually  developing  diminution  of  space  due,  for  example,  to 
intracranial  tumours,  increase  in  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  brain,,  or  diminution  in  the  size  or  change  in  the  form  of  the 
skull.  In  all  cases  of  lack  of  space  within  the  skull  that  develops  in  a 
chronic  way,  a  gradual  compensation  hikes  place  by  absorption,  for  example, 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  or  gradual  atrophy  of  the  brain.  In  the  case,  for 
example,  of  circumscribed,  slowly  developing  bone  tumours  on  the  inner 
table  of  the  skull,  no  symptoms  of  compression  are  present.  We  shall  take 
up  here  only  the  acute  form  of  compression  resulting  from  the  above-men- 
tioned injuries  to  the  head. 

A  certain  amount  of  diminution  of  space  within  the  cranial  cavity  can  be 
compensated  for  by  the  passage  of  some  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the 
skull  into  the  vertebral  canal  as  a  result  of  the  increased  intracranial  pres- 
sure ;  the  latter,  owing  to  the  ligamentous  connections  between  the  different 
vertebrae,  is  capable  of  some  expansion,  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
(see  also  page  86).    If,  however,  the  intracranial  pressure  oversteps  a  certain 
limit,  the  tension  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  becomes  so  great  that  the  circu- 
lation in  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is  impeded;  finally,  compression  of 
the  capillaries,  with  corresponding  slowing  or  arrest  of  the  circulation,  re- 
sults, and  with  this  the  clinical  picture  of  compression  of  the  brain.  The 
tension  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  depends  upon  the  force  that  tends  to  dis- 
place it,  and  the  resistance  in  the  elastic  dural  sac  and  in  the  spinal  canal. 
As  Naunyn  particularly  has  shown,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  in  constant 
motion.    The  resorption  of  the  fluid  depends  in  the  main  on  the  amount  of 
intracranial  pressure.    Its  resorption  also  increases  with  the  blood  pressure, 
reaching  in  the  dog,  for  example,  four  cubic  centimetres  a  minute.  Under 
normarconditions,  according  to  Naunyn,  about  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  secreted  in  one  minute  in  the  dog.    The  secretion  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  not  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  arterial  pressure, 
but  it  can  be  increased  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  a  minute  by  thinning  the 
blood  with  water  (Naunyn).    The  tension  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may, 
according  to  Grashev.  increase  to  such  a  degree  that  it  becomes  greater  than 
the  blood  pressure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  more  movable.  This 
view  is  contrary  to  the  one  held  by  A.damkiewicz.    The  amount  of  tension 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  or  the  degree  of  pressure  necessary  to  cause  symp- 
toms of  compression,  is  subject  to  individual  variations.    En  persons  with  a 
weak  action  of  the  heart,  with  disturbances  in  the  circulation  due  to  heart  or 
lung  disease,  with  congestion  and  hyperemia  of  the  brain,  etc.,  the  symptoms 
of  compression  naturally  make  their  appearance  earlier  than  m  healthy 
persons    Bergmann  and  Duret  showed  on  animals  that  the  symptoms  of 
compression  can  be  immediately  relieved  upon  opening  the  dural  sac  or  the 
vertebral  canal  by  dividing  the  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligament.   The  cere- 
bro-spinal fluid  then  spurts  out  in  a  stream,  and  the  retarded  respiration  be- 
comes normal  again. 

Falkenhain  and  Naunyn  have  recently  attempted  to  estimate  the  normal 
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pressure  in  the  subarachnoid  space  (Arcliiv  fur  experimentelle  Pathologie 
unci  Pharmakologie,  Bd.  xxii,  p.  201).    It  appears  to  be  very  variable.  In 
pregnant  bitches  it  is  estimated  at  100  to  150  millimetres  of  water  (7'5  to  12 
millimetres  of  mercury),  in  a  child  one  month  to  a  year  old  at  50  to  200  milli- 
metres of  water  (4  to  1(5  millimetres  of  mercury),  and  in  strong  adults  still 
more.   An  increase  in  the  pressure  within  the  subarachnoid  space  may  result 
from  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  diminution  of  space 
in  the  cranial  cavity  and  vertebra]  canal,  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels, 
etc.    The  amount  of  disposable  space  within  the  cranial  cavity  and  vertebral 
canal  is  about  fifty  cubic  centimetres.    The  real  importance  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  in  the  etiology  of  cerebral  compression  has  been  differently  esti- 
mated by  the  different  authorities.    Berg-man}!  regards  cerebral  compression 
and  increased  tension  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  as  identical,  while  Adaiu- 
kieu  icz  asserts  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  phenomenon.  Kocher, 
Deucher,  and  the  author  hold  a  view  that  is  intermediate  to  that  of  Berg- 
mann  and  Adamkiewicz— viz.,  that  the  abnormal  tension  of  the  fluid  does 
come  into  consideration  in  the  causation  of  compression,  but  that  the  brain 
matter  can  of  itself  transmit  the  pressure. 

The  compression  of  the  brain  is  at  the  outset  purely  local  ;  the  veins  are 
first  compressed  according  to  Albert  and  Schnitzler,  while  according  to  Berg- 
mann  it  is  the  capillaries.  The  effect  is  the  same  in  either  case,  as  in  Albert's 
capillary  congestion  the  brain's  supply  of  oxygen  is  just  as  inadequate  as 
in  capillary  anaemia.  In  consequence  of  this  impaired  circulation  of  blood 
and  inadequate  supply  of  oxygen,  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  and  pneumo- 
gastric  centres  results,  causing  the  increased  arterial  tension  and  pressure, 
the  increased  contraction  of  the  small  arteries,  and  the  slowing  of  the  pulse. 
Cussmaul  and  Tenner  showed  that  the  cerebral  anaemia  following  ligation 
of  the  arteries  that  supply  the  brain  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  vaso-motor  and 
pneumogastric  centres,  causing  the  blood  pressure  to  rise  as  in  death  from 
asphyxia. 

In  the  internal  jugular  vein,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood  pressure  falls 
after  a  short  transitory  rise  (Albert),  because,  owing  to  the  increased  tension 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  compression  of  the  capillaries  within  the 
cranial  cavity,  retardation  and  diminution  of  the  contents  of  the  vessels 
result,  and  hence  the  propelling  force  for  the  blood  within  the  internal  jugu- 
lar is  wanting.  By  watching  the  vessels  of  the  retina  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  these  disturbances  in  the  circulation  within  the 
brain  can  be  directly  studied,  since,  as  Schwalbe  and  Michel  have  shown,  the 
subarachnoid  space  communicates  with  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  One 
notices,  above  all,  that  the  veins  of  the  retina  are  engorged,  because  the  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve  is  dilated  in  consequence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  that 
has  been  pressed  into  it,  and  as  a  result  of  this  compression  the  escape  of 
venous  blood  is  impeded  (Man/.). 

The  child's  brain  is  especially  sensitive  to  compression,  because  the 
amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  comparatively  small  while  the  amount 
of  brain  matter  is  large. 

In  consequence  of  the  above-described  circulatory  disturbances  within 
the  cranial  cavity,  or  rather  brain,  corresponding  functional  disturbances 
take  place.    These  take  the  form  of  aniemia  of  those  portions  of  brain  which 
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are  directly  pressed  upon,  and  congestive  hypersemia  of  the  more  remote 
portions  :  both  the  anaemia  and  hypersemia  are  harmful  to  the  brain  by  dis- 
turbing; Bfst  of  all,  its  nutrition.  The  different  centres  in  the  brain  possess  a 
varying  power  of  resistance  to  these  disturbances  of  circulation,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  nutrition,  some  being  more  sensitive  than  others.  According  to 
Huguenin,  the  functional  disturbances  due  to  cessation  of  the  circulation 
affect  the  different  areas  of  the  brain  in  about  the  following  order  :  The  first 
to  suffer  alteration  is  the  cerebral  cortex,  then  the  corona  radiata,  the  gray 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  pons  region,  and  lastly  the  medulla.  The  very 
sensitive  cortex  may  be  already  over-irritated  or  paralyzed,  while  the  func- 
tional disturbances  of  the  medulla  have  scarcely  made  their  appearance — i.  e., 
unconsciousness  precedes  the  irritation  of  the  respiratory,  vaso-motor,  pneu- 
mogastric,  and  convulsive  centres.  Death  results  in  compression  of  the  brain 
from  increasing  paralysis  of  the  vital  centres  in  the  medulla,  especially  from 
paralysis  of  respiration. 

Symptoms,  Prognosis,  and  Diagnosis  of  Compression  of  the  Brain. — 

The  clinical  picture  of  compression  of  the  brain  is  seldom  seen  by 
itself,  but  it  is  usually  complicated  by  symptoms  of  concussion  and 
injury  of  the  brain  matter. 

In  animals,  Ley  den,  Pagenstecher,  Duret,  and  others  have  deter- 
mined the  symptoms  of  compression  pure  and  simple  by  applying 
pressure  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  by  means  of  forced  injections 
into  the  cranial  cavity  or  the  subarachnoid  or  subdural  spaces  of  hard- 
ening wax,  thin  gelatinous  fluids,  or  w^arm  salt  solution.  The  salt 
solution  that  Naunyn  and  others  injected  into  the  subarachnoid  space 
was  absorbed  in  large  amounts.  According  to  Falkenhain  and  Naunyn, 
the  symptoms  of  compression  are  partly  direct  in  consequence  of  the 
cerebral  anaemia  from  compression  of  the  capillaries,  and  partly  indi- 
rect in  consequence  of  congestion  of  the  blood  and  lymph.  The  latter 
takes  place  from  a  much  slighter  rise  of  pressure  than  the  former.  A 
sudden  rise  of  intracranial  pressure  can  also  take  place  in  the  case  of 
tumours  by  a  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure,  for  example,  since, 
owing  to  the  resulting  diminished  resistance  of  the  capillaries  to  the 
pressure  upon  them,  cerebral  anaemia  ensues.  Leyden  was  the  first 
to  showT  that  the  symptoms  of  compression  appear  in  a  certain  order, 
and  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  same  elevations  of  pressure  always  cause 
the  same  symptoms. 

The  symptoms  of  compression  pure  and  simple,  which  have  been 
determined  experimentally,  may  be  divided  into  two  periods :  (1)  the 
period  of  irritation,  and  (2)  the  period  of  depression  (stupor,  coma). 

The  first  symptom  of  compression  is  pain  caused  by  pressure  on 
the  dura,  as  the  brain  matter  itself  is  not  sensitive.  Loss  of  con- 
sciousness then  ensues,  varying  in  degree  up  to  the  deepest  coma, 
with  absolute  loss  of  sensation  and  muscular  paralysis,  since,  as  we 
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saw  above,  the  cortex  is  the  part  that  is  most  sensitive  to  changes  in 
the  circulation  or  nutrition.  "  During  this  night  of  the  senses,"  as 
Bergmann  so  aptly  says,  "  the  automatic  apparatus  within  the  spinal 
cord  is  alone  awake,"  until  it  also  succumbs  to  the  increasing  disturb- 
ance of  circulation.  According  to  Duret,  the  functional  disturbances 
remain  confined  to  the  cortex  if  the  column  of  water  in  Leyden's 
apparatus  corresponds  to  only  ten  to  twelve  centimetres  of  mercury. 

If  the  amount  of  compression  increases,  convulsions  take  place 
which  resemble  epileptic  or  eclamptic  seizures,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  sign  of  a  severe,  rapidly  increasing  pressure  on  the  brain. 
Changes  in  the  pulse  then  follow,  at  first  slowing  of  the  pulse  from 
stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  finally  quickening  from  paraly- 
sis of  the  same.  The  slowing  of  the  pulse  sometimes  precedes  the 
loss  of  consciousness.  With  the  altered  heart  action  goes  hand  in 
hand  the  change  in  the  respiration  ;  the  latter  is  at  first  irregular,  then 
later,  during  coma,  regular,  slow,  and  often  stertorous,  as  in  sleep.  If 
the  compression  increases,  the  respiration  becomes  irregular  again. 
Death  takes  place  mainly  from  paralysis  of  respiration;  it  is  usually 
one  or  two  minutes  after  the  last  breath  before  the  heart  stops 
beating. 

The  other  symptoms  are  less  constant  in  animals — such  as,  for 
example,  vomiting  and  repeated  involuntary  defecations.  The  body 
temperature  is  but  slightly  changed  ;  in  the  most  severe  cases  it  drops 
continuously  until  death. 

In  man  the  clinical  picture  of  compression  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  same  as  that  seen  in  animal  experimentation.  Here,  also,  there  is  a 
stage  of  irritation,  followed  by  one  of  depression.  The  symptoms  of 
irritation  in  the  first  stage  consist  of  marked  restlessness,  over-sensitive- 
ness to  sensory  stimuli,  a  heavy  feeling  in  the  head,  and  especially 
headache.  The  face  is  unusually  red,  the  pupils  contracted,  the  pulse 
slow,  and  the  tension  in  the  carotids  increased.  With  increase  in  the 
amount  of  compression  there  follow  nausea,  vomiting,  confusion  of 
the  intellect,  and  sleep.  The  loss  of  consciousness  takes  place  either 
gradually  or  suddenly.  The  other  manifestations  are  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  experiments  on  animals,  except  that  convulsions  in  man 
in  case  of  compression  pure  and  simple— caused,  for  example,  by  a 
depressed  bone  or  intracranial  haemorrhage— are  usually,  or  in  fact 
always  absent,  because  compression  due  to  a  depressed  bone  is  too 
slight,  and  that  due  to  intracranial  haemorrhage  increases  too  slowly. 

Furthermore,  among  the  symptoms  of  compression  seen  at  the  bed- 
side, localized  functional  disturbances  of  the  brain  (so-called  focal 
symptoms)  come  into  prominence,  because  that  portion  of  the  brain 
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lying  nearest  the  point  to  which  the  pressure  is  applied  is  affected 
first  and  the  most  seriously.  Hence  complete  or  incomplete  unilat- 
eral paralyses,  especially  in  the  distribution  of  the  motor-oculi  nerve, 
are  usually  present.  According  to  Leyden,  hemiplegia  is  a  sign  of 
injury  or  disease  of  the  brain  matter,  and  it  is  absent  in  compression 
brought  about  experimentally.  Hence  the  differentia]  diagnosis  be- 
tween compression  and  injury  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  difficult. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  the  behaviour  of  the  pupil  and  the 
fundus  of  the  eye.  The  pupil  on  the  same  side  as  the  compressed 
portion  of  brain  is  at  first  contracted,  and  in  the  more  marked  de- 
grees of  compression  it  is  dilated  to  the  fullest  extent,  while  the  one 
on  the  sound  side  is  moderately  dilated.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbed co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the  eye  the  bulb  has  an  ob- 
lique position  ;  oscillations  of  the  bulb  are  less  frequent.  Examination 
of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  reveals  choked  disk,  because  the  sheath  of  the 
optic  nerve  is  dilated  by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  that  is  pressed  into  it, 
and  in  this  way  the  end  of  the  optic  nerve  within  the  eye  is  compressed 
(Schwalbe,  Michel,  Manz).  The  presence  of  choked  disk  is,  as  is  well 
known,  of  great  importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  intracranial  tumours, 
and  it  also  occurs  in  hydrocephalus  and  the  later  stages  of  tubercular 
meningitis.  In  injuries  of  the  head  the  surgeon  should  lay  more 
stress  upon  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  than  has  heretofore  been 
the  case.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  comparatively  common  in  in- 
juries of  the  head,  and  is  often  a  result  of  the  choked  disk  (Bergmann, 
Galezowski,  and  others). 

For  the  final  outcome  of  compression  of  the  brain  it  is  especially 
important  to  know  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  injury,  the  size  of  the 
compressing  substance,  the  duration  of  the  compression,  and,  above 
all,  whether  the  same  is  increasing  or  diminishing.  Patients  can  com- 
pletely recover  from  the  stupor  combined  with  a  very  slow  pulse,  even 
though  it  lasts  for  weeks.  Deep  coma,  with  complete  muscular  paraly- 
sis and  loss  of  sensation  for  all  external  stimuli,  with  irregular  deep 
respiration  and  dilated  pupils,  probably  always  results  fatally.  Paraly- 
sis of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  centres  means  a  speedy  end. 
Many  patients  who  have  received  an  injury  to  the  head  and  developed 
symptoms  of  compression  die  within  forty-eight  hours.  In  other 
cases  the  symptoms  disappear  gradually,  and  complete  recovery  ensues. 
Focal  symptoms  due  to  simultaneous  injury  to  the  brain  disappear  only 
very  gradually,  or  remain  permanently. 

In  cases  of  depression  of  the  cranial  bones  where  there  are  symp- 
toms of  compression  of  the  brain,  the  latter  may  disappear,  although 
the  depression  is  not  remedied.    In  such  cases  the  brain  gradually 
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accommodates  itself  to  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  space  in  the  way 
described  above. 

Treatment  of  Compression.— The  treatment  of  compression  of  the 
brain  depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  nature  of  the  injury.  If 
possible,  the  cause  that  produces  the  compression  must  be  overcome 
at  once.  But  this  is  easier  said  than  done.  In  the  case  of  depressed 
fractures  it  is  not  the  depth  of  the  depression  that  decides  the  treat- 
ment that  is  necessary,  but  the  injury  to  the  intracranial  blood-vessels 
and  the  brain,  that  may  be  present  at  the  same  time.  In  case  of 
haemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  for  example,  the  skull 
should  be  trephined  and  the  main  trunk  of  the  wounded  artery  ex- 
posed and  Ugated  (see  £  15). 

Generally  speaking,  temporary  resection  of  the  cranial  bones,  with 
the  formation  of  a  pedunculated  flap,  consisting  of  soft  parts  and  bone, 
after  Wagner,  is  preferable  to  trephining  (see  page  167).  Moreover,  in 
acute  compression  due  to  tumours  the  symptoms  may  be  relieved,  only 
temporarily  to  be  sure,  by  a  temporary  resection,  followed,  perhaps,  by 
puncture  and  drainage  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  the  latter  oper- 
ation I  prefer  opening  the  skull  by  means  of  a  small  trephine  three 
quarters  to  one  centimetre  in  diameter,  in  place  of  an  extensive  resec- 
tion of  the  skull.  Finally,  puncture  of  the  spinal  canal  in  the  lumbar 
region  is  useful  in  some  cases.  For  the  operative  treatment  of  the 
various  forms  of  injury,  particularly  fractures  of  the  skull,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  paragraphs  on  these  subject  s. 

The  special  treatment  required  in  compression  consists,  above  all, 
in  improving  the  impeded  circulation.  If  the  heart's  action  and  arterial 
tension  are  not  very  much  reduced,  venesection  is  to  be  recommended, 
because  in  this  way  the  flow  of  venous  blood  from  the  head  is  stimu- 
lated, the  amount  of  blood  is  diminished,  the  blood  pressure  in  the 
brain  and  the  entire  arterial  system  is  lowered,  and  hence  the  circula- 
tion in  the  latter  is  facilitated.  Leeches  on  the  temples  and  behind 
the  ear  are  also  useful.  The  head  should  be  elevated,  in  order  to  help 
the  escape  of  venous  blood  from  the  head.  By  the  use  of  strong 
cathartics  the  absorption  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  aided,  and  in  this 
way  the  brain  is  relieved  somewhat  from  pressure.  If  the  vessels  have 
^sufficient  tone,  Bergmann  recommends  ergotin,  small  doses  of  atropine, 
and  the  application  of  the  galvanic  current,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  resistance  of  the  arterial  walls  and  prevent  their  dilata- 
tion. The  cathode  is  placed  on  the  inner  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  or  in  the  auriculo-mastoid  fossa,  in  order  to  come  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

Tt  is  the  usual  custom  to  apply  cold,  preferably  in  the  form  of  an 
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ice  cap  or  coil,  and  occasional  douches  of  cold  water,  if  the  latter  is 
not  contraindicated  on  account  of  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing. 
In  no  case  should  the  aseptic  healing  of  ahead  injury  be  interfered 
with.    The  iee  cap  or  coil  may  be  applied  over  the  antiseptic  dressing. 

For  the  treatment  of  any  complications  that  may  arise  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  proper  paragraphs. 

The  technique  of  trephining  and  temporary  resection  of  the  skull 
is  described  in  §  23. 

§  15.  Injuries  of  the  Intracranial  Blood-vessels  lead  either  to  exter- 
nal haemorrhage— in  compound  fractures,  for  example— or  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  inside  the  cranial  cavity.  In  the  latter  the  extravasa- 
tion may  take  place  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  or  beneath 
the  dura,  between  the  latter  and  the  soft  coverings,  and  in  the  tissue 
of  the  latter,  or  finally  within  the  brain  itself. 

External  haemorrhages,  or  those  between  the  dura  and  bone,  are 
most  commonly  the  result  of  injury  of  a  sinus,  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  and  less  frequently  of  the  internal  carotid. 

I.  Injuries  to  the  Sinuses. — Injuries  to  the  sinuses  are  either  rup- 
tures due  to  fractures  of  the  skull  or  to  displacement  of  the  cranial 
bones  —  for  example,  during  birth  —  or  they 
are  caused  by  incised,  punctured,  or  gunshot 
wounds,  or  penetrating  splinters  of  bone.  The 
superior  longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  injured  on  account  of  their 
situation  (see  Fig.  58).  Ruptures  due  to  dis- 
placement of  the  bones  and  fractures  appear  to 
involve  the  lateral  sinuses  most  frequently,  be- 
cause they  are  more  intimately  attached  to  the 
bone,  and  the  violence  is  usually  directed  from 
above  downward  and  backward.  If,  after  injury 
to  a  sinus,  the  blood  can  not  escape  externally, 
the  dura  is  lifted  away  from  the  bone  more  and 
more,  and  corresponding  symptoms  of  compres- 
sion then  result.  The  latter  develop  much  more 
slowly  and  to  a  less  extent  than  in  haemorrhage 
from  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  may  be 
absent  entirely.  Haemorrhage  from  a  sinus  is  easily  arrested  sponta- 
neously if  the  tear  is  not  too  large,  as  the  pressure  in  the  same  is  slight, 
and  it  is  closely  connected  to  the  bone.  In  case  of  an  external  wound 
the  blood  coming  from  a  rent  in  a  sinus  flows  out  in  a  continuous 
stream.  By  means  of  compression  and  the  application  of  a  suitable 
antiseptic  dressing,  the  haemorrhage  can  easily  be  arrested. 


Fig.  58.— Longitudinal  and 
lateral  sinuses.  Tie  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  brain 
are  seen  through  a  hole  in 
the  dura,  and  are  covered 
by  the  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater  with  its  blood  ves- 
sels. 
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In  numerous  eases  of  injury  to  a  sinus  conrplete  recovery  has  re- 
sulted. I  >eath  is  rarely  due  to  haemorrhage,  but  is  usually  caused  by 
complications  (injury  to  the  brain,  meningitis,  septicffinoift,  pyaemia). 

According  to  experiments  made  by  Schellmann  and  clinical  experi- 
ence, a  wound  in  a  sinus  can  heal  without  obliteration  of  the  sinus  in 
question.  If  a  narrowing  or  complete  obstruction  of  a  large  sinus 
t  ikes  place  at  the  point  of  injury,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
disturbances  will  result,  The  most  dangerous  thing  that  can  happen 
is  the  formation  of  a  thrombus,  which  may  suppurate  on  account  of 
the  microbic  infection  through  an  open  wound.  In  such  cases  death 
results  from  sepsis  or  pyaemia. 

Volkmann  and  Genzmer  have  seen  death  take  j)lace  from  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  a  sinus  that  was  opened  during  the  removal  of  a  sar- 
coma of  the  dura.  According  to  Bergman  n  and  Cramer,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  air  to  enter  a  sinus,  because 
the  pressure  in  the  veins  of  the  skull  is  never  negative.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  opened  sinus  is  favoured  by 
deep  respirations  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  by  sponging  the  wound. 

The  treatment  of  open  wounds  of  a  sinus  consists  in  arresting  the 
haemorrhage  by  means  of  an  antiseptic  dressing  that  exerts  pressure. 
Any  spicules  of  bone  which  have  punctured  the  sinus  in  the  case  of  a 
fractured  skull  should  of  course  be  removed.  If  symptoms  of  com- 
pression are  present  with  the  skull  intact,  trephining  or  temporary  re- 
section of  the  cranial  bones  may  be  indicated  (see  §  23). 

II.  Injuries  of  the  Middle  Meningeal  Artery. — Wounds  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  often  result  from  incised  and  punctured  wounds  of 
the  head,  gunshot  injuries,  and  from  fractures  of  the  skull  in  general, 
and  they  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  haemorrhage  between  the  bone 
and  dura, 

The  middle  meningeal  artery  (see  Fig.  50  and  Figs.  02-04),  the 
largest  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  enters  the  cranial  cavity 
through  the  foramen  spinosum  and  runs  in  the  branching  grooves  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  between  the  dura  and  the  bone.  It  some- 
times arises  from  the  ophthalmic  artery  (see  Fig.  G4).  Within  the 
cranial  cavity  it  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch.  The 
anterior  branch  passes  to  the  frontal  region ;  the  posterior  crosses  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  a  horizontal  direction  and 
reaches  the  occipital  bone.  Both  branches  subdivide  into  smaller 
ones,  some  of  which  perforate  the  bone  and  supply  the  soft  parts  of 
the  skull,  as  well  as  the  lining  of  the  facial  cavities  (Figs.  62-04). 

In  fractures  of  the  skull,  the  artery  is  either  torn  simultaneously 
with  the  division  of  the  bone,  or  it  is  injured  by  sharp  edges  or  splin- 
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ters  of  bone.  Rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  may  also  occur 
without  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  case,  for  example,  of  changes  in  its 
form,  or  depressions  of  the  bone  which  disappear  again  immediately. 
Sometimes  the  rupture  does  not  occur  at  the 
point  where  the  violence  was  inflicted.  This  is 
easily  explainable  if  we  call  to  mind  the  mech- 
anism of  indirect  fractures  of  the  skull.  A 
blow  or  fall  on  the  left  temporal  region  can 
thus  cause  a  rupture  of  the  right  meningeal 
artery.  In  rare  cases  the  artery  is  torn  away 
at  the  foramen  spinosum.  The  most  frequent 
injuries  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  occur 
during  its  course  along  the  inner  surface  of 
the  temporal  and  parietal  bones  (see  Figs.  62- 
64).  The  hemorrhage  following  injury  to  the  Fig.  59.-Branches  of  the  mid- 
middle  meningeal  artery  is  usually  very  con-  SLTafT^e^ 
siderable  ;  it  varies,  according  to  Bergmann,  ^secle  "nd  the  ovcriying 
between  sixty  and  two  hundred  and  forty 

grammes  or  more.  Arery  frequently  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  brain 
is  likewise  injured,  especially  in  comminuted  fractures  and  circum- 
scribed depressed  fractures. 

The  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery  with  a 
compound  fracture  in  the  temporo-parietal  region  and  external  haemor- 
rhage are  very  evident,  and  could  only  be  mistaken  for  haemorrhage 
from  the  deep  temporal  arteries.  In  such  cases  complete  exposure  of 
the  source  of  the  haemorrhage  will  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

If  the  blood  does  not  escape  externally,  as  in  the  case  of  a  simple 
fracture,  for  example,  the  typical  picture  of  compression  results,  as  de- 
scribed in  §  14.  This  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  an  extravasation 
of  blood  between  the  dura  and  the  bone  which  often  increases  in  size 
very  rapidly. 

It  is  characteristic  of  injury  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  of 
great  importance  for  the  diagnosis,  that  the  patient  feels  comparatively 
well  directly  after  the  injury,  but  that  in  a  few  hours  symptoms  of 
compression  make  their  appearance,  which  are  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  haemorrhage.  These  symptoms  consist  of  headache, 
nausea,  vomiting,  restlessness,  lassitude,  stupor,  then  sleep,  coma,  slow- 
ing of  the  pulse,  etc.  In  other  cases  this  period  of  incubation  is 
absent,  and  the  patients  become  unconscious  immediately  after  the 
injury,  in  consequence  of  the  simultaneous  concussion  or  injury  of 
the  brain.  If  hemiplegia  occurs  immediately  after  the  injury,  it  is 
due  to  injury  of  the  brain  in  the  motor  region  ;  but  if  it  does  not 
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develop  until  later  on,  it  is  caused  by  compression  of  this  region  (see 
Fig.  5(1). 

The  prognosis  is  not  good.  According  to  Bergmann,  out  of  ninety-nine 
cases  only  sixteen  recovered.  In  twelve  of  the  cases  that  recovered  the 
haemorrhage  took  place  externally,  three  were  cured  by  trephining,  and 
one  without  trephining  after  a  long  illness.  The  other  cases  were  all  fatal. 
Thirty-six  died  within  twenty-four  hours,  seven  within  forty-eight  hours, 
four  on  the  third  day,  and  ten  later  on.  In  three  cases  the  ruptured  artery 
was  on  the  side  opposite  the  fracture.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  death  is 
progressive  (edema  of  the  brain  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  compres- 
sion, with  paralysis  of  the  medulla,  and,  in  case  of  a  compound  fracture,  sup- 
purative meningitis. 

The  diagnosis  of  injury  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  easy  in  the  case 
of  an  open  wound  with  external  haemorrhage.  In  all  cases  w  here  there  is  a 
subcutaneous  injury  the  nature  of  the  accident,  the  locat  ion  of  a  fracture  in 
the  temporal  and  parietal  region,  and,  furthermore,  ecchymoses,  are  of  impor- 
tance. The  fact  is  of  special  importance  that  the  patient  felt  comparatively 
well  after  the  injury,  and  then,  some  hours  later,  showed  symptoms  of  com- 
pression (headache,  vomiting,  unconsciousness),  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing haemorrhage.  After  a  compound  fracture  a  beginning  acute  sup- 
purative meningitis  may  resemble  compression. 


The  treatment  of  injury  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery  consists  of 
prompt  operative  measures.  If  the  haemorrhage  is  external,  as  in  a 
compound  fracture,  for  exam- 


Fio.  60.— Trephine  opening  for  liga-  Fig.  01 .— Trephine  openings  for  finding  both 

tion  of  the  middle  meningeal  ar-  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery"? Kr6n- 

tery  (Ilueter  and  Vogtj.  lein). 


possible.  If  necessary,  the  wound  should  be  enlarged,  the  bone  at  the 
point  of  fracture  sufficiently  removed  with  a  chisel  or  rongeur  forceps, 
splinters  of  bone  picked  out,  the  blood  clots  scraped  away  with  the 
sharp  spoon,  and  the  vessel,  if  possible,  seized  with  an  artery  clamp 
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and  ligated  or  a  suture  passed  around  it.    In  cases  in  which  it  was 
found  difficult  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage  by  ligation  the  common  ca- 
rotid has  been  tied  with  success. 
Among  seven  cases  of  ligation 
of  the  common  carotid  for  this 
injury  in  the  American  civil  war, 


according  to  Benr- 


Fig.  62.— Ramification  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  (Steiner). 


three  were, 
mann,  successful. 

In  subcutaneous  injuries  of 
the  artery,  with  or  without  sim- 
ple fracture  of  the  skull,  the 
cranial  cavitv  should  likewise  he 

Mi 

promptly  opened  by  means  of 
the  trephine  or,  better  still,  the 
chisel  and  mallet.  Instead  of 
the  typical  operation  of  trephin- 
ing, temporary  resection  of  the 
skull  may  be  employed  in  suit- 
able cases  (see  §  23).  One  should 
not  delay  too  long,  as  the  major- 
ity of  those  injured,  as  mentioned  above,  die  within  the  first  twenty 
four  hours.  Trephining  and  temporary  resection  of  the  cranial  bones 
are  entirely  without  danger  if  performed  under  aseptic  precautions. 

For  finding  the  artery,  Hueter 
and  Vogt  have  advised  opening  the 
skull  with  a  trephine  or  chisel  at 
the  point  indicated  in  Fig.  60 — i.  e., 
the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  lines,  one  of  which  runs  in 
a  horizontal  direction  two  fingers' 
breadth  above  the  zygoma,  while 
the  other  ascends  vertically  a 
thumb's  breadth  behind  the  frontal 
pi'ocess  of  the  malar  bone.  The 
blood  clots  must  then  be  removed 
as  completely  as  possible  with  a 
sharp  spoon,  and  the  artery  tied  or 
a  suture  passed  around  it. 

Kronlein's  method  of  procedure 
is  very  much  to  be  recommended. 
He  distinguishes,  according  to  the 
point  of  rupture  of  the  artery,  three 
haematomata — an  anterior,  middle, 
and  posterior.  He  advises  trephining  first  at  the  usual  place,  three  to  four 
centimetres  behind  the  frontal  process  of  the  malar  bone,  and  in  case  one 


Fig. 


63. — Ramification  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  (Steiner). 
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does  not  find  the  hematoma,  a  second  opening  is  made  farther  backward  in 
a  horizontal  direction  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parietal  eminence  and 
somewhat  above  and  behind  the  ear  (see  Fig.  61).  Both  trephine  openings 
should  lie  in  the  line  a  6,  drawn  directly  backward  from  the  supraorbita 
border  which  runs  parallel  with  the  horizontal  line  of  the  head  c  d  (external 
auditory  meatus-infraorbital  border  line,  Virchow's  German  horizontal). 

In  this  line  the  anterior  trephine 
opening  should,  as  has  been  said, 
be  made  three  to  four  centimetres 
behind  the  malar  process  of  the 
frontal  bone,  and  the  posterior  open- 
ing at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  horizontal  line  a  b  and  a  line 
e  f  drawn  upward,  posterior  to  the 
mastoid  process  and  three  to  four 
centimetres  behind  the  external  au- 
ditory meatus. 

Steiner,  on  the  basis  of  his  pains- 
taking investigations,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing rules  for  finding  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  (see  Figs.  62-64) : 
To  find  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
artery,  a  line  is  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  glabella  to  the  apex 
of  the  mastoid  process,  and  at  the 
centre  of  this  line  a  perpendicular  is  erected.  The  point  of  intersection  of  this 
perpendicular  with  a  horizontal  line  drawn  about  the  skull,  through  the 
centre  of  the  glabella,  gives  us  the  anterior  lower  parietal  angle,  or  the  ante- 
rior trephine  opening.  The  second  trephine  opening,  at  which  the  posterior 
branch  is  found  in  ninety  per  cent  of  all  cases,  is  best  made  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  above-mentioned  horizontal  line  with  a  vertical  line 
erected  just  in  front  of  the  mastoid  process.  In  all  cases,  when  possible,  the 
skull  should  be  opened  by  the  formation  of  a  flap  of  soft  parts  and  bone, 
with  its  base  below,  near  the  zygoma  (page  112). 

Bergmann  is  right  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  after  open- 
ing the  skull,  one  may  be  deceived  in  regard  to  the  source  of  the 
haemorrhage,  as  the  latter  may  be  beneath  the  dura.  In  such  cases 
the  subdural  extravasation  of  blood  is  spread  out  over  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brain  like  a  cap,  and  trephining  is  of  no  avail,  because  the 
blood  can  not  be  sufficiently  removed.  If  the  subdural  extravasation 
is  still  circumscribed,  opening  the  skull  may  be  successful  if  upon 
cutting  through  the  dura  the  haemorrhage  can  really  be  arrested. 

III.  Injury  to  the  Internal  Carotid  Artery.— Injury  of  the  internal 
carotid  artery  is  much  rarer  than  that  of  the  middle  meningeal,  and 
its  prognosis  is  much  worse,  being,  in  fact,  almost  always  fatal.  Injury 
of  the  artery  has  been  caused  by  penetrating  wounds,  especially  through 


Fig.  64.— Oriorin  of  the 
middle  meningeal  ar- 
tery from  the  ophthal- 
mic artery  (Steiner). 
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the  orbit,  by  gunshot  wounds,  and  in  some  cases  by  loose  splinters  of 
bone  in  fractures  of  the  skull.  In  fissures  through  the  carotid  canal, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  carotid  artery,  the  artery  often  remains  unin- 
jured, because  the  cavernous  sinus  that  surrounds  it  allows  it  a  certain 
amount  of  change  of  volume  and  displacement.  But  it  is  easily  torn 
in  the  case  of  w  ide  fissures  in  its  vicinity.  Occasionally  an  arterio- 
venous aneurism  results  from  its  injury,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
not  infrequent  cause  of  pulsating  exophthalmos  (§  28).  According  to 
Rivington,  out  of  seventy-three  cases  of  pulsating  exophthalmos  forty- 
one  were  traumatic.  For  the  diagnosis  of  an  aneurism  of  the  internal 
carotid,  paralysis  of  the  abducens  nerve,  which  runs  along  the  carotid 
canal  close  to  the  artery,  is  important  (Shalkhauer).  Paralysis  of  the 
motor  oculi  has  also  been  observed  (Wecker  and  Nunneley). 

The  treatment  of  aneurisms  of  the  internal  carotid  consists  in  liga- 
tion of  the  artery,  the  results  of  which  have  been  very  favourable  (Riv- 
ington,  Nieden).  According  to  Nieden,  of  forty-nine  cases  thirty-three 
were  cured  by  ligation,  six  improved,  in  three  cases  the  operation  was 
without  effect,  and  in  seven  cases  death  occurred.  Before  the  artery 
is  ligated  digital  compression  should  be  used  for  some  time,  so  that  the 
brain  may  become  accustomed  to  the  diminished  supply  of  blood.  (For 
injury  to  the  internal  carotid  see  also  under  Diseases  of  the  Ear.) 

IV.  Haemorrhage  between  the  Dura  Mater  and  Soft  Membranes,  and 
within  the  Latter. — Haemorrhages  beneath  the  dura  are  frequent  in 
injuries  of  the  head,  especially  fractures  of  the  skull,  with  laceration 
of  the  cortex,  and  also  in  concussion  of  the  brain  without  fracture. 
The  blood  comes  mainly  from  the  small  veins  and  capillaries,  or  from 
an  injured  sinus.  The  amount  of  blood  that  collects  is  often  very 
great,  so  that  one  or  both  hemispheres  may  be  covered  by  an  extrava- 
sation as  far  as  its  base.  The  blood  is  absorbed  only  very  slowly,  and 
sometimes  forms  the  starting  point  of  a  pachymeningitis  (Huguenin, 
Schneider,  Birch-Hirschfeld). 

The  symptoms  of  a  subdural  haemorrhage  consist  in  the  signs  of 
compression,  which,  however,  develop  much  more  slowly  and  are  less 
marked  than  in  haemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

The  coma  may  last  for  weeks  and  still  complete  recovery  take  place. 
Circumscribed  intrameningeal  haemorrhages  cause  no  symptoms  in  the 
same  way  that  extensive  lacerations  of  the  cortex  may  be  without  symp- 
toms and  cicatrize  without  functional  disturbance,  if  another  portion  of 
the  brain  can  assume  the  function  of  the  portion  affected.  The  cir- 
cumscribed or  disseminated  capillary  haemorrhages  in  the  cortex  in 
concussion  of  the  brain,  for  example,  only  cause  focal  symptoms  when 
they  occur  in  certain  places,  such  as  the  motor  area  or  in  the  medulla. 
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Injuries  of  the  large  arteries  of  the  brain,  such  as  the  middle  cere- 
bral, cause  death  very  quickly,  with  marked  symptoms  of  compression. 

The  treatment  of  subdural  haemorrhages  corresponds  in  the  main  to 
the  principles  laid  down  on  page  102  for  the  treatment  of  concussion 
of  the  brain. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  symptoms  of  compression  the  reader  is 
referred  to  §  14.  Here,  also,  all  congestion  of  the  head  is  to  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible,  as  otherwise  the  pressure  on  the  brain  may  reach  a 
dangerous  degree. 

For  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  skull  see  §§  2,  3,  and  §§  7-0. 

Upon  increase  of  the  symptoms  of  compression,  trephining  has  re- 
peatedly been  resorted  to,  probably  because  injury  to  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  was  suspected.  After  opening  the  skull  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  case  of  subdural  haemorrhage,  to  slit  open  the  dura 
in  order  to  remove  the  blood  clots.  Only  circumscribed  subdural  ex- 
travasations can  be  removed  after  incision  of  the  dura,  and  these  would 
probably  disappear  entirely  by  gradual  resorption.  Bergman n  is  hence 
justified  in  condemning  incision  of  the  dura  in  subdural  haemorrhage, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  useless  and  harmful. 

Intrameningeal  haemorrhages  are  also  observed  in  asphyxiated  or  still- 
born children,  in  consequence  of  fractures  of  the  skull  or  displacement  of 
the  crauial  bones,  with  rupture  of  the  subarachnoid  vessels,  especially  the 
veins.  In  this  way  very  extensive  subdural  haemorrhages  may  occur,  which 
prove  fatal  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre  as  soon  as  the  circulation 
in  the  placenta  ceases  after  birth — i.  e.,  the  child  becomes  asphyxiated.  Oc- 
casionally the  asphyxia  of  the  child  in  such  cases  is  apparently  over,  and  it 
even  cries,  but,  nevertheless,  death  soon  takes  place  suddenly.  The  certain 
diagnosis  of  these  subdural  haemorrhages  in  infants  is  hardly  possible,  and 
no  form  of  treatment  is  of  avail. 

§  16.  Injuries  of  the  Nerves  within  the  Cranial  Cavity. — In  connec- 
tion with  injuries  of  the  intracranial  blood-vessels  we  shall  take  up 
briefly  injuries  of  the  nerve  trunks  during  their  course  within  the 
cranial  cavity  and  their  passage  through  the  skull,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  of  surgical  importance.  For  a  more  detailed  description,  especially 
of  the  symptomatology,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bergmann's  work  on 
injuries  of  the  head  and  the  books  on  neurology. 

In  injury  of  the  nerve  trunks  the  paralysis  is,  of  course,  always  on 
the  injured  side,  while  in  injuries  of  the  nerves,  at  their  point  of  origin 
in  the  brain,  the  paralysis  is  on  the  opposite  side. 

Injuries  of  the  olfactory  nerve  occur  most  commonly  in  gunshot  wounds 
through  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  in  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  through 
the  cribriform  plate.  The  olfactory  nerve  can  also  be  lacerated  without  frac- 
ture of  the  skull  by  violence  applied  to  the  forehead  or  root  of  the  nose,  or 
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by  contre-coup  from  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  back  of  the  head.  In  these  cases 
the  frontal  lobe  is  usually  contused  at  the  same  time.  The  paralysis  of  the 
olfactory  nerve  may  be  either  transitory  or  permanent.  The  prognosis  as  re- 
gards restoration  of  the  sense  of  smell  is,  of  course,  most  unfavourable  in  case 
of  rupture  of  the  nerve,  while  in  case  of  contusion  of  the  nerve  and  haemor- 
rhage into  its  sheath  the  paralysis  is  only  temporary.  Occasionally  the 
paralysis  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  combined  with  other  disturbances,  such 
as  disturbances  of  speech  in  the  form  of  motor  aphasia  due  to  injury  of  the 
brain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  or  with  visual 
disturbances  due  to  injury  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  sense  of  taste,  which  requires  the  co-operation  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
is  blunted  in  case  of  paralysis  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  In  paralysis  of  the 
facial  nerve  the  sense  of  smell  is  only  apparently  disturbed,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  dilating  muscles  of  the  alae  nasi  are  paralyzed,  and  hence  the 
inhalation  of  odorous  material  into  the  nose  is  interfered  with. 

Injuries  of  the  optic  nerve  are  most  frequent  in  fractures  of  the  base  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  orbits  from  punctures  or  gunshot  wounds.  Berg- 
tnann  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  shot  healed  up  in  the  optic  nerve,  and  gave 
rise  secondarily  to  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  (Butter).  In  case  of  complete  di- 
vision of  the  optic  nerve,  blindness  in  that  eye  results  at  once,  and  the  same 
is  incurable,  since,  as  in  animals,  regeneration  of  the  divided  optic  nerve  has 
never  been  observed.  If  there  is  a  slight  haemorrhage  within  the  sheath  of 
the  optic  nerve,  the  disturbance  of  function  is  usually  only  temporary, 
but  in  case  of  large  extravasations  atrophy  of  the  nerve  may  take  place. 
Haemorrhage  within  the  optic  sheath  is  often  a  result  of  fracture  of  the 
base,  and  if  the  latter  passes  through  the  optic  foramen  the  nerve  becomes 
more  or  less  lacerated.  In  other  cases  the  optic  nerve  is  injured  by  broken- 
off  splinters  of  bone  from  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  for  example,  or  the  optic  fora- 
men. In  gunshot  injuries  in  which  the  ball  passes  transversely  through 
both  orbits,  blindness  of  both  eyes  may  occur,  but  there  are  cases  on  record 
in  which  both  optic  nerves  remained  uninjured. 

Contusion  or  laceration  of  the  motor-oculi  nerve  occurs  most  commonly 
in  fractures  of  the  orbit,  Temporary  paralysis  of  this  nerve  has  also  resulted 
from  pressure  of  the  forceps  during  delivery.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  in  two  cases  paralysis  of  the  motor-oculi  nerve  was  caused  by  an  arterio- 
venous aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  following  injury  of  the  same 
within  the  cavernous  sinus.  Occasionally  hemiplegia  is  present  at  the  same 
time,  in  which  case  there  may  be  an  injury  to  the  centre  for  the  motor-oculi 
nerve  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  centre  for  the  ex- 
tremities. 

Paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve  has  been  observed  by  Bergmann  and  others 
to  follow  injuries  of  the  head.  In  Bergmann's  case  double  vision  (diplopia) 
on  looking  downward  was  present  six  years  and  a  half  after  the  injury. 

Paralysis  of  the  abducens  nerve  is  not  frequent  in  fractures  of  the  base, 
and  it  is  occasionally  observed  in  pulsating  exophthalmos,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  arterio- venous  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  Rupture  of  the 
abducens  nerve  in  the  furrow  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
which  is  so  often  fractured,  has  only  been  demonstrated  once  on  the  cadaver. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  nerve,  in  spite  of  its  long  course  along  the  base  of 
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the  skull,  is,  comparatively  speaking-,  so  rarely  injured.    This  is  also  shown 
in  Putscher \s  careful  statistics  of  cases.  Among-  ninety-seven  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  skull  which  were  treated  in  the  years  1885  to  1889,  in  the  Charite  Hos- 
pital in  Berlin,  paralysis  of  the  abducens  nerve  was  present  only  twice  (Bar- 
deleben).   Paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  probably  caused  not  only  by  direct  injury 
of  the  nerve,  but  also  by  traction  on  the  same  before  its  entrance  into  the 
cavernous  sinus  and  by  compression  from  an  extravasation  of  blood.  Ac- 
cording to  Putscher  and  Schroeder,  literature  contains  fifty-eight  cases  of 
paralysis  of  the  abducens  nerve  due  to  injuries,  such  as  fracture  of  the  skull  ; 
they  are  partly  unilateral  and  partly  bilateral  isolated  paralyses,  or  they  are 
complicated  by  other  paralyses  and  brain  lesions.   Paralyses  of  the  abducens 
are  partly  basal  alone  and  partly  cerebral.    The  facial  and  auditory  nerves 
are  sometimes  paralyzed  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  their  lying  close  to- 
gether on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.    In  case  of  simultaneous 
paralysis  of  the  abducens  and  facial  nerves  an  injury  to  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle is  possible,  as  the  nuclei  of  the  facial  nerve  lie  hei'e  in  close  proximity  to 
the  origin  of  the  abducens. 

Division  of  the  fifth  nerve  alone  at  the  base  of  the  skull  has,  according  to 
Bergmann,  never  been  demonstrated  on  the  cadaver,  but  he  mentions  two 
cases  in  which  it  was  as  good  as  proved.  On  the  other  hand,  anaesthesia  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  combined  with  other  nerve  lesions  and  severe  cerebral  symp- 
toms, has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  fractures  of  the  base.  The  disturbances 
of  sensation  in  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  nerve  following  injuries  of  the 
head  always  result  in  neuroparalytic  inflammations  of  the  eye.  This  oph- 
thalmia is  partly  due  to  injury  of  the  trophic  nerve  fibres  in  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  partly  to  loss  of  sensation  in  the  eye,  on  account  of  which  the  eye  can 
not  protect  itself  sufficiently  from  external  injurious  influences. 

The  facial  nerve  is  most  commonly  injured  by  pressure  of  the  forceps 
during  delivery,  by  a  blow  or  gunshot  injury  at  its  point  of  exit  from  the 
skull,  and  finally  during  its  course  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  in  fractures  of  the  base,  with  or  without  injury  to  the  auditory 
nerve.  In  fractures  of  the  base  the  injury  is  almost  always  unilateral, 
although  symmetrical  fractures  of  both  petrosal  bones  is  comparatively  fre- 
quent. Bergmann  mentions  two  cases  only  of  bilateral  paralysis.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  paralysis  of  both  facial  nerves  may  be  easily  overlooked. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  of  facial  paralysis  due  to  fracture  of  the  base  the 
functional  disturbance  resulting  from  rupture  of  the  nerve  is  permanent ; 
recovery  is  most  likely  to  take  place  when  the  nerve  is  only  contused.  Occa- 
sionally the  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  does  not  appear  until  the  second  to 
the  fourth  day,  or  still  later,  after  the  injury.  It  is  then  probablv  always 
caused  by  an  ascending  neuritis,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a  suppurative 
basal  meningitis.  For  the  location  of  the  injury  or  the  course  of  the  frac- 
ture it  is  important  to  note  whether  the  soft  palate  is  paralyzed  or  not 
When  there  is  no  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  the  facial  nerve  is  injured 
below  the  geniculate  ganglion— i.  e.,  below  the  point  where  the  large  petrosal 
nerve  comes  off.  If,  however,  paralysis  of  the  velum  is  present  the  in- 
jury is  above  the  ganglion.  The  location  of  the  injury  to  the  facial  nerve 
can  also  be  determined  by  testing  the  sense  of  taste.  The  chorda  tympani 
which  leaves  the  facial  nerve  inside  the  Fallopian  canal  and  crosses  the 
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tympanic  cavity,  transmits,  as  is  well  known,  the  sensation  of  taste,  and  it 
receives  its  gustatory  tibres  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  by  means  of 
the  Vidian  nerve.  If,  therefore,  the  sense  of  taste  is  disturbed,  the  facial 
nerve  is  injured  below  the  gang-lion,  where  it  contains  the  taste  fibres,  but 
otherwise  above  the  ganglion.  If  the  auditory  nerve  is  also  paralyzed,  there 
is  probably  a  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  with  a  tearing  away  of  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  at  their  point  of 
entrance  into  the  bone,  while  in  transverse  fractures  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  the  auditory  nerve  is  usually  left  intact. 
(For  injury  of  the  petrosal  nerves  see  page  61.) 

For  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  in  diseases  of  the  ear  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  latter. 

Paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve  also  occurs  in  fractures  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  and  in  haemorrhages  within  the  labyrinth  and 
the  tympanic  cavity  without  fracture.  Rupture  of  the  auditory  nerve  from 
fractures  of  the  base,  passing  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  is  not  so  frequent  as  that  of  the  facial  nerve,  because  the  latter  runs  a 
longer  course  through  the  bone.  If  there  is  deafness  in  both  ears  it  is  usu- 
ally permanent,  and  caused  by  fractures  of  the  base  on  both  sides  with  rup- 
ture of  the  nerve.  If  there  is  deafness  in  only  one  ear,  and  at  the  same  time 
immediate  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  including  the  palatine  branches,  but 
without  alteration  in  the  sense  of  taste,  both  nerves  are  probably  injured  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  The  deafness  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  injury  to  the  labyrinth,  which  may  take  place  through  the  external 
auditory  canal. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that,  according  to  Goltz  and 
Flourens,  the  auditory  nerve  is  not  only  the  nerve  of  hearing,  but  also  the 
preserver  of  equilibrium.  This  is  denied  by  Bottcher,  Brunner,  and  Berg- 
mann. 

Bergmann  mentions  one  case  of  isolated  injury  of  the  glosso- pharyngeal 
nerve  in  which  disturbances  of  speech  and  deglutition  and  ulceration  of  the 
tongue  occurred,  and  the  patient  died  suddenly  of  oedema  of  the  glottis. 
The  autopsy  showed  the  presence  of  a  haemorrhage  in  the  roots  of  the  nerve. 

But  little  is  known  of  injuries  to  the  pneumogastric,  spinal  accessory,  and 
hypoglossal  nerves  within  the  cranial  cavity.  Diberder  mentions  a  case  of 
rupture  of  the  hypoglossus  from  a  fracture  through  the  anterior  condyloid 
foramen.  We  shall  return  to  a  consideration  of  injuries  and  diseases  of 
these  nerves  in  connection  with  injuries  of  the  brain  and  the  surgery  of  the 
neck.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  paralytic  dysphagia  may  origi- 
nate in  the  cerebral  centres  of  the  glosso-pharyngeus,  pneumogastric,  and 
spinal  accessory  nerves. 

§  17.  Injuries  of  the  Brain  and  Medulla :  Contusions  of  the  Brain  — 

Among  injuries  to  the  brain  we  shall  take  up  first  contusions.  Con- 
tusions of  the  brain  are  caused  by  various  kinfls  of  violence,  and  most 
commonly  occur  in  connection  with  concussion  of  the  brain  and 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  skull  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  latter. 
Injuries  to  the  brain  are  either  open— i.  e.,  contused  wounds  of  the 
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brain  with  injury  to  the  soft  parts  and  the  bone— or  they  are  subcu- 
taneous, or  rather  subosseal.  The  subcutaneous  contusions  include 
those  that  take  place  in  concussion  and  simple  fractures,  and  the  open 
contusions  those  in  compound  fractures. 

The  degree  and  extent  of  contusions  of  the  brain  are  very  vari- 
able. They  may  take  the  form  of  punctate  haemorrhages  or  contused 
areas  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  or  walnut,  or  the  injury  is  more  diffuse, 
involving  a  large  part  of  the  brain.  Innumerable  capillary  haem- 
orrhages scattered  through  the  whole  brain  are  most  commonly 
found  in  concussions.  The  appearance  of  the  injured  portion  of  the 
brain  is  in  mild  cases  that  of  a  hemorrhagic  focus  such  as  is  seen  in 
circumscribed  inflammation  or  embolic  processes — i.  e.,  one  sees  on 
section  a  reddish-yellow  spot  with  numerous  red  points  due  to  capil- 
lary haemorrhages.  In  the  more  severe  injuries  large  blood  clots  are 
found  embedded  in  the  lacerated  brain  matter,  and  in  the  worst 
cases  of  gunshot  wounds  and  mangling  of  the  brain  from  run-over 
accidents  the  portion  of  the  brain  in  question  is  transformed  into  a 
brownish  pulp  consisting  of  blood  and  brain  matter,  which  not  infre- 
quently contains  various  foreign  bodies,  such  as  small  pieces  of  bone, 
hairs,  sand,  bullets,  etc.  The  periphery  of  the  injured  portion  of 
brain  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  red  softening.  Occasionally 
true  rupture  of  the  cortex  occurs,  which  not  infrequently  extends  into 
the  white  matter  and  ventricles  of  the  brain.  This  may  take  place  in 
run-over  accidents  or  in  concussion  of  the  brain  with  intact  skull. 

The  injured  portion  of  brain  is  usually  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  violence  was  applied  to  the  skull,  but  it  may  be  on  the  opposite 
side ;  a  fall  on  the  occipital  region  may  cause,  for  example,  a  contusion 
of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  a  fall  on  the  parietal  region  a  contusion  of  the 
base,  with  or  without  injury  to  the  brain  at  the  place  where  the  vio- 
lence is  inflicted.  When  one,  moreover,  considers  that  the  brain  is 
comparable  to  a  sponge  tilled  with  water,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 

by  compression  of  the  skull  and  the  brain  the  fluid  within  the  brain  

i.  e.,  the  blood,  lymph,  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  the  contents  of  the 
ventricles  and  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord — causes  laceration  of  the 
soft  brain  matter  in  whatever  direction  it  is  pressed:  In  this  way  may 
be  explained  the  injuries  of  the  brain  matter  lining  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles,  such  as  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  aquaeductus  Sylvii,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  from  a  fall,  for 
example,  on  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  skull.  As  all  the 
spaces  in  the  brain  which  contain  cerebro-spinal  fluid  communicate 
freely,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  lacerations  of  the  brain  can  take 
place  in  any  direction  in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  pressed. 
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Hence  it  is  that  we  so  frequently  observe  lacerations  in  various  parts 
of  the  brain  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  area  directly  affected 
by  the  traumatism.  Duret  has  demonstrated  this  by  experimental 
investigations. 

The  white  matter  is,  generally  speaking,  more  capable  of  resist- 
ance than  the  softer  and  more  vascular  gray  matter.  The  most 
frequent  contusions  are  those  of  the  cortex,  which  may  be  either 
direct  or  indirect,  and  those  of  the  walls  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  which 
we  have  just  explained.  The  medulla,  crura  cerebri,  and  pons  are  the 
least  frequently  the  seat  of  contusions  (Fano,  Precott).  Those  of  the 
cerebellum  are  also  somewhat  frequent,  and  involve  almost  always  the 
under  surface.  The  small  haemorrhages  in  the  medulla  and  the  walls 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  are  of  great  importance,  because  here  particu- 
larly vital  portions  of  the  brain  are  involved. 

One  sometimes  finds  at  the  autopsy  of  persons  who  have  received 
an  injury  of  the  head  from  a  fall,  for  example,  extensive  haemorrhages 
within  the  brain  and  its  membranes  without  injury  to  the  cranial 
bones.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table.  In  rare 
cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain  of  this  sort,  with  or  without  fracture 
of  the  skull,  fatal  cerebral  haemorrhage  takes  place  after  a  compara- 
tively long  time,  such  as  two  to  three  weeks,  or  still  later  (traumatic 
apoplexy). 

Wounds  of  the  Brain. — Gunshot  wounds  of  the  brain  take  the  form 
either  of  a  perforation  of  the  brain  matter,  usually  with  contusion  on 
the  opposite  side,  or  of  a  grazed  or  furrowed  wound.  In  perforating 
shots  from  one  side  of  the  skull  to  the  other,  fragments  of  bone  of 
various  sizes  and  particles  of  lead  are  almost  always  found  along  the 
course  of  the  bullet.  The  walls  of  the  gunshot  canal  are  sometimes 
smooth  and  sharply  defined,  but  more  frequently  the  surrounding  tissue 
is  more  or  less  contused.  Foreign  bodies,  such  as  splinters  of  bone, 
pieces  of  lead,  or  bullets  may  heal  up  inside  the  brain  (see  page  134). 
The  bullet  may  only  apparently  have  entered  the  brain,  but  in  reality 
rebounded  after  shattering  the  bone.  In  rare  cases  bullets  have  wan- 
dered about  and  reappeared  at  different  parts  of  the  body  outside  the 
cranial  cavity.  Neudorfer  observed  a  spontaneous  discharge  of  the 
bullet  from  the  interior  of  the  skull  through  a  fistula  that  had  remained 
open  for  three  years.  Bullets  have  also  been  known  to  escape  from 
the  cranial  cavity  and  come  out  through  the  throat  after  causing  a 
pharyngeal  abscess.  Small  splinters  of  bone  may  become  completely 
absorbed  in  time  after  they  have  healed  up  aseptically  within  the  brain. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  brain  may  be  either  linear  wounds  with  or 
without  contusion,  or  flap  wounds,  or  wounds  with  loss  of  brain  matter. 
10 
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In  some  cases  a  portion  of  the  brain  with  a  covering  of  bone  and  soft 
parts  is  completely  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  brain. 

The  punctured  wounds  of  the  brain  which  are  made  by  a  knife, 
dagger,  bayonet,  etc.,  are  of  special  interest.  These  weapons  either 
enter  the  brain  through  the  orbit  and  nasal  cavity,  or  directly  through 
the  cranial  bones.  The  more  pointed  the  instrument  the  slighter  is 
the  external  injury.  Not  infrequently  the  point  of  the  instrument 
breaks  off  and  remains  embedded  in  the  bone  or  the  brain.  The 
foreign  body  may  heal  up  within  the  brain,  but  the  patient  more  fre- 
quently succumbs  to  meningitis  or  absceSB  of  the  brain. 

Symptomatology  of  Injuries  of  the  Brain. — The  symptoms  caused  by 
the  injury  of  the  brain  as  such  consist  in  corresponding  functional  dis- 
turbances of  the  injured  portion  of  brain.  While  in  simple  concus- 
sion general  symptoms  affecting  the  whole  brain  are  present,  injury 
to  a  definite  portion  of  the  brain  is  followed  by  corresponding  local 
disturbances  or  so-called  focal  symptoms  which  appear  immediately 
after  the  injury.  Hence  the  science  of  surgery  is  called  upon  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  the  localization  of  brain  functions.  A 
large  percentage  of  all  brain  injuries  causes  no  symptoms,  because 
other  parts  of  the  brain  assume  the  function  of  the  injured  portions. 
The  principle  of  substitution  is  very  perfectly  developed  in  the  brain, 
and  particularly  in  the  cerebrum.  On  the  other  hand,  focal  symptoms 
are  often  absent,  because  the  injured  portion  of  the  brain  has  but 
a  slight  physiological  importance.  Very  extensive  injuries  of  both 
frontal  lobes,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  and 
injuries  of  both  lower  temporal  convolutions,  may  cause  no  symptoms, 
while  injury  to  the  motor  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
gives  rise  to  motor  paralyses. 

Besides  the  focal  symptoms  in  brain  injuries,  general  cerebral  symp- 
toms are  also  present,  depending  upon  concussion  of  the  brain,  and, 
moreover,  symptoms  of  compression,  especially  in  case  of  simultaneous 
intracranial  haemorrhage.  These  have  been  described  in  the  sections 
on  Concussion  and  Compression  of  the  Brain  (§§  13,  14). 

We  shall  next  take  up  injuries  of  the  various  portions  of  the  brain 
and  medulla  with  reference  to  the  resulting  focal  symptoms  (see  also 
§12,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain). 

Injuries  of  the  Cortex. — Injury  to  the  upper  and  middle  frontal 
convolutions  is  followed  neither  by  motor  nor  sensory  disturbances. 
On  the  other  hand,  temporary  or  permanent  mental  disturbances, 
especially  dementia,  have  been  observed  after  a  lesion  of  both  upper 
frontal  convolutions.  In  the  third  frontal  convolution  is  situated,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  motor  centre  for  speech.    A  lesion  of  this 
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convolution  therefore  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  form  of  disturbance  of 
speech  which  we  shall,  with  Naunyn,  designate  as  motor  aphasia,  in 
distinction  to  other  sensory  forms  (see  Fig.  56,  3  o  ,  page  89).  In  this 
motor  aphasia  the  patients,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  muscles  of 
speech  are  intact,  are  unable  to  form  words  because  thev  have  lost  the 
conception,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  technique  of  word  formation. 

In  motor  aphasia  the  third  left  frontal  convolution  is  usually  in- 
jured, but  it  may  also  occur  after  a  lesion  of  this  same  convolution  on 
the  right  side.  Right-handed  individuals  become  aphasic  from  injury 
to  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  and  those  who  are  left-handed 
from  a  lesion  of  the  corresponding  convolution  on  the  right  side.  The 
more  this  or  that  cerebral  hemisphere  is  used  the  more  its  functional 
power  grows. 

The  other  forms  of  aphasia  will  be  taken  up  more  fully  later  on. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  central  convolutions  contain,  as  we  saw 
above,  the  motor  centre  for  the  hypoglossus  and  facial  nerves  and  the 
great  motor  area  for  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  Injury  to  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  anterior  central  convolution,  just  behind  the 
third  frontal  convolution,  causes  paralysis  of  the  facial  and  hypo- 
glossal nerves  (see  Fig.  56,  GO).  In  injury  of  both  central  convolu- 
tions at  about  the  middle  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  the  motor  area 
for  the  upper  extremity  is  affected  (see  Fig.  56,  4  O  )•  The  motor 
area  for  the  lower  extremity  is  situated  in  the  upper  (median)  portion, 
principally  of  the  posterior  central  convolution  as  far  as  the  upper 
parietal  convolution  (see  Fig.  56  and  Fig.  57  •).  In  the  upper  or 
median  portion  of  the  anterior  central  convolution,  or  in  the  gyrus 
paracentralis,  the  two  motor  areas  for  the  upper  and  lower  extremity 
run  into  one  another,  and  a  lesion  at  this  point  may  cause  paralysis  of 
both  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  (see  Fig.  56  and  Fig.  57  O). 

We  found  that  the  centre  for  tactile  and  muscular  sensation  is 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  interparietal  fissure  (see  Fig.  56). 
Lesions  of  this  portion  of  the  cortex  cause  both  paralysis  of  the  so- 
called  muscular  sense,  which  is  known  as  ataxia  or  disturbances  of  co- 
ordination, and  changes  in  the  tactile  sense  (diminution  or  increase  of 
the  same)  with  or  without  motor  disturbances. 

By  ataxia  we  mean  that  condition  in  which  the  co-ordination  of 
muscles  necessary  for  carrying  out  a  voluntary  movement  is  disturbed, 
while  the  function  and  strength  of  the  single  muscles  may  be  entirely 
intact.  Besides  this  cortical  ataxia  we  distinguish  a  spinal,  bulbar,  and 
cerebellar  ataxia  following  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 
medulla,  and  cerebellum. 

According  to  the  location  and  extent  of  the  lesion  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  interparietal  fissure,  there  may  be  simple  cortical  ataxia  or  disturb- 
ances in  the  sensation  of  the  skin  of  the  extremities  with  or  without 
motor  paralysis  varying  in  extent. 

Injury  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  temporal  convolutions  causes 
no  characteristic  symptoms,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  posterior  two 
thirds  of  the  upper  temporal  convolution  contains  a  second  speech- 
centre  (see  Fig.  56,  6  X  X  X)-  Injury  to  this  latter  portion  of  the 
upper  temporal  convolution  results  in  sensory  aphasia  with  word-deaf- 
ness—i.  e.,  difficulty  in  understanding  spoken  words— or  even  complete 
word-deafness,  although  the  hearing  power  as  such  is  preserved. 

Injury  to  the  occipital  lobe  causes  principally  visual  disturbances. 
As  we  saw  above,  the  visual  area  is  situated  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  calcarine  fissure  (Fig.  57). 

The  disturbances  of  vision  which  are  known  to  occur  in  connection  with 
lesions  of  the  cortex  are,  according  to  Nothnagel,  the  following  :  1,  Hemian- 
opsia; 2,  total  blindness;  3,  color-blindness;  4,  psychic  blindness  ;  5,  subjec- 
tive sensations  of  light  and  visual  images. 

In  hemianopsia  there  is  loss  of  sight  in  the  same  half  of  the  field  of  vision 
—usually  the  lateral  half— in  both  eyes,  so  that  they  are  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing visual  impressions.  Total  blindness,  which  was  only  observed  in  the 
case  of  double-sided  lesions  of  the  cortex,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  bilateral 
hemianopsia. 

In  so-called  psychic  blindness  the  patient  sees  in  the  sense  that  he  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  visual  impressions  as  such,  but  his  memory  images  have 
been  lost,  and  he  is  hence  unable  to  interpret  what  he  sees  and  turn  it  to  any 
account  mentally. 

Colour-blindness  occurs  by  itself,  or  combined  with  other  visual  disturb- 
ances. 

Subjective  sensations  of  light  and  hallucinations  have  been  observed,  par- 
ticularly in  progressive  paralysis  and  in  tumours  and  softening  of  the  upper 
occipital  convolution. 

These  visual  disturbances,  in  consequence  of  lesions  in  the  upper  occipital 
convolution,  are  often  found  combined  in  various  ways. 

According  to  Nothnagel,  the  visual  sense  is  localized  in  the  occipital  lobe 
in  the  following  way :  The  cuneus  and  upper  occipital  convolution  contain 
the  area  for  visual  perceptions,  lesion  of  the  same  on  one  side  causing  hemia- 
nopsia, and  on  both  sides  complete  blindness.  The  rest  of  the  cortex  of  the 
occipital  lobe  contains  the  field  of  recollection  of  visual  perceptions,  and 
lesion  of  the  same  causes  psychic  blindness.  It  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  this  field  of  recollection  of  visual  perceptions  occupies  only  a  part 
of  the  remaining  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe,  and  what  part  this  is. 

If  the  cuneus,  the  first  occipital  convolution,  and  the  remaining  cortex  of 
the  occipital  lobe  are  affected  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  cortex  of  the 
occipital  lobe,  w  ith  the  exception  of  the  cuneus  and  the  first  occipital  convo- 
lution, we  shall  have  hemianopsia  corresponding  to  the  former  side  and 
psychic  blindness  corresponding  to  the  latter. 
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Cursclimami  observed  a  very  typical  case  which  had  almost  the  impor- 
tance of  a  physiological  experiment,  and  fully  confirmed  the  above  statements. 
The  power  of  vision  was  lost  in  the  left  half  of  the  field  of  vision  on  both 
sides,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  a  circumscribed  area  of  softening  in  the  tip 
of  the  occipital  lobe,  and,  above  all,  in  the  entire  extent  of  the  cortical  portion 
of  the  cuneus,  resulting  from  an  embolus  of  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  posterior  occipital  artery. 

Finally,  we  have  still  to  mention  injury  to  the  gyrus  angularis. 
As  we  saw  above,  a  third  speech-centre  is  situated  here  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  visual  centre,  at  the  point  where  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
gyrus  angularis  becomes  continuous  with  the  occipital  lobe  (see  Fig. 
56,  11  +).  A  lesion  at  this  point  causes  a  particular  form  of  disturb- 
ance of  speech  which  is  known  as  sensory  aphasia  with  word-blindness 
(Naunyn),  in  which  the  understanding  of  written  letters,  syllables,  and 
words  is  lost.  This  is  not  identical  with  word -blindness  in  general,  any 
more  than  the  hearing  power  as  such  is  absent  in  auditory  aphasia. 

Localization  of  the  Different  Forms  of  Aphasia. — Naunyn,  in  particular, 
has  rendered  good  service  in  the  study  of  the  localization  of  the  forms  of 
aphasia,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  very  careful  treatment  of  this 
subject. 

We  distinguish  with  him  four  main  varieties  of  aphasia :  (1)  motor  aphasia, 
(2)  sensory  (auditory)  aphasia  with  word-deafness ;  (3)  sensory  aphasia  with 
word-blindness  ;  and  (4)  indefinite  forms  of  aphasia. 

By  motor  aphasia  we  understand  that  condition  in  which  the  patient  is 
unable  to  form  words — of  course,  not  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  speech.    The  memory-images  necessary  for  word-formation  are  lost. 

In  sensory  aphasia  (Wernicke),  or  aphasia  with  word-deafness,  there  is 
difficulty  in  understanding  spoken  words,  or  even  complete  word-deafness — 
of  course,  with  intact  hearing  power.    Naunyn  calls  tbis  auditory  aphasia. 

In  the  second  form  of  sensory  aphasia,  or  aphasia  with  word-blindness, 
the  conception  of  written  letters,  syllables,  and  words  is  disturbed.  This  is, 
as  has  already  been  said,  not  identical  with  word-blindness  in  general,  any 
more  than  the  hearing  power  is  absent  in  auditory  aphasia. 

The  group  of  indefinite  forms  of  aphasia  includes,  according  to  Naunyn. 
all  those  cases  in  which  neither  the  difficulty  in  forming  words  nor  the  lost 
conception  of  words  is  the  "characteristic  part  of  the  disturbance  of  speech. 
The  cases  in  this  group  are  very  varied  :  some  present  the  picture  of  a  marked 
paraphasia  (confusion  of  words  or  syllables),  others  show  a  loss  of  memory 
for  words  (amnesia),  and  still  others  seem  to  be  the  same  as  Grashey's  forms 
of  aphasia— i.  e.,  disturbances  of  speech  in  which  the  duration  of  the  impres- 
sions made  on  the  mind  by  different  letters,  syllables,  and  words  is  short- 
ened. 

Naunyn,  by  making  use  of  the  results  of  autopsies  in  seventy-one  cases  of 
aphasia,  demonstrated  that  the  area  of  motor  aphasia  is  to  be. looked  for  in 
the  third  frontal  or  Broca's  convolution  (see  Fig.  56  O  O  O  3),  and  that  of 
sensory  (auditory)  aphasia  in  the  posterior  two  thirds  of  the  first  temporal 
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convolution  (see  Fig.  56  X  X  X  6).  In  a  case  of  auditory  aphasia  observed  by 
Heubner  the  autopsy  revealed  a  softening  of  a  large  part  of  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  first  temporal  convolution  to  such  an  extent  that  the  latter  had 
Losl  its  connection  with  the  cortex  of  the  brain  above,  below,  and  behind. 
The  majority  of  the  indefinite  forms  of  aphasia  likewise  depend,  according  to 
Naunyn,  upon  lesions  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  or  the  upper  temporal 
convolution  ;  but  in  forty  per  cent  of  these  indefinite  aphasias  these  convolu- 
tions were  found  at  the  autopsy  to  be  intact.  A  third  area  for  a  half  of  these 
cases  of  aphasia  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gyrus  annularis,  where  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  occipital  lobe  (see  Fig.  56,  11+).  This  area  lies 
very  near  that  of  vision,  lesions  of  which  produce  hemianopsia.  Occasion- 
ally one  also  finds  in  aphasia,  according  to  Naunyn,  pathological  changes  in 
the  portions  of  brain  adjacent  to  these  three  above-mentioned  areas. 

These  three  areas  of  aphasia  are  intimately  connected  with  the  centres 
for  the  motor  and  sensory  processes  which  play  the  most  important  part  in 
speech  : 

1.  Broca  s  convolution  lies  very  near  the  centre  for  the  muscles  of  speech 
— i.  e.,  the  centre  for  the  hypoglossal  and  facial  nerves  (see  Fig.  56,  ©  ©). 

2.  Sensory  (auditory)  aphasia,  with  word-deafness,  depends  upon  disturb- 
ances in  the  region  of  the  posterior  two  thirds  of  the  upper  temporal  convo- 
lution, where  a  centre  for  auditory  perceptions  is  probably  situated. 

3.  The  other  form  of  sensory  aphasia  with  word-blindness  is  situated  at 
the  point  of  transition  from  the  gyrus  angularis  to  the  occipital  lobe — i.  e., 
very  near  the  centre  for  optic  perceptions. 

As  regards  the  other  focal  symptoms  in  lesions  of  definite  portions  of  the 
brain,  the  reader  is  referred  to  NothnageFs  work  on  the  topical  diagnosis  of 
brain  diseases.    The  following  will  suffice  here : 

1.  Corpus  striatum.  In  extensive  lesions  of  the  corpus  striatum  there  en- 
sues on  the  opposite  side  paralysis  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  facial  nerve, 
less  frequently  of  the  hypoglossus,  the  arm,  leg,  and  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
and  the  latter  only  to  a  mild  degree.  If  the  internal  capsule  is  involved  at  the 
same  time,  the  hemiplegia  is  permanent.  If  besides  the  motor  hemiplegia 
t  here  is  hemianassthesia,  or  if  there  are  vaso-motor  disturbances  in  the  para- 
lyzed parts,  we  have  to  do  with  a  lesion  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal 
capsule.  The  paralyses  which  are  caused  by  circumscribed  injuries  of  the 
nucleus  lenticularis  or  nucleus  caudatus,  or  by  a  small  lesion  in  the  internal 
capsule,  can  disappear  again  completely. 

Lesions  of  the  centrum  ovale  are  not  followed  by  any  characteristic 
symptoms. 

2.  Thalamus  opticus.  A  lesion  of  the  optic  thalamus  is  probably  present 
if  there  are  visual  disturbances  (amblyopia  on  the  opposite  side  or  hemiopia 
on  the  same  side)  with  peculiar  motor  disturbances  (one-sided  tremor,  hemi- 
ehorea,  athetosis).  Motor  paralyses  do  not  belong  among  the  symptoms  of 
lesions  of  the  optic  thalamus. 

3.  Corpora  quadrigemina.  The  corpora  quadrigemina  have  a  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  optic  and  motor-oculi  nerves ;  they  form  the  first  central  area  of 
vision.  A  lesion  of  the  anterior  pair  is  followed  by  a  rapid  diminution  in 
the  power  of  vision  amounting  even  to  blindness.  It  is  particularly  charac- 
teristic of  lesions  of  this  pair  that  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  neo-a- 
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tive,  and  otlier  focal  symptoms  are  present.  In  lesions  or  injuries  of  the 
posterior  pair  there  may  be  paralysis  of  the  motor-oculi  nerve,  and  particu- 
larly bilateral  paralysis  of  its  branches,  without  paralysis  of  the  opposite 
extremities. 

1.  Crura  cerebri.  Lesions  of  the  crura  cerebri  result  in  paralysis  of  the 
nerves  of  the  extremities,  the  hypoglossal,  facial,  and  trigeminal  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body,  and,  moreover,  paralysis  of  all  branches  of  the  motor 
oculi  on  the  same  side. 

Bergmann  mentions  a  case  observed  by  Pamard  in  which  the  point  of  a 
foil  perforated  the  orbit  of  a  supernumerary  in  a  stage  duel,  whereupon  he 
was  immediately  paralyzed  on  the  whole  of  the  leftside.  The  autopsy  re- 
vealed an  almost  complete  division  of  the  right  peduncle. 

5.  Pons.  In  lesions  of  the  pons,  motor  and  sensory  paralyses  occur  in 
the  extremities  on  the  opposite  side,  while  the  trigeminal,  abducens,  facial, 
and  hypoglossal  nerves  may  be  paralyzed  on  the  same  side.  In  case  of  apo- 
plexy (haemorrhage  and  embolism),  epileptiform  convulsions  often  occur. 

Lesions  of  the  hippocampus,  claustrum,  and  external  capsule  give  rise  to 
no  symptoms  of  diagnostic  importance. 

6.  Cerebellum.  Lesions  of  the  cerebellum,  especially  of  the  vermiform 
process,  cause  mainly  ataxia  (cerebellar  ataxia),  and  disturbances  of  equilib- 
rium in  the  form  of  vertigo  and  a  reeling,  staggering  gait.  These  latter 
symptoms  have  been  referred  by  many  to  injuries  of  the  labyrinth  following 
fracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  These  disturbances  of 
equilibrium  are,  moreover,  not  constant,  and  do  not  occur  exclusively  in  dis- 
eases of  the  cerebellum.  As  a  characteristic  example  of  the  development  of 
disturbances  of  equilibrium  after  injuries  of  the  cerebellum,  a  case  observed 
by  Friedberg  may  be  cited.  He  found,  after  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  right 
parietal  bone,  a  softened  area  on  the  under  surface  of  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebellum,  with  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  to  the  left 
pedunculus  cerebelli  ad  pontem.  The  patient  had  suffered  from  severe 
attacks  of  vertigo,  turning  of  the  head,  revolving  in  bed  on  the  long  axis  of 
the  body,  etc. 

7.  Crura  cerebelli.  Revolutions  on  the  long  axis  of  the  body  are  pathog- 
nomonic of  lesions  of  the  crura  cerebelli  as  well  as  a  characteristic  immobility 
of  the  eyes,  in  which  one  eye  is  directed  upward  and  inward,  and  the  other 
downward  and  outward.  If  the  connection  with  the  cerebellum  is  not  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  there  are  manifestations  of  irritation,  the  trunk,  head, 
and  eyes  assume  forced  positions,  and  vert  igo  is  present,  combined  both  with 
the  tendency  to  fall  over  on  one  side,  and  the  above-mentioned  revolutions 
on  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  These  symptoms  result  only  from  injury 
to  the  middle  crura,  and  are  absent  in  lesions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
alone. 

8.  Medulla  oblongata.  Injury  to  the  medulla  may  cause  immediate 
death.  As  we  saw  above,  in  discussing  the  physiology  of  the  brain  (§  12), 
the  medulla  contains  in  its  formatio  reticularis,  corresponding  to  the  tip  of 
the  calamus  scriptorius,  the  centre  for  respiratory  movements  ;  and  above  this, 
likewise  in  the  formatio  reticularis,  lies  the  centre  for  the  innervation  of  the 
blood-vessels.  Moreover,  the  medulla  contains  the  inhibitory  centre  for  the 
heart  from  which  the  heart's  action  is  inhibited  along  the  pneumogastric 
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nerve.  Besides  this,  important  transfers  of  centripetal  stimuli  into  centrif- 
ugal ones  take  place  here,  giving-  rise  to  reflex  movements. 

Injury  to  these  important  centres  causes  corresponding  functional  disturb- 
ances, or  death  may  take  place  immediately  from  paralysis  of  respiration  or 
of  the  heart. 

Injury  to  the  bulbar  portion  causes  hemiplegia  alternans— i.  e.,  motor 
paralysis  of  the  extremities  on  one  side  and  paralysis  of  sensation  on  the 
other.  Injury  to  the  pyramidal  crossing  by  a  needle  in  a  one-year-old  child 
Avas  followed  by  complete  paralysis  of  all  the  extremities,  and  death  in  fifty- 
eight  hours  (Kendrick).  The  child  had  fallen  with  a  needle  in  its  mouth, 
which  pierced  the  uvula  and  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  and  entered  the 
medulla  in  the  median  line. 

Moreover,  the  peculiar  disturbances  of  circulation  and  respiration  (Cheyne- 
Stokes  breathing)  which  appear  from  concussion  of  the  brain  are  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  of  involvement  of  these  centres  in  the  medulla.  One 
finds  in  such  cases  injuries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  haemor- 
rhages around  the  medulla. 

In  functional  disturbances  of  the  medulla,  diabetes  and  albuminuria  have 
also  been  observed.  As  mentioned  above,  Claude  Bernard  was  the  first  to 
show  that  puncture  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  followed 
by  an  alteration  in  the  urine.  If  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  punc- 
tured between  the  origin  of  the  pneumogastric  and  auditory  nerves  at  the 
apex  of  the  calamus  ,scriptorius,  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  (diabetes,  melli- 
turia).  Puncture  somewhat  below  the  above-mentioned  point  causes  poly- 
uria without  sugar  (diabetes  insipidus),  and  puncture  above  this  point  gives 
rise  to  albumin  in  the  urine  (albuminuria),  the  amount  of  urine  remaining 
the  same.  Previous  division  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  makes  Bernard's 
pi(jf<re  experiment  impossible — i.  e.,  diabetes  does  not  follow. 

In  fact,  injuries  of  the  head,  or  rather  medulla,  due,  for  example,  to  a  fall 
or  blow  on  the  head,  especially  the  back  of  the  head,  are  sometimes  followed 
hy  glycosuria,  polyuria,  or  albuminuria.  But  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  not 
only  after  injury  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  the  vaso  motor  centre,  but  after 
the  injury  of  any  nerve  tracts  which  contain  vaso-motor  nerves.  It  has 
been  found,  for  example,  after  division  of  the  sympathetic  (Pavy).  after  in- 
jury to  the  upper  and  lower  cervical  ganglia  and  the  upper  cervical  gan- 
glion of  the  sympathetic,  after  every  section  of  the  spinal  cord  as  high  up 
as  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  after  stimulation  of  the  depressor  nerve  (Filehne), 
after  central  stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric.  and  finally  after  simply 
tying  the  animals  down  (cats,  for  example),  as  Bohm  and  Hoffmann  have 
shown.  According  to  this,  it  would  seem  as  though  diabetes  were  an  aff  ec- 
tion of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  in  fact  tumours  in  the  ependyma  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  have  been  found  at  the  autopsy  of  diabetic  patients  (Berg- 
mann,  Mosler,  Seegen,  and  others).  Traumatic  diabetes  is  usually  only  tem- 
porary, lasting,  for  example,  for  a  few  days  only,  but  it  may  remain  station- 
ary, and  is  then  usually  combined  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine. 

Unilateral  injury  of  certain  portions  of  the  brain,  especially  the  centre 
for  muscular  and  tactile  sensations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  posterior 
central  convolution  and  the  interparietal  fissure,  the  pedunculus  cerebri,  the 
corpus  striatum,  thalamus  opticus,  cerebellum,  and  medulla,  give  rise  to  the 
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already  mentioned  forced  movements.  Of  these  anomalous  movements 
three  types  may  be  distinguished  :  1,  Circular  movements,  when  the  move- 
ment lakes  place  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle  ;  2,  rolling  or  screw  move- 
ments— i.  e.,  revolutions  on  the  long  axis  of  the  body  combined  with  translo- 
cation ;  and  3,  clock-hand  movements,  in  which  the  animal  moves  the  front 
part  of  his  body  around  the  stationary  back  part.  All  those  portions  of  the 
brain  and  medulla  which  in  case  of  injury  on  one  side  show  forced  move- 
ments are  directly  concerned  with  locomotion  (Steiner)  and  the  abnormal 
movements  are  caused  by  a  loss  of  the  central  motor  innervation,  or  the  indi- 
rect reflex  innervation  of  one  side,  so  that  in  consequence  of  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  body  curvilinear  movements  will  take  the  place  of  the 
normal  movements  in  a  straight  line. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  the  occurrence  of  lung  affections  which 
so  frequently  follow  injuries  of  the  head.  They  are  in  part  broncho-pneu- 
monias or  aspiration  pneumonias,  caused  by  the  entrance  of  particles  of  food 
into  the  respiratory  passages  during  the  act  of  vomiting,  or  of  blood  which 
flows  down  from  the  nose  or  mouth.  Moreover,  injury  to  the  pneumogastric 
centre  and  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  may  have  a  part  in  the  causa- 
tion of  these  pneumonias.  The  above-mentioned  foreign  bodies  (particles  of 
food,  blood,  fluid  from  the  mouth)  may  pass  down  into  the  lungs  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  muscles  that  control  the  closure  of  the  larynx  and  oesophagus 
are  paralyzed,  or  because  the  parts  in  question  are  anaesthetic.  Inflamma- 
tions of  the  lungs  may  also  be  caused  in  injuries  to  the  head  by  nervous  dis- 
turbances without  paralysis  of  the  glottis.  There  may  be,  for  example,  a 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  a  larger  or  smaller  lung  area  due  to  the  injury, 
and  in  this  way  the  portion  of  lung  in  question  made  less  capable  of  resisting 
injurious  influences  (Falk,  Flatten). 

Occasionally  one  observes  in  injuries  of  the  head  a  bloody.  Gedematous, 
flabby  infiltration  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  lower  lobes,  which  is  probably 
caused  by  injury  to  the  pneumogastric.  The  pneumogastric  is,  according  to 
Schiff,  Michaelson.  and  others,  the  vaso-motor  nerve  of  the  lungs,  and  its  divi- 
sion gives  rise  to  a  neuroparalytic  hyperemia  of  the  lung  with  oedema. 
Paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric  also  causes  a  change  in  the  innervation  of 
the  heart,  which  likewise  brings  about  oedema  of  the  lung. 

Among  other  affections  of  the  lungs,  the  migrating  pneumonia  following 
erysipelas  of  the  head  should  be  mentioned,  whicli  is  caused  by  a  spreading 
of  the  latter  to  the  air  passages,  and,  moreover,  metastatic  pneumonia  in  sinus 
thrombosis  with  pyaemia.  Occasionally  mild  cases  of  fat  embolism  of  the 
lungs  result  from  fractures  of  the  skull,  and  are  caused  by  the  passage  of 
particles  of  fat  from  the  brain  or  the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones  into  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs. 

The  further  course  of  an  injury  to  the  brain  depends  upon  whether 
or  not  vital  centres  have  been  invaded.  If,  for  example,  there  is  an 
injury  to  the  centre  that  governs  respiration  and  circulation,  death 
follows  immediately.  If  we  disregard  the  physiological  importance 
of  the  injured  portion  of  the  brain,  the  outcome  of  its  injury  depends 
mainly  upon  whether  or  not  suppuration  ensues,  and  with  it  the  fur- 
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tlier  consequences — viz.,  suppurative  meningitis,  abscess  of  the  brain, 
pyaemia,  and  septicaemia.  Suppuration  takes  place  mainly  in  the  case 
of  open  wounds  of  the  brain,  because  these,  in  consequence  of  their 
communication  with  the  outside  air,  allow  the  entrance  of  germs  into 
the  cranial  cavity.  In  all  cases  where  foreign  bodies  have  penetrated 
the  brain  and  remained  in  (situ — as,  for  example,  in  gunshot  wounds, 
punctures,  etc. — the  danger  of  suppuration  is  particularly  great,  al- 
though it  has  frequently  happened  that  even  large  foreign  bodies  have 
healed  up  within  the  brain  without  reaction,  and  been  found  acci- 
dentally at  the  autopsy  years  afterward  (see  page  134).  In  open  wounds 
of  the  brain,  which  have  healed  aseptically,  and  especially  in  subcu- 
taneous injuries,  the  injured  area  may  heal  with  or  without  functional 
disturbances,  depending  upon  its  physiological  worth.  Even  in  cases 
of  very  severe  and  extensive  injuries  of  the  brain  very  surprising  re- 
coveries have  been  observed. 

But,  leaving  suppuration  out  of  consideration,  the  disturbances  of 
circulation  and  the  swelling  in  the  injured  area  may  cause  death  from 
compression,  or  oedema  of  the  brain,  especially  if  vital  centres  are  in- 


Fio.  65.— Penetration  of  the  brain  by  a  ramrod         Fig.  66.— Injury  of  the  brain  caused  by  the 
in  a  boy  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  recovery  penetration  of  an  iron  crowbar :  recov- 

(G.  fischer).  ery. 

volved.  The  amount  of  circulatory  disturbance  and  swelling  depends 
mainly  upon  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

Occasionally  the  course  of  a  brain  injury,  especially  gunshot  wounds, 
is  very  protracted.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  years  death  may  take  place 
from  abscess  of  the  brain,  which  often  develops  very  gradually. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  remarkable  recoveries  have  taken  place, 
particularly  after  gunshot  wounds.  Georg  Fischer,  for  example,  re- 
ported the  following  instance  (see  Fig.  65) :  A  seventeen-year-old  boy, 
while  discharging  a  gun,  was  struck  by  an  iron  ramrod,  which  entered 
the  back  near  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  passed  up  along  the  thorax 
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on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  penetrated  the  skull  and  brain,  and  pro- 
truded thirty  centimetres  beyond  the  left  side  of  the  head.  After 
making  an  incision  in  the  neck  the  ramrod  was  driven  back  through 
the  skull  by  means  of  a  hammer,  and  pulled  out  through  the  wound  in 
the  neck.   The  patient  recovered,  except  for  blindness  of  the  right  eve. 

The  following  case,  observed  in  America,  has  also  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  :  A  young  man,  while  engaged  in  blasting, 
owing  to  the  accidental  explosion  of  the  powder  in  the  drill-hole,  was 
struck  by  an  iron  crowbar  three  and  a  half  feet  long  and  one  and  a 
half  inch  thick,  which  passed  through  the  head  (see  Fig.  00).  After 
many  ups  and  "downs,  due  to  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  necrotic  splinters  of  bone,  the  patient  was  convalescent  on 
the  sixty-sixth  day,  and  in  several  months  had  completely  recovered. 

Any  one  who  is  interested  in  rare  cases  of  this  sort  will  find  a  large 
collection  in  Bruns's  work.  In  Fig.  30,  page  49,  is  shown  a  healed 
gunshot  injury  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain. 

According  to  Bergmann,  among  seventy-three  cases  of  perforating 
gunshot  injuries  of  the  skull  during  the  American  civil  war,  fourteen 
recovered,  but  twelve  of  these  suffered  from  serious  brain  affections, 
particularly  disturbances  of  vision  and  partial  paralyses,  while  all  com- 
plained of  headache,  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  weakness  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  Not  infrequently  epilepsy  results  from  injuries  to 
the  brain  and  skull.  Andrews  has  collected  thirty-seven  cases  of  gun- 
shot injuries  of  the  brain  which  recovered,  of  which,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Bergmann,  the  diagnosis  is  certain  in  only  fourteen. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  the  Repair  of  Brain  Injuries.— Degeneration  and 
Regeneration  of  Injured  Portions  of  the  Brain— Secondary  Diseases.— The 

process  of  repair  in  brain  injuries  follows  the  general  rules.  As  the  result  of 
my  first  investigations  regarding  the  general  process  of  wound  healing  I 
believed  that  in  the  cicatrization  of  brain  injuries  also  the  leucocytes  took 
the  most  active  part.  After  more  recent  investigations  I  am  obliged  to 
modify  this  view  to  some  extent,  and  now  helieve  that  the  white  corpuscles 
undoubtedly  take  a  part  in  the  proeess,  but  that  the  cicatrix  is  formed  maiidy 
by  the  tissue  cells,  particularly  the  cells  of  the  advent  ilia  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  the  neuroglia.  Hayem,  Popow,  Rudnew,  and  others  have  also  demon- 
strated this.  The  nervous  elements,  such  as  the  ganglionic  cells,  either  take 
no  part,  or  only  a  very  insignificant  one,  in  the  process  of  repair.  Spisehar- 
ny's  later  investigations  also  show  that  the  number  of  nerve  cells  which 
show  k a ryo kinetic  changes  in  their  nuclei  is  very  small.  According  to  him, 
the  cicatrix  following  injuries  of  the  brain  is  formed  mainly  by  prolifer- 
ation of  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  soft  coverings  0f  the  brain. 

The  cicatrices  in  the  brain,  which  consist  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue, 
sometimes  radiate  far  beyond  the  site  of  injury  into  the  normal  brain  tissue, 
and  may  lead  to  a  progressive  chronic  interstitial  encephalitis,  with  atrophy 
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of  the  nerve  elements,  so  that  increasing1  functional  disturbances  make  their 
appearance  at  a  comparatively  late  period  after  the  injury.  A  similar  trau- 
matic proliferation  of  connective  tissue  (cirrhosis)  takes  place  in  the  liver 
after  a  contusion.  A  case  came  under  my  observation  in  which  two  months 
after  an  injury  there  were  several  areas  in  which  no  noraial  liver  tissue 
could  be  found. 

Occasionally  one  finds  after  injuries  of  the  brain,  instead  of  a  firm  con- 
nective-tissue cicatrix,  a  delicate  spongy  tissue,  whose  meshes  contain  a  yel- 
low emulsive  fluid. 

Finally,  one  may  find  at  the  place  of  injury  a  more  or  less  white,  reddish- 
brown,  or  yellow  softened  area.  In  other  words,  owing  to  the  swelling  and 
(edema,  or.  in  short,  the  temporary  or  permanent  disturbance  of  circulation, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  ischsemia,  necrosis  of  the  brain  matter  has  taken  place. 
The  necrotic,  softened  tissue  either  remains  white  (white  softening),  or  it  be- 
comes colored  red,  brown,  or  yellow,  in  consequence  of  haemorrhages  (red  or 
yellow  softening).  Occasionally  this  softening,  or  necrosis,  spreads,  probably 
in  consequence  of  a  beginning  facty  degeneration  of  the  vessels,  and  may 
run  a  clinical  course  similar  to  abscess  of  the  brain  (Willigk,  Bergmann). 
I  trephined  a  characteristic  case  of  this  sort  only  a  short  time  ago.  In  such 
cases  the  process  of  softening  remains  latent  for  some  time — i.  e.,  it  causes  no 
functional  disturbances  so  long  as  portions  of  the  brain  of  slight  physio- 
logical importance  are  affected.  If,  however,  vital  portions  of  the  brain, 
which  cannot  be  replaced  by  others,  are  attacked  by  the  progressive  necrosis, 
corresponding  disturbances  then  arise  in  the  form  of  paralyses  or  a  sudden 
fatal  coma. 

The  question  of  the  regeneration  of  defects  in  the  central  nervous  system 
is  still  an  open  one.  Peripheral  nerves  are,  it  is  well  known,  capable  of  very 
complete  regeneration,  as  the  success  which  has  followed  aseptic  suture  of 
divided  nerves,  with  or  without  a  loss  of  substance,  shows.  A  defect  in  the 
human  brain  probably  never  undergoes  regeneration  ;  at  least,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  never  been  observed.  Voit  observed  regeneration  in  pigeons 
and  hens  after  cutting  away  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  As  regards  the  capa- 
bility of  regeneration  possessed  by  the  spinal  cord  the  views  are  divided. 
According  to  Schieferdecker,  the  regeneration  of  a  defect  in  the  spinal  cord 
is  impossible.  Naunyn  and  Eichhorst,  on  the  other  hand,  have  observed 
regenerative  changes  in  young  puppies.  Eichhorst  demonstrated  the  possi- 
bility of  regeneration  of  the  nerve  fibres,  but  considers  the  regeneration  of 
ganglionic  cells  questionable.  Brown-Sequard  observed  regeneration  of  the 
fibres  and  ganglionic  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  in  young  pigeons.  In  the 
human  spinal  cord,  however,  no  regeneration,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
been  known  to  take  place. 

The  later  disturbances  due  to  the  secondary  degeneration  of  nerve  fibres 
which  are  cut  off  from  their  centre  is  also  of  great  importance.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  brain  which  are  cut 
off  from  their  centre  undergo  degeneration  and  die.  In  this  way  amyotro- 
phic lateral  sclerosis  results  from  lesions  in  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the 
internal  capsule  (Tiirck).  The  progressive  degeneration  of  fibres,  which 
Charcot  and  Yulpian  were  the  first  to  observe  after  injuries  of  the  cortex 
in  the  region  of  the  central  convolutions,  can  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 
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According  to  Fleehsig,  the  fibres  pass  upward,  as  we  saw,  from  the  pyramids 
to  the  region  of  the  central  convolutions  without  the  insertion  of  any  gray 
matter.  This  anatomical  fact  is  in  harmony  with  that  extensive  descending 
degeneration  of  fibres  which  Duret,  for  example,  observed  in  a  dog  nine 
months  after  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  cortex.  This  involved  the  fibres 
of  the  crate  cerebri,  half  of  the  pons,  and  the  pyramid  on  that  side,  and 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  opposite  side  as  far  down  as 
the  lumbar  segment. 

Epilepsy  and  other  Cerebral  Disturbances  following  Head  Injuries.— Epi- 
lepsy develops  comparatively  often  after  injuries  of  the  head.  It  may  be  a 
reflex  epilepsy,  resulting  from  the  injury  of  peripheral  nerves  in  the  soft 
coverings  of  the  skull,  or  it  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  cranial  bones  and 
the  dura,  and  finally  it  may  be  caused  by  injuries  of  the  brain  itself,  par- 
ticularly of  the  cortex.  If  we  disregard  the  reflex  epilepsy  due  to  the  injury 
of  peripheral  nerves,  the  main  cause  of  epilepsy  is  compression  of  the  brain. 

The  epilepsy  resulting  from  the  injury  of  peripheral  nerves  in  the  soft 
coverings  of  the  skull  appears  to  be  more  common  than  that  following  the 
injury  of  other  nerves.  In  such  cases  one  often  finds  a  sensitive  cicatrix  in 
the  skin,  after  the  extirpation  of  which  recovery  sometimes  ensues.  The  lat- 
ter is  often  only  temporary,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  the  epileptic 
convulsions  return  with  renewed  intensity. 

Among  the  changes  in  the  cranial  bones  which  have  caused  epilepsy  we 
may  mention  exostoses  which  project  inward,  or  spicules  of  bone  resulting 
from  fractures  of  the  skull,  and  finally  firm  adhesions  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  inner  table,  all  of  which  give  rise  to  compression  of  the  brain. 
In  these  cases  the  epilepsy  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  trephining  the  skull 
and  removing  the  abnormal  growth  of  bone,  etc. 

When  due  to  injury  of  the  brain,  epilepsy  has  been  observed  most  com- 
monly after  concussion  of  the  brain  with  ha3morrhages  into  the  medulla, 
and  after  injury  to  the  motor  areas  of  the  cortex.  Here  also  compression  is 
the  underlying  cause.  Westphal  produced  epilepsy  experimentally  in 
Guinea-pigs  by  repeated  blows  on  the  head.  On  the  heads  of  such  animals 
an  ''epileptogenic  zone"  developed  some  time  later — i.  e.,  an  epileptic  attack 
could  be  brought  about  by  pinching  or  irritation  of  some  sort.  Westphal 
always  found  haemorrhages  in  the  medulla  911  post-mortem  examination. 
Jacksonian  epilepsy,  which  has  often  been  observed  and  verified  at  the 
autopsy,  is  caused  by  irritation  of  the  adjacent  undisturbed  motor  area,  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  this  form  of  epilepsy  that  it  always  begins  in  certain 
groups  of  muscles,  and  that  these  groups  are  the  ones  most  affected  during  the 
general  convulsions  and  the  period  of  unconsciousness  that  follow. 

An  injury  to  the  head  received  in  childhood  is  often  overlooked  in  epi- 
lepsy. (For  the  surgical  treatment  of  epilepsy  see  §§  20  and  90,  Ligation  of 
the  Vertebral  Arteries.) 

Previous  injuries  to  the  head  are  also  of  great  etiological  importance  in 
the  development  of  other  cerebral  disturbances.  These  are  caused  mainly 
by  the  diffuse  degeneration  of  certain  portions  of  the  cortex,  and  Ave  know 
how  frequently  the  cortex  is  involved  in  injuries  of  the  head.  The  psychosis 
either  follows  the  traumatism  or  develops  a  variable  length  of  time  after- 
ward, with  or  without  prodromal  symptoms.    The  psychosis  is  often  tran- 
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su  nt,  or  it  may  be  permanent,  and  not  infrequently  results  in  an  incurable 
dementia.  One  usually  finds  in  such  cases  atrophy  of  tbe  cortex,  or  general 
atrophy  of  tbe  brain,  thickening  <>f  tbe  soft  coverings  of  tbe  brain,  and  pachy- 
meningitis. According  to  L.  Meyer,  of  sixty  cases  of  general  paresis  in  tbe 
Hamburg  Hospital,  eleven  developed  after  injury  to  tbe  bead. 

It  should,  iinally,  be  mentioned  tbat  traumatisms  render  the  brain  more 
sensitive  and  less  capable  of  resistance,  so  tbat  a  sort  of  predisposition  to 
psychoses  is  developed,  which  may  then  break  out  in  consequence  of  some 
exciting  cause. 

Tbe  adhesions  that  sometimes  form  between  tbe  brain  and  its  membranes, 
and  between  the  latter  and  the  hone  alter  injuries  of  the  skull,  are  of  special 
importance.  In  such  cases  every  change  in  position  pulls  on  this  portion  of 
the  brain,  as  well  as  the  entire  half  of  the  brain.  Such  patients  suffer  par- 
ticularly from  attacks  of  vertigo,  quick  movements  are  impossible,  and  trau- 
matic epilepsy  is  sometimes  present.  In  case  such  patients  are  adapted  to 
an  operation,  Macewen  advises  that  it  only  be  performed  when  no  fever  is 
present,  and  that  in  case  of  encephalitis  it  should  be  postponed  (see  also 
§  20,  Surgical  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  tbe  Brain). 

Healing  up  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Brain.— The  most  varied  foreign 
bodies  have  healed  up  in  the  brain,  such  as  splinters  of  bone,  bullets,  needles, 
points  of  instruments,  etc.  Bergmann  mentions  numerous  instances.  Bar- 
deleben  has  seen  bullets  heal  up  within  the  brain  under  antiseptic  treat 
ment  in  three  instances.  Malle,  Doutrelepont,  Krister,  and  others  have  like- 
wise seen  bullets  heal  up  within  the  brain.  In  Malle's  case  the  ball  was 
found  in  tbe  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  after  a  number  of  years  of  undis- 
turbed health.  Doutrelepont's  patient  died  four  and  half  years  after  tbe 
injury  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  the  bullet  was  found  healed  up  in  the 
falx  cerebri,  without  having  caused  any  focal  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the 
brain.  Simon  found,  according  to  Bergmann,  at  the  autopsy  of  a  woman 
seventy-nine  years  old,  a  needle  healed  up  in  the  brain,  which  had  passed 
through  the  left  hemisphere.  The  bead  stood  upright  and  the  point  lay  in 
tbe  left  lateral  ventricle.  The  needle  had  probably  been  stuck  through  the 
anterior  fontanelle  at  an  early  age,  with  murderous  intent.  Huppert  found 
in  the  case  of  a  forty-two-year-old  man,  who  had  been  insane  for  a  year,  a 
slate  pencil  three  inches  in  length  in  the  white  matter  of  the  brain,  just 
below  the  floor  of  the  posterior  and  inferior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
It  may  have  passed  through  the  posterior  fontanelle  at  the  apex  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone  and  healed  up  in  the  brain  without  causing  any  symptoms. 
Hodge  found,  at  the  autopsy  of  a  man.  a  needle  which  had  healed  up  in 
one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  sinus.  In 
this  case,  also,  no  symptoms  whatever  were  present  during  life. 

Treatment  of  Brain  Injuries.— The  treatment  of  brain  injuries  should 
be,  above  all,  prophylactic— i.  e.,  one  must  try  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  wound  in  the  brain.  All 
wounds  of  the  head  that  may  be  present,  such  as  compound  fractures 
of  the  skull,  should  therefore  be  treated  according  to  strict  antiseptic 
rules  as  described  above  (§  2  and  §§  7-9).    Open  wounds  of  tbe  brain 
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are  likewise  disinfected  by  many  surgeons  with  l-to-1,000  bichloride  or 
three-to-five-per-cent  carbolic  ;  an  eight-per-cent  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  also  causes  no  reaction  (Socin),  I  prefer  irrigation  with  sterilized 
water,  or  at  most  three-per-cent  boric-acid  solution.  In  case  symptoms 
of  compression  are  present,  caused,  for  example,  by  haemorrhage  from 
the  middle  meningeal  artery,  trephining  is  indicated.  Trephining  is, 
on  the  contrary,  useless  in  case  of  extensive  haemorrhages  beneath  the 
dura  and  inside  the  soft  coverings  of  the  brain.  Moreover,  trephining 
is  indicated  in  circumscribed  comminuted  fractures  of  the  skull  with 
depression,  because  in  these  the  splintering  of  the  inner  table  is  probably 
always  more  marked  and  more  detrimental  to  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
It  is  hence  made  use  of  in  comminuted  fractures  from  the  blow  of  a 
hammer,  in  gunshot  fractures,  and  in  incised  and  punctured  wounds.  In 
such  cases  we  trephine  not  on  account  of  the  depression  that  is  present, 
but  on  account  of  the  splintering  of  the  bone,  resulting  sometimes  in 
laceration  of  the  brain  by  fragments  of  bone  which  must  be  removed. 
The  splinters  of  bone  are  sometimes  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  brain 
that  they  can  not  be  reached.  In  comminuted  fractures  that  extend 
over  a  large  area  the  spicules  of  bone  are,  generally  speaking,  less  fre- 
quently driven  into  the  brain  than  in  circumscribed  comminuted  frac- 
tures with  depression.  In  compound  comminuted  fractures,  however, 
which  cover  a  considerable  area,  it  is,  of  course,  often  advisable  and 
necessary  to  remove  the  fragments  in  order  to  expose  the  wound  in 
the  brain  more  completely  and  disinfect  it. 

In  all  these  cases  one  should  of  course  trephine  only  when  local- 
ized cerebral  symptoms  point  to  the  existence  of  a  corresponding 
injury  of  the  cortex.  Any  bullet  that  may  have  entered  the  brain 
should  be  removed  only  in  case  it  can  be  seen,  and  it  is  a  bad  plan  to 
search  for  it  too  long.  For  the  technique  of  trephining  and  temporary 
resection  of  the  skull  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  23.  One  will  also  find 
there  (Figs.  79,  80)  the  topography  of  the  cortical  areas  and  of  the 
most  important  fissures  and  convolutions,  with  their  relations  to  the 
cranial  bones  and  sutures. 

§  18.  Traumatic  Prolapse  of  the  Brain.— Prolapse  of  the  brain  matter 
is  most  commonly  observed  after  compound  fractures,  particularly  gun- 
shot fractures  with  laceration  of  the  brain,  and  in  other  fractures  with 
a  small  loss  of  bone ;  also  after  trephining,  and  more  rarely  after  the 
formation  of  extensive  defects  -in  the  bone.  The  lacerated  brain  mat- 
ter can  protrude  through  the  wound  immediately  after  the  injury  and 
escape.  In  this  way  large  portions  of  the  brain  may  be  lost,  as  in  a  case 
reported  by  Liicke,  which  afterward  recovered,  although  the  greater 
part  of  the  temporal  lobe  had  disappeared. 
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In  other  cases  the  prolapse  does  not  occur  until  later,  in  conse- 
quence, for  example,  of  cedematous  swelling  of  the  brain.  The  size  of 
this  later  prolapse  of  the  brain  is  subject  to  great  variations  ;  it  may 
be  very  small  at  the  beginning,  and  gradually  grow  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  man's  fist. 

Prolapse  of  the  brain  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  convexity  of 
the  skull,  but  it  may  take  place  through  the  ear  or  the  orbit.  Occa- 
sionally the  ventricle  within  the  prolapsed  portion  of  brain  opens  exter- 
nally, so  that  a  clear  fluid  escapes  continuously  (Baum,  the  author). 

The  cause  of  prolapse  of  the  brain  is,  generally  speaking,  an  in- 
crease in  the  intracranial  pressure  due  to  a  serous  infiltration  of  the 
portion  of  brain  immediately  affected  or  its  surroundings,  or  it  may  be 
due  to  a  focus  of  softening  or  an  abscess.  The  beginning  of  a  pro- 
lapse may  be  favoured,  or  the  size  of  the  same  increased  by  excessive 
crying  aloud. 

The  prolapsed  brain  is  not  covered  by  the  dura.  The  latter  is 
either  opened  at  the  time  of  injury,  or  in  the  case  of  a  prolapse  that 
takes  place  later  on  it  gradually  disappears.  The  prolapsed  portion 
pulsates  perceptibly,  especially  at  first ;  but  later,  after  it  has  reached 

a  certain  size,  the  brain  pulsation  ceases. 
JSK^^^^^  T'k'  prolapsed  brain  can  be  pushed  back  in 

JBBSB&T^\         Place  ,ml-v  at  tlie  beginning,  but  pressure  of 
m^^^^'  V       tm's  sort  ,':,,1>('s  vertigo,  nausea,  and  slowing 

vBHEQf        *\  Prolapse  of  the  brain  should  nol  be  con 

^^HJ'aljl  tu&ei]   with  those   fungous  protrusions  of 

^fr^ppi      *7        blood  clots  occurring  in  injuries  to  the  dura 
Jfflfcgl;..  J        an<l  the  brain  :  nor  with  exuberant  granula- 

tions  which  appear  in  the  subsequent  course 
of  healing  of  head  injuries;  nor,  finally,  with 
^^^^^^^^^m     liew  growths,  especially  medullary  tumours 
Fig.  67.— Prolapse  of  the  brain    of  the  bone  or  brain  membranes. 

(encephalocele)   following  a  t<i  , 

gunshot  injury  (Podrazki).  llie  rartner  course  of  prolapse  of  the 

brain  varies.  Large  prolapsed  portions  usu- 
ally become  gangrenous  at  last,  and  after  the  necrotic  portion  has 
come  away  the  rest  may  become  smaller  and  smaller  and  finally  disap- 
pear completely.  Less  frequently  the  prolapsed  portion  of  brain,  which 
has  become  stationary  in  size,  is  gradually  covered  over  with  skin— i.  e. 
a  hernia  of  the  brain,  or  encephalocele,  remains  behind  (see  Fig  67) 

The  prognosis  of  prolapse  of  the  brain  under  antiseptic  treatment 
is  more  favourable  than  formerly,  when  fatal  meningitis  occurred  with 
comparative  frequency.    In  the  American  civil  war,'  out  of  forty-three 
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cases,  only  seven,  according  to  Bergmann,  recovered.  Bergmann  lias 
collected  in  all  fifty-four  cases  of  recovery  from  prolapse  of  the  brain. 
Yen  often  the  in  jury  as  such  is  severe  enough  to  cause  death. 

The  treatment  of  prolapse  of  the  brain  must  be  governed  in  every 
case  by  antiseptic  rules.  In  fresh  cases  of  injury  to  the  head,  with 
exposure  of  the  brain  or  escape  of  brain  matter,  one  must  see  to.it  by 
means  of  strict  antisepsis  that  inflammation  and  inflammatory  swelling 
of  the  brain,  potent  factors  in  the  causation  of  prolapse,  are  avoided. 

Likewise  in  the  prolapses  that  develop  later,  meningitis  especially 
should  be  prevented  by  antiseptic  treatment.  By  means  of  ice  and 
cathartics  the  prolapse  can  be  diminished  in  size.  Dressings  that 
exert  pressure  are  not  to  be  recommended,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
antiseptic  protective  dressing  should  be  applied  in  such  a  way  that 
the  prolapsed  portion  is  protected  from  all  pressure.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  putting  on  a  ring  of  cotton,  for  example.  In  this  way 
disturbances  of  circulation  within  the  prolapsed  portion  of  brain  are 
avoided  and  it  can  gradually  diminish  in  size.  In  any  case  one  should 
not  immediately  cut  away  the  prolapsed  portion  of  brain,  but  treat  it 
expectantly  in  the  way  described  above,  and  see  whether  it  does  not 
disappear  of  itself.  In  suitable  cases  the  prolapse  may  be  covered 
with  skin  flaps  or  cicatrization  promoted  by  means  of  Thiersch's  skin- 
grafting  ;  or,  finally,  the  defect  in  the  bone  may  be  closed  with  pedun- 
culated flaps  of  skin,  periosteum,  and  bone  after  Konig  and  Miiller,  by 
means  of  a  celluloid  plate  after  Frankel,  or  by  decalcified  bone  plates 
after  Senn  (see  also  page  55). 

§  19.  Inflammations  of  the  Membranes  and  Sinuses. — I.  Inflammation 
of  the  Dura  (Pachymewfoi^lM). — Pachymeningitis  is  mainly  localized 
either  on  the  outer  or  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura.  The  first  form 
is  called  external  pachymeningitis  or  endocranitis,  and  the  latter  in- 
ternal pachymeningitis.    Either  form  may  give  rise  to  the  other. 

Suppurative  external  pachymeningitis  or  endocranitis  is  most  com- 
monly the  result  of  compound  fractures  of  the  skull  and  of  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  acute  and 
chronic  suppuration  in  the  tympanic  cavity.  (For  a  description  of 
syphilitic  endocranitis  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  11.)  Suppurative 
endocranitis  is  usually  combined  with  cellulitis,  suppurative  periostitis, 
inflammation  of  the  soft  coverings  of  the  brain,  or  with  encephalitis. 
When  it  is  present  alone,  symptoms  of  compression,  with  fever,  may 
exist  in  case  sufficient  pus  collects  between  the  bone  and  dura. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  suppurative  pachymeningitis  spreads  and 
gives  rise  to  leptomeningitis,  sinus  phlebitis,  and  abscess  of  the  brain, 
and  in  fact  these  latter  diseases  find  their  most  frequent  cause  in 
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suppurative  pachymeningitis.  The  development  of  suppurative  en- 
docranitis  is  favoured  by  the  infection  of  external  injuries  and  by  the 
retention  of  pus,  particularly  in  suppurative  processes  in  the  middle 
ear.  Suppuration  may  also  spread  from  without  to  the  cranial  cavity 
along  the  canals  for  the  vessels  and  nerves,  causing  a  suppurative 
osteophlebitis,  and,  moreover,  by  means  of  carious  processes,  such  as 
caries  of  the  perrons  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  disease  of  the 
middle  ear.  As  regards  suppurative  external  pachymeningitis  follow- 
ing inflammations  of  the  middle  ear,  Hoffmann  has  collected  one 
hundred  and  two  post-mortem  cases,  and  these  show  that  it  is  the 
must  frequent  intracranial  disease  following  otitis  media,  and  runs  its 
course  in  the  way  described  above. 

The  treatment  of  suppurative  pachymeningitis  consists  mainly  in 
providing  for  a  sufficient  escape  of  the  pus — if  necessary  by  resection 
of  the  bone  with  the  chisel,  or,  in  case  there  is  already  a  hole  in  the 
hone,  by  means  of  rongeur  forceps.  As  far  as  prophylaxis  is  con- 
cerned, the  rule  holds  here  also  to  treat  every  head  injury  on  antiseptic 
principles.  If  in  conjunction  with  suppuration  in  the  middle  ear, 
tenderness  over  the  mastoid  process,  headache,  fever,  stupor,  or  symp- 
toms of  beginning  meningitis  or  sinus  thrombosis  make  their  appear- 
ance, one  should  think  of  suppurative  endocranitis,  and  immediately 
open  the  mastoid  process  (see  §  78). 

Among-  chronic  inflammations  of  the  dura,  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  are 
the  most  common.  Only  the  circumscribed  tubercular  and  syphilitic  inflam- 
mations can  give  occasion  for  surgical  interference.  Gussenbauer  cured  in 
a  young  man  twenty-one  years  of  age  a  circumscribed  tubercular  pachymen- 
ingitis by  operative  measures. 

Internal  pachymeningitis  belongs  less  in  the  province  of  surgery  than  in 
that  of  internal  medicine,  to  the  text-books  of  winch  I  hence  refer.  I  men- 
tion here  only  the  hemorrhagic  infiltration  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura, 
pachymeningitis  hemorrhagica,  which  sometimes  gives  rise  to  marked 
1  Hemorrhages  or  so-called  hoematomata  of  the  dura,  In  rare  cases  localized 
colled  ions  of  serum  are  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura,  which  are 
known  as  hygromata  of  the  dura. 

Suppurative  internal  pachymeningitis  is  secondary  either  to  suppurative 
external  pachymeningitis,  or  to  inflammation  of  a  sinus,  or  to  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  soft  coverings  of  the  brain  (leptomeningitis). 

II.  Inflammation  of  the  Dural  Sinuses  {Phlebitis  sinum  durce 
matrix ;  Colpitis  cerebraUs).— ^Inflammation  of  a  sinus  is  caused  by  the 
extension  of  a  neighbouring  inflammatory  or  suppurative  process,  or  by 
primary  infection  of  a  thrombosed  sinus  after  compound  fractures  of 
the  skull,  for  example.  The  lateral  sinus  is  the  most  frequently  dis- 
eased, in  consequence  of  inflammatory  processes  in  the  middle  ear  and 
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the  mastoid  process,  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  hone, 
and  subdural  suppuration;  next  in  frequency  comes  inflammation  of 
the  cavernous  sinus,  and  somewhat  more  rarely  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  in  consequence  of  compound  fractures  of  the  skull. 

About  two  thirds  of  all  cases  of  sinus  phlebitis  have  their  origin  in 
inflammation  of  the  ear.  The  inflammation  sometimes  spreads  to  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  Sinus  thrombosis  is  very  frequently  combined 
with  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  dura  and  the  soft  coverings  of 
the  brain,  and  also  with  brain  abscess.  Caries  of  the  cranial  bones 
occasionally  causes  an  opening  into  a  sinus,  and  gives  rise  to  haemor- 
rhage, which  is  usually  easy  to  arrest  by  pressure. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  a  sinus  are  seldom  present  alone, 
but  are  combined  with  manifestations  due  to  injury  or  disease  of  the 
membranes,  brain,  middle  ear,  mastoid  process,  etc. 

The  symptoms  due  to  inflammation  of  a  sinus  are  partly  cerebral 
and  partly  a  result  of  the  pyaemia.  The  cerebral  symptoms  consist  mainly 
of  irritation  and  compression  (headache,  vomiting,  choked  disk,  delir- 
ium, stupor).  There  is  usually  a  high  temperature,  and  in  pyaemia  an 
irregular  intermittent  fever  with  chills.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  there  is  an  otitic  pyaemia  without  sinus  thrombosis.  Death  occurs 
either  suddenly  with  coma,  convulsions,  and  symptoms  of  paralysis,  or 
more  slowly  with  the  manifestations  of  pyaemia.  The  symptoms  also 
vary  with  the  location  of  the  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the  cav- 
ernous sinus  is  characterized  by  ocular  disturbances  (congestion  and  in- 
flammation of  the  veins  of  the  eye,  paralysis  of  the  third  and  fourth 
cranial  nerves  and  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth,  which  lie  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sinus).  In  consequence  of  haemorrhages  within  the  soft  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  near  the  origin  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  in  con- 
junction with  inflammation  or  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus, 
impairment  of  the  mobility  of  the  tongue  has  been  observed. 

In  inflammation  of  the  lateral  sinus  we  have,  besides  the  symptoms 
of  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  and  mastoid  cells  and  caries  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  with  or  without  facial  paralysis, 
the  manifestations  of  a  subdural  abscess  (deep-seated  headache,  choked 
disk,  etc.).  Symptoms  of  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  with  slowing  or  quickening  of  the  pulse,  are  sometimes  present. 
Paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory  and  hypoglossal  nerves  has  also  been 
observed  (Beck). 

Forselles  collected  from  literature  one  hundred  and  thirty -nine  cases 
of  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  due  to  middle-ear  disease,  among 
which  sixty-seven  were  uncomplicated,  twenty-seven  were  complicated 
with  meningitis,  thirteen  with  cerebral  abscess,  and  fifteen  with  both 
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together.  This  valuable  collection  of  cases  demonstrates  how  often 
the  typical  picture  of  sinus  thrombosis  is  altered  as  regards  cerebral, 
pyaemic,  and  other  symptoms.  The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  are  the  least  characteristic,  the  manifesta- 
tions of  meningitis  and  encephalitis  being  most  prominent. 

The  prognosis  of  sinus  phlebitis  is  bad  in  itself,  but  it  also  depends 
Largely  upon  the  cause.  Thrombosis  of  a  sinus  is  not  in  itself  as  dan- 
gerous as  at  one  time  supposed;  it  causes  no  functional  disturbances, 
and  is  really  a  protection  against  general  infection.  The  danger  comes 
from  suppurative  breaking  down  of  the  thrombus.  Extensive  purulent 
inflammations  of  a  sinus,  probably  without  exception,  prove  fatal  from 
meningitis,  encephalitis,  sepsis,  or  pyaemia. 

The  treatment  of  sinus  inflammation  is  first  of  all  prophylactic. 
Every  head  injury  must  be  treated  antiseptically,  and  when  pus  is 
present  it  should  be  evacuated  by  an  early  incision  and  the  suppura- 
tive process  checked  by  an  antiseptic  after-treatment.  Above  all,  sup- 
puration of  the  middle  ear  and  mastoid  abscess  must  be  treated  in  the 
proper  way  (see  Surgery  of  the  Ear).  The  cause  of  the  sinus  inflam- 
mation must  be  sought  for  and  treated  in  every  case;  a  subdural 
abscess  must,  for  example,  be  evacuated  by  opening  the  skull,  etc. 
The  treatment  of  an  already  existing  sinus  inflammation  is,  when  pos- 
sible, an  operative  one,  such  as  Zaufal,  Lane,  Ballance,  and  others  have 
recommended  and  successfully  made  use  of  in  several  cases.  I  should 
also  recommend  exposing  the  lateral  sinus  in  a  case  of  otitis  media 
with  the  above-described  cerebral  and  pyaemic  symptoms,  inserting  an 
aspi rating-needle  if  necessary,  and  when  pus  is  found,  opening  it  and 
packing  it.  In  such  cases  the  mastoid  process  should  be  freely  opened 
(see  §  78),  and  then  the  sinus  or  subdural  abscess  exposed  and  treated. 
The  internal  jugular  vein  should  be  ligated  in  many  cases  before  or 
after  opening  the  sinus,  especially  if  the  latter  is  filled  with  a  putrid 
material.  Korner  collected  twenty  operated  cases  of  sinus  phlebitis 
following  ear  disease,  of  which  thirteen  were  cured.  Out  of  eight 
cases  in  which  the  internal  jugular  was  not  tied  four  recovered,  and  out 
of  twelve  cases  in  which  it  was  tied  nine  recovered.  In  four  of  these 
last  cases  the  vein  was  tied  before  the  sinus  was  opened,  and  scraped 
out,  and  all  four  recovered.  Forselles's  statistics  also  show  that  the 
internal  jugular  should  always  be  tied.  In  case  of  thrombosis  of  the 
cavernous  sinus,  Laucial  recommends  immediate  enucleation  of  the 
bulb  on  that  side,  followed  by  a  thorough  scooping  out  and  disinfection 
of  the  orbit  as  far  as  one  can  reach. 

Unfortunately,  one's  operative  measures  often  come  too  late,  as  it 
is  not  easy  to  choose  just  the  right  moment  for  surgical  interference. 
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III.  Inflammations  of  the  Soft  Coverings  of  the  Brain  (Leptometim* 

gitis).~Of  the  inflammations  of  the  soft  coverings  of  the  brain,  we 
shall  consider  mainly  acute  traumatic  suppurative  inflammation. 

Acute  traumatic  suppurative  meningitis  is  either  primary  or  sec- 
ondary. 

Primary  meningitis  following  perforating  injuries  of  the  skull  is 
caused  by  pyogenic  organisms  which  have  entered  the  interior  of  the 
cranial  cavity  in  consequence  of  division  of  the  covering  of  soft  parts 
and  bone  on  the  convexity  and  base  of  the  skull.  After  fractures  of 
the  base  the  microbes  find  an  entrance  into  the  cranial  cavity  through 
the  cavities  of  the  face  and  skull,  such  as  the  nose,  the  frontal  and 
sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  the  tympanic  cavity. 

Secondary  meningitis  is  due  to  the  spreading  of  an  inflammation 
and  suppuration  on  the  skull,  such  as  a  diffuse  cellulitis,  suppurative 
phlebitis  or  erysipelas  of  the  soft  parts,  suppurative  periostitis  and 
osteomyelitis  of  the  cranial  bones,  sinus  thrombosis,  etc.  The  inflam- 
mation either  spreads  by  contiguity — i.  e.,  the  microbes  pass  along  the 
veins  through  the  intact  bone  into  the  cranial  cavity,  or  they  are  carried 
by  the  lymph  stream,  since,  according  to  Schwalbe,  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem of  the  outer  coverings  of  the  skull  communicates  with  that  inside 
the  cranial  cavity.  The  lymph  stream  passes,  as  is  well  known,  from 
the  outer  coverings  of  the  skull  through  the  bone  into  the  lymph 
spaces,  between  the  bone  and  the  dura,  and  from  here  the  lymphatics 
penetrate  the  dura  and  enter  the  subdural  space.  Inflammation  can 
also  spread  along  the  main  nerves  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull 
into  its  interior,  particularly  along  the  optic,  facial,  auditory  nerves, 
etc.  Meningitis  may  furthermore  result  from  the  gradual  advance- 
ment of  a  brain  abscess  toward  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  metastatic  suppurative  menin- 
gitis in  the  course  of  pyaemia  caused  by  microbes  which  are  brought  by 
the  circulation  from  some  focus  of  infection. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  acute  suppurative  meningitis  are,  generally 
speaking,  those  of  a  diffuse  phlegmon  of  the  cranial  ca  vity.  The  suppurative 
exudate  is  found  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  soft  coverings  of  the  brain,  where 
the  pus  mainly  follows  the  vessels.  In  the  initial  stages  the  pia  is  cloudy  in 
appearance,  and  then  a  gelatinous  coating  is  formed,  which  finally  takes  on 
a  plainly  purulent  character.  The  cerebro  spinal  tluid  is  cloudy,  and  later 
contains  distinct  flocculi  of  pus.  The  inflammation  is  either  confined  to  the 
place  of  injury  or  it  progresses  and  gives  rise  to  a  diffuse  suppurative  inflam- 
mation, which  spreads  from  the  convexity  of  the  brain  to  the  base,  or  vice 
Versa,  and  may  extend  as  far  down  as  the  Cauda  equina  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  brain  itself  is  likewise  always  involved  in  suppurative  meningitis,  the 
suppuration  spreading  mainly  along  the  vessels  of  the  pia  into  the  brain 
11 
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matter  and  causing  a  corresponding-  softening-  of  the  parenchyma  and  granu- 
lar degeneration  of  the  ganglionic  cells. 

Symptomatology  and  Treatment  of  Suppurative  Meningitis. — Primary 
traumatic  suppurative  meningitis  usually  appears  very  soon  after  the 
in  jury,  most  commonly  on  the  second  or  third  day,  or  later,  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  day.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  Berginann 
found,  thirty-six  hours  after  a  gunshot  injury  of  the  skull,  a  suppura- 
tive meningitis  which  had  spread  from  the  convexity  of  the  brain  to 
the  cauda  equina.  Secondary  suppurative  meningitis  is  the  slowest  in 
developing,  and  is  usually  found  localized  around  necrotic  bone  or 
separated  fragments. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  suppurative  meningitis  following,  for  ex- 
ample, a  compound  fracture  of  the  skull  are  somewhat  as  follows  :  A 
marked  chill  only  rarely  precedes  the  disease,  but  usually  the  tempera- 
ture rises  slowly  while  the  pulse  becomes  weak  and  rapid.  Vomiting 
is  a  frequent  symptom.  Manifestations  of  congestion  of  the  brain  then 
become  prominent,  especially  headache,  increasing  restlessness,  and 
delirium.  The  patients  toss  about  in  bed,  groan,  and  grind  the  teeth 
together.  The  pupils  are  at  first  contracted,  then  later  become  dilated 
and  react  to  light. 

Especially  in  unconscious  patients  the  preliminary  stage  is  very 
much  obscured,  and  the  rise  of  temperature  and  beadbininff  manifest;!- 
dons  of  congestion  are  the  first  signs  that  call  attention  to  a  commenc- 
ing meningitis. 

The  stage  of  restlessness  is  often  very  short,  and  may,  in  fact,  be 
absent  altogether,  so  that  the  most  important  symptom,  and  the  one 
which  decides  the  diagnosis— viz.,  the  paralyses — appears  very  early. 

The  paralyses,  which  are  usually  unilateral,  are  probably  caused  by 
a  successive  loss  of  function  of  the  cortex  in  consequence  of  changes 
in  the  brain  matter  due  to  the  suppuration — i.  e.,  Mi(>|>urative  enceph- 
alitis with  softening  and  granular  degeneration  of  the  brain  matter, 
especially  the  ganglia. 

Clonic  muscular  contractions  of  the  face,  for  example,  or  the  ex- 
tremities, are,  generally  speaking,  of  rare  occurrence  in  traumatic  men- 
ingitis and  are  most  frequent  in  children. 

At  the  last  the  patients  become  more  quiet  and  somnolent,  and  die 
with  symptoms  similar  to  those  in  compression— i.  e.,  the  rapid  pulse 
becomes  progressively  weaker  and  the  respiration  more  and  more 
irregular. 

In  basal  meningitis  following  fractures,  for  example,  in  this  region, 
the  unilateral  paralyses  are  absent,  but  the  other  svmptoms  are*  the 
same  as  in  meningitis  of  the  convexity.    It  is  important  to  note  in 
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basal  meningitis  the  paralyses  of  the  nerves  in  this  region,  especially 
the  facial,  abducens,  and  motor  oculi,  which  are  caused  partly  by  the 
inflammation  that  has  spread  to  them  and  partly  by  the  pressure  of 
the  suppurative  exudate  or  of  the  congested  lymph  in  their  sheaths. 
Occasionally  paralyses  of  this  sort— for  example,  of  the  facial  nerve 
following  fracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone — are 
the  forerunners  of  a  meningitis  which  develops  from  extension  of  the 
inflammation  along  the  facial  nerve  into  the  cranial  cavity. 

Rigidity  of  the  back  of  the  neck  is  very  often  present  in  basal 
meningitis,  being  due  mainly  to  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  (Leyden). 

The  prognosis  of  diffuse  suppurative  meningitis  is  hopeless,  and 
death  usually  takes  place  within  the  first  three  days. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  suppurative  meningitis,  prophylaxis  is  in 
the  first  place  of  the  greatest  importance.  This  means  that  by  our 
strict  antisepsis  we  are  to  avoid  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  all 
wounds  and  compound  fractures.  If  diffuse  suppurative  meningitis 
has  once  broken  out,  all  therapeutic  measures  are  probably  without 
avail.  The  treatment  is  then  symptomatic  and  is  directed  mainly 
against  the  cerebral  manifestations.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  the  same 
as  in  cerebral  compression  (see  §  14). 

A  s  long  as  the  meningitis  still  remains  localized  it  would  perhaps  be 
possible  to  prevent  its  further  extension  by  opening  the  cranial  cavity 
and  treating  locally  the  infected  or  inflamed  area.  But,  unfortunately, 
as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis  has  been  made  it  has  already 
extended  so  far  that  trephining  can  do  no  good.  Bergmann  is  right 
when  he  recommends  trephining  only  for  those  cases  of  suppurative 
meningitis  which  are  caused  by  a  brain  abscess  reaching  the  surface 
of  the  brain.  In  such  cases  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  prevent  further 
extension  of  the  beginning  meningitis  by  opening  the  cranial  cavity 
and  providing  for  an  escape  of  the  pus.  Usually,  however,  trephining 
is  undertaken  too  late,  so  that  in  these  cases  also  the  patient  can  not 
be  saved.  For  a  description  of  puncture  and  drainage  of  the  lateral 
ventricles  for  tubercular  meningitis  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  151. 

§  20.  Diseases  of  the  Brain  (  Abscess,  Tumours,  Epilepsy,  etc.  )  and  their 
Surgical  Treatment— The  surgical  treatment  of  brain  diseases,  especially 
abscess,  tumours,  and  epilepsy,  has  been  developed  principally  by  Berg- 
mann, Horsley,  Macewen,  Reid,  Keen,  Anderson,  Broca,  Weir,  Lanne- 
longue,  and  others.  Bergmann's  excellent  monograph  may  be  recom- 
mended for  a  careful  study  of  this  subject.  We  shall  take  up  first 
brain  abscess. 

I.  Abscess  of  the  Brain. — Cerebral  abscess  is  either  acute  or  chronic. 
Its  causes  are  very  varied,  and  it  may  develop  partly  as  the  result  of 
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injuries  and  partly  of  diseases  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  such  as 
syphilis,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  and  particularly  suppuration  in  the  middle 
ear.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  due  to  metastasis.  Abscess  formation 
due  to  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  brain  was  first  described  by  Bol- 
linger. 

Acute  traumatic  abscess  of  the  brain  takes  the  form  either  of  a 
diffuse  septic  suppuration  with  rapidly  fatal  meningitis  which  de- 
velops within  the  first  few  days,  or  of  a  more  circumscribed  sup- 
puration which  appears  later  in  the  injured  portion  of  the  brain  after 
open  wounds  of  the  same.  Both  forms  usually  prove  fatal  from 
meningitis  within  the  second  or  third  week.  If  meningitis  does  not 
develop  and  the  pus  escapes  externally,  recovery  is  possible  by  the 
formation  of  granulations  and  a  cicatrix  in  the  injured  portion  of  the 
brain. 

In  other  cases  the  acute  traumatic  brain  abscess  passes  over  into 
the  chronic  form  by  the  pus  focus  becoming  encapsulated.  This  brain 
abscess  can  then  gradually  extend  and  suddenly  prove  fatal  after 
months  or  years  in  case  an  important  brain  area  becomes  involved. 
Most  chronic  abscesses  of  the  brain  develop  beneath  suppurating  com- 
pound fractures  of  the  skull,  and  after  suppurative  inflammation  of  a 
contused  wound  of  the  cortex,  and  also  within  the  substance  of  the 
brain  by  metastasis,  without  the  existence  of  a  brain  injury. 

Metastatic  brain  abscesses  are  often  multiple.  They  develop  in  con- 
nection with  pus  foci  in  different  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  liver, 
spleen,  and  heart.  Martius  collected  from  literature  twenty-two  cases 
of  embolic  abscess  of  this  sort,  and  it  was  shown  that  they  develop 
with  preference  in  the  region  of  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery. 

Abscesses  of  the  brain  are  most  frequently  the  result  of  chronic 
suppuration  of  the  middle  ear.  In  some  cases  the  suppurating  area 
within  the  cranial  cavity  is  continuous  with  that  in  the  tympanic  cavity 
or  the  mastoid  process — i.  e.,  the  pus  collects  between  the  dura  and 
bone,  and  then  in  and  beneath  the  dura  and  within  the  temporal  lobe 
of  the  brain.  Frequently,  however,  pus  forms  within  the  brain  at 
some  distance  from  that  in  the  ear.  If  in  chronic  suppuration  in  the 
middle  ear  fewer  irrigations  were  made  and  more  attention  paid  to  a 
free  escape  of  the  pus,  brain  abscesses  would  be  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence. In  suppurative  processes  in  the  tympanic  cavity  or  the  mastoid 
process  the  brain  abscess  is  usually  found  in  the  middle  fossa,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  temporal  lobe,  while  in  suppuration  within  the  laby- 
rinth the  cerebellum  is  principally  affected  (McBride,  Miller).  Ac- 
cording to  Barr,  out  of  seventy-six  cases  the  abscess  was  found  fifty- 
five  times  in  the  temporal  lobe,  thirteen  times  in  the  cerebellum,  four 
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times  in  both  of  these  places  at  once,  twice  about  the  occipital  protu- 
berance, and  once  in  the  peduneulus  cerebri. 

The  growth  of  a  chronic  brain  abscess  which  is  usually  inclosed  in 
a  so-called  abscess  membrane  is  very  variable.  The  thicker  and  firmer 
the  encapsulating  membrane,  the  slower  the  growth  of  the  abscess. 
Its  growth  also  varies  at  different  times,  and  corresponding  to  these 
changes  the  inflammatory  symptoms  become  more  or  less  prominent. 
The  abscesses  are  located  either  in  the  cortex  or  the  deeper  parts. 
Their  size  is  very  variable  ;  abscesses  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  which 
have  existed  for  years  are  not  very  rare,  while  suppuration  of  one  or 
even  both  lobes  of  the  brain  has  been  demonstrated  at  the  autopsy. 
In  consequence  of  further  growth,  the  chronic  abscess  finally  ruptures 
into  a  ventricle  or  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

In  case  the  abscess  ruptures  into  the  ventricle,  death  usually  ensues 
very  quickly  with  general  convulsions  or  a  deep  coma  of  short  dura- 
tion. If  it  breaks  through  the  surface  of  the  brain  it  becomes  fatal 
from  diffuse  meningitis.  In  exceptional  cases  brain  abscesses,  after 
the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
the  bone,  may  gradually  rupture  externally. 

The  duration  of  an  acute  brain  abscess  is  a  matter  of  weeks  only — 
usually  from  two  to  five — while  that  of  the  chronic  form  is  very  vari- 
able and  it  may  last  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  Chronic  brain 
abscesses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years'  standing  have  been  observed. 

The  symptoms  of  a  brain  abscess  are  those  of  suppuration  together 
with  increased  intracranial  pressure  and  the  focal  manifestations  de- 
pending upon  the  location  of  the  abscess.  It  is  of  special  importance 
to  note  occasional  rises  of  temperature  with  intervals  of  no  fever  and 
an  often  sharply  localized  headache — for  example,  in  otitis  media. 

The  headache  is  usually  made  worse  by  percussing  the  portion  of 
skull  in  question.  The  symptoms  of  compression  are  rarely  so  well 
developed  as  in  tumours,  and  choked  disk  is  usually  not  present.  The 
focal  symptoms  due  to  the  destruction  of  brain  matter  vary  with  the 
location  of  the  abscess,  and  they  may  be  absent  altogether  when,  for 
example,  the  abscess  is  situated  in  the  frontal  or  temporal  lobe  of  the 
brain.  The  diagnosis  is  easiest  when  an  open  wound  of  the  head  is 
still  present  and  pus  oozes  out  through  the  cleft  in  the  bone.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  diagnosis,  particularly  of  an  acute  brain  absce-s, 
is  impossible,  and  it  can  not  be  distinguished  from  suppurative  menin- 
gitis, for  example,  or  sinus  thrombosis. 

It  is  easier  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  brain  abscess  which 
is  characterized  by  a  period  of  good  health  following  the  primary 
cerebral  manifestations  due  to  the  injury.    This  latent  period  can  then 
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afterward  become  interrupted  occasionally,  or  more  and  more  fre- 
quently, by  different  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  vertigo, 
nervous  irritability,  etc.  As  soon,  however,  as  vital  portions  of  the 
brain  have  become  involved,  or  the  abscess  ruptures  into  a  ventricle  or 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  sud- 
denly appear,  followed,  it  may  be,  by  sudden  death.  In  chronic  brain 
abscesses  following,  for  example,  suppuration  in  the  middle  ear  a  sub- 
normal temperature  and  pulse  are  often  present. 

The  deep  brain  abscesses  are  often  impossible  to  diagnose;  their 
presence  can  sometimes  be  assumed  only  from  their  indirect  influence 
upon  cortical  areas  in  the  vicinity.  For  the  diagnosis  of  every  brain 
abscess  the  etiology  is  an  extremely  important  factor. 

The  treatment  of  an  abscess  of  the  brain  consists  in  prompt  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus  by  trephining  or  temporary  resection  of  the  skull.  TTbi 
pus  ibi  evacua.  Metastatic  and  tubercular  abscesses  are  not  suitable 
for  operative  treatment. 

Operation  is  principally  indicated  in  the  unilocular  form  of  abscess 
without  complications  that  are  in  themselves  dangerous  to  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Beck's  statistics,  among  seventy-six  operated  cases,  forty 
were  cured  ;  but  in  reality  the  prognosis  is  not  so  favourable  as  this, 
because  the  cases  that  result  fatally  after  the  operation  are  often  not 
published.  In  every  case  the  exact  location  of  the  abscess  should  first 
be  determined,  and  then  the  skull  opened  at  a  corresponding  point. 
In  the  case  of  the  most  frequent  form  of  brain  abscess — viz.,  that  re- 
sulting from  middle-ear  or  mastoid  disease — the  following  points  should 
be  considered  (McBride,  Miller) :  If  the  auditory  nerve  is  intact,  the 
abscess  is  very  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tegmen  tympani, 
and  is  most  likely  to  be  reached  by  opening  the  skull  somewhat  above 
and  in  front  of  the  bony  external  auditory  meatus.  The  skin  incision 
should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  through  it  the  mastoid  process  can 
be  chiselled  open.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  conduction  of  sound  by 
means  of  the  bone  is  absent,  and  hence  the  auditory  nerve  is  involved, 
the  pus  will  be  found  beneath  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  and  the  posterior 
!'<  >ssa  of  the  skull  should  therefore  be  opened.  In  brain  abscesses  due  to 
middle-ear  disease,  where  there  is  a  primary  pus  focus  in  the  temporal 
bone,  or  a  fistula,  the  skull  should  be  opened  at  this  point.  Generally 
speaking,  I  agree  with  Schede,  Beck,  and  others  in  first  opening  the 
mastoid  process  down  to  the  dura  ;  from  here  any  abscess  in  the  tem- 
poral lobe  or — behind  near  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  mastoid 
process— any  abscess  in  the  cerebellum  can  be  opened.  This  affords 
the  best  means  of  exit  for  the  pus.  Protective  measures  for  the 
resulting  cicatrix  are  unnecessary.    Among  fifty -five  cases  of  otitic 
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brain  abscess  that  were  operated  upon,  twenty-nine  recovered  and 
twenty-six  died. 

After  opening  the  skull  for  brain  abscess  by  means  of  the  trephine 
or  chisel,  the  dura  is  found  to  be  either  normal  or  occasionally  softened 
and  discoloured.  Pus  may  be  suspected  beneath  the  dura  in  case  the  lat- 
ter is  tense  and  pulsation  is  absent  in  consequence  of  anaemia  of  that  part 
of  the  brain  |  Brann).  There  may,  however,  be  pus  beneath  the  dura, 
even  though  the  dura  be  not  tense,  the  surface  of  the  brain  not  anaemic, 
and  pulsation  be  present.  The  dura  should  therefore  be  opened  in 
every  case.  Should  no  pus  be  found  beneath  the  dura,  the  brain  itself 
should  be  punctured  with  a  medium-sized  needle  in  case  one  is  sure  of 
the  diagnosis.  Renz  evacuated  the  pus  successfully  with  a  line  aspira- 
ting needle.  There  is  the  danger  in  aspiration  that  the  abscess  will  not 
be  completely  emptied,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Pingaud  saw  fatal  apo- 
plexy result  from  too  violent  aspiration.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  open  the  abscess  freely.  Sterilized  salt  solution  or  two-  to 
three-per-cent  boric  acid  should  be  used  for  irrigation  of  the  cavity. 
The  wound  should  be  kept  open  long  enough  under  strict  aseptic  pre- 
cautions, by  means  of  a  drainage-tube  or  gauze-packing,  to  prevent  a 
reaccunmlation  of  pus.  Epilepsy  has  been  observed  to  follow  the 
operative  treatment  of  brain  abscesses  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  a  cicatrix. 

II.  Brain  Tumours. — Tumours  of  the  brain  are,  generally  speaking, 
but  slightly  suited  to  an  operative  treatment,  and  the  latter  should  come 
into  consideration  only  in  the  case  of  circumscribed  tumours  which  can 
be  completely  removed.  Of  one  hundred  brain  tumours  collected  by 
White,  only  nine,  according  to  Bergmann,  were  operable.  Starr  ana- 
lyzed three  hundred  cases  of  tumours  occurring  in  young  persons,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  six  could  have  been  operated  on  suc- 
cessfully. Definite  clinical  symptoms,  such  as  focal  manifestations,  are 
often  wanting.  The  amount  of  compression  depends  mainly  upon  the 
size  of  the  tumour  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  Operations  upon 
large  tumours,  even  when  well  encapsulated,  are  particularly  dangerous 
on  account  of  haemorrhage  and  the  (edema  of  the  brain  due  to  the  re- 
moval of  large  portions  of  the  skull.  The  possibility  of  operative  treat- 
ment of  a  brain  tumour  depends  upon  three  circumstances :  1,  a  sure 
diagnosis  of  its  location  ;  2,  the  possibility  of  reaching  this  locality  after 
it  has  been  determined;  and  3,  the  pathological  nature,  circumscribe*  1 
character,  and  size  of.  the  tumour.  Cysts,  echinococcus  cysts,  cysto- 
sarcomata,  gliomata,  sarcomata,  and  gliosarcomata  are  most  suited  to 
an  operation,  while  the  views  as  to  its  utility  in  tuberculosis  and  gumma 
formation  are  still  divided.    Bergmann,  for  example,  is  not  in  favour 
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of  it  in  tliese  latter  conditions.  Carcinoma  is  also  to  be  excluded. 
Echinococcus  cysts  occur,  according  to  Frey,  in  nine  per  cent  of  all 
cases  in  the  cranial  cavity,  and  it  is  comparatively  rare  for  the  brain  to 
he  involved.  Steffen  and  Goldenberg  collected  twenty-one  cases  of 
echinococcus  cyst  of  the  brain.  As  far  as  the  localization  of  the 
tumours  is  concerned,  they  have  been  found  in  all  portions  of  the 
brain,  particularly  in  the  cerebellum,  where,  according  to  Starr,  opera- 
tion for  their  removal  has  always  resulted  fatally.  In  operating  for 
tumours  of  the  cerebellum,  the  tumour  was  in  many  cases  not  found ; 
among  thirteen  cases  cited  by  McBurney  and  Starr,  this  occurred  six 
times. 

For  a  purely  cortical  or  epicortical  location  of  a  tumour  the  follow  - 
ing symptoms  are,  according  to  Weir  and  Seguin,  of  diagnostic  impor- 
tance :  Localized  clonic  contractions,  epileptiform  attacks  beginning 
with  local  spasms  and  ending  in  paralysis,  the  early  appearance  of 
localized  pain  and  tenderness  on  the  skull,  and  increased  temperature 
of  the  portion  of  the  skull  in  question.  The  subcortical  location  of  a 
tumour  is  indicated  by  a  limited  or  half -sided  paralysis  followed  by  con- 
tractions, a  preponderance  of  clonic  spasms,  the  absence,  slight  degree, 
or  late  appearance  of  localized  headache  and  tenderness  on  percussion, 
and,  finally,  a  normal  temperature  over  the  area  in  question. 

Although  we  are  still  obliged  for  the  present  to  assume  an  expect- 
ant attitude  as  regards  the  surgical  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  brain, 
yet  one  should  not  deny  the  possibility  that  here  also  in  the  future 
our  operative  technique  will  bring  about  more  encouraging  results 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Results  such  as  Horsley,  Weir, 
Seguin,  Keen,  Bramann,  and  others  have  to  show,  encourage  further 
attempts.  Bergmann  collected  twenty  cases  of  brain  tumours,  includ- 
ing gummata  and  tuberculosis,  which  were  operated  upon  with  very 
variable  success.  Most  of  the  patients  died  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tion, while  among  the  successful  cases  were  those  operated  on  by  Du- 
rante, Horsley,  Keen,  Bramann,  Weir,  Seguin,  and  others.  According 
to  Beck's  recent  statistics,  among  thirty-eight  operated  cases,  fourteen 
were  completely  cured  and  four  only  temporarily.  The  best  way  to 
open  the  skull  is  to  make  a  pedunculated  flap  of  soft  parts  and  bone 
after  Wagner  (page  107).  If,  upon  opening  the  skull,  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  remove  the  tumour,  one  should  at  least  try  to  improve  the 
patient's  condition  by  a  partial  extirpation.  Sometimes  an  operation 
performed  in  two  stages  is  advisable  (Sonnenburg). 

III.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Epilepsy.— As  long  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  location  of  epilepsy  remains  as  imperfect  as  it  is  to- 
day, the  propriety  of  operative  measures  for  its  treatment  must  be 
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weighed  in  each  individual  case.  Operations  without  definite  plan 
have  frequently  been  attempted,  and  have  been  injurious  to  brain  sur- 
gery. Little  that  is  trustworthy  is  known  of  the  final  results  of  tre- 
phining for  epilepsy.  According  to  Agnew's  statistics,  the  successful 
results  have  been  only  temporary  in  character,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  epilepsy  returned,  while  really  permanent  cures  are  extremely 
rare.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  operation  itself,  or 
rather  the  resulting  cicatricial  contraction  and  abnormal  adhesions  of 
the  dura,  may  cause  a  return  of  the  epilepsy.  In  other  cases  recur- 
rences of  an  epilepsy  are  caused  by  an  incomplete  removal  of  the  cause. 
AVe  leave  out  of  consideration  here  the  retlex  epilepsy  due  to  a  lesion 
of  the  nerves  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  skull  which,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  has  been  temporarily  or  permanently  cured  by  excision  of 
a  cicatrix  in  the  skin. 

Only  those  cases  of  epilepsy  are  susceptible  of  operative  treatment 
which  are  caused  by  palpable  and  hence  removable  lesions  of  the  cortex. 
This  applies  to  those  eases  in  which  the  spasms  always  begin  in  a  cer- 
tain group  of  muscles,  then  spread  in  a  distinct  and  typical  way  along 
the  same  and  opposite  sides  of  the  body  and  become  general,  and 
finally  give  place  to  temporary  or  more  permanent  one-sided  paralyses 
in  those  groups  of  muscles  which  are  the  tirst  to  be  affected  by  the 
spasms,  so  that  the  point  of  origin  may  be  definitely  located  in  the  cor- 
tex (so-called  Jacksonian  epilepsy).  In  these  cases  of  Jacksonian  epi- 
lepsy the  object  of  the  operation  is  to  free  from  its  source  of  irritation 
or  remove  entirely  that  motor  area  which  acts  as  an  exciting  centre  for 
the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  first  affected.  This  form  of 
epilepsy  may  be  caused  by  various  disturbances  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  motor  zone  of  the  cortex.  After  opening  the  skull,  the  further 
course  of  the  operation  will  depend  upon  the  abnormality  that  presents 
itself.  Splinters  or  projecting  portions  of  bone,  cicatrices,  tumours  of 
the  dura,  etc.,  must  be  remedied,  and,  above  all,  the  diseased  cortical 
area  should  be  removed.  Horsley  recommended  a  determination  of 
the  epileptogenic  zone  by  means  of  faradization  of  the  cortex,  and 
then  removal  of  the  same.  This  proposal  of  Horsley's  can  easily  lead 
to  error  if,  for  example,  the  cortical  epilepsy  is  caused  by  a  subcortical 
focus.  Kiimmell  trephined  at  that  portion  of  the  skull  which  was  espe- 
cially tender  on  percussion  ;  a  localized  point  of  tenderness  is  said  to 
exist  in  many  epileptics.  In  order  to  differentiate  true  epilepsy  from 
the  hysterical  forms,  Charcot  and  Gilles  de  La  Tourette  recommended 
examination  of  the  urine,  as  it  is  said  that  the  attacks  of  true  epilepsy 
are  followed  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  urates  and  phos- 
phates, while  in  the  case  of  the  hystero-epileptic  attacks  there  is  a  dis- 
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tinct  decrease.  To  prevent  cicatricial  contraction  and  abnormal  adhe- 
sions at  the  site  of  operation,  and  herewith  the  danger  of  recurrence, 
Fraenkel  recommends  grafting  epidermis  on  to  the  fresh  wound  in  the 
brain,  and  closing  the  defect  in  the  bone  by  means  of  a  smooth  aseptic 
celluloid  plate. 

Kocher,  who  is  in  favour  of  an  operative  treatment  of  traumatic  epilepsy, 
thinks  that  epilepsy  in  general  is  in  many  cases  dependent  upon  increased 
tension  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  with  over-irritability  of  the  brain  ;  the 
attacks  are,  according  to  him,  due  to  change  in  the  amount  of  blood  and 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  within  the  cranium.  The  epileptic  onset  acts,  in  the 
presence  of  abnormal  irritability  of  the  cortex,  in  the  same  way  as  a  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  especially  in  the  cases  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy.  In 
order  to  overcome  the  increased  pressure  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  Kocher 
has  employed  drainage  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  for  weeks  and  even 
months. 

Among  the  other  methods  of  operative  treatment  for  epilepsy  I 
should  mention  extirpation  of  the  upper  cervical  ganglion  (Alexander), 
and  ligation  of  the  vertebral  artery  (see  §  90),  also  recommended  by 
Alexander.  Ligation  of  the  vertebral  artery  by  means  of  which  the 
venous  congestion  in  the  medulla  is  thought  to  be  overcome  has  not 
been  very  successful,  but  the  results  from  ligation  of  both  artery  and 
vein,  with  division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  above  the  lower  cervi- 
cal ganglion,  are  better. 

Horsley  has  also  made  that  persistent,  sharply  localized  form  of 
cephalalgia  which  resists  every  other  form  of  treatment  an  indication 
for  trephining.  This  may  be  caused  by  atrophy  of  the  cranial  bones 
due  to  abnormal  pressure,  such  as  that  from  an  epidural  extravasation 
of  blood,  Pacchionian  granulations,  etc.  I  agree  with  Kronlein.  Sahli, 
and  others,  who  are  distinctly  opposed  to  this  suggestion  of  Horsley's. 

Macewen  has  operated  on  twenty-one  cases  in  brain  surgery,  leaving  out 
of  account  fresli  injuries  of  the  brain,  with  only  three  deaths.  The  cases 
consisted  of  cerebral  abscesses,  tumours  of  the  dura  and  brain,  gummata,  cysts, 
blood  clots,  tuberculomata,  and  old  depressions  of  the  skull.  Jacksonian 
epilepsy  was  observed  among  these  cases  several  times.  In  single  instances 
a  permanent  cure  resulted. 

Tellier  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  later  effects  of  injuries  of 
the  skull  and  their  treatment  from  fifty-four  cases  collected  from  literature 
and  two  observations  of  his  own.  The  cerebral  disturbances  affect  partly 
the  motor  and  partly  the  sensory  or  psychic  sphere.  Among  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  that  can  be  demonstrated  are  splinters  of  hone,  depressed  bone 
exostoses,  adhesions  of  the  dura  mater  with  the  brain,  remnants  of  old  blood 
clots,  abscesses,  cicatrices  following  meningoencephalitis,  tumours  (cysts 
gliomata),  etc.  In  the  case  of  cerebral  motor  disturbances  due  to  changes  in 
a  certain  motor  area,  trephining,  with  removal  of  the  exciting  cause  fur- 
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rushes  a  comparatively  favourable  prognosis.  In  sensory  and  psychic  dis- 
turbances surgical  interference  is  usually  not  indicated  except  in  the  case  of 
severe  and  distinctly  localized  cephalalgia.  In  disturbances  of  the  mental 
sphere  resulting  from  injuries  of  the  skull,  especially  when  cicatrices  or 
Bstulse  are  [(resent  and  other  causes  can  be  excluded  (syphilis,  heart  lesions, 
heredity,  etc.),  Tellier  recommends  trephining,  particularly  if  the  cerebral 
symptoms  are  localized  and  a  constant,  circumscribed  area  of  tenderness  is 
present.  In  general  paresis  following  injuries  of  the  skull  not  much  can 
be  expected  from  operative  interference.  Trephining  should  likewise  not  be 
attempted  in  traumatic  hysteria  (Charcot).  For  the  surgical  treatment  of 
epilepsy  see  page  148. 

Puncture  and  Drainage  of  the  Lateral  Ventricles  of  the  Brain— In  order 
to  relieve  pressure  upon  the  brain  in  case  of  tubercular  meningitis,  hydro- 
cephalus, brain  tumours,  and  the  like,  Bergmann  and  Keen  have  tapped,  and 
in  some  cases  drained,  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  is  possible  that  in  tubercular 
meningitis  the  removal  of  the  exudate  may  bring  about  a  degeneration  of  the 
tubercles,  such  as  takes  place  after  laparotomy  for  tubercular  peritonitis. 
Bergmann  operated  as  follows  :  He  chiselled  out  a  piece  of  bone  just  above 
and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  frontal  eminence  and  inserted  a  long,  hollow 
needle  from  in  front  backward  with  a  slight  deviation  downward  and  in- 
ward until  cerebro-spinal  fluid  came  out  in  a  stream.  After  twenty  cubic- 
centimetres  of  the  clear  fluid  had  been  removed  the  needle  was  withdrawn 
and  the  hole  in  the  skull  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  After  the  operation 
there  followed  a  temporary  improvement,  but  on  the  third  day  renewed 
convulsions  and  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  appeared,  and  death  took  place 
on  the  fourth  day. 

Keen  proposes  three  routes  for  puncture  of  the  ventricles — viz.,  from  be- 
hind, from  in  front,  and  from  the  side.  He  recommends  chiefly  the  last 
method,  which  he  does  as  follows:  He  trephines  at  a  point  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  behind  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
above  Reid's  base-line  drawn  from  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit  through 
the  centre  of  the  meatus  (see  Fig.  81,  page  171).  The  needle  is  inserted  in 
the  direction  of  an  imaginary  point,  two  and  a  half  inches  vertically  above 
the  external  auditory  meatus  of  the  other  side.  This  line  of  puncture  trav- 
erses the  second  temporal  convolution  and  enters  the  normal  ventricle  at  the 
beginning  or  in  the  course  of  the  descending  cornu,  which  is  situated  about 
two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  surface.  These  measurements  apply 
to  adults.  In  performing  puncture,  one  must  always  avoid  (1)  the  motor 
zone  ;  (2)  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  and  (3)  the  known 
centres  of  special  sense.  If  the  dura  is  intact,  Keen  uses  a  hollow  needle 
for  puncture  ;  otherwise  he  recommends  a  grooved  director  because  it  injures 
fewer  vessels.  The  after-treatment  may  be  difficult  in  case  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  flows  out  in  great  amounts.  Keen  has  successfully  performed  the 
above-described  puncture  of  the  lateral  ventricles  on  both  sides,  and  drained 
and  irrigated  the  ventricles  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  good  results. 
The  patient  was  cured.  I  tapped  the  lateral  ventricles  in  two  cases  of  brain 
tumour  with  only  temporary  success  in  both  cases.  In  one  of  the  patients, 
who  had  become  completely  blind,  the  puncture  brought  about  a  temporary 
improvement  in  his  vision. 
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Craniectomy  for  Microcephalia  and  Idiocy. — Lamielongue  lias  performed 
craniectomy  twenty-five  times,  in  microcephalic  persons  and  those  with  re- 
tarded mental  development,  by  the  formation  of  a  gap  in  the  bone  like  a 
suture  which  is  meant  to  compensate  for  the  premature  ossification  of  the 
normal  sutures  and  the  smallness  of  the  fontanelles,  and  to  allow  a  growth  of 
the  brain  to  take  place.    Lamielongue  operates  according- to  two  methods — 
i.  e.,  he  does  either  a  linear  craniectomy  or  the  liap  method.    By  the  former 
method  he  makes  an  incision  on  one  or  both  sides  parallel  to  the  longitudinal 
fissure  and  about  a  finger's  breadth  from  it,  and  removes  a  strip  of  bone  from 
nine  to  twelve  centimetres  in  length  and  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  centi- 
metre in  breadth,  reaching  from  the  frontal  to  the  occipital  suture.   A  portion 
of  bone  has  also  been  resected  from  the  frontal  or  from  the  frontal  and  parietal 
bones.   Postenisky  cuts  out  triangular  or  quadrangular  plates  of  bone  so  that 
they  form  a  movable  vault.    Gersuny  divides  the  cranium  into  two  portions 
by  a  circular  cut,  just  as  in  performing  an  autopsy.    The  upper  portion  of 
the  cranium  then  overtops  the  brain  like  a  bony  cap.    I  did  the  operation 
by  dividing  the  skin  and  periosteum  in  a  straight  line,  and  then,  after 
making  with  a  trephine  a  hole  in  the  parietal  bone  from  one  half  to  three 
fourths  of  a  centimetre  in  diameter  in  a  straight  line  from  in  front  back- 
ward, removed  with  narrow  rongeur  forceps  a  strip  of  bone  nine  to  twelve 
centimetres  by  half  a  centimetre  in  length.    The  wound  in  the  skin  w  as  1  hen 
closed  by  sutures  with  the  exception  of  the  posterior  lower  angle.  Union 
followed  without  any  reaction.    The  dura  should  not  be  injured,  but  if  it  is, 
it  should  be  sutured  at  once.    Lamielongue  and  others  have  carried  the  inci- 
sion forward  beyond  the  coronal  suture  as  far  as  Broca's  speech  centre — i.  e., 
two  to  tln*ee  centimetres  above  the  eyebrows.   Posteriorly  the  incision  can  be 
continued  on  the  occipital  bone  between  the  lateral  sinus  and  the  occipito- 
parietal suture.    Lamielongue  has  also  performed  a  transverse  craniectomy 
on  the  frontal  bone,  and  then  separated  the  longitudinal  sinus  from  it. 

Instead  of  making  a  linear  incision,  one  may  dissect  back  the  skin  so  as  to 
form  a  long-oval,  omega-shaped,  or  right-angled  flap,  and  then  resect  the 
bone  as  above.  The  flap  method  has  the  advantage  that  the  opening  in 
the  skin  does  not  correspond  with  the  cleft  in  the  bone,  so  that  the  latter  is 
afterward  well  covered  with  soft  parts.  I  operated  in  this  way  in  my  last 
case. 

Lamielongue  lost,  among  twenty-five  cases,  only  one  from  sepsis.  The 
youngest  child  was  eight  months  old  and  the  oldest  twelve  years.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  gait  of  the  patients  improved. 
Rabow,  Roux,  Horsley,  Starr,  Morrison.  Keen,  the  author,  and  others  have 
also  performed  the  operation  successfully.  Time  is  necessary  before  one  can 
tell  whether  permanent  favourable  results  have  really  been  achieved  by  the 
operation,  but  I  doubt  it. 

I  consider  with  Marchand,  Boumeville,  and  others  that  craniectomy  for 
microcephalia  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  an  unjustifiable  operation,  because 
we  almost  always  have  to  deal  with  a  congenital  malformation  of  the  brain 
which  is  not  influenced  by  the  formation  of  defects  in  the  skull.  The 
growth  of  the  brain  in  microcephalus  is  not  prevented  by  the  cranial  bones 
or  synostosis  of  the  cranial  sutures,  but  the  brain  remains  too  small  because 
there  is  too  little  brain  matter  present. 
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It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  of  microcephalia  with  premature  closure 
of  the  cranial  sutures  and  fontanelles  that  craniectomy  finds  its  justification. 

For  the  location  of  the  most  important  fissures  and  convolutions  of 
the  cortex  and  the  cortical  centres  in  their  relation  to  the  cranial  hones 
see  Figs.  79  and  so,  pages  L69,  17<>. 

§  21.  Hydrocephalus. — By  hydrocephalus  is  meant  an  accumulation 
of  water  within  the  cranial  cavity.  A.  distinction  is  made  between 
hydrocephalus  meningeus  or  externus — i.  e.,  a  collection  of  fluid  (hy- 
drops) in  the  subdural  space,  between  the  dura  and  brain,  in  the  soft 
membranes  of  the  brain — and  hydrocephalus  ventrieulorum  or  interims 
— i.  e.,  a  collection  of  fluid  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

1.  Hydrocephalus  meningeus  or  externus  is  very  rare,  and  is  either  con- 
genital or  acquired.  Congenital  hydrocephalus  externus  occurs  either  alone, 
in  conjunction  with  deficient  development  of  the  brain,  which  allows  fluid 
to  collect  between  the  brain  and  the  skull,  or  hydrops  ventriculoruni  is  pres- 
ent at  the  same  time.  Children  of  this  sort  usually  die  a  few  weeks  or 
months  after  birth.  Acquired  hydrocephalus  externus  is  observed  mainly  in 
children  and  adults,  with  atrophy  of  the  brain  from  marasmus  following 
serious  illnesses,  etc.  Occasionally  acquired  hydrocephalus  is  circumscribed 
or  encapsulated  in  a  certain  place,  after  chronic  inflammation  of  the  dura, 
for  example.  These  cystic  formations  are  also 
known  under  the  name  of  hygroma  of  the  dura. 

2.  Hydrocephalus  ventriculoruni,  or  true  hydro- 
cephalus (see  Fig.  68),  is.  as  a  rule,  congenital,  less 
often  acquired,  and  in  the  latter  ease  usually  ap- 
pears in  the  first  few  years  of  life.  We  shall  leave 
out  of  consideration  here  that  form  of  hydrocepha- 
lus ventriculorum  which  may  appear  at  any  age 
as  the  result  of  various  diseases  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  is  in  the  main  a  mal- 
formation of  the  brain.    The  latter  is  developed      Fig.  68.— Hydrocephalus, 
from  membranous  vesicles,  the  walls  of  which 

gradually  become  converted  into  brain  matter,  so  that  the  inner  spaces,  which 
are  filled  with  fluid,  contract  more  and  more  and  become  the  ventricles. 
The  cerebral  hemispheres  develop  from  one  vesicle,  which  becomes  divided 
by  an  infolding  in  the  median  line.  If  now  the  development  of  the  brain  is 
impeded  for  any  reason,  the  fluid  that  is  present  in  the  anterior  vesicles  does 
not  diminish  in  amount.  In  other  eases  the  increase  in  the  fluid  is  primary 
and.  as  a  result  of  this,  the  ncrmal  formation  of  bruin  matter  is  retarded.  If 
a  certain  amount  of  fluid  persists  permanently,  the  brain  matter  then  atro- 
phies more  and  more  from  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  and  the  latter  increases 
correspondingly  in  amount.  In  addition  to  this,  the  still  soft,  partly  mem- 
branous cranial  wall  gradually  yields.  Frequently  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord  also  becomes  dilated,  so  that  hydrorrhachis  results  (see  Diseases  of 
the  Spinal  Cord). 
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The  special  causes  underlying  congenital  hydrocephalus  are  only  imper- 
fectly known,  hut  are  in  the  main  prohahly  inflammatory  in  character. 
Syphilis  and  alcoholism  on  the  part  of  the  parents  are  very  frequently  thought 
to  he  to  blame  (Oedmanson,  Bar,  and  others). 

If  the  hydrops  increases  rapidly  in  an  early  foetal  period  the  cerebral  vesi- 
cles may  burst  and  an  acepltalns  results — i.  e.,  at  the  birth  of  the  foetus  the 
base  of  the  brain  alone  is  found  with  the  corresisoiiding  portion  of  the  skull. 
Acephalia  may  also  result  in  case  the  epiblast  from  which  the  medullary 
canal  is  developed  docs  not  become  closed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cere- 
bral vesicles. 

Acquired  hydrocephalus  ventriculorum  results  from  an  increase  in  the 
fluid  within  the  ventricles,  which  occurs  usually  in  the  first  years  of  life 
from  inflammatory  and  hyperamiic  processes  in  the  meninges,  choroid  plexus, 
and  ependyma,  and  in  rare  cases  from  closure  of  the  vena  magna  Galeni,  and 
the  straight  sinus  due,  for  example,  to  an  exudate  or  a  tumour.  Acquired 
hydrocephalus  is  confined,  as  a  rule,  to  rhachitic  children. 

The  size  of  a  hydrocephalic  brain  is  very  variable.  The  total  amount  of 
the  fluid  may  reach  2,000  to  4,000  cubic  centimetres,  and  in  one  case  Cruik- 

shank  is  said  to  have  found  i.V5  kilogrammes. 
Most  of  the  fluid  is  found  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, and  can  reach  such  an  amount  that 
the  hemispheres  are  converted  into  large  sacs, 
while  the  brain  matter  either  disappears  en- 
\    tirely  or  is  present  only  in  thin  layers.  The 
I    cerebellum  and  cranial  nerves  usually  remain 
unchanged.    The  skull  increases  correspond- 
ingly in  size,  the  bones  becoming  further 
separated  from  one  another  by  membranous 
interspaces  (see  Fig.  (59)  and  are  thin  and 
  translucent.    The  disproportion  between  the 

v  ,n  n  ■  i  ^  '  \  ^  distended  skull  and  the  small  face  is  verv 
Fig.  60. — Cranial  capsule  in  hydro-  .  x<waj  i»  veiy 

ocnlialus  (Pathological  Institute  at  noticeable  (see  Figs.  68  and  69).  The  eyes 
Lcip8ic)-  are  usually  pushed  forward  and  downward, 

because  the  roof  of  the  orbit  is  pressed  down- 
ward.   The  eyebrows  are  displaced  upward. 

In  congenital  hydrocephalus  the  foetuses  often  die  before  birth,  or  soon 
after.  If  the  child  continues  to  live,  there  develop,  besides  the  above-de- 
scribed changes  in  the  skull,  increasing  functional  disturbances  of  the  brain 
The  intellectual  development  is  backward,  and  the  child  learns  to  talk  late 
and  imperfectly  or  not  at  all.  The  development  of  the  rest  of  the  body  suf- 
fers because  the  children,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  head,  prefer  to  lie 
down. 

Acquired  hydrocephalus  develops  sometimes  quickly  and  sometimes 
slowly,  and  often  with  corresponding  cerebral  manifestations  (headache  im- 
pairment of  the  intellect,  epileptiform  attacks). 

_  The  prognosis  of  hydrocephalus  is  bad,  and  death  usually  occurs  from  an 
increase  ,.,  the  amount  of  fluid  or  from  intercurrent  diseases.  Sometimes 
children  live  for  several  years,  even  with  a  very  marked  hydrocephalus  if  it 
remains  stationary  or  diminishes. 
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Generally  speaking,  it  is  rare  for  individuals  with  hydrocephalus  to  live 
to  be  thirty  or  forty  years  old.  In  exceptional  cases,  even  when  the  hydro- 
cephalus is  very  marked,  recovery  may  result  from  gradual  absorption  or 
from  spontaneous  rupture  through  the  skull  (Rokitansky  and  Baron).  In 
mild  cases  of  hydrocephalus  recovery  is  more  frequent,  especially  in  rha- 
chitic  hydrocephalus  after  the  rhachitis  lias  disappeared. 

The  diagnosis  of  hydrocephalus  can  be  made  w  ith  certainty  only  when 
the  expansion  of  the  skull  can  he  detected  at  the  fontanelles  and  cranial 
sutures.  As  regards  the  differential  diagnosis  between  hydrocephalus  ex- 
ternus  and  internus,  Ilewett  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  above-mentioned 
characteristic  position  of  the  eyes  and  displacement  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit 
occurs  only  in  hydrocephalus  ventriculorum,  but  that  absence  of  this  symp- 
tom does  not  exclude  the  latter. 

The  treatment  of  hydrocephalus  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  com- 
pletely powerless. 

In  mild  cases  of  acquired  hydrocephalus,  cathartics,  diuretics,  and 
baths  are  to  be  recommended,  and  especially  good  food,  air,  etc.  In 
case  of  rhachitis,  this  should  be  treated  first  of  all  (see  Principles  of 
Surgery,  §  108). 

In  severe  cases  aseptic  puncture  followed  by  compression  has  been 
recommended.  It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  one  should  resort 
to  puncture  and  when  it  should  be  performed.  It  has  but  seldom  re- 
sulted in  a  cure.  Puncture  is  most  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  hydrocephalus  is  increasing  rapidly  in  amount  and  the  nervous  dis- 
turbances are  becoming  more  marked,  as  wTell  as  in  hydrocephalus 
which  is  congenital  or  appears  soon  after  birth,  where  the  skull  is  soft 
and  can  still  be  diminished  in  size  by  compression. 

Aseptic  puncture  is  performed  with  a  sterilized  trocar  or  aspirating 
needle  of  small  calibre  through  the  membranous  portion  of  the  skull 
(dose  to  the  sagittal  suture,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  The  trocar  or  needle  should  be  inserted  to  a  depth  of  two  to 
five  centimetres  until  it  enters  the  ventricle.  The  field  of  operation 
must  first  be  disinfected  by  scrubbing  it  with  soap,  shaving  the  hair,  and 
rubbing  the  skin  with  ether  and  l-to-1,000  bichloride.  According  to 
the  degree  of  the  hydrocephalus,  fifty  to  two  hundred  grammes  should 
be  drawn  off.  If  necessary,  the  tapping  should  be  repeated.  Aspira- 
tion and  even  injection  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  have  been  combined 
with  puncture  without  producing  any  evil  effects.  After  the  operation 
an  antiseptic  protective  dressing  should  be  applied.  In  order  that  de- 
composition may  not  take  place,  the  dressings  should  be  changed  very 
Boon  if  much  fluid  continues  to  come  out  through  the  puncture  opening 
which  has  been  left  open.  (For  a  description  of  puncture  and  drainage 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  which  have  also  been  performed  for  hydro- 
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cephalus,  see  §  20.)  The  good  results  are  usually  only  temporary,  but 
permanent  improvement  of  the  general  health,  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  convulsions,  restoration  of  the  power  of  vision,  etc.,  have  been 
brought  about. 

Spinal  puncture  of  the  subdural  space  in  the  lumbar  region  is  also 
advisable,  in  order  to  ameliorate  the  patient's  condition. 

§  22.  Herniae  Cerebri,  or  Cephaloceles. —  By  these  terms  tumours  are 
meant  which  are  usually  congenital  and  situated  beneath  the  scalp. 
They  leave  the  cranial  cavity  through  a  gap  in  the  bone,  and  consist  of 
portions  of  the  contents  of  the  skull  (cerebral  membranes  with  or  with- 
out brain  matter).  Congenital  hernia?  of  the  brain  are  not  true  herniae, 
but  malformations  or  ectopias  of  the  contents  of  the  skull  which  have 
developed  outside  the  cranial  cavity.  Acquired  hernia?,  on  the  other 
hand,  result  usually  from  prolapses  of  the  brain,  which  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  defects  in  the  bone  following  injury  or  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, and  have  been  described  in  §  18. 

I.  Congenital  hernia  cerebri  or  cephalocele  is  most  commonly  found  in 
the  occipital  region  and  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  less  often  in  the  anterior 
inferior  region  of  the  parietal  bone  and  the  vicinity  of  the  sagittal  suture, 

and  in  exceptional  cases  at  the 
base  of  the  skull.  By  the  term 
cephalocele  we  include  all  her- 
nial  tumours  occurring  on  the 
head. 

According  to  their  contents 
we  differentiate  the  following 
varieties  of  cephalocele  :  (1) 
Meningocele— i.  e.,  a  protrusion 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
filled  with  a  serous  fluid  ;  (2) 
Encephalocele,  which  contains 
at  the  same  time  brain  matter ; 
and  (3)  Hydro-encephalocele,  in 
which  the  brain  matter  lying  in 
the  hernial  sac  is  distended  by 
a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  its  interior,  or.  in  other  words,  by  an  enlarged 
ventricle  filled  with  fluid.  In  rare  cases,  as  in  one  reported  by  Billroth  (Fig 
73),  these  hydro-encephaloceles  may  resemble  meningoceles.' in  which  how- 
ever, the  outer  sac  communicates  with  the  ventricles  by  a  small  opening 

The  most  common  cephaloceles  are  those  of  the  occiput  (see  Figs  70  and 
71).  in  which  locality  they  emerge  from  the  skull  either  above  the  occipital 
protuberance  and  tentorium  cerebelli.  or  below  this  point,  and  corresponding 
to  this  difference  in  situation  are  known  as  the  superior  and  the  inferior 
occipital  hernia  cerebri.  In  the  case  of  the  inferior  occipital  hernia  the  <>••„, 
in  the  bone  is  sometimes  not  separate  from  the  foramen  magnum  and  forms 
an  expansion  of  the  latter.  ' 


Fig.  70. — Hernia  cerebri  occipitalis  in  a  child  five 
months  of  age  (Lilcke). 
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The  cephaloceles  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  skull  (sincipital  cephalo- 
celes) are  found  in  the  region  of  the  root  of  the  nose  and  spread  from  here 
  toward  the  forehead,  orbits,  or  nasal 


Fm.  71. — Hernia  occipitalis  interior  divided  Fig.  72. — Hernia  cerebri  naso-orbitalis 

by  a  furrow  (Buttner).  (Niemeyer) 


The  occipital  and  sincipital  cephaloceles  occur,  according  to  Larger,  with 
about  the  same  frequency. 

The  lateral  cephaloceles  in  the  region  of  the  parietal  bone  (Fig.  73)  and 
the  sagittal  cephaloceles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sagittal  suture  and  the 
large  fontanelle  are  much  rarer.    Dermoid  cysts  also  occur  in  these  regions, 


A  A 


Fig.  73.— Cephalocele  (hydreneephalocele)  of  the  vault  of  the  skull ;  A,  before  puncture; 

2?,  after  puncture  (Billroth). 

and  when  lying  in  a  gap  in  the  bone  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  cerebral 
hernia. 

The  cephaloceles  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  very  rare,  and  usually  pass 
through  a  gap  in  the  bone  bet  ween  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  ethmoid 
into  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  cavities  (spheno-pharyngeal  cephalocele),  or 
through  a  fissure  of  the  palate  out  through  the  mouth  (palatine  cephalocele, 
12 
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see  Fig  74).  or  they  emerge  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into  the  orbit 
(spheno-orbital  cephalocele),  or,  finally,  through  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure 
into  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa  (spheno-maxillary  cephalocele). 

Hernia'  of  the  brain  vary  a  -.vat  deal  ...  size,  as  may  be  seen  from  t  he 
illustrations.    In  some  cases  they  are  hardly  noticeable,  and  m  others  the 

size  of  a  child's  head.  They  are  either  more  or  less 
pedunculated  or  sessile.  The  communication  with 
the  cranial  cavity  is  sometimes  very  small.  Their 
surface  is  in  sonic  cases  smooth,  and  in  others  fur- 
rowed and  marked  off  into  separate  lobes.  Tin 
amount  of  fluid  they  contain  also  varies,  so  that  they 
arc  sometimes  loose  and  sometimes  tense.  A  dis- 
tinct pulsation  is  often  present.  The  more  fluid  a 
cephalocele  contains,  the  more  translucent  it  is. 
The  outer  coverings  are  often  much  thinned,  excori- 
ated, or  covered  with  cicatrices.  The  hernial  sac 
consists  of  the  protruding  dura  which  is  either  ad- 
Fig.  7-t.— Hvdrencephalocele  berent  to  the  external  soft  parts,  or,  what  is  less  fre- 
S^^fa^eT^  quent,  separated  from  the  latter  by  an  accumulation 
ins  between  the  sphenoid    of  serum  or  lipoma  formation. 

'choV)thm°id  b°neS  (Vir"        Hernias  of  the  brain  can  usually  be  diminished 

in  size  by  pressure  and  less  frequently  reduced  alto- 
gether. Reduction  is  easiest  in  the  case  of  meningoceles  which  contain  fluid. 
The  pressure  made  during  attempts  at  reduction  not  infrequently  causes  cere- 
bral manifestations,  and  firm  pressure  sometimes  gives  rise  to  vomiting, 
slowing  of  the  pulse,  unconsciousness,  and  convulsions. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  congenital  hernia*  of  the  brain  there  are  various 
hypotheses.    They  are  looked  upon  as  malformations  due  to  irregularities 
in  the  division,  during  foetal  life,  of  the  brain  into  its  separate  parts  so  that 
portions  of  the  primitive  cerebral  vesicles  remain  lying  outside  the  meso- 
dermic  covering.    According  to  Paul  Berger  and  others,  many  encephalo- 
celes  are  really  neoplasms   which  began  their  development  at  a  very 
early  embryonic  period,  and  such  cases  might  be  designated  as  "  encephalo- 
mata."    In  two  cases  of  encephalocele  Berger  found  that  the  nervous  ele- 
ments of  the  extirpated  tumours  belonged  to  the  cerebrum  as  well  as  the  cere- 
bellum, and  that  these  lay  next  one  another  without  any  sharp  boundary. 
This  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  that  encephaloceles  are  mainly  due 
to  an  abnormality  in  the  development  of  the  primitive  cerebral  vesicle. 
Other  important  etiological  factors  are  defects  in  the  skull,  abnormal  adhe- 
sions, and  outward  traction  on  the  contents  of  the  skull  from  various  causes, 
such  as  adherent  amniotic  strands,  etc.    Heineke  has  discussed  the  etiology 
of  congenital  cephaloceles  at  great  length  in  the  Deutsche  Chirurgie  (Lief  31, 
p.  232),  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  this.   Acquired  hernia1  of  the  brain  occur 
after  compound  comminuted  fractures  which  are  circumscribed,  and  espe- 
cially after  gunshot  fractures  and  other  defects  in  the  skull  (see  §  IS,  Pro- 
lapse of  the  Brain).    Acquired  hernia?  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  those  soft,  sometimes  pulsating  tumours,  which 
occasionally  develop  after  subcutaneous  fractures  of  the  skull  inconsequence 
of  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  (see  page  48,  Fractures  of  the  Skull). 
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The  clinical  behaviour  of  congenital  cephaloceles  varies  with  the 
variety  and  the  contents  of  the  hernia. 

In  regard  to  meningoceles  or  hernise  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
the  meningocele  occipitalis  inferior  is  the  most  common,  then  the 
superior,  while  the  one  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  skull  is  rarer. 
In  the  milder  cases  the  brain  is  normally  or  nearly  normally  developed, 
but  malformations  of  the  brain  are  usually  present,  especially  hydro- 
cephalus and  microcephalics.  The  tumour  formed  by  the  hernia  rarely 
pulsates,  has  a  smooth  surface,  usually  increases  uniformly  in  size  when 
the  child  cries,  and  can  be  made  smaller  or  emptied  entirely  by  pres- 
sure. If  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  tumour  a  strong  and  rapidly 
increased  pressure  is  applied,  the  above-mentioned  cerebral  symptoms 
immediately  make  their  appearance.  Children  with  congenital  ceph- 
aloceles often  die  during  delivery  or  soon  after.  In  other  cases  the 
tumour  increases  more  or  less  rapidly  in  size  and  can  finally  burst. 
Death  may  then  take  place  from  suppurative  meningitis.  Sometimes 
meningoceles  remain  stationary  in  size,  and  the  children  may  live  for 
some  time.  Heineke  mentions  cases  of  meningocele  in  patients  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  Spontaneous  cures  rarely  take  place 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  and  only  to  a  limited  extent,  but  occur  more 
commonly  during  intra-uterine  life  from  closure  of  the  opening  in  the 
skull.  The  serous  cysts  of  the  scalp  (see  page  30)  are  in  part  encap- 
sulated meningoceles  that  have  lost  their  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  skull.  If  malformations  of  the  brain  accompany  a 
meningocele,  corresponding  cerebral  disturbances  are  of  course  pres- 
ent (paralyses,  contractures,  convulsions,  idiocy,  etc.). 

Encephaloceles  or  herniae  which  contain  brain  matter  are  much 
more  common  than  meningoceles.  The  portion  of  brain  that  lies  out- 
side the  cranial  cavity  is  usually  connected  by  a  pedicle  with  the  rest 
of  the  brain.  The  portion  of  brain  lying  within  the  hernial  sac  is 
sometimes  solid  and  sometimes  hollow  and  distended  with  fluid,  in 
which  case  the  cavity  communicates  with  a  ventricle  (hydro-enceph- 
alocele,  see  page  160). 

Simple  encephaloceles  are  mainly  found  in  the  frontal,  less  fre- 
quently in  the  occipital  region,  and  usually  form  small  elastic  tumours 
with  a  broad  base.  If  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  serous  fluid  in  the  dural  sac — i.  e.,  a  meningocele— the  tumour 
is  more  transparent  and  fluctuates.  A  hernia  cerebri  pulsates  distinctl  y 
and  becomes  larger  when  the  child  cries  and  coughs.  In  the  more 
severe  cases  of  congenital  ectopia  cerebri  the  children  are  stillborn  or 
die  soon  after  birth.  In  dead  foetuses  the  whole  brain,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  it,  is  occasionally  found  in  a  sac  joined  to  the  hemi- 
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cephalic  or  microcephalic  skull.  Sometimes  the  tumour  remains 
stationary  in  size  after  birth,  and  the  children  become  physically  per- 
fectly well  developed.  The  cerebral  disturbances  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  size  of  the  tumour,  or,  in  other  words,  the  degree  of  the  mal- 
formation of  the  brain.  According  to  Heineke,  children  with  hernia 
cerebri  occipitalis  rarely  live  beyond  the  age  of  puberty,  and  are,  as 
a  rale,  idiotic,  while  children  with  an  encephalocele  of  the  frontal 
region  are  more  likely  to  live  longer,  and  may  be  of  nearly  normal 
intelligence. 

In  encephaloceles,  also,  a  rapid  enlargement  of  the  tumour  may  take 
place  from  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fluid  within  the  hernial  sac. 
Rupture  of  the  tumour  may  then  give  rise  to  meningitis  and  encephali- 
tis. Occasionally  encephaloceles  are  combined  with  tumours,  such  as 
Kpomata,  fibro-lipomata,  cavernomata,  etc. 

Hydro-encephaloceles  are  usually  of  a  very  large  size,  and  are  most 
frequently  found  in  the  upper  occipital  region,  in  which  case  they,  as  a 
rule,  contain  the  distended  posterior  cornua  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 
They  are  less  frequent  in  the  lower  occipital  region,  and  the  hernial 
sac  then  usually  contains  the  cerebellum  with  the  distended  fourth 
ventricle  and  sometimes  portions  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum.  Hydro-encephaloceles  in  the  frontal  region 
and  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  containing  the  distended  anterior  cornua 
of  the  lateral  ventricles,  are  rare  (see  Fig.  74).  The  protruding  sac  is 
sometimes  partially  or  entirely  devoid  of  brain  matter,  as,  for  example, 
in  Billroth's  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  73.  The  amount  of  fluid  varies 
considerably,  amounting  on  an  average  to  from  four  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  grammes.  The  portion  of  brain  lying  within  the  cranial 
cavity  is  usually  the  seat  of  various  malformations  and  signs  of  arrested 
development  (hydrocephalus  and  microcephalus). 

II ydro-encephaloceles  of  the  base  of  the  skull  not  infrequently 
show  a  great  tendency  to  progressive  enlargement.  Children  with 
hydro-encephalocele  die  sometimes  in  utero,  sometimes  during  birth,  or 
within  a  few  days  after  birth,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  live  any 
length  of  time.  Heineke  mentions  a  case  observed  by  Eager  where  the 
child  lived  to  be  two  years  and  Ave  months  old.  In  cases  of  this  sort 
which  live  for  some  time  death  finally  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  from 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  hernia  with  convulsions,  or  from  rup- 
ture of  the  tumour. 

For  the  diagnosis  as  to  which  kind  of  hernia  is  present  it  should  be 
remembered  that  meningoceles  and  hydi'o-encephaloceles  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  the  occipital  region,  and  the  true  herniae  of  the  brain  or  enceph- 
aloceles in  the  frontal  region.   Encephaloceles  are  characterized  by  pulsation, 
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which  is  absent  in  meningoceles  and  usually  in  hydro-encephaloceles.  Men- 
ingoceles fluctuate  distinctly,  can  be  made  smaller  by  pressure  or  completely 
reduced,  and  are  more  translucent.  If  a  very  large  hernial  tumour  is  found 
in  the  occipital  region,  one  can  usually  make  the  diagnosis  of  hydro-enceph- 
alocele. 

It  would  be  very  desirable,  as  far  as  the  treatment  is  concerned,  to  be  able 
to  determine  exactly  the  portion  of  brain  involved,  but  that  is  very  difficult 
or  even  impossible.  Horsley  was  able  in  one  case  to  make  the  correct  diag- 
nosis with  the  aid  of  a  faradic  current. 

True  meningoceles  should  not  be  confused  with  the  false — i.  e.,  circum- 
scribed cysts  situated  over  defects  in  the  skull — the  former  having  no  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  skull  (see  page  30). 

Treatment  of  Cephaloceles. — Meningoceles  are  especially  adapted  to 
a  surgical  treatment  by  aseptic  puncture  and  compression.  If  a  cure 
of  the  meningocele  is  not  obtained  in  this  way,  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  incise  the  sac  and  extirpate  it  as  completely  as  possible  under  anti- 
septic precautions,  or  to  tie  oft'  the  sac  with  catgut  at  the  point  where 
it  leaves  the  skull  and  then  remove  it.  Puncture  followed  by  the  in- 
jection of  tincture  of  iodine  or  absolute  alcohol  has  also  been  tried. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  cure  a  meningocele  by  radical  measures,  one 
should  at  least  arrest  the  growth  of  the  tumour  by  compression  and 
prevent  rapture  by  tapping. 

Encephaloceles  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  noli  me  tangere. 
At  the  present  time  most  surgeons  take  the  view  that  in  suitable  cases 
a  radical  operation  should  be  performed.  One  has  to  decide  in  each 
individual  case  whether  one  should  operate  or  not.  Those  cases  are 
not  suitable  for  operative  treatment  in  which  the  amount  of  prolapsed 
brain  is  so  great  that  the  life  or  the  subsequent  cerebral  functions  of 
the  individual  in  question  are  endangered.  All  those  cases  are  like- 
wise to  be  regarded  as  inoperable  which  are  complicated  by  other 
serious  malformations,  such  as  large  gaps  in  the  skull,  microcephalus, 
etc.  The  radical  operation  consists,  in  suitable  cases,  in  opening  widely 
the  hernial  sac  by  cutting,  for  example,  two  skin-flaps,  exposing  the 
pedicle,  transfixing  it  and  applying  a  double  ligature  of  catgut,  cutting 
away  the  tumour  or  portion  of  brain  in  case  it  can  not  be  reduced,  and 
covering  the  defect  by  suturing  together  the  two  skin-flaps.  De  Ruy- 
ter  recommends  that  the  operation  be  begun  at  the  lower  pole  of  the 
cyst,  in  order  to  determine  exactly  the  nature  of  the  tumour  and  its 
relations  to  the  cranial  cavity.  After  completion  of  the  operation  the 
remnant  of  the  cyst  should  be  carefully  sutured  together,  in  order  to 
close  the  cranial  cavity  and  prevent  the  escape  of  cerebrospinal  fluid 
which  otherwise  can  often  not  be  stopped.  Hildebrand,  Alberti,  Pe- 
rier,  Bergmann,  Mittendorf,  and  others  have  performed  the  radical 
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operation  for  encephalocele,  and  some  have  had  good  results.  De 
Ruyter's  reports  from  Bergmann's  clinic  show,  however,  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  operation  are  not  encouraging.  The  small  eneephaloceles 
in  the  frontal  and  occipital  regions  arc  most  suitable  for  extirpation, 
with  removal,  it  may  be,  of  the  prolapsed  portion  of  brain.  Removal 
of  brain  matter  from  this  region  causes,  as  a  rule,  no  functional  dis- 
turbances. In  the  case  of  occipital  eneephaloceles  one  should,  of 
course,  bear  in  mind  the  visual  centre,  which  must  be  left  intact  (see 
Fig.  57).  In  all  cases  in  which  the  prolapsed  portion  of  brain  can  be 
replaced  without  causing  severe  cerebral  symptoms  this  should  be 
done,  and  the  sac  extirpated  or  cut  off  after  ligating  the  pedicle.  It  is 
sometimes  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  fluid  in  the  hernial  sac  by  punc- 
ture, and  to  prevent  its  renccumulation,  as  far  as  possible,  by  means  of 
a  dressing  that  exerts  pressure.  Eneephaloceles  are  not  infrequently 
complicated  by  tumours,  such  as  lipomata,  fibro-lipomata,  caverno- 
mata,  etc. 

In  order  to  protect  a  hernia  of  the  brain  from  external  violence, 
one  may  make  use  of  trusslike  appliances  in  case  these  do  not  cause 
cerebral  symptoms. 

In  hydro-encephaloceles  an  effective  surgical  treatment  is  usually 
impossible,  and  the  children  often  die  very  soon  in  consequence  of  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumour. 

II.  Acquired  Hernia  Cerebri. — This  condition  occurs  mainly  in  con- 
sequence of  defects  in  the  skull  which  have  resulted  from  traumatisms 
or  pathological  processes  such  as  syphilitic  or  tubercular  caries.  It  is 
really  a  prolapse  of  the  brain  through  the  gap  in  the  bone,  the  dura 
either  being  divided  or  weakened  by  inflammatory  changes.  For  a 
more  detailed  description  of  prolapse  of  the  brain  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  §  18. 

The  possibility  of  the  development  of  a  meningocele  in  later  life 
is  doubted  by  Ileineke.  Havars  and  Lawson,  on  the  other  hand,  claim 
that  they  have  seen  cases  of  this  sort,    As  we  have  already  mentioned, 

true  meningoceles  must  not  be  confused  with  the  false  variety  i.  e., 

circumscribed  cysts  situated  over  congenital  or  acquired  defects  and 
fissures  of  the  skull.  These  serous  cysts  of  the  scalp  may  result,  for 
example,  from  the  encapsulation  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  after  a  fracture 
of  the  skull.  The  serous  cysts  of  the  scalp  which  result  from  menin- 
goceles that  have  ceased  to  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  skull 
are  probably  always  congenital.  Dermoid  cysts  situated  in  a  gap  in 
the  bones,  vascular  pulsating  sarcomata,  and  the  like,  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  a  hernia  cerebri  (see  pages  29  and  30). 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  acquired  hernia  cerebri  the  reader  is 
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referred  to  the  rules  given  on  page  L61  for  congenital  hernia  cerebri, 
and  to  §  is,  Treatment  of  Prolapse  of  the  Brain. 

§  23.  Trephining  and  Temporary  (Osteoplastic)  Resection  of  the 
Skull.— By  trephining  we  mean  opening  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  bone  of  any  desired  shape  and  size. 

History  of  Trephining.— Trephining  is  a  very  old  operation.  In  the  writ- 
ings of  Hippocrates,  particularly  the  chapter  on  wounds  of  the  head,  the 
operation  of  trephining  is  described  as  being  known  for  a  long  time,  and 
appears  to  have  been  very  well  developed.  Even  in  those  days  the  present 
trephine  crown  was  in  use.  I  have  shown  that  in  the  stone  age  also  trephin- 
ing was  successfully  employed  on  the  living  person  and  was  widely  known 
(Prunieres,  Broca).  Moreover,  those  people  who  still  live  in  the  stone  age — 
such  as,  for  example,  the  South  Sea  islanders,  the  natives  of  Tahiti  and  the 
Pomotu  islands  -still  trephine  with  their  stone  knives  for  certain  diseases 
and  injuries  of  the  brain.  The  bone  is  scraped  through  by  means  of  flint  or 
glass.  Whoever  is  interested  in  this  prehistoric  surgery  is  referred  to  my 
treatise  on  the  subject  (Ueber  praehistorische  Chirurgie,  in  Langenbeck's 
Archiv  fiir  kliniscbe  Chirurgie,  Bd.  xxviii). 

Trephining  has.  since  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  undergone  several  revolu- 
tions up  to  the  present  time.  At  one  time  it  was  made  use  of  too  freely. 
Pare,  in  particular,  recommended  the  operation  very  warmly,  and  gave 
numerous  indications.  Mehee  de  la  Touche  went  so  far  as  to  trephine  one 
patient  lifty-four  times  within  two  months.  The  trephine  was,  in  fact,  used  to 
search  for  the  probable  location  of  the  injury  or  disease  of  the  brain  of 
which  no  one  had  sufficient  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge.  De- 
sault  in  the  last  century,  and  then  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  this,  were  the  first 
to  limit  very  considerably  the  indications  for  trephining.  After  this  a  time 
followed  when  the  operation  was  almost  completely  abandoned  by  some 
sura-eons,  especially  Stromeyer. 

Modern  surgery  has  wisely  revived  the  operation,  but  in  the  light  of 
our  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain  its 
indications  are  very  much  limited.  With  the  aid  of  antisepsis  the  operation 
can  at  present  accomplish  much  better  and  surer  results  than  formerly. 
According  to  Plume's  careful  statistics,  among  700  fractures  of  the  skull 
which  underwent  trephining-.  3 57  recovered  and  352  died,  being  a  mortality 
of  49'65  percent.  These  statistics  do  not  refer  to  the  aseptic  operation,  which 
could  be  easily  proved  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  danger.  Bergmann  is  right 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  above  cases  also  it  was  probably 
not  the  operation  itself,  but  solely  the  injury  for  which  trephining  was 
performed,  that  determined  the  fatal  result.  Walsham  estimates  the  mor- 
tality of  the  operation  when  performed  antiseptieally  at  from  10*6  to  14-4 
per  cent. 

At  the  present  time,  in  place  of  the  typical  operation  of  trephining,  tem- 
porary (osteoplastic)  resection  of  the  cranial  bones  is  frequently  substituted. 

Among  recent  works  on  trephining,  Galley's  book,  which  received  a  prize 
from  the  Belgian  Academy,  should  be  spoken  of.  It  is  entitled  La  Trepana- 
tion du  crane ;  histoire,  technique  operatoire,  indications  et  contra-indica- 
tions;  resultats.    Bruxelles,  L893. 
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The  most  important  indications  for  opening  the  cranial  cavity  are 
as  follows:  Fractures  of  the  skull,  especially  comminuted  fractures, 
with  injury  of  the  brain  or  focal  symptoms,  intracranial  foreign 
bodies,  haemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  the  different 
causes  of  compression,  necrosis  of  the  cranial  bones,  brain  abscesses 
and  other  localized  brain  diseases,  circumscribed  tumours,  caries, 
tumours  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  but  only  in  a  limited 
ii  mill  km-  of  cases,  and  finally  epilepsy.  The  surgical  treatment  of 
insanity  still  lacks,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  a  scientific 

basis.  For  further  details  I  refer  to  §4,  §  11,  and 
§§  14-19,  and  especially  §  20  (Surgical  Treatment  of 
Diseases  of  the  Brain). 

At  the  present  time  the  cranial  cavity  is  opened 
in  several  different  ways  : 

1.  A  button  of  bone  may  be  removed  with  a  tre- 
phine. 

2.  Pieces  of  bone  may  be  sawn  out  of  the  skull 
by  means  of  specially  constructed  saws — such,  for 
example,  as  a  circular  saw  which  is  attached  to  a 
dentist's  rotating  machine. 

3.  Chiselling  away  and  cutting  out  fragments  of 
the  skull. 

4.  Clipping  off  projecting  edges  of  bone  and 
pulling  out  or  lifting  up  partially  or  entirely  loosened 
fragments  after  a  fracture. 

Before  opening  the  skull  the  field  of  operation 
should  be  thoroughly  shaved  and  disinfected  in  the 
usual  way.  Comatose  patients  should,  of  course,  not 
be  anaesthetized. 

The  best  plan  is  to  shave  the  entire  scalp.  If 
there  is  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts,  it  should,  when 
necessary,  be  sufficiently  enlarged.  If  there  is  no 
wound  present,  the  soft  parts  should  be  divided  by 
a  cruciform,  or,  better,  a  curved-flap  incision  (see  Fig.  61),  down  to  the 
bone,  so  that  the  flap  includes  the  periosteum.  The  periosteum  is 
separated  from  the  bone  by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator. 

The  removal  of  a  button  of  bone,  or  trephining,  in  the  narrow 
is  done  either  with  a  hand-trephine  (Fig.  70)  or  "brace-tre- 
phine "  (Fig.  75).  In  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  trephine  there  is 
an  adjustable  piece,  the  so-called  centre-pin,  which  is  pushed  forward 
several  millimetres  beyond  the  plane  of  the  teeth  of  the  trephine  and 
secured  in  place.    This  centre-pin  is  then  inserted  into  a  small  hole 


Fig.  75.— "Brace- 
trephine." 


sense, 
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Fig.  76.— Trephine  with  three 
crowns  of  different  sizes. 


previously  made  with  a  drill  or  the  so-called  perforating  trephine,  and 
the  bone  is  then  sawn  through  with  the  hand-  or  brace-trephine.  The 
band-trephine  is  turned  on  its  long  axis  by  means  of  pronating  and 
stipulating  movements  of  the  hand,  while 
the  brace-trephine,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
steadied  with  the  left  hand  at  the  upper 
knob-shaped  end,  seized  with  the  right  at 
its  middle  portion,  and  then  made  to  re- 
volve in  the  same  way.    When  a  suffi- 
ciently deep  groove  has  been  made  in  the 
external  table  of  the  skull  the  centre-pin 
is  withdrawn  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
forced  into  the  brain.   A  short  bone-screw 
{tire-fond)  may  then  be  bored  into  the 
hole  made  by  the  centre-pin  in  order  to 
remove  the  piece  of  bone  that  has  been 
sawed   out.     In   sawing,  one  must  go 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone 
symmetrically.     The  instrument   is  re- 
moved frequently  in  order  to  clean  out 
the  particles  of  bone  and  test  the  depth  of  the  groove  with  a  probe. 
The  deeper  one  gets  into  the  bone  with  the  crown  of  the  trephine,  the 
more  slowly  and  carefully  one  should  saw  in  order  not  to  break  sud- 
denly through  into  the  cranial  cavity  and  injure  the  brain.    When  the 
inner  table  has  been  reached,  one  usually  feels  a  slight  cracking  noise. 
In  order  to  prevent  injury  of  the  brain  by  continuing  to  saw,  the 
crown  of  the  trephine  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  metallic  cover 
{aha/ptistxC).    The  trephine  invented  by  Mooy  in  Amsterdam  is  very 
serviceable  in  this  particular.    This  instrument  is  so  constructed  that 
the  button  of  bone  which  has  been  sawn  out  is  immediately  drawn  up 
into  the  cavity  of  the  crown  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  and  this  shows 
the  surgeon  that  the  operation  has  been  completed.    After  the  button 
of  bone  has  been  taken  out,  the  sharp  pro  jections  on  the  inner  table 
are  usually  removed  with  a  probe-pointed  knife.    If  the  opening  in  the 
skull  is  too  small  for  the  case  in  hand,  it  may  be  enlarged  by  means  of 
rongeur  forceps  or  a  chisel. 

As  regards  the  after-treatment,  the  following  should  be  noted  :  If 
the  operation  has  been  performed  for  intracranial  suppuration,  the 
wound  should  be  left  open.  In  other  cases,  such  as  the  extraction  of 
splinters  of  bone,  foreign  bodies,  etc.,  the  wound  should  be  drained 
and  sutured,  or  lightly  packed  at  first  (without  pressure),  and  then 
closed  by  secondary  sutures,  from  one  to  four  days  later.    In  case  the 
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brain  has  suffered  laceration.  Bergmann  and  Wolfler  have  advised  that 
the  wound  be  gently  irrigated  or  sponged  dry  with  l-to-2,000  bichlo- 
ride, sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  iodoform  in  ether,  and  covered  with 
sterilized  iodoform  powder,  over  which  iodoform  gauze  and  sterile 
gauze  are  applied.  After  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  the  wound 
is  approximated  by  sutures. 

The  defect  iu  the  bone  usually  persists  and  becomes  covered  over 
with  a  membranous  tissue  that  does  not  ossify.    Such  patients  are 

therefore  obliged  to  wear  permanent- 
ly a  protective  plate  made  out  of 
metal  or  gutta-percha.  Replacement 
of  the  button  that  has  been  removed 
is,  generally  speaking,  not  advisable,' 
but  it  is  preferable  to  transplant  small 
pieces  of  cartilage  from  young  ani- 
mals or  children.  Macewen  and  oth- 
ers succeeded  in  making  a  bony  clos- 
ure of  the  trephine  opening  by  divid- 
ing the  button  that  had  been  removed 
into  small  pieces  and  transplanting 
them  between  the  dura  and  the  flap 
of  soft  parts  which  was  covered 
Fig.  77.— Closure  of  defects  in  the  skull,    with  periosteum,  leaving  intermediate 

.4,  detect;  B.  osteoplastic  flap.  »  r  .. 

spaces  for  the  escape  of  secretions. 
Keen  succeeded  in  healing  the  button  in  place  by  keeping  it  wrapped 
up  in  warm  aseptic  compresses  after  its  removal.  If  it  was  not  kept 
warm  it  did  not  heal  in  place.  Senn,  Kummell,  and  others  recommend 
closing  the  defect  in  the  bone  by  means  of  decalcified  bone-plates. 
The  decalcified  bone  becomes  replaced  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
by  normal  bony  tissue.  Another  good  plan  is  to  close  defects  in  the 
skull  by  means  of  a  pedunculated  flap  of  skin,  periosteum,  and  bone 
taken  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  (Konig,  Miiller).  The  Hap 
i-  made  to  include  only  the  external  table  and  a  part  of  the  diploe  (see 
Fig.  77).  In  this  way  defects  of  a  considerable  size  can  be  successively 
covered  over  (SchOnborn).  Eiselsberg  and  Hinterstoisser  closed,  in 
three  cases,  a  bone  defect  of  the  skull  by  means  of  a  celluloid  plate 
two  millimetres  in  thickness.  The  plate  was  cut  out  in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  be  fitted  into  the  defect  only  by  exerting  considerable  pressure. 
The  wound  in  the  skin  over  the  plate  healed  by  primary  union. 

Occasionally  defects  are  closed  by  a  spontaneous  growth  of  bone. 

In  place  of  the  trephine,  the  chisel  and  mallet  have  been  used  a 
good  deal  of  late  in  opening  the  skull.    For  this  purpose  the  ordinary 
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sculptor's  chisel,  sharpened  on  one  side  and  having  a  thick  handle,  is 
used,  'and  an  ordinary  wooden  mallet.  The  chisel  is  applied  obliquely 
and  a  sufficiently  large,  flat-sided  opening  is  slowly  and  cautiously 
made  by  means  of  short  strokes  of  the  mallet.  All  unnecessary  con- 
cussion of  the  skull  must  be  avoided.  If  the  chiselling  is  done  in  the 
right  way,  fissures,  necrosis,  concussion  of  the  brain,  gliding  off  of  the 
chisel,  etc.,  can  easily  be  avoided.  Of  late,  however,  many  surgeons 
have  given  up  the  use  of  the  chisel  and  mallet  and  returned  to  the 
trephine.  Navratil  observed  a  case  in  which  the  inner  table  was  fissured 
in  consequence  of  chiselling.  Salzer  believes  that  in  one  case  of  his  an 
abscess  of  the  brain  ruptured  in  consequence  of  the  concussion  caused 
by  chiselling.  He  recommends  the  brace-trephine  or  a  circular  saw 
which  is  connected  with  a  dentist's  boring  machine. 

Opening  the  cranial  cavity  is  often  a  very  simple  operation  when 
one  can  remove  completely  or  incompletely  separated  splinters  of  bone 
with  bone-cutting  or  rongeur  forceps  and  cut  off  projecting  edges 
of  bone  with  the  same  instruments.  Depressed  edges  of  bone  can  be 
raised  by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator  inserted  underneath. 

The  removal  of  pieces  of  bone  by  means  of  specially  constructed 
saws,  such  as  Heine's  osteotome  or  Hey's  bridge-saw,  is  scarcely 
known  at  present.  The 

instruments  are  too  ex-  (  </ 

pensive  and  also  difficult 
to  manipulate.  The  use 
of  the  circular  saw  is, 
however,  to  be  recom- 
mended, which  can  be 
connected  with  a  den- 
tist's boring  machine. 

Temporary  or  osteo- 
plastic resection   of  the 
skull   has  of   late  been 
warmly  recommended  in 
intracranial  operations  as 
;i  substitute  for  trephin- 
ing (Wagner,  Wolff,  Mid- 
ler, Konig,  Schonborn). 
Wagner  proposed  divid- 
ing the  scalp  by  means  of  a  O-shaped  incision  down  to  the  periosteum. 
The  skin  is  then  retracted,  the  periosteum  divided,  and  the  bone 
chiselled  through.    The  bone  may  be  divided  in  the  following  way : 
A  semicircular  groove  is  first  made  in  the  bone  with  a  narrow  chisel, 
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Fig  78.— Osteoplastic  resection  of  the  skull,    a,  shape  of 
the  cutaneous  incision  ;  b,  osteoplastic  flap  reflected. 
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and  it  is  then  chiselled  completely  through  by  means  of  heavy  but 
narrow  chisels,  which  are  placed  obliquely  against  the  bone.  After  the 
bone  has  been  divided  on  all  sides,  the  bridge  of  bone  still  remaining 
beneath  the  bridge  of  soft  parts  is  cut  through  transversely  from  both 
sides.  The  skin  over  both  limbs  of  the  omega  is  left  to  form  a  nour- 
ishing bridge  and  the  bone  beneath  it  is  chiselled  through  subcuta- 
neously.  Finally,  the  nap,  consisting  of  skin,  periosteum,  and  bone,  is 
reflected  (Fig.  78  b),  and  at  the  completion  of  the  operation,  or  during 
the  after-treatment,  it  is  sutured  back  again  into  place.  It  is  best  to 
leave  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  open.  In  Billroth's  clinic  the  bone 
is  divided,  not  with  a  chisel,  but  with  the  saw  described  by  Salzery 
which  is  a  very  good  procedure. 

It  is  likewise  a  good  plan  to  follow  the  suggestion  made  by  M idler 
and  Konig,  and  make  a  flap  consisting  only  of  skin,  periosteum,  exter- 
nal table,  and  a  portion  of  the  diploe.  After  this  flap  has  been  re- 
flected the  remaining  thickness  of  the  skull  is  chiselled  through.  This 
plan,  which  is  also  suitable  for  covering  over  defects  in  the  skull  (see 
Fig.  77),  is  preferred  by  many  to  Wagner's  method  first  described. 
Konig  uses  the  latter  method  only  for  closing  small  defects. 

For  a  description  of  craniectomy  for  microcephalia,  see  page  152. 

For  the  treatment  of  prolapse  of  the  brain  after  trephining,  see 
§  18. 

Trephining  for  intracranial  haemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  is  described  on  page  112. 

In  Figs.  79  and  80  I  have  represented  in  a  schematic  way  those 
cortical  centres  of  which  we  have  certain  knowledge,  and  the  most  im- 
portant sulci  of  the  brain  in  their  relation  to  the  cranial  bones.  I  am 
indebted  for  these  two  illustrations  to  Flechsig's  kind  co-operation. 
With  the  aid  of  these  it  will  be  possible  to  expose  with  the  trephine 
special  areas  of  the  cortex  in  case  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  same.  The 
different  cortical  areas  are  represented  in  the  same  way  and  with  the 
same  characters  as  in  Fig.  56  (page  89). 

The  following  brief  remarks  will  serVe  as  a  general  guide,  and  while 
reading  them  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  skull  in  the  hand  : 

On  the  lateral  surface  of  the  skull  is  situated  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  with 
the  squamous  suture.  It  divides  here  into  the  anterior  ascending  or  short 
branch  (ramus  anterior)  and  the  longer  posterior  or  horizontal  branch  (ramus 
posterior).  On  both  sides  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  coronal  suture  is  situ- 
ated the  third  frontal  convolution  with  the  area  of  motor  aphasia  (see  Fig. 
79  O ),  especially  at  that  point  where  the  linea  semicircularis  crosses  the 
frontal  suture.  Further  upward  above  the  linea  semicircularis,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coronal  suture,  is  found  the  lower  frontal  sulcus,  and  some- 
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what  farther  backward  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  anterior  central  convolu- 
tion, and  just  above  the  linea  semicircularis,  is  the  motor  centre  of  the  facial 
(Fig.  79  0)  and  hypoglossal  (Fig.  79  ©)  nerves.  The  upper  temporal  convo- 
lution between  the  posterior  branch  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  upper  tem- 
poral sulcus  with  the  second  cortical  speech-centre  (sensory  or  auditory 
aphasia  with  word-deafness  [Fig.  79  X])  begins  at  about  the  junction  of  the 


Linea  semicircularis.       Fissure  of  Rolando. 


Fig.  79.— Schematic  representation  of  the  cortex  with  its  centres  and  most  important  sulci  in 

their  relation  to  the  cranial  bones. 

0  Motor  cortical  centre  for  the  facial  nerve. 
(D  Motor  cortical  centre  for  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 
O  Motor  cortical  centre  for  the  upper  extremity. 
0  Motor  cortical  centre  for  the  lower  extremity. 
O  (Third  frontal  convolution)  Motor  aphasia. 

X  (Upper  temporal  convolution)  Sensory  aphasia  with  word-deafness, 
■f-  (Gyrus  annularis)  Sensory  aphasia  with  word-blindness. 
□  (Upper  occipital  convolution)  Visual  area. 

greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  squamous  suture  and  runs  obliquely 
upward  over  the  linea  semicircularis  to  the  parietal  bone. 

On  both  sides,  above  and  below  the  occipital  suture  and  corresponding  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  and  upper  portion  of  the  occipital  bone, 
is  situated  the  centre  for  vision  (Fig.  79  □).    Obliquely  forward  from  the 
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visual  area  and  in  the  angular  convolution  is  found  the  third  cortical  speech- 
centre  (sensory  aphasia  with  word-blindness  [Figs.  79  and  80  +  ]). 

Beneath  the  parietal  bone  lies  the  motor  area  for  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities in  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  convolution  as  far  as  the 
parietal  convolution  and  anteriorly  in  the  paracentral  gyrus  (see  Fig.  79  O  • 


First  frontal 
sulcus. 


Fissure  of 
Rolando 


Interparietal 
sulcus. 


Internal  occipital  sulcus. 

Fig.  80.— Schematic  representation  of  the  cortex  with  its  most  important  sulci  and  centres  in 

their  relation  to  the  parietal  bone. 

Q  Motor  cortical  area  for  the  facial  nerve. 

O  Motor  cortical  area  for  the  upper  extremity. 

O  Motor  cortical  area  tor  the  upper  and  lower  extremity. 

#  Motor  cortical  area  for  the  lower  extremity. 

-|»  (Gyrus  angularis)  Sensory  aphasia  with  word- blindness. 

[H  (Upper  occipital  convolution)  Visual  area. 

and  Fig.  80  O  O  •)•  Farther  backward  and  downward  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  interparietal  fissure  is  situated  the  centre  for  muscular  and  cutaneous 
sensation. 

Topography  of  the  Cerebral  Convolutions  with  Reference  to  Surgical 
Operations. —In  recent  times  attempts  have  been  made  in  various  ways  to 
locate  on  the  skull  the  position  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the 
cortex. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  determine  the  location 
of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  with  its  surrounding  motor  areas.  Unfortunately, 
its  position  is  not  constant.  According  to  Heffter,  the  upper  end  is  4"8  centi- 
metres distant  from  the  coronal  suture  and  the  lower  end  2"8  centimetres. 
Generally  speaking,  the  continuation  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  whose  posi- 
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tion  is  not  quite  constant,  strikes  the  centre  of  the  sagittal  suture.  Thane's 
method,  as  described  by  Horsley,  for  determining  the  direction  and  upper 
end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  as  follows:  One  measures  the  distance  be- 
tween the  root  of  the  nose  and  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  and  half 
an  inch  behind  the  centre  of  this  line  is  situated  in  adults  the  median  end  of 
the  fissure  of  Rolando.  From  this  point  the  fissure  runs  forward,  forming  an 
angle  of  67°  with  the  sagittal  suture.  For  this  measurement  Horsley  uses  a 
narrow  strip  of  tin,  to  which  a  shorter  strip  is  attached  half  an  inch  behind 
the  centre  at  an  angle  of  67°.  According  to  the  measurements  made  by  An- 
derson and  Makins,  the  size  of  this  angle  varies  between  55°  and  70°. 

The  fissure  of  Sylvius,  which  is  next  in  importance,  is  determined,  accord- 
ing to  Horsley,  by  dropping  a  perpendicular  from  the  junction  of  the  upper 
temporal  ridge  and  the  coronal  suture  to  the  zygomatic  arch  and  bisecting 
this  line.  From  this  point  the  fissure  runs  just  above  the  squamous  suture  to 
the  parietal  eminence.  I  also  found  the  fissure  just  below  the  squamous 
suture  (see  Fig.  79). 

Reid  marks  out  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  with 
its  two  limbs,  in  the  following  way  (see  Figs.  81  and  82):  A  line  passing 
from  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit  through  the  centre  of  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus  is  taken  as  the  base 
line  (C  B).    Close  above  this 
Line  in  the  occipital  region  lies 
the  lateral  sinus,  or  the  bound- 
ary between  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum.     The  horizontal 
limb  of  the   Sylvian  fissure 
(SH)  lies  beneath  the  posterior 
three  fifths  of  a  line  which 
runs  from  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal  bone  to  a 
point  1'5  centimetre  below  the 
parietal  eminence.  The  ascend 
ing  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure 
passes  upward  from  this  line 
over  the  middle  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch.    A  perpendicular 
line,  D  F,  dropped  from  in  front 
of  the  external  auditory  mea- 
tus on  to  the  base  line  inter- 
sects the  line  for  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  at  E,  the  point  where 
a  continuation  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  E  J,  would  join  the  horizontal  limb 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.   The  direction  and  position  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
are  obtained  by  drawing  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  posterior  border  of 
the  mastoid  process  to  the  sagittal  suture  which  it  intersects  at  J.    The  line 
E  J  drawn  from  J  to  the  point  E  on  the  Sylvian  line  gives  the  direction  and 
position  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.    The  two  central  convolutions  take  up 
about  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  line  E  J.    The  inferior  temporal  ridge  cor- 
responds approximately  to  the  sulcus  between  the  middle  and  lower  frontal 


Longitudinal       Fissure  of 
sinus.  Rolando. 


Fig.  81.— Reid's  method  of  determining  the  position 
of  the  fissures  of  Rolando  and  Sylvius:  AV,  fis- 
sure of  Rolando;  S  //,  fissure  of  Sylvius. 
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convolutions  (Fig.  82).  The  angular  convolution  lies  immediately  behind 
the  parietal  eminence  (Fig.  82,  G  a),  above  the  continuation  of  the  Sylvian 

line.    If  one  continues  the 

Fissure  of 
Rolando. 


Longitudinal 
sinus. 


Interparietal 
sulcus. 


Internal 
occipital 
sulcus. 


"Lateral 
sinus. 


Fio.  82. 


Topography  of  the  cortex  (Reid). 
J.St.,  first  to  third  frontal  convolution  ; 


i.st.,  s.st., 

F.S.,  fissure 
-S.Sch.,  first 


of  Sylvius;  G.a.,  gyrus  annularis;  1. 
to  third  temporal  convolution  ;  1.0. — 3.0. ,  first  to 
third  occipital  convolution.  The  basal  line  runs 
above  the  malar  bone. 


Sylvian  line  backward  as  far 
as  the  sagittal  suture,  it  inter- 
sects the  interparietal  fissure 
and  meets  the  perpendicular 
occipital  sulcus  (Fig.  82). 

Anderson  and  Makins 
have  proposed  the  following 
external  lines  (see  Fig.  83)  : 
From  the  centre  of  the  gla- 
bella— i.  e.,  from  the  centre  of 
a  line  (A)  running  tangential 
to  both  eyebrows — a  line  is 
drawn  to  the  external  occipi- 
tal protuberance  (B),  which 
is  halved,  and  the  half-way 
point  (C)  is  united  with  a 
point  (D)  situated  just  in  front 
of  the  ear  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  wall  of  the  external  au- 
ditory canal.  The  lower  third 
of  the  line  C  D  is  marked  off 
at  E  (D  E),  and  then  the  line 
F  E  is  drawn  from  the  point 
F,  the  most  prominent  point  on  the  outer  border  of  the  orbit  at  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  eyebrows.  This  last  line  gives  the  direction  of  the  hori- 
zontal limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Ro- 
Lando  is  found  at  G,  about  one  centimetre  behind  C,  and  runs  from  here 
in  the  direction  G  H,  H  being  on  the  line  E  F  about  one  centimetre  in  front 
of  E.  The  upper  boundary  of  the  cuneus  or  the  perpendicular  occipital 
fissure  0  is  obtained  by  marking  off  five  twelfths  of  the  distance  from  B 
to  C — i.  e.,  B  O  is  equal  to  five  twelfths  B  C.  Hence,  according  to  Anderson 
and  Makins,  the  perpendicular  occipital  fissure  does  not  lie  in  a  continuation 
of  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  but  below  it.  Both  measure- 
ments are  right,  according  to  my  investigations. 

According  to  Poirier,  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  lies  t  wo  cen- 
timetres posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  distance  in  a  sagittal  direction  between 
tlie  naso  frontal  suture  and  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  or  eighteen 
centimetres  from  the  naso-frontal  suture,  and  in  small  skulls  seventeen  cen- 
timetres. The  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  lies  in  a  perpendicular 
line  meeting  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  upper  border  of  the  malar  bone 
just  in  front  of  the  tragus  in  the  depressio  prseauricularis,  and  seven  centi- 
metres above  the  horizontal.  For  determining  the  position  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  Poirier  draws  a  line  through  the  frontal  suture  and  the  lambda 
(which  lies  seven  centimetres  above  the  external  occipital  protuberance)  •  this 
runs  about  seven  centimetres  above  the  external  auditory  meatus.  This  line 
follows  for  four  to  six  centimetres  the  outer  portion  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 
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1 E  a  line  is  dra  wn  from  the  upper  border  of  the  Zygomatic  arch  to  the  external 
occipital  protuberance,  the  cerebellum  lies  below  and  the  lateral  sinus  above 
this  Line  (see  also  Fig.  81). 

Le  Fort  draws  the  following  topographical  lines:  1.  The  sagittal  line  from 
the  glabella  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance.  On  tins  line  the  lambda 
lies  sixty-seven  to  seventy  millimetres  above  the  external  occipital  protuber- 
ance. The  distance  from  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  to  the 
glabella  along  this  line  is  equal  to  T5o3o2o  of  the  whole  length  of  the  line.  It 
varies  between  154  and  19P5  millimetres  in  a  variation  of  the  whole  length 
from  290  to  800  millimetres.  2.  The  line  joining  the  uppermost  point  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando  with  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  arch  represents  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  (ligne  rolandique).  The  lower  end  of  the  fis- 
sure of  Rolando  is  situated  on  this  line  about  ten  to  fifteen  millimetres  above 
the  point  of  intersection  with  the  following  line.  3.  The  line  connecting  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  lambda  corresponds,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-seven  millimetres  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  line,  to 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius  for  from  four  to  six  centimetres. 

Of  the  various  measuring  apparatus,  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  84,  which 
gives  Reid's  lines  as  described  above,  is  especially  to  be  recommended.  An 


Fig.  83.— The  method  used  by  Anderson  and  Fig.  84.— Craniomcter  devised  by  Rc;d 

Makins  of  determining  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  Koehler. 

II  G,  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  m  m,  mid- 
dle meningeal  artery. 


apparatus  of  this  sort  has  recently  been  described  by  Koehler.  It  is  made  of 
flexible,  easily  sterilized  hoop-iron,  which  is  marked  off  into  centimetres. 
The  two  cross-pieces  can  be  pushed  along  the  longitudinal  piece.  The  strip 
which  corresponds  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  fastened  to  the  longitudinal 
piece  by  a  sort  of  joint.    This  pliable  apparatus  can  be  fitted  to  any  head. 

At  first  the  longitudinal  strip  is  adjusted  to  the  distance  between  the 
glabella  and  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  and  then  the  two  cross- 
pieces  corresponding  to  Reid's  above-mentioned  vertical  lines  are  applied  in 
front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  mas- 
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toid  process.  The  further  measurements  can  be  determined  from  Reid's 
lines.  I  have  constructed  a  very  similar  apparatus,  marked  off  into  centi- 
metres. 

The  apparatus  devised  by  Kocher  and  Schenck  also  seems  to  me  a  good 
one  (Fig.  85).  It  consists  of  two  steel  strips,  capable  of  clasping  the  head, 
and  an  elastic  band  {aizb)  made  to  pass  horizontally  about  the  forehead, 
temples,  and  occiput.  The  latter  passes  transversely  around  the  skull  from  a 
(a  thumb's  breadth  above  the  root  of  the  nose)  to  b  (the  lowest  point  of  the 
occipital  protuberance)  directly  over  the  upper  insertion  of  the  auricle.  The 
Steel  Stcjp  ad cefb,  placed  along  the  sagittal  meridian,  is  connected  with  a 
second  strip  (c  g  h  i  or  c  8 1  v)  which  is  marked  off  with  degrees.   The  latter  can 


Fig.  85.— Craniometer  of  Kocher  and  Schenk :  a,  "crista"  glabella,  a  thumb's  breadth  above 
the  root  of  the  nose;  6,  lowest  point  of  the  occipital  protuberance ;  c,  ce.tre  of  a  b;  d,  one 
third  of  distance  from  a  to  h  ;  «,  two  thirds  of  distance  from  a  to  b  ;  /,  three  fourths  of  dis- 
tance from  a  to  b.  The  oblique  meridians  c  g  hi  and  <■  s  t  v  are  drawn  from  c,  each  at  an 
angle  of  GO".  The  line  w  x  y  z  runs  from  w,  the  central  point  of  e/,  at  an  angle  of  90° ; 
z  is  one  centimetre  behind  i. 

Of  the  above  letters  the  following  represent  certain  points  on  the  surface  of  the  brain:  a,  ante- 
rior pole  of  the  frontal  lobe  ;  b,  about  one  centimetre  below  the  posterior  pole  of  the  occipital 
lobe  ;  i,  anterior  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  where  its  horizontal  limb  joins  the  ascending 
limb  ;  v,  boundary  between  the  temporal  and  occipital  lobes ;  c,  summit  of  the  anterior  cen- 
tral convolution  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando;  g,  juncture  of  the  anterior  central  con- 
volution with  the  first  and  second  frontal  convolutions;  /^juncture  of  the  anterior  central 
convolution  with  the  second  and  third  frontal  convolutions  ;  s,  upper  parietal  lobe  above  the 
sulcus  interparietalis ;  t,  posterior  end  of  the  first  temporal  sulcus  below  the  gyrus  annu- 
laris ;  ?c,  apex  of  the  lambdoid  suture  of  the  skull  or  the  parieto-oecipital  fissure  of  the  cor- 
tex ;  .r,  gyrus  angularis ;  y,  posterior  termination  of  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius ;  z.  anterior  termination  of  the  first  temporal  sulcus  ;  <*,  foot  of  the  first  frontal  con- 
volution; o,  boundary  between  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 

be  placed  at  any  desired  portion  of  the  sagittal  meridian  and  at  any  angle  to 
the  same — i.  e.,  to  the  line  adceb.  Willi  the  aid  of  the  Lateral  strip  one  de- 
termines  from  c  (the  centre  of  ah)  forward  and  backward  at  an  angle  of  (id0 
the  oblique  meridians  <■  </  h  i  and  C  S  t  r.  and  likewise  from  W  (half  of  ef  )  at  an 
angle  of  00°  the  line  w  x  y  z.  The  two  oblique  meridians  eg  hi  and  cstv,  as 
well  as  the  line  iv xy  z,  are  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  in  this  way 
(lie  chief  points  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  can  be  accurately  marked  out  (see 
Fig.  85). 
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Appendix. 

Anatomy  and  development  of  the  frontal  sinuses.— Injuries.— Foreign  bodies— Inflam- 
matory processes  (catarrh,  dropsy,  empyema).— Tumours.— Catheterization  and 
illumination  of  the  frontal  sinuses. 

§24.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses. — For  an  under 
standing  of  the  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  frontal  sinuses  an  exact 
knowledge  of  their  anatomy  and  development  are  of  great  importance. 

The  frontal  sinuses  belong  to  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose,  and,  like 
all  accessory  cavities  of  this  organ,  are  at  first  circumscribed  pouches  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  covered  with  cartilage,  which  have  no  connection 
with  the  neighbouring  bone  (Dursy,  Kolliker).  The  cartilaginous  capsules 
disappear  finally,  and  cavities  are  formed  in  the  overlying  bone  to  receive 
the  mucous-membrane  sacs  which  have  gone  on  increasing  in  size.  These 
c  avities  are  formed  by  the  absorption  of  bone.  Of  the  accessory  cavities  of 
the  nose,  the  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  antrum  of  Highmore  show  the  first 
rudiments  in  a  six-months-old  foetus.  The  development  of  the  former  goes 
on  quickly  while  that  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore  is  much  slower.  The 
development  of  the  sphenoidal  cells  and  the  frontal  sinuses  does  not  begin 
until  after  birth  and  is  very  variable.  The  latter  are  the  last  of  all  the  acces- 
sory cavities  to  develop,  and  increase  the  most  slowly  in  size.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  frontal  sinuses  as  regards  time  and  size  is  extremely  variable.  It 
is  usually  stated  that  in  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  year  they  should  be  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  but  not  infrequently  it  is  found  that  even  in  the  twentieth 
year  their  development  has  just  begun  from  divergence  of  the  two  lamellas 
of  the  frontal  bone.  Occasionally  they  are  absent  altogether.  Their  devel- 
opment seems  to  be  especially  retarded  by  the  persistence  of  the  frontal 
suture.  Among  twenty  skulls  with  a  frontal  suture,  the  frontal  sinuses  were 
entirely  wanting  in  four,  and  in  five  they  were  present  only  on  one  side 
(Welcker).  Their  size  is  very  variable.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  method 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  recognise  and  measure  their  extent  from  the  out- 
side. Hamilton  obtained  the  following  averages  for  the  size  of  the  frontal 
sinuses:  two  and  two  fifths  inches  wide,  one  and  a  half  inch  high,  and  four 
fifths  of  an  inch  deep.  The  septum  between  the  two  sinuses,  which  is  some- 
times wanting,  is  only  rarely  found  in  the  ■median  line,  but  is  often  pushed 
some  distance  toward  one  side  or  the  other,  or  it  is  noticeably  oblique.  They 
sometimes  reach  a  very  great  size,  and  in  some  instances  have  been  found  to 
extend  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frontal  eminences,  into  the  roof  of  the 
orbits,  and  into  the  external  angular  process.  In  the  hog  and  elephant  it  is 
the  rule  to  find  extremely  large  frontal  sinuses,  and  in  fact  the  shape  of  the 
elephant's  head  is  largely  clue  to  their  size. 

Injuries  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses. — Fractures  of  the  anterior  wall*  of 
the  frontal  sinuses  are  mainly  caused  by  direct  violence.  Fractures  of 
the  posterior  wall  have  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull.    After  simple  fractures  of  the  an- 
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tenor  wall  emphysema  is  usually  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fore- 
head, eyelids,  and  cheeks,  produced  mainly  by  blowing  the  nose.  In 
an  exceptional  case  Despres  observed  a  subcutaneous  emphysema  of 
almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  resulting  from  a  fall  upon  the 
frontal  region.  If  one  directs  a  patient  with  a  simple  fracture  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  a  frontal  sinus  to  close  the  mouth  and  nostrils  and 
then  blow,  one  can  locate  more  exactly  the  injury  at  that  jDoint  where 
air  is  driven  out  beneath  the  skin.  Even  deep  depressions  of  the 
frontal  sinuses  in  fractures  of  the  skull  often  involve  only  the  anterior 
wall,  and  the  posterior  wall  may  remain  intact,  so  that  the  fracture 
does  not  penetrate  into  the  cranial  cavity. 

Wounds  or  compound  fractures  which  opened  the  frontal  sinuses 
were  at  one  time  erroneously  regarded  as  especially  dangerous.  The 
main  point  is  whether  the  posterior  wall  is  injured  and  in  this  way  the 
cranial  cavity  opened.    If  this  is  the  case,  death  from  suppurative 
meningitis  can  easily  occur  from  the  entrance  of  pyogenic  micro- 
organisms, from  the  frontal  sinuses  into  the  cranial  cavity  (see  §  9,  Frac- 
tures of  the  Base).  .  In  open  wounds  of  the  sinuses  air  escapes  exter- 
nally when  the  patient  blows  his  nose.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  frontal  sinus  has  been  exposed  by  an  injury 
but  is  intact,  one  sees,  corresponding  to  the  respiration,  a  rhythmic  rise 
and  fall  of  the  exposed  mucous  membrane  which  has  even  been  mis- 
taken for  prolapse  of  the  brain.    After  the  frontal  sinuses  have  been 
opened  fistulae  sometimes  result,  especially  in  the  case  of  wounds  with 
a  loss  of  tissue  and  necrosis  due  to  compound  comminuted  fractures. 
If  their  anterior  wall  has  been  largely  destroyed,  they  may  become 
completely  obliterated  by  the  formation  of  granulations  and"  approxi- 
mation of  the  walls. 

Foreign  bodies,  such  as  bullets,  spear-tips,  etc.,  often  remain  for 
years  within  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  are  discharged  spontaneously 
through  the  anterior  or  posterior  nares.  Occasionally  foreign  bodies 
have  given  rise  to  profuse  suppuration,  resulting  in  death  from  menin- 
gitis or  abscess  of  the  brain.  As  regards  insects  in  these  cavities  the 
reader  is  referred  to  page  177. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  and  wounds  of  the  region  of  the  frontal 
sinuses  follows  the  general  rules  for  fractures  of  the  skull.  For  em- 
physema the  application  of  a  compressive  bandage  is  advisable.  De- 
pressed fractures  of  their  anterior  wall  can  be  left  alone,  and  only  in 
ease  of  splintering  of  the  posterior  wall  with  corresponding  focal  symp- 
toms should  operative  measures  be  adopted  and  the  fragments  removed. 
One  should  always  provide  for  a  sufficient  escape  of  the  secretion  from 
the  sinus  toward  the  nose,  and  if  necessary  in  compound  fractures,  a 
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drainage-tube  may  be  passed  from  the  sinus  into  the  nose  as  far  as  its 
external  opening.  It  is  a  very  good  plan,  in  fractures  of  the  posterior 
wall,  to  pack  the  sinus  with  sterile  iodoform  gauze,  after  chiselling  it 
open  or  enlarging  the  hole  in  its  anterior  wall.  Defects  in  the  anterior 
wall  may  be  covered  with  plastic  flaps  of  skin  and  periosteum. 

Diseases  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses.— Of  the  diseases  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
I  shall  mention  first  catarrh  of  these  cavities,  secondary  to  catarrh  of 
the  nose,  and  causing  a  characteristic  headache  in  this  region.  In 
consequence  of  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  due  to  a  catarrh  of 
long  standing  or  other  inflammatory  processes,  or  tumours  of  the  nasal 
cavity  or  frontal  sinuses,  the  outlet  toward  the  nose  may  become 
plugged  up,  and,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  a  mucous  or  purulent 
secretion,  dropsy  or  empyema  of  the  frontal  sinuses  may  ensue,  with 
secondary  gradually  increasing  distention  of  the  same.  The  dilatation 
takes  place  mainly  toward  the  orbits,  so  that  the  bulb  may  become 
displaced  outward  and  downward. 

An  accumulation  of  blood  (haematoma  of  the  frontal  sinuses)  has 
been  observed  to  cause  a  marked  distention  of  the  sinus  in  question 
(Billroth). 

Empyema  or  abscess  of  the  frontal  sinuses  usually  originates  from 
some  process  within  the  nasal  cavity  which  may  be  a  severe  infectious 
inflammation,  involving  not  only  the  sinuses,  but  also  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  middle  ear,  and  both  antrums  of  Highmore.  It  may  also  be  the 
result  of  tubercular  or  syphilitic  caries  and  necrosis,  of  injuries,  foreign 
bodies,  and  tumours  (see  below).  Insects,  such  as  the  diptera  larvae, 
and  the  scol<>j» ■■))</ /'a,  have  been  known  to  cause  persistent  and  very 
painful  suppuration  within  the  frontal  sinuses. 

The  symptoms  of  empyema  depend  upon  whether  it  is  an  acute  or 
chronic  process.  In  the  acute  collections  of  pus  the  pain,  swelling, 
ocular  and  nasal  disturbances,  etc.,  begin  much  more  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently, usually  with  the  symptoms  of  fever,  while  in  the  chronic  cases  a 
dull,  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  frontal  region,  and  a  more  profuse  secre- 
tion from  the  nose,  are  present  for  some  time  before  the  swelling.  As 
long  as  the  purulent  discharge  escapes  through  the  nose,  headache  is 
usually  the  only  symptom.  If,  however,  retention  of  the  secretion 
takes  place  from  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
frontal  sinuses  in  the  vicinity  of  their  outlet,  or  from  inspissation  of  the 
pus,  the  sinuses  may  gradually  become  enlarged  and  the  bony  walls  grow 
constantly  thinner.  At  times  the  outlet  may  become  patent  again,  re- 
sulting in  the  discharge  of  large  amounts  of  pus.  Moreover,  when  the 
patient  blows  his  nose,  a  considerable  discharge  of  pus  takes  place. 
Finally,  the  empyema  may  perforate  externally  or  into  the  nose,  orbit, 
13 
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or  cranial  cavity,  and  when  the  latter  occurs  death  may  result  from 
acute  meningitis  or  sinus  thrombosis  with  pyaemia.  If  the  sinus  be- 
comes enlarged  toward  the  orbit,  the  bulb  becomes  correspondingly 
affected,  being  displaced  downward  and  outward,  and  diplopia  results, 
followed  often  by  blindness  from  atrophy  of  the  bulb.    If  the  abscess 

perforates  into  the  orbit,  suppurative 
periostitis  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit 
with  secondary  orbital  cellulitis  may 
follow.  The  anterior  wall  becomes 
sometimes  so  thin  that  it  crackles 
on  pressure.  In  consequence  of  per- 
foration of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
sinus,  air  may  collect  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  forehead,  forming  a  tym- 
panitic swelling,  as  in  Warren's  case 
(  Fig.  86).  For  a  description  of  col- 
lections of  air  beneath  the  scalp 
(pneumatocele  capitis,  pneumatocele 
sincipitalis)  see  page  22. 

Of  the  complications  that  have 
been  mentioned,  the  cerebral  dis- 
turbances are  the  most  important, 
which  sometimes  begin  with  anaemia  and  optic  neuritis.  Of  forty- 
eight  cases  of  empyema  of  the  frontal  sinuses  collected  by  A.  Richards, 
six  proved  fatal,  and  of  these,  four  died  of  brain  abscess,  one  of  menin- 
gitis, and  one  of  albuminuria. 

The  treatment  of  empyema  of  the  frontal  sinuses  should  begin 
with  a  treatment  of  the  nasal  catarrh  by  means  of  astringent  irriga- 
tions, nasal  douches,  cauterization  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  etc. 
Politzer's  method  (see  Diseases  of  the  Ear)  is  also  of  use  in  removing 
the  plugs  of  purulent  material.  Of  late,  catarrhal  and  suppurative 
processes  in  the  frontal  sinuses  have  been  successfully  treated  by  pass- 
ing a  small  silver  tube  up  through  the  nose  into  the  sinus  and  irrigat- 
ing it  (Jurasz,  Hartmann,  Choleva).  This  manoeuvre  (see  page  181), 
however,  as  Katzenstein  also  says,  is,  even  under  normal  conditions,  not 
easy  and  may  be  impossible.  Sehaffer,  Winckler,  and  others  recom- 
mend perforation  of  the  floor  of  the  sinus  by  means  of  a  metallic 
probe  passed  up  along  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  between  the  septum  and 
middle  turbinated  bone.  The  interior  of  the  nose  should  first  be  co- 
cainized. The  sinus  is  then  irrigated  by  means  of  a  curved  tube.  I 
have  found  that  the  best  way  is  to  open  the  sinus  from  in  front  by 
means  of  the  chisel  and  mallet.    The  dimensions  of  the  frontal  sinuses 


Fig.  88.— Pneumatocele  capitis  in  a  man  of 
forty-five  due  to  necrosis  of  the  walls  of 
the  frontal  sinuses  following  traumatic 
suppuration  (Mason  Warren). 
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are,  as  we  saw  on  page  175,  very  variable,  and  there  are  no  external 
landmarks  corresponding  to  this  variation  in  their  size.  One  is  surest 
to  strike  the  frontal  sinus  by  applying  the  chisel  somewhat  obliquely 
at  a  point  above,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose  just  over 
the  inner  portion  of  the  eyebrows  and  to  one  side  of  the  middle  of 
the  frontal  bone.  If  there  is  already  a  defect  in  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  frontal  sinus,  the  latter  is  exposed  by  an  incision,  and  the  opening 
in  the  bone  enlarged,  when  necessary,  with  a  rongeur  forceps  or  chisel. 
The  same  method  is  pursued  in  case  of  a  fistula.  After  opening  the 
frontal  sinus,  the  discharge  of  the  pus  into  the  nasal  cavity  must  be  re- 
oral  ilished  by  pushing  through  the  normal  outlet  on  the  lower  inner 
wall  of  the  sinus  a  large  probe,  trocar,  small  sharp  spoon,  or  small 
knife,  thus  forming  a  sufficiently  wide  communication  between  the 
frontal  sinus  and  nasal  cavity.  For  the  first  few  days  a  drainage-tube 
is  passed  through  from  the  frontal  sinus  to  the  outer  nasal  opening. 

Dropsy  of  the  frontal  sinuses  develops  in  much  the  same  way  as  em- 
pyema by  the  accumulation  of  mucus  due  to  closure  of  the  outlet  into 
the  nose,  and  is  very  frequently  combined  with  the  formation  of  mu- 
cous polyps  and  mucous  cysts.  Occasionally  an  echinococcus  cyst  is 
found. 

The  treatment  of  dropsy  is  similar  to  that  of  empyema.  Any 
mucous  polyps  that  may  be  present  should  be  thoroughly  removed  (see 
also  Nasal  Cavity). 

Tumours  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses. — The  tumours  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
are  mucous  polyps,  mucous  cysts,  fibrous  polyps,  carcinomata,  and,  most 
frequent  of  all,  osteomata.  Weinleclmer  observed  a  cholesteatoma 
following  a  chronic  empyema  of  the  frontal  sinus.  All  these  tumours 
may  cause  the  frontal  sinuses  to  become  very  much  distended. 

Among  the  neoplasms  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  osteoma  is  the 
most  common.  Bornhaupt  collected  from  literature,  in  addition  to  a 
case  of  Yolkmann's,  twenty-three  cases  of  osteoma.  They  are  not 
infrequently  observed  in  the  other  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose,  in- 
cluding the  ethmoidal  and-  sphenoidal  cells,  antrum  of  Highmore,  and 
in  the  nasal  cavity  itself.  They  develop  most  frequently  in  the 
ethmoid  bone  and  grow  from  here  into  the  frontal  sinuses,  or  more 
rarely  the  nasal  cavity.  In  the  same  way  an  osteoma  may  originate  in 
the  sphenoid  bone  or  the  different  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose.  The 
frequency  with  which  osteomata  develop  in  the  ethmoid  bone  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  remains  of  fcetal  cartilage  persist  for  a  long 
time  hcre^  and  form  the  nuclei  of  osteomata.  Osteomata  begin,  as  a 
rule,  as  enchondromata  and  then  become  ossified  by  degrees.  They 
develop  principally  in  early  life,  and  are  usually  characterized  by  a  very 
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slow  growth.  They  can  be  mistaken  at  first  sight  for  polyps,  as  they 
are  generally  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  They  sometimes  per- 
forate the  walls  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and  grow  into  the  neighbouring 


Fig.  87. — Dilatation  of  the  right  frontal  sinus 
in  a  girl  sixteen  years  of  age  caused  by  the 
growth  of  a  mucous  cyst  (Barekhausen  and 
Steiner). 


Fig.  88. — Dilatation  of  the  left  frontal  sinus 
in  a  girl  of  fourteen  with  perforation  into 
the  cranial  cavity  caused  by  the  growth 
of  a  mucous  cyst  (Jager  and  Steiner). 


cavities,  especially  the  orbit  (see  Fig.  89),  nose,  and  cranial  cavity,  and 
cause  corresponding  symptoms,  such  as  neuralgia  of  the  supra-orbital 
nerve,  disturbances  of  vision  going  on  to  complete  blindness,  paralyses, 
meningitis,  brain  abscess,  etc. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  osteomata  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
and  the  other  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose  sometimes  become  sepa- 


Fig.  89. — Osteoma  of  the  left  frontal  sinus 
which  has  grown  into  the  orbit  in  a 
peasant  of  eighteen  ;  extirpation  ;  death 
from  meningitis  (Banga). 


Fig.  90.— Necrotic  osteomata  of  the  left  fron- 
tal sinus  and  osteoma  of  the  naso-pharyux 
in  a  peasant  woman  of  fifty -three  :  a,  fistula 
passing  into  the  left  frontal  sinus  ;  recovery. 


rated  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  their  pedicle  as  the  result  of  sup- 
puration, necrosis,  pressure  atrophy,  and  more  rarely  traumatism.  One 
then  finds  necrotic  concretions  of  bone  (dead  osteomata)  lying  com- 
pletely free  in  the  sinus  (Dolbeau,  author).    I  removed  two  dead  osteo- 
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mata  from  the  frontal  sinus  of  a  fifty-three-year-old  peasant  woman, 
and  a  third  from  the  nasal  cavity.  The  tumours  had  developed  early 
in  life.  The  two  bony  concretions  in  the  frontal  sinus  were  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg  and  walnut  respectively.  The  one  in  the  nasal  cavity 
protruded  through  the  external  nasal  opening  and  extended  back  to 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  All  three  had  originated  in  the 
ethmoid  bone  (see  also  Langenbeck's  Archiv,  Bd.  xxxii). 

Osteomata  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and  other  tumours  are  to  be  re- 
moved by  chiselling  open  the  sinuses,  especially  if  they  cause  much 
trouble,  or  the  sight  or  life  of  the  patient  is  endangered.  According 
to  Berlin,  the  mortality  of  operative  removal  of  osteomata  of  the  frontal 
sinuses  is  thirty-eight  per  cent  (meningitis).  In  my  opinion,  the  re- 
moval of  osteomata  of  the  frontal  sinuses  should  never  be  delayed  too 
long,  as  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  operation  has  such  a  high 
mortality.    The  strictest  asepsis  must,  of  course,  be  observed. 

One  is  surest  of  finding  the  frontal  sinuses  by  going  in  above  and 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  to  one  side  of  the  median 
line  of  the  frontal  bone  (see  page  179). 

For  air  tumours  of  the  frontal  sinuses  (pneumatocele  capitis  or 
sincipitalis),  see  page  23  and  page  178,  Fig.  86. 

Catheterization  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses.— Jurasz,  Choleva,  Katzenstein, 
Hartmann,  and  others  have  catheterized  the  frontal  sinuses  in  several  in- 
stances from  within  the  nasal  cavity. 
It  is  indicated  particularly  in  ca- 
tarrhal and  suppurative  inflamma- 
tions of  these  cavities.  Jurasz  recom- 
mends for  this  purpose  extremely  thin 
silver  probes  with  a  knob  at  the  end 
or  fish-bone  probes.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  the  communicating-  opening 
(nasofrontal  duct)  between  the  nose 
and  frontal  sinus,  as  its  position  va- 
ries very  much.  The  front  portion 
of  the  infundibulum  in  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  middle  turbinated 
bone  is  always  the  place  to  look  for 
the  orifice  of  the  canal  leading  from 
the  frontal  sinus.  One  finds  first  the 
anterior  beak  of  the  middle  turbi- 
nated bone ;  between  this  and  the 
unciform  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone  the  infundibulum  forms  a  fossa,  and 
the  upper  rounded-off  part  of  this  fossa  is  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  The  canal, 
which  is  partly  straight  and  partly  curved,  is,  according  to  Hausberg  and 
Choleva,  three  to  ten  millimetres  in  length,  and  according  to  others  as  much 
as  twelve  to  sixteen  millimetres.    The  entrance  into  the  naso-frontal  duct 
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Fig.  91. — Orifice  of  the  naso-fronta]  duct  of  the 
frontal  sinus  St  in  the  vicinity  of  the  middle 
turbinated  bone  em;  c  i,  lower  turbinated 
bona ;  S,  ethmoidal  cells  (the  onter  wall  is 
removed  showing  the  nasal  meatuses,  the 
ethmoidal  cells,  and  the  frontal  sinus). 
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may  be  made  difficult  by  an  abnormal  prominence  of  the  middle  turbinated 
bone,  the  unciform  process,  and  the  bulla  etbmoidalis  (Hartmann).  If  tbe 
frontal  sinus  can  be  reached  with  sufficient  ease  from  tbe  nasal  cavity,  an 
empyema  can  be  cured  by  catheterizing  the  sinus  or  perforating"  the  floor 
of  the  same  and  irrigating  it  without  opening  it  from  in  front.  The  surest 
method,  however,  of  treating  diseases  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  especially  em- 
pyema, is,  according  to  my  experience,  to  open  the  frontal  sinus  from  in 
front,  and  secure  free  drainage  by  enlargement  of  the  outlet  into  the  nose 
with  a  trocar,  for  example,  or  a  sharp  spoon. 

Vohsen  has  devised  a  special  apparatus  for  illumination  of  the  frontal 
sinuses  similar  to  that  for  illuminating  the  antrum  of  Highmore  (see  Ber- 
liner klinische  Wochenschrift,  1890,  Nos.  12  and  46). 


CHAPTER  IV. 


INJURIES    VXD   DISEASES  OF  THE   PACE  (ORBITAL  REGION,  CHEEKS,  LIPS). 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  face  (harelip,  and  other  fissure  formations  and  de- 
formities). 

Injuries  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  face  (wounds,  cephalic  tetanus,  burns,  frost- 
bite).— Ligation  of  the  arteries  of  the  face. 

Diseases  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  face:  Furuncle.— Carbuncle.— Malignant 
pustule.— Glanders. — Noma.— Sycosis.  —  Eczema.— Erysipelas.—  Lupus.— Syphilis. 

—Tumours.— Pulsating  exophthalmos,  and  other  surgical  diseases  of  the  orbit.  

Enucleation  of  the  eyeball.  Plastic  operations  on  the  face :  Blepharoplasty  (for- 
mation of  a  lid),  cheiloplasty  (formation  of  a  lip),  stomatoplasty  (formation  of  a 
mouth),  meloplasty  (formation  of  a  cheek). 

§  25.  Congenital  Malformations  of  the  Face.— Congenita]  malforma- 
tions of  the  face  are  due  to  disturbances  in  its  normal  development  in 
the  first  weeks  of  foetal  life. 

There  are  formed  in  the  foetus,  near  the  end  of  the  second  week,  four  deep 
clefts  on  each  side  below  the  cephalic  extremity — the  so-called  visceral  or 
branchial  clefts.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  branchial  clefts  in  birds 
and  mammals  were  complete  fissures.  His.  however,  has  shown  that  they 
are  only  furrows  or  pockets,  which  are  closed  by  delicate  membranes  con- 
sisting  at  the  thinnest  parts  only  of  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  of  the  phar- 
ynx. Born,  Kolliker,  and  others  have  since  adopted  this  view  of  His.  The 
designation  branchial  furrow  is  therefore  more  accurate.  In  pathological 
cases  a  branchial  furrow  may  no  doubt  break  though  into  the  pharynx — e.  g., 
in  a  congenital  fistula  of  the  neck  that  does  not  end  blindly  (see  Neck). 

There  noes  hand  in  hand  with  the  formation  of  these  branchial  furrows  the 
appearance  of  the  so-called  visceral  or  branchial  arches,  inasmuch  as  the 
tissue  between  the  furrows  becomes  thickened  from  behind  forward.  The 
first  of  these  branchial  arches  lies  between  the  oval  aperture  and  the  first 
branchial  furrow,  the  second  between  the  first  and  second  furrows,  the  third 
between  the  second  and  third,  and  the  last,  the  fourth,  between  the  third  and 
fourth  furrows. 

The  neck  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  three  lower  branchial  arches 
in  the  median  line  and  with  one  another. 

The  face  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  various  processes  which  grow 
out  from  the  first  or  mandibular  arch  and  from  the  frontal  portion  of  the 
skull  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  buccal  cleft  (see  Fig.  92).  The  superior 
maxillary  process  grows  out  of  the  first  branchial  arch  backward  and  upward 
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92.— Head  of  the  fa'tus  of  a  rabbit 
fourteen  days  old  (His). 
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from  the  buccal  cleft.  The  frontal  process  grows  down  from  above,  between 
the  two  superior  maxillary  processes.  This  frontal  process  is  then  divided 
into  a  middle  process  and  two  lateral  ones.    The  middle  frontal  process  is 

separated  from  the  lateral  one  on  each 
side  by  the  nasal  furrow.  The  middle 
frontal  process  is  then  again  divided 
into  halves  by  a  median  incisure.  From 
the  superior  maxillary  processes  which 
grow  upward  laterally  from  the  buccal 
cleft,  the  cheeks,  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  upper  lip,  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  two 
halves  of  the  soft  palate  are  formed. 
The  frontal  process  contains  the  anlage 
of  the  external  nose,  the  ethmoid  bone 
and  cartilaginous  septum,  the  lacuna  of 
the  upper  lip,  the  intermaxillary  bones, 
and  the  vomer.  The  first  branchial  arch 
subsequently  becomes  the  lower  jaw  and 
floor  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue  grows  from  the  region  of  the  three  superior 
branchial  arches  into  the  oral  aperture.  From  coalescence  of  the  parts 
named  with  one  another  and  in  the  median  line,  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
face  is  formed  in  which  the  nares  and  the  oral  aperture  persist  as  remains  of 
the  wide-open  buccal  cleft. 

All  the  branchial  clefts  disappear  in  the  course  of  the  later  development 
of  mammals  and  birds  except  the  first,  from  which  are  formed  the  external 
auditory  canal,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  congenital  malformations  of  the  face  owe  their  origin  to  the  above- 
mentioned  foetal  clefts.  If  coalescence  of  the  edges  of  the  foetal  clefts  does 
not  take  place,  abnormal  fissures  result.  If  the  coalescence  exceeds  the 
normal  limits,  so-called  atresia'  result. 

The  causes  of  malformations  of  the  face  •are  not  well  understood.  It  is 
perhaps  owing  to  mechanical  factors  that  the  coalescence  of  the  single  parts 
is  prevented — e.  g.,  the  interposition  of  portions  of  tissue  in  the  foetal  clefts 
or  furrows,  or  abnormal  intracranial  pressure  (hydrocephalus,  cephaloceles). 
Hereditary  transmission  is  comparatively  frequent,  through  the  mother 
chiefly,  and  but  rarely  through  the  father. 

Harelip. — The  most  common  congenital  fissure  formation  is  hare- 
lip, in  which  there  is  a  fissure  of  the  upper  lip  which  is  frequently 
combined  with  a  cleft  of  the  alveolar  process  and  the  hard  and  soft 
palate,  the  so-called  cleft  palate.  The  fissure  in  the  lip  and  in  the  bone 
almost  always  lies  to  one  side  of  the  median  line,  whereas  the  cleft  of 
the  soft  palate  and  the  uvula  is  always  in  the  middle,  since  the  latter 
arise  from  direct  union  of  the  palate  processes  in  the  middle  line  with- 
out co-operation  of  the  frontal  process. 

Harelip  is  caused  by  defective  or  complete  absence  of  coalescence 
of  the  middle  frontal  process  with  the  superior  maxillary  process  (Th. 
Kolliker),  or  by  the  failure  of  the  lateral  frontal  and  the  middle  frontal 
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processes  to  unite  (Albreclit,  see  Fig.  92).  It  may  be  single  or  double, 
and  incomplete  or  complete,  reaching  into  the  nostril  (see  Figs.  93,  94). 
Single  harelip  is  more  frequent  on  the  left  side,  and  occurs  oftener  in 


Fig.  93  a.  Fig.  93  b.  Fig.  93  c. 

Various  degrees  of  simple  hare-lip. 


boys  than  in  girls.  According  to  E.  Muller,  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
cases,  one  hundred  and  seventy  occurred  in  boys  and  one  hundred  in 
girls  ;  and  the  cleft  in  the  cases  of  single  harelip  occurred  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  times  on  the  left  side  and  only  sixty-two  times  on  the 
right  side.  In  cases  of  incomplete  fissure  of  the  lip,  a  cicatricial  line 
sometimes  extends  upward  from  the  cleft  similar  to  the  rhaphe  on  the 
perinseum.  Trendelenburg  properly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  histo- 
logically no  true  cicatrix  can  be  demonstrated,  but  that  coalescence  of 
the  tissue  is  here  altogether  normal.    Something  similar  is  observed 


Fig.  94  a.  Fig.  94  b.  Fig.  94  c. 

Various  degrees  of  double  hare-lip. 


also  in  oblique  facial  clefts  (see  Fig.  100,  page  189)  and  in  clefts  of  the 
palate. 

As  has  been  said,  harelip  is  often  combined  with  cleft  of  the  alveo- 
lar process  and  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  (cleft  palate,  or  wolf's  jaw). 

Clefts  in  the  alveolar  process  vary  very  much  in  length  and  breadth. 
They  either  terminate  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal  or 
extend  farther  into  the  hard  palate. 

To  the  single  or  double  fissure  of  the  alveolar  process  is  often  added 
a  single  or  double  cleft  of  the  hard  palate,  which  may  then  continue  on 
to  a  complete  or  incomplete  cleft  of  the  soft  palate,  which  is  always 
single  and  situated  in  the  middle  line. 

In  double  harelip  especially,  with  or  without  cleft  palate,  the  inter- 
maxillary bone  is  sometimes  pushed  forward  by  the  vomer  so  as  to 
form  a  protrusion  resembling  a  "  pope's  nose  "  or  snout  (see  Fig.  95). 
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In  other  cases  of  double  harelip  the  intermaxillary  bone  is  in  line  with 
the  alveolar  arch,  whereby  the  operation  for  closure  of  the  labial  cleft 
is  naturally  made  much  easier. 

Clefts  of  the  palate  also  frequently  occur  independently  of  harelip 
or  fissure  of  the  alveolar  arch.  Clefts  of  the  hard  palate  arise  when 
the  two  palate  processes  wholly  or  partially  fail  to 
unite.  In  cases  of  double  cleft  of  the  hard  palate  the 
vomer  is  not  united  with  the  two  palate  processes,  but 
forme  a  ridge  in  the  middle  line  between  the  two 
clefts.  If  there  is  no  harelip  or  alveolar  cleft,  the 
cleft  of  the  hard  palate  usually  ends  in  the  region  of 
the  anterior  palatine  foramen,  where,  as  is  known,  the 
ro.ect     superior  maxillary  process  and  the  frontal  process 

in#  intermaxil-  unite. 

lary  bone.  Qleits  of  the  soft  palate,  which  are  always  single 

and  situated  in  the  median  line,  occur  either  by  themselves  or  in  con- 
junction with  clefts  of  the  hard  palate,  the  alveolar  process,  and  the 
upper  lip.  If  the  cleft  in  the  soft  palate  is  incomplete,  one  finds  either 
a  slitlike  opening  in  the  velum  palati,  while  the  uvula  is  normal,  or 
the  reverse  is  true,  the  cleft  being  confined  to  the  latter.  In  case  of 
clefts  in  the  soft  palate,  its  lateral  portions  are  always  more  or  less 
incompletely  developed.  In  rare  cases  lateral  defects  occur  also  in  the 
anterior  palatine  arches  (Wolters,  Cohen). 

The  fissure  formations  in  the  upper  lip,  the  alveolar  processes,  and 
the  hard  and  soft  palate  that  have  been  mentioned  are  combined  in  the 
most  varied  manner,  and  each  also  occurs  by  itself.  The  most  ad- 
vanced degree  of  fissure  formation  is  the  double  complete  fissure  of  the 
lip,  the  jaw,  and  the  palate. 

According  to  Th.  Kolliker  and  Biondi,  the  cleft  in  the  lip  and  in  the 
alveolar  process  is  caused  by  the  non-union  of  the  middle  frontal  process  and 
the  superior  maxillary  process — that  is,  the  cleft  in  the  alveolar  process, 
according  to  this  view,  lies  between  the  intermaxillary  and  superior  maxil- 
lary bones.  According  to  the  Brst  author,  the  two  lateral  frontal  processes 
have  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  upper  lip.  According  to  Albrecht,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cleft  of  the  lip  and  the  jaw  is  caused  by  the  non-union  of 
the  lateral  and  middle  frontal  processes.  Albrecht  assumes  Pour  intermaxil- 
lary bones,  a  middle  and  a  lateral  on  each  side,  and  the  cleft  in  the  jaw  lies, 
according  to  his  view,  bet  ween  these — that  is,  between  the  lateral  and  middle 
incisors.  According  to  Albrecht,  then,  the  superior  maxillary  process  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  cleft  in  the  lip  and  the  jaw,  but  is  con- 
cerned in  the  oblique  facial  cleft  (see  Fig.  98),  which,  according  to  his  view, 
is  caused  by  the  non-union  of  the  lateral  frontal  process  and  the  superior 
maxillary  process.  Albrecht's  statements  have  been  fully  corroborated  by 
Meyer.    The  latter  found,  in  the  upper  jaw  of  twenty-two  newborn  children 
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FlG.  96. — Double  hare- 
lip with  absence  of  the 
intermaxillary  bone. 


and  foetuses  of  from  seven  to  nine  months,  a  distinct  suture  bel  ween  the  outer 
and  inner  incisors,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  two  intermaxillary  bones 
on  each  side.  Biondi  also  corroborates  the  occurrence 
of  two  intermaxillary  bones  on  each  side,  one  of  which, 
however,  originates  from  the  superior  maxillary  process 
and  the  other  from  the  frontal  process.  Albrechts  state- 
ments with  reference  to  the  location  of  harelip  do  not, 
to  be  sure,  meet  all  cases.  As  Trendelenburg  has  stated, 
there  are  clefts  of  the  jaw  which  run  between  the  canine 
tooth  and  the  lateral  incisor.  The  location  of  the  cleft  is  probably  not 
always  constant,  as  Morian  has  also  stated,  basing  his  opinion  upon  an  inter- 
esting case. 

In  the  worst  cases  of  fissure  formation  the  intermaxillary  bones  and  the 
vomer  are  sometimes  absent,  so  that  beneath  the  nose  there  is  a  broad  median 
defect  (Fig.  96).  Trendelenburg  regards  these  as  cases  of  double  fissure  forma- 
tion, with  absence  of  the  middle  piece.  They  are  due  to  defective  develop- 
ment of  the  middle  frontal  process.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  middle 
portion  of  the  upper  lip,  the  intermaxillary  bones,  the  nasal  septum,  and  the 
nasal  hones  may  be  entirely  wanting,  while  in  spite  of  this  the  two  superior 
maxillary  bones  have  firmly  united  (Engel). 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  congenital  atresia  of  the  pos- 
terior nares  in  the  early  development  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  skull. 

In  cases  of  defective  development  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  skull  there 
are  also,  as  a  rule,  cono-enital  defects  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  brain,  while 
the  lateral  portions  coalesce  with  one  another,  as  sometimes  happens  also  in 
the  skull  when  the  intermediate  portion  is  absent.  This  malformation  of  the 
brain  (arrhinencephalia)  has  been  recently  studied  more  in  detail,  especially 
by  Kundrat.  Defects  in  the  brain  also  occur  in  connection  with  single  cleft 
of  the  lip  and  palate  without  other  cranial  defects. 

The  formation  of  supernumerary  teeth  as  a  foetal  overproduction  is  some- 
times observed  in  cases  of  cleft  of  the  lip  and  jaw.    This  is  analogous  to  the 

formation  of  auricular  appendages  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  first  branchial  arch. 

Of  other  fissure  formations  of  the  face  I 
mention  here,  to  begin  with,  the  rare  median 
cleft  of  the  upper  lip  which  usually  extends 
through  about  half  of  it,  and  is  sometimes  com- 
bined (see  Fig.  97)  with  the  formation  of  a  fur- 
row on  the  nose,  so  that  the  nostrils  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  sulcus  (Witzel).  In  complete  median 
harelip  the  palate  is  usually  cleft  as  well.  The 
rare  nasal  fistulas  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  nose 
and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  nasal  septum  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  mildest  grade  of  median  facial  cleft  (Trendelenburg, 
Beely,  Ruysch,  Bramann).  Congenital  longitudinal  cicatrices  have  also 
been  seen  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  nose.    The  rare  congenital  labial 


Fig.  97. — Median  fissure  of 
the  upper  lip  and  deform- 
ity or  the  nose  (Trendel- 
enburg). 
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fistulae  deserve  mention  here.  They  are  found  on  the  lower  lip,  less 
often  on  the  upper.  They  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  median 
vertical  groove  of  the  lip,  are  lined  with  pavement  epithelium,  and 
contain  sebaceous  and  mucous  glands. 

Witzel  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  skull  of  a  newborn  clog  with 
a  congenital  median  cleft  of  the  upper  half  of  the  face.  The  real  malforma- 
tion was  found  to  consist  in  a  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  nose  dividing  the 
cutaneous  and  cartilaginous  septum  in  the  median  line  and  continuing  as  far 
as  the  vomer,  which  was  flattened  but  undivided.  Between  the  halves  of  the 
nose,  which  were  everted,  the  dura  mater  was  found  to  protrude  from  above. 
Leuckart,  Amnion,  Albert,  Poppe,  and  others  have  seen  similar  cases.  The 
cause  of  the  malformation  is  looked  for  by  Witzel  in  the  persisting  palate 
process,  which  by  its  growth  has  forced  the  nose  apart. 

The  rare  lateral  nasal  clefts  with  or  without  harelip  arise  from 
incomplete  coalescence  of  the  middle  and  lateral  frontal  processes.  In 
the  same  way  is  explained  also  (Madelung,  Angerer,  Kindler)  the  re- 
maining open  of  a  nostril  on  the  side,  which  is  sometimes  combined 
with  vertical  fissure  of  the  upper  or  lower  eyelid  (coloboma).  Congeni- 
tal atresia  of  the  nares  and  entire  absence  of  the  nose  are  very  rare. 
Trendelenburg  mentions  a  case  observed  by  Maisonneuve  of  a  nearly 
normally  developed  female  child  seven  months  old  whose  nose  was 
absent.    In  its  place  there  was  a  level  skin  surface  in  which,  instead  of 


the  nares,  were  two  little  openings  scarcely  a  millimetre  in  diameter 
and  three  centimetres  apart.  Landow  observed  absence  of  one  (the 
left)  half  of  the  nose. 

If  union  does  not  take  place  between  the  lateral  frontal  process 
and  the  superior  maxillary  process  (see  Fig.  92,  page  184),  an  oblique 
facial  cleft  results,  which  corresponds  to  the  naso-orbital  furrow.  It 
usually  begins  at  the  free  border  of  the  upper  Up  or  in  the  corner 
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of  the  mouth  and  terminates  in  the  region  of  the  lower  eyelid  or  ex- 
tends over  the  fronto-temporal  region  as  far  as  the  hair  border  (Fig.  98, 
after  Hasselmaim).    In  rare  cases  it  is  double.    The  case  observed  by 

Guersant  (see  Fig.  99)  is  to  be  regarded, 
no  doubt,  as  one  of  double,  very  broad, 
oblique  facial  cleft.  It  is  sometimes  com- 
bined with  enlargement  of  the  oval  aper- 


Fig.  100. — Congenital  cicatrization  of 
an  oblique  facial  cleft  ^Kraske). 


Fig.  101. — Congenital  fissure  of  the  cheek  (macro- 
stoma)  in  a  male  child  two  months  old  which  waa 
cured  by  freshening  and  suturing  the  edges. 


ture  (macrostoma)  (see  Fig.  99) — that  is,  with  transverse  cleft  of  the 
cheek.  The  oblique  facial  cleft  usually  involves  only  the  soft  parts ; 
sometimes,  however,  the  bones  of  the  face  participate,  so  that  the 
upper  jaw  and  the  hard  and  soft  palate  may  be  separated. 

Cicatrices  are  sometimes  found  in  the  naso-orbital  furrow,  caused 
by  retarded  intra-uterine  coalescence  of  an  oblique  facial  cleft,  wTith  or 
without  fissure  of  the  upper  lip  and  lower  eyelid  (see  Fig.  100).  The 
complete  coalescence  of  both  eyelids  and  absence  of  the  upper  lids  is  a 
very  rare  malformation  in  the  region  of  the  foetal  naso-orbital  furrow 
between  the  lateral  frontal  process  and  the  superior  maxillary  process. 

If  coalescence  of  the  mandibular  arch  and  the  superior  maxillary 
process  (see  Fig.  92,  page  184)  does  not  take  place,  a  transverse  cleft 
of  the  face  or  cheek  results,  which  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral  (see 
Figs.  99,  101).  Transverse  facial  clefts  usually  begin  at  the  corner  of 
the  mouth — that  is,  the  oval  aperture  is  enlarged  (macrostoma).  The 
extent  of  the  cleft  varies  greatly.  In  extreme  cases  it  reaches  as  far  as 
the  last  molar,  or  even  to  the  outer  ear,  and  the  retention  of  food  in  the 
mouth,  and  consequently  nutrition,  are  seriously  interfered  with.  Mal- 
formation in  the  region  of  the  mandibular  arch  is  often  combined  with 
deformities  of  the  ear  and  with  auricular  appendages,  or  with  oblique 
facial  cleft,  harelip,  or  rudimentary  development  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  above-mentioned  auricular  appendages  are  pieces  of  skin  the  size  of  a 
hemp  seed  or  a  cherry  stone,  or  larger,  which  usually  have  a  nucleus  of  car- 
tilage, and  are  found  especially  in  front  of  the  ear  in  the  region  of  the  tragus 
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or  on  the  cheek,  very  rarely  behind  the  ear.  They  may  be  explained  as  an 
overproduction  of  tissue.  Analogous  formations  are  found  on  the  neck  at 
the  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  where  congenital  fistulas  of  the 
neck,  resulting  from  incomplete  closure  of  the  branchial  clefts,  usually  have 
their  external  opening-. 

The  opposite  of  macrostoma,  an  abnormally  small  oral  aperture 
(microstoma),  arises  from  too  complete  coalescence  of  the  superior 
maxillary  processes  with  the  first  branchial  arch,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  smallness  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Fissures  of  the  lower  lip,  resulting  from  incomplete  coalescence  of 
the  halves  of  the  first  branchial  arch,  which  are  usually  situated  in 
the  median  line,  are,  according  to  Trendelenburg,  extremely  rare.  The 
cleft  affects  either  the  lower  lip  only,  or  the  lower  jaw  also  and  the 
tongue.  Thorndike  observed  a  complete  cleft  of  the  soft  parts  and 
the  lower  jaw  reaching  nearly  to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  tip  of  the 
tongue  which  had  no  cleft  was  attached  near  the  hyoid  bone.  Wol- 
fler  saw  a  case  of  median  cleft  of  the  lower  jaw,  while  the  lower  lip 
showed  in  the  middle  line  a  cicatrix  with  irregular  distortion  of  the 
vermilion  border.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  median  cleft  of  the 
lower  lip,  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  tongue,  in  all  of  which  the  edges 
were  united  by  scar  tissue. 

Trendelenburg  mentions  an  observation  by  Engel  of  too  complete 
a  coalescence  in  the  region  of  the  first  branchial  arch — that  is,  of  a 
congenital  adhesion  of  the  tongue  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The 
tongue  was  also  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  in  the  case  of 
median  cleft  of  the  lower  jaw  which  was  seen  by  Wolfler. 

Of  other  malformations  in  the  region  of  the  first  branchial  arch,  fistulae 
of  the  lower  lip  should  be  mentioned,  which  have  been  described  more  in 
detail  by  Demarquay,  Rose,  Fritzsche,  Madelung,  and  others.  Two  dimples 
are  found,  usually  placed  symmetrically,  near  the  middle  line  in  the  ver- 
milion part  of  the  lower  lip,  each  of  which  forms  the  entrance  to  a  blind 
fistula  from  one  to  three  centimetres  long,  which  secretes  fluid  resembling 
saliva,  These  fistula?  of  the  lower  lip  are  malformations  from  arrested  de- 
velopment which  occur,  according  to  Trendelenburg,  only  in  connection 
with  harelip  and  cleft  palate.  The  hereditary  occurrence  of  the  same  is 
striking.  Smith  and  Israel  saw  also  a  unilateral  fistula  near  the  rod  por- 
tion of  the  lip,  which  maybe  regarded  as  a  rudimentary  second  oral  aperture 
since  a  duplicature  of  the  involved  half  of  the  jaw  was  suggested  by  a  bony 
prominence. 

Among  other  malformations  in  the  region  of  the  first  branchial  arch 
may  be  added  malformations  of  the  ear  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  especially 
fistulae  in  front  of  or  behind  the  ear,  on  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  on  the  con- 
cha ;  increase  or  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  ear  even  to  complete  absence  of 
the  auricle ;  and  finally  closure  or  absence  of  the  external  auditory  canal 
The  rudimentary  development  of  the  ear  is  often  combined  with  defective 
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formation  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  connection  with  unilateral  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  the  ear  and  (he  lower  jaw  there  usually  exists  asymmetry  of 
the  l  ace  Auricular  appendages  on  the  ear  and  in  its  neighbourhood  ha  ve 
already  been  mentioned  (page  189). 

Lastly  may  be  mentioned  among  malformations  in  this  region  the  exist- 
ence of  two  rudimentary  lower  jaws  (epignathus  and  polygnathus)  and 
congenital  absence  of  the  entire  tongue  which  was  observed,  according  to 
Trendelenburg,  by  Jussieu  and  Spiller.  W.  Meyer  has  tabulated  twenty- 
three  cases  of  malformation  in  the  region  of  the  first  branchial  cleft  and  the 
first  branchial  arch  (Archiv  fur  klinische  Chirurgie,  Bd.  xxix). 

Unilateral  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  soft  parts  and  bones  of  the  face 
is  very  rare.  It  is  almost  always  combined  with  accumulations  of  pigment 
in  the  skin  and  excessive  development  of  the  sebaceous  ami  sweat  glands. 

Treatment  of  Congenital  Malformations  of  the  Face. — We  consider 
here  mainly  the  operative  treatment  of  clefts  of  the  lip  and  palate — that 
is,  simple  harelip  and  harelip  in  combination  with  cleft  of  the  jaw 
and  palate.  Other  fissure  formations  are  treated  upon  essentially  the 
same  principles.  In  some  of  the  above-mentioned  malformations, 
treatment  is  in  part  unnecessary  and  in  part  impossible. 

Operation  for  Harelip. — The  treatment  of  harelip  consists  in  care- 
fully freshening  the  margins  of  the  cleft  and  bringing  them  into  close 
apjMsition  by  means  of  sutures. 

When  should  the  operation  for  harelip  be  undertaken  ?  In  an- 
swering this  question  one  must  make  a  distinction  between  clefts  of 
the  lip  and  those  of  the  jaw  and  the  palate.  Many  surgeons  operate 
upon  harelip  as  early  as  possible — that  is,  for  example,  in  the  first  two 
weeks — because  they  think  that  the  nutrition  of  such  children  is  seri- 
ously interfered  with.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Children  with  cleft  of 
the  lip  which  is  not  too  wide  and  is  unaccompanied  by  cleft  of  the  jaw 
can  take  the  breast  if  the  nipple  is  well  developed,  and  children  with 
cleft  of  the  lip  and  palate  can  drink  from  the  bottle  if  only  the 
India-rubber  stopper  has  sufficient  length  and  width  and  not  too  small ' 
an  opening.  Such  children  can  not  take  the  breast,  it  is  true  ;  they 
must  be  nourished  with  the  bottle.  Konig  and  other  surgeons  have 
obtained  excellent  results  from  early  operation  upon  harelip,  perform- 
ing it  in  the  first  two  weeks.  Of  seventy  children  operated  upon 
before  the  end  of  the  second  week,  Konig  lost  only  one,  who  died  of 
erysipelas.  Trendelenburg  strongly  recommends  later  operation  upon 
harelip,  when  the  children  are  stronger  and  are  from  three  to  six 
months  old.  I  should,  in  general,  concur  in  his  opinion.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  child's  strength  is,  of  course,  of  great  importance.  The 
better  the  child's  state  of  nutrition  the  earlier  can  the  operation  be 
performed. 
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The  operation  for  cleft  of  both  jaw  and  palate  is  not  usually 
undertaken  till  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  eighth  year,  because 
not  till  then  do  the  children  have  the  intelligence  which  is  necessary 
in  connection  with  the  after-treatment.  Julius  Wolff  has  recently, 
however,  operated  upon  these  cases  in  the  first  year  with  very  good 
results. 

Simple  harelip  is  operated  upon  without  an  anesthetic  after  the 
arms  of  the  child  have  been  bound  to  its  side  with  a  broad  mull  band- 
age. The  best  way  is  for  an  assistant  sitting  in  a  chair  to  hold  the 
child  in  a  perpendicular  position,  grasping  the  head  from  behind  in  the 
region  of  the  malar  bones.  One  guards  against  haemorrhage  during 
the  freshening  of  the  cleft  margins  by  passing  a  temporary  suture 
around  the  coronary  artery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  corner  of  the 
mouth,  or  by  compression  with  small  artery  clamps,  or  by  the  hands  of 
an  assistant.  The  cleft  is  then  freshened  in  its  entire  extent,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  methods  given  below,  and  this  is  done  somewhat 
obliquely,  in  order  to  secure  broader  wound  surfaces — that  is,  one 
removes  somewhat  less  tissue  from  the  mucous  membrane  than  from 
the  outer  skin.  The  paring  is  accomplished  by  piercing  the  margin  of 
the  cleft  with  a  two-edged,  lance-shaped  knife,  or  a  small,  sharp- 
pointed  scalpel,  or  with  scissors.  The  two  borders  of  the  lip  should 
then  be  completely  detached  with  scissors  from  the  jaw,  in  order  that 
the  edges  of  the  wound  may  be  sufficiently  movable.  After  freshen- 
ing the  cleft  of  the  lip  and  detaching  it  from  the  jaw,  an  exact  suture 
is  applied  with  small  needles  and  fine  aseptic  silk ;  I  always  use  small 
Hagedorn  needles  for  the  purpose.  I  use  interrupted  sutures  of  fine 
aseptic  silk  which  has  been  treated  with  carbolic  acid  or  bichloride,  and 
then  sometimes  apply  a  continuous  catgut  suture  in  the  manner  that 
I  have  described  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  107).  The  inter- 
rupted sutures  should  take  the  form  of  deep  tension  sutures  at  some 
distance  from  the  margins,  while  exact  coaptation  is  accomplished  by 
the  continuous  catgut  suture.  The  mucous  membrane  should  not  be 
included  in  the  suture,  as  it  then  comes  to  lie  in  the  cleft  of  the  wound. 
Lead-plate  tension  sutures  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  108)  are 
usually  unnecessary,  but  they  are  sometimes  very  serviceable.  The 
figure-of-eight  suture  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  109)  has  very 
properly  gone  out  of  use.  In  order  to  keep  the  nostrils,  which  are 
often  much  contracted  after  the  operation,  sufficiently  open  for  respira- 
tion, thick- walled  and  not  too  short  India-rubber  tubes  may  be  inserted. 

What  method  of  freshening  is  to  be  recommended  ?  The  choice  of 
the  method  depends  in  part  upon  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  harelip, 
One  should  take  care,  above  all,  that  after  the  operation  no  disfiguring 
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notch  remains  in  the  margin  of  the  lip.  The  simple  linear  freshening 
of  the  cleft  is  therefore  usually  insufficient. 

I  mention  the  following  methods  of  freshening,  and  take  into  con- 
sideration, to  begin  with,  only  single  harelip  : 

1.  Graefe's  method  (Fig.  102).  After  freshening  the  cleft  by  a 
curved  incision,  sutures  are  inserted  in  such  a  way  that  the  curve  be- 
comes a  straight  line, 
and  the  line  of  union 
in  the  vermilion  bor- 
der projects  down- 
ward. This  method  is 
adapted  <  >nly  to  incom- 
plete harelip  or  slight 
notches  in  the  upper 
lip. 

2.  Nelatoif  s  meth- 
od (Fig.  103).  This  is 
likewise  suited  only  for  incomplete  harelip  or  slight  notches  in  the 
upper  lip.  The  border  of  the  cleft  is  detached  by  a  curved  incision 
and  drawn  downward  as  far  as  possible.  The  defect  thus  formed  is 
closed,  so  as  to  form  a  vertical  line  of  suture. 

3.  Method  of  J.  Wolff  usee  Langenbeck's  operation,  Fig.  113,  page 
200).  This  is  likewise  suited  especially  for  incomplete  harelip  which 
does  not  extend  into  the  nose. 

4.  Malgaigne's  method  (Fig.  104).  A  pedunculated  flap  is  fash- 
ioned from  the  red  portion  of  the  lip  on  each  side,  and  both  flaps  are 


Fio.  102  a. 


Fig.  102  b. 


Grade's  method  of  freshening  and  suture. 


Fig.  103  a.  Fio.  103  b.  Fig.  103  c. 

Nekton's  method  of  freshening  and  suture. 


allowed  to  fall  downward.  The  two  flaps  and  the  rest  of  the  defect 
are  then  united  in  a  vertical  line,  so  that  a  slight  prominence  results 
(see  Fig.  104  b  and  c). 

5.  Method  of  Geraldes  (see  Fig.  105).    The  freshening  is  apparent 
14 
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from  Fig.  105.  From  the  outer  margin  of  the  cleft  a  lower  flap  is 
formed  oat  of  the  red  portion  of  the  lip  and  an  upper  one  out  of  the 


Fig.  104  a.  Fig.  104  b.  Fig.  104  c. 


Malgaigne's  method  of  f  reshening  and  suture. 


inner  margin,  and  they  are  then  united,  as  shown  in  Fig.  105  c.  This 
is  a  very  serviceable  method,  which  I  can  thoroughly  recommend. 


Fig.  105  a.  Fig.  105  b.  Fig.  105  c. 

Geraldes's  method  of  freshening  and  suture. 


6.  Mirault's  method  (see  Fig.  106).  This  is  also  a  good  method, 
and  is  the  one  most  frequently  employed.    The  freshening  is  as  repre- 


Fio.  10G  a.  Fig.  106  b.  Fig.  106  c. 

Mirault's  method  of  freshening  and  suture. 


sentedin  Fig.  106  a.  A  flap  is  formed  preferably  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  cleft.    The  flap  must  not  be  too  small,  but  should  include  about 
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the  lower  third  of  the  upper  lip.  The  opposite  margin  of  the  cleft  is 
freshened,  so  as  to  form  a  corresponding  angle  (Fig.  106  b).  The 
sutures  are  inserted  in  such  a  way  that  the  nap  forms  the  lower  margin 
of  the  lip  (Fig.  106  c). 

The  methods  of  Mirault  and  Malgaigne  are  the  most  frequently 
used.  They  have  been  variously  modified,  especially  by  Simon,  Konig, 
ITagedorn,  Genzmer,  and  others. 


Fig.  107  a.  Fia.  107  b.  Fig.  107  c. 


Konig' s  method  of  freshening  and  suture. 

Konig  cuts  away  the  edges  of  the  cleft  completely  (Fig.  107),  and  a 
flap  is  then  formed  on  each  side  by  means  of  a  horizontal  incision, 
parallel  to  the  free  margin  of  the  lip.  In  suturing  them,  the  two  flaps 
are  tilted  somewhat  downward. 


Fig.  108  a.  Fio.  108  b.  Fig.  108  c. 

Ilaircdorn's  method  of  freshening  and  suture. 


Hagedorn  uses  a  very  serviceable  method,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
108. 

Genzmer  fashions  a  smaller  flap  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  cleft, 
and  a  larger  one  on  the  outer  margin,  and  then  unites  them  in  such  a 
way  that  the  smaller  flap  comes  to  lie  below.  I  can,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, warmly  recommend  this  method,  which  I  also  devised  inde- 
pendently. 

In  all  cases  of  complete  cleft  of  the  lip  which  are  wTide  and  extend 
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up  into  the  nose  one  must,  as  has  been  said,  detach  the  portion  of  lip 
iixed  to  the  upper  jaw,  especially  on  the  outer,  less  frequently  or  less 

extensively   on  the 


Fig.  109. — Liberating  incision 
about  the  uhv  nasi  (Dieil'en 
bach). 


Fig.  110. — Straight  liberating 
incisions  beneath  the  nose 
with  or  without  a  curved 
incision  around  one  or  both 
ahe  nasi. 


inner  margin  of  the 
cleft,  in  order  to 
make  the  borders  of 
the  cleft  more  mova- 
ble and  to  lessen  the 
tension  after  suture 
I  detach  the  margins 
of  the  cleft  from  the 


upper  jaw  m  every 
case.  Relaxation  in- 
cisions— e.  g.,  along 
the  ala  nasi,  after  Dieffenbach  (see  Fig.  109),  or  horizontally  beneath 
the  nose  with  or  without  a  curved  incision  around  one  or  both  alae  nasi 
(see  Fig.  110) — are  scarcely  ever  necessary. 

Special  measures  are  often  requisite  in  case  of  an  obliquely  situated 
or  prominent  intermaxillary  bone.  This  is  often  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  operation.  We  are  speaking  at  present  only  of  single  harelip. 
When  the  prominence  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  is  marked,  it  may  be 
bent  back  with  a  forceps,  or  it  may  be  detached  from  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess by  means  of  a  chisel  and  forced  back.  The  protruding  bone  has 
also  been  removed  entirely  with  a  small  chisel.  The  first  incisor  on 
that  side  is  then  lost.  All  these  operative  measures  on  the  intermaxil- 
lary bone  are  attended  with  much  loss  of  blood,  and  they  must  there- 


Fig.  Ill  a.  Fig.  Ill  b.  Fig.  Ill  c. 

Operation  for  double  harelip. 

fore  not  be  undertaken  too  early  in  the  case  of  a  delicate  child  (see 
also  page  197).  The  haemorrhage  should  be  arrested  as  far  as  possible 
by  compression  from  time  to  time. 

The  operation  for  double  harelip,  when  there  is  no  prominence  of 
the  intermaxillary  bone,  is  to  be  performed  in  essentially  the  same 
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manner  as  has  been  described  for  single  harelip— that  is,  all  the  bor- 
ders are  freshened.  The  best  way  is,  generally  speaking,  to  form  on 
each  side  a  rather  broad  Mirault's  flap  (see  Fig.  Ill  a  and  b)  and  then 
trim  off  the  tips  of  the  same  so  as  to  form  right  angles.  The  naps  are 
brought  together  below  the  intermediate  portion  to  form  the  free  mar- 
gin of  the  lip.  The  subsequent  suturing  of  the  naps  and  the  borders  of 
the  clefts  must  be  very  carefully  attended  to  (Fig.  Ill  c).  Incom- 
plete double  harelips  also,  which  do  not  extend  up  into  the  nose,  are 
best  closed  in  this  way.  If  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  lip  is  very 
small,  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  perform  the  operation  on  only  one  side 
at  first,  and  then  after  a  few  weeks  to  undertake  it  on  the  other  side. 


Fig.  132  a.  Fig.  il2  b.  Fro.  112  c. 

Hagedorn's  operation  tor  double  harelip:  «,  method  of  freshening  ;  b,  after  freshening ;  c,  after 

suture. 


Hagedorn's  method  is  strongly  to  be  recommended,  which  is  easily  un- 
derstood from  Fig.  112. 

If  double  harelip  is  complicated  with  prominence  of  the  intermax- 
illary bone  in  the  form  of  a  snout  (see  Fig.  95,  page  186),  various  plans 
have  been  adopted  for  correcting  the  resulting  deformity.  The  follow- 
ing methods  deserve  special  mention  : 

1.  Removal  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  is  the  simplest  method,  and, 
as  recent  investigations  have  shown,  it  answers  the  purpose  extremely 
well  (see  page  198). 

2.  The  gradual  forcing  back  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  by  the  op- 
eration for  harelip — e.  g.,  by  forming  very  movable  Haps,  by  means  of 
curved  incisions  about  the  alae  nasi,  after  Simon — or  by  pressure  with 
bandages,  or  India-rubber,  or  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  with  India- 
rubber  inserted,  etc.,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

3.  Forcing  back  the  intermaxillary  bone  by  operative  interference 
— e.  g.,  by  breaking  it  away  from  the  vomer,  or  by  fracture  of  the 
latter  (Gensonl),  or  by  resecting  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from  the  vomer, 
and  the  cartilaginous  nasal  septum  close  behind  the  intermaxillary  bone 
by  means  of  bone-cutting  forceps,  and  then  crowding  it  backward 
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(Blandin).  In  carrying  out  this  method,  haemorrhage  may  result  from 
injury  to  the  naso-palatine  arteries,  which  it  is  difficult  to  arrest  by 
compression,  cauterization,  or  packing,  and  usually  bony  union  does  not 
take  place,  but  the  intermaxillary  bone  lies  movable,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
alveolar  cleft.  This  movable  connection  is  very  disadvantageous  in  eat- 
ing, and,  even  in  case  bony  union  follows,  the  vomer  is  likewise  movable. 

Bardeleben's  method  of  subperiosteal  division  of  the  vomer  and 
nasal  septum  is  better  than  Blandin's.  A  longitudinal  incision  is  made 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer,  beginning  close  behind  the  in- 
terniaxillary  bone.  The  periosteum  and  the  mucous  membrane  are 
detached  with  a  small  elevator  on  both  sides  of  the  vomer,  and  the 
bone  is  divided  perpendicularly  with  bone-cutting  forceps  for  about 
one  or  two  centimetres  in  an  upward  direction,  and  the  intermaxillary 
bone  is  then  finally  crowded  back  against  the  vomer.  The  operation 
is  attended  with  comparatively  little  loss  of  blood,  because  the  naso- 
palatine arteries  are  pushed  aside  uninjured  with  the  periosteum. 
One  can  then  undertake  the  operation  for  the  harelip  immediately  at 
the  same  sitting,  as  the  replaced  intermaxillary  bone  is  best  held  back 
in  this  way.  The  cleft  in  the  alveolar  arch  is  sometimes  so  narrow  that 
the  projecting  intermaxillary  bone  can  not  be  replaced.  Its  removal  is 
then  necessary. 

This  removal  of  the  projecting  intermaxillary  bone  is  frequently 
resorted  to,  especially  in  England,  and  Trendelenburg  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  if  the  results  of  removal  and  reposition  of  the  bone  are 
judged  impartially,  the  difference  is  not  great.  Trendelenburg  also 
has  as  yet  seen  no  case  in  which  the  condition,  some  years  after  reposi- 
tion of  the  mtermaxillary  bone,  fully  answered  the  expectations  that 
had  been  entertained.  According  to  Partsch,  who  has  collected  thirty- 
one  cases  of  reposition  of  the  bone,  there  was  not  one  in  which  it  could 
be  used  in  eating,  owing  to  its  mobility  and  the  position  of  the  teeth. 
In  the  cases  operated  upon  by  Brims,  also,  the  replaced  bone  never 
united  firmly  (E.  Miiller).  On  the  other  hand,  Volkmann,  Braun, 
Gotthelf,  Partsch,  and  Eigenbrodt  have  shown  that  after  removal  of 
the  intermaxillary  bone  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  lit  well 
together,  and  the  disfigurement  is  not  very  great.  It  may  be,  there- 
fore, that  in  Germany  also  removal  of  the  projecting  intermaxillary 
bone  will  become  more  customary  in  the  future  than  it  has  been.  The 
defect  in  the  bone  may  be  filled  in  with  a  plate  containing  the  missing 
incisors.  In  milder  cases  reposition  of  the  bone  by  Bardeleben's 
method  will  still  continue  to  be  performed. 

The  After-treatment  of  Harelip  Operations  must  receive  great  attention, 
A  dressing:  is  not  necessary.    If  the  operation  has  been  performed  aseptically 
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and  the  child  has  received  good  care,  the  wound  always  heals  by  primary 
union.  The  child  is  fed  with  a  spoon,  or  may  be  allowed  to  suck  from  a  bot- 
tle with  a  soft  India-rubber  stopper.  The  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  quality  of  the  milk  and  to  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  bottle 
and  the  stopper.  The  apparatus  devised  by  Soxhlet  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose. 

Along  the  suture-line,  which  remains  fully  uncovered,  crusts  form  in  the 
next  few  days,  which  should  1)0  left  entirely  alone  until  the  removal  of  the 
sutures  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  nos- 
trils, which  are  often  very  much  contracted,  do  not  become  obstructed  by 
dried  blood  or  mucus,  as  suffocation  may  easily  ensue  front  this  cause.  This 
danger  must  be  strongly  impressed  upon  the  attendants.  It  is  best  avoided 
by  inserting  thick-walled  and  not  too  short  India-rubber  tubes  into  the 
lower  meatus,  as  has  already  been  stated.  During  the  after-treatment  every- 
thing should  be  avoided  which  causes  tension  on  the  wound  or  makes  the 
child  cry. 

The  first  sutures  are  removed  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Some  are 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  fifth  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  fine 
catgut  sutures.  The  outer  loops  fall  away  of  themselves,  or  may  be  picked 
oil'  with  small  forceps  after  the  absorption  of  the  inner  loops.  All  pulling 
must  be  avoided  in  removing  the  sutures.  The  head  of  the  child  should  be 
firmly  held,  and  the  scissors  pushed  under  the  loop  without  drawing  upon 
the  thread.  The  crusts  of  blood  clot  arc  carefully  removed  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  suture  line  may  then  be  covered  with  a  little  boric  ointment  to  pre- 
vent the  further  formation  of  crusts.  Dressings  for  relieving  tension,  and 
the  use  of  other  special  apparatus  after  the  removal  of  the  sutures,  are  unneces- 
sary. If,  after  their  removal,  the  wound  should  threaten  to  open  again,  in 
consequence  of  suppuration  or  injudicious  after-treatment  of  any  kind,  this 
should  be  prevented  by  secondary  suture,  and  if  it  actually  does  open  it  must 
be  closed  again  by  suture  while  its  margins  are  still  sufficiently  fresh.  The 
secondary  sutures  must,  of  course,  be  inserted  farther  from  the  edge  of  the 
wound  than  the  primary.  Generally  speaking,  the  experience  with  secondary 
suture  is  not  very  favourable,  as  healing  often  fails  to  take  place  after  all. 
In  such  cases  one  must  wait  at  least  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  and  it  is  better 
to  wait  from  four  to  six  or  even  nine  months,  until  the  cicatricial  borders  of 
the  cleft  have  again  become  soft  and  extensible,  before  performing  a  second 
operation. 

Any  secondary  operations  with  a  view  to  improving  the  cosmetic  result 
should  not  be  undertaken  too  early,  often  not  until  the  age  of  puberty. 
These  are  performed  most  commonly  for  a  defective  union  at  the  nostril, 
too  large  a  nostril,  and  for  a  notch  or  unsymmetrical  contour  of  the  ver- 
milion border.  In  case  of  insufficient  union  at  the  nostril  or  too  large  a 
nostril,  the  secondary  operation  consists  in  freshening  the  defect,  detaching 
the  ala  nasi  from  the  underlying  parts,  and  suture.  Notches  on  the  ver- 
milion border  can  be  easily  remedied,  like  incomplete  harelip,  by  means  of 
a  curved  incision  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  lip  and  by  suture  in  a  vertical 
direction,  as  Nelaton  has  recommended  (see  page  193,  Fig.  103).  Wolff  has 
secured  excellent  results  in  these  cases  by  means  of  Langenbeck's  operation. 
By  this  method  (see  Fig.  113)  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  border  of  the  lip 
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nearly  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth  is  separated  from  the  lip  and  sutured  in 
such  a  way  that  a  part  of  the  detached  margin  is  brought  together  as  a 
prominence  in  the  middle  line,  and  here  united  longitudinally  by  sutures. 

The  line  of  suture  is  finally      j      1      shaped  (Fig.  113  c).    The  projecting 

piece  winch  is  at  first  rather  malformed  finally  retracts,  so  that  it  comes  to 
resemble  the  normal  prominence  at  this  point  below  the  median  vertical 


f 


Fig.  113  a. 


Fig.  113  b. 


Fig.  113  c. 


Operation  for  hare-lip  by  separation  or  displacement  of  the  vermilion  border  (Langenbeck  and 

Wolff ). 


groove.  One  can  operate  in  this  way  also  in  case  of  incomplete  harelip 
which  does  not  extend  up  into  the  nose.  If  the  border  of  the  lip  is  some- 
what higher  on  one  side,  partial  excisions  are  often  sufficient. 

The  mortality  attending  operation  for  harelip  is  small,  if  the  operation  is 
performed  in  accordance  with  aseptic  rules  and  by  an  experienced  surgeon, 
and  the  children  are  properly  cared  for  afterward.    In  the  first  two  weeks 

after  the  operation  the  mortality  amounts, 
according  to  Fritzsche,  to  about  five  per  cent, 
and  even  this  estimate  is  too  high  for  many 
surgeotis.  The  mortality  from  the  affection 
or  from  the  operation  increases,  generally 
speaking,  with  the  degree  of  the  malforma- 
tion. A  large  percentage  of  children  with 
harelip,  after  passing  through  the  operation 
successfully,  die  later  at  home,  under  un- 
favourable hygienic  surroundings,  from  dis- 
turbances of  digestion,  marasmus,  and  bron- 
cho-pneumonia, resulting  from  insufficient 
care  and  nutrition.  The  total  mortality  of 
all  children  operated  upon  during  their  first 
year  is  therefore  surprisingly  high.  Accord- 
ing to  Trendelenburg  it  reaches  41*6  per 
cent.  Herrmann's  statistics  show  that  it 
amounts  m  the  first  months  to  52'4  per  cent,  and  then  gradually  falls  in  the 
later  months  to  39'4,  32%  and  20  per  cent.  Gotthelf  secured  similar  statisti- 
cal results. 

The  other  above-mentioned  clefts  of  the  face  are  treated  by  fresh- 
ening and  careful  suture,  upon  essentially  the  same  principles  as  hare- 


Fig.  114. — Oblique  facial  cleft  cured 
by  several  operations. 
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lip.  That  one  can  in  several  sittings  secure  excellent  results  in  treating 
extensive  clefts  of  the  face  is  proved  by  Hasselmann's  case  represented 
above  in  Fig.  98,  page  188,  which  finally",  after  several  operations,  gave 
the  result  shown  in  Fig.  114. 

For  the  operations  for  clefts  of  the  jaw  and  the  palate,  see  Urano- 
plasty and  Staphylorrhaphy,  §  63. 

§  26.  Injuries  of  the  Soft  Parts  of  the  Face.— Wounds,  especially 
incised  wounds,  occur  very  frequently  in  all  parts  of  the  face,  particu- 
larly from  rapiers,  knives,  daggers,  fragments  of  glass,  etc.  Dangerous 
haemorrhages  may  arise  from  injury  of  the  facial  or  temporal  artery, 
and  especially  the  deep  temporal  artery.  (For  injury  of  the  temporal 
artery  see  also  pages  5-9.)  Aneurisms  not  infrequently  result  from 
injury  of  the  above-named  arteries.  Of  other  injuries  in  the  face, 
those  of  the  eyes,  the  nasal  duct  with  subsequent  lachrymal  fistula,  the 
facial  nerve,  Steno's  duct  (see  parotid),  complete  or  incomplete  sever- 
ing of  the  tip  of  the  nose  or  of  the  ear,  etc.,  are  of  special  importance. 
The  underlying  bone  is  not  infrequently  injured,  and  in  some  cases  the 
nasal  cavity,  the  frontal  sinus,  or  the  antrum  of  Highmore  is  opened. 

In  punctured  wounds  the  important  thing  is  to  know  the  depth  of 
the  injury  ;  whether  a  deep-lying  artery — e.  g.,  the  deep  temporal 
artery — is  injured  ;  whether  the  antrum  of  Highmore  is  opened ;  and 
whether  the  cranial  cavity  has  been  entered  or  even  the  brain  itself 
injured  by  stabs — e.  g.,  through  the  nose  and  cribriform  plate  or  the 
orbit.  The  point  of  the  instrument  that  inflicts  the  injury  is  not  infre- 
quently broken  off  in  the  bone,  in  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  in  the 
nose,  or  in  the  orbit,  and  either  heals  up  here  without  reaction  or  leads 
to  cellulitis,  or  even  death  in  case  of  penetrating  injuries  of  the  skull, 
for  example,  from  meningitis  or  abscess  of  the  brain.  Foreign  bodies 
that  heal  in  place  often  wander  about  and  appear  again  in  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

Eegarding  wounds  caused  by  the  bites  of  different  animals  and 
poisoned  wounds,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery, 

§§  T6-82. 

Lacerated  and  contused  wounds  have  also  been  sufficiently  discussed 
in  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  87,  as  well  as  subcutaneous  contusions  and 
haematomata  without  any  external  wound  (see  §  92).  Subcutaneous 
haemorrhages  in  connection  with  contusions  occur  particularly  in  those 
parts  of  the  face  where  there  is  loose  cellular  tissue,  as  on  the  eyelids 
or  the  lips.    They  are  altogether  free  from  danger. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  face  are  observed  chiefly,  in  time  of  peace, 
among-  suicides  from  shooting  into  the  mouth.  In  such  cases  the  ball 
very  often  passes  through  the  hard  palate  into  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the 
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exit  opening  lies  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  as  the  person  bends  his  head 
too  far  back  at  the  moment  of  the  discharge.  In  other  cases  death 
ensues  immediately  in  consequence  of  haemorrhage  or  of  injury  to  the 
brain.  Extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  and  shattering  of  the 
hones  of  the  face  and  cranium  also  attend  injuries  from  pistols  loaded 
with  water.  The  most  severe  gunshot  injuries  of  the  face  are  seen  in 
war  from  the  use  of  bombs  and  heavy  ordnance  in  general.  Spent 
balls  not  infrequently  remain  in  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  or  in  the 
nasal  cavity,  or  occasion  merely  contusions  of  the  soft  parts.  A  re- 
serve officer  experienced  a  rare  injury  from  shooting  in  1870,  who,  as 
Trendelenburg  mentions,  was  shot  transversely  through  the  cheeks  and 
the  mouth  without  injury  to  the  bones,  being  struck  just  as  he  was 

shouting  'k  Eurrah  !  " 

The  burning  of  the  skin,  especially  in  case  of  shots  tired  from  a 
very  short  distance,  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  consequence  of  the  heal- 
ing in  of  grains  of  powder,  the  skin  of  the  face  often  remains  of  a  per- 
manent grayish-black  colour.  Much  the  same  is  true  when  small  shot 
is  used,  by  which,  moreover,  very  extensive  destruction  may  be  caused 
if  tired  from  a  short  distance. 

See  also  the  discussion  of  gunshot  wounds  in  Principles  of  Surgery. 

§  124. 

Cephalic  Tetanus.— After  injuries  in  the  region  supplied  by  one  of  the 
twelve  cranial  nerves,  so  called,  cephalic  tetanus  occasionally  occurs — that  is, 
tetanus  which  is  mainly  confined  to  the  head.    Thei*e  is  a  tetanic  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  so-called  trismus,  which  is  usually  combined 
with  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  and  spasm  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles 
(Rose).    On  account  of  the  spasm  of  the  pharynx,  analogous  to  that  in  hy- 
drophobia, this  tetanus  has  been  called  hydrophobic  tetanus.    Rose  explains 
the  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  as  arising  from  the  incarceration  of  the 
swollen  facial  nerve  in  the  Fallopian  canal.    According  to  Brunner.  this 
paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  in  connection  with  cephalic  tetanus,  is  based 
upon  errors  in  observation.    Brunner  produced  cephalic  tetanus  in  rabbits 
and  Gruinea-pigs  by  means  of  inoculation  with  pure  cultures  of  the  tetanus 
bacillus,  and  found  that  there  was  no  paralysis  of  the  involved  side  of  the 
face,  but  that  the  apparent  asymmetry  resembling  that  in  facial  paralysis 
was,  on  the  contrary,  conditioned  upon  tetanic  contraction.     When  inocu- 
lations were  made  in  the  median  line  of  the  face,  both  sides  were  tetanic. 
If.  in  connection  with  unilateral  inoculation,  the  facial  nerve  on  that  side 
was  divided,  facial  paralysis  then  first  made  its  appearance,  the  contracting 
muscles  becoming  relaxed.    As  P.  Klenun  has  also  stated,  paralysis  of  the 
facial  nerve  is  probably  nevertheless  present  in  a  portion  of  the  cases. 

Cephalic  tetanus  is  not  always  fatal.  Of 'fourteen  cases  collected  by 
GKiterbock  and  Bernhardt,  four  recovered.  Chronic  cases,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  tabulation  of  Klemm,  the  affection  may  last  from  four  to  twelve 
weeks,  are  more  likely  to  recover  than  acute  cases.    Of  twenty-four  patients 
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with  cephalic  tetanus,  seven,  according  to  Klemm,  recovered,  and  of  these 
seven  cases  six  were  chronic. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  face  conforms  to  general  rules,  and 
must  be  strictly  aseptic  in  accordance  with  the  methods  described  more 
in  detail  in  Principles  of  Surgery  (see  §88).    The  arrest  of  haemor- 
rhage by  ligation  of  the  arteries  involved  is  only  necessary  when  the 
facial  and  temporal  arteries  are  injured.     If  the  wound  is  sutured 
aseptically,  and  its  edges  brought  into  exact  coaptation,  silk  or  catgut 
being  used,  wounds  of  the  face  heal  in  a  few  days  by  primary  union. 
Simple  interrupted  sutures  with  tine  silk  and  a  continuous  catgut 
suture  are  the  best.    Sutures  about  the  eyelids  and  the  lips  must  be 
inserted  with  special  care,  in  order  that  the  contours  of  these  parts  may 
become  as  normal  as  possible  again.    If  the  orbit  is  opened  through 
in  jury  of  the  tarso-orbital  fascia,  drainage  is  accomplished,  if  necessary, 
by  means  of  inserted  catgut  threads.    If  the  facial  nerve  is  injured, 
direct  or  indirect  (paraneurotie),  neurorrhaphy  is  performed  (see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,     88).     Completely  detached  portions  of  the  nose 
and  ear  are  more  likely  to  unite  again  if  sutured  in  place  at  once  asep- 
tically and  if  there  is  no  suppuration.    Berenger-Feraud  has  collected 
four  cases  of  complete  detachment  of  the  auricle  in  which  a  complete 
reunion  was  obtained.    In  a  case  reported  by  Manni  (1834)  the  injured 
person,  as  Trendelenburg  mentions,  had  carried  his  detached  ear  several 
hours  in  Ins  pocket  before  it  was  replaced,  and  still  it  healed  in  place. 
Flap  wounds  must  be  sutured  so  as  not  to  produce  traction  in  any  way 
upon  the  nutritive  pedicle. 

In  punctured  wounds  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  bodies  in  the  wound,  and  to  the  possible  puncture  of 
an  artery,  especially  the  deep  temporal  arteries  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  on  pages  5  and  9.  When  speaking  of  injuries  of  the  skull 
we  described  sufficiently  the  treatment  of  punctured  wounds  penetra- 
ting into  the  cranial  cavity— e.  g.,  through  the  orbit  or  through  the 
nasal  cavity  or  the  cribriform  plate. 

The  treatment  of  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  and  contusions 
without  wounds  (hsematomata),  has  been  described  in  detail  in  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  §§  88,  92.  For  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  the 
reader  is  likewise  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  124;  and  for 
injuries  from  this  cause  to  the  brain  and  its  adnexa,  to  §§  15-20.  The 
treatment  of  powder  burns  of  the  face  is  given  on  page  205.  In  gun- 
shot injuries  of  the  face  one  must  be  especially  on  his  guard  against 
secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  branches  of  the  facial,  the  internal 
maxillary,  and  the  superficial  and  deep  temporal  arteries,  especially  at 
the  time  of  suppuration  after  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  day.  When 
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there  is  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  month  or  nose,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  find  its  source,  so  that  prompt  ligation  of  the  common  or  exter- 
nal carotid  artery  may  be  necessary.  Ligation  of  the  common  carotid 
artery  is  simplest,  but  the  brain  is  affected  thereby.  Ligation  of  the 
external  carotid  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  difficult,  but  it  leaves  the 
brain  unaffected  (see  Surgery  of  the  Neck,  Ligation  of  the  Carotid 
Arteries).  After  the  establishment  of  the  circulation  through  the  col- 
lateral vessels  of  the  uninj  '.red  side,  secondary  haemorrhage  may  ensue, 
so  that  ligation  of  the  carotid  may  here  also  be  necessary  if  one  can  not 
arrest  tiie  haemorrhage  by  proximal  and  distal  ligation  of  the  injured 
vessel  in  the  wound. 

Ligation  of  the  facial  artery  is  performed  at  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  masseter  muscle,  where  the  artery  passes  over  the  border  of  the 
lower  jaw.  An  incision  is  made  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  masseter 
muscle. 

The  occipital  artery  is  found  by  means  of  a  vertical  incision,  which 
lies  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  mastoid  process. 

For  ligation  of  the  superficial  and  deep  temporal  arteries,  see 
page  9. 

For  a  description  of  ligation  of  the  common,  the  external,  and  the 
internal  carotid  arteries,  see  Surgerv  of  the  Neck,  8  90. 

Burns  of  the  Face  are  most  commonly  caused  by  hot  or  boiling 
liquids,  by  caustics,  direct  contact  with  a  flame,  by  the  explosion  of 
powder,  illuminating  gas,  fire  damp  in  mines,  etc..  The  first  and  mild- 
est grade  of  burning  is  characterized  by  hyperemia,  the  second  by 
the  formation  of  vesicles,  and  the  third  by  eschar  formation.  The 
mildest  burns  arise  from  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  pedes- 
trians, for  example,  after  exhausting  tramps  in  great  heat  {erythema 
solare).  Deep  burns  of  the  face  are  observed  especially  among  epi- 
leptics and  the  insane.  Burns  of  the  face  are  very  varied.  The  eyes 
arc  usually  protected  from  the  direct  influence  of  burns  by  the  closing 
of  the  lids,  so  that  usually  the  lashes  and  eyebrows  only  are  burned,  but 
severe  conjunctivitis,  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  and  complete  blindness  result 
only  too  often  from  deep  injury  of  the  bulb. 

The  disfiguring  cicatricial  contractions  which  result  from  deep  burns 
of  the  face  are  also  of  special  interest,  These  may  be,  for  example,  on 
the  eyelids  (ectropium),  the  alae  nasi,  the  cheeks,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  diminished  in  size  or 
prevented  by  cicatricial  lockjaw  from  opening  sufficiently.  Extensive 
and  thick  cicatricial  bands  sometimes  form  between  the  neck  and  the 
region  of  the  chin  (Fig.  115),  so  that  flexion  of  the  head  is  seriously 
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Fig.  115. — Cicatrices  following  a  burn  from 
boiling  water  in  a  boy  five  years  of  age. 


interfered  with,  and  the  skin  of  the  face,  together  with  the  mouth  and 
the  eyelids,  may  he  drawn  downward.  (For  a  discussion  of  hums,  sun- 
stroke, and  lightning-stroke,  see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  90.) 

The  treatment  of  burns  of  the  face  conforms  to  the  principles 
given  more  in  detail  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  90.  Disfiguring 
cicatricial  contractions  are  to  he  pre- 
vented as  far  as  possible,  especially 
by  Thiersch's  skin-grafting  (see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  §42).  In  case 
they  already  exist,  they  are  to  he 
overcome  by  plastic  operations  (see 
§§  29-33,  Plastic  Operations  upon 
the  Face).  B.  Credo  has  shown  in 
one  case  what  excellent  results  may 
be  obtained  by  plastic  operations  and 
skin-grafting  after  burns  of  the  face. 
In  case  of  powder  burns,  the  grains 
that  have  been  forced  into  the  skin 
may  be  removed  by  curetting  the 
skin  with  a  sharp  spoon  to  prevent 
the  disfiguring  pigmentation  of  the 
cutis  which  would  otherwise  be  permanent.  Hebra  recommends  ap- 
plying compresses  wet  with  1 -to- 100  bichloride,  so  as  to  make  the  skin 
raw  superficially,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  scrape  off  the  softened 
cutis  with  the  powder  grains  that  are  contained  in  it. 

For  sunburns,  compresses  wet  in  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  dilutus 
and  ice  are  applied,  and  the  face  is  smeared  with  unguentum  diachylon 
or  vaseline,  and  afterward  powdered  with  starch  or  oxide  of  zinc  with 
starch  (1  to  5-10).  As  precautionary  measures  against  such  burns  from 
the  sun's  rays  during  mountain  tramps,  the  use  of  sun  umbrellas,  the 
wearing  of  veils,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  recommended.  People  with  a 
delicate  skin  should  besmear  the  face  lightly  when  making  long  trips 
with  vaseline,  hart's  suet,  lard,  or  unguentum  diachylon,  and  then  pow- 
der it  with  starch. 

For  a  description  of  frostbites  and  their  treatment  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Principles  of  kSurgery,  ^  1)1.  In  the  action  of  cold  upon 
the  face,  the  nose  and  the  ears  are  especially  endangered.  The  usual 
result  is  simply  red  ears  and  a  red  nose  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of 
the  vessels.  This  makes  itself  especially  noticeable  in  a  warm  room, 
or  after  taking  anything  alcoholic.  Chilblains  and  gangrene  from 
frostbite  are  very  rare  in  the  face. 

The  treatment  of  frostbites  has  been  given  in  detail  in  Principles 
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of  Surgery,  §  91.  Riedinger  recommended  the  injection  of  ergotin  as 
a  remedy  for  redness  of  the  nose  caused  by  cold.  1  have  repeatedly 
secured  very  good  results  by  means  of  punctate  cauterization  with  a 
galvauo-caustic  needle. 

§  27.  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Face.— Of  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  face,  I  mention  first  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
and  hair  follicles,  the  so-called  furuncle,  which  most  commonly  results 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  and  alius  into 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  is  sometimes  combined  with  marked  inflam- 
matory redness  and  swelling  (see  particulars  in  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§  93).  Its  favourite  location  in  the  face  is  the  upper  lip  and  the  sep- 
tum of  the  nose. 

In  case  of  prompt  incision  and  expulsion  or  removal  of  the  necrotic 
slough,  rapid  healing  follows.  The  development  of  a  furuncle  may 
often  be  prevented  by  immediately  opening  the  small  acne  pustule  at 
the  beginning  and  disinfecting  it  with  l-to-1,000  bichloride. 

By  carbuncle  is  understood  a  number  of  furuncles  situated  more  or 
less  closely  together.  The  best  treatment  here  also  consists  in  speedy 
incision,  as  described  in  detail  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  93. 

There  also  occurs  in  the  face,  and  especially  on  the  lip,  a  malignant 
form  of  furuncle  and  carbuncle,  which  is  due  to  septic  infection  and 
may,  under  the  form  of  a  septic  phlegmon,  terminate  fatally  on  the 
second  or  third  day  in  the  worst  cases,  or  later,  after  from  eight  or  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight.  Death  ensues  from  general  sepsis,  from  suppura- 
tive venous  thrombosis,  reaching  into  the  internal  jugular  and  ophthal- 
mic veins,  with  subsequent  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  and  suppurative 
meningitis.  If  recovery  follows,  it  is  usually  attended  with  extensive 
suppuration  and  gangrene.  This  malignant  septic  form  sometimes 
begins  as  an  apparently  non-malignant  small  furuncle,  but  marked 
swelling  then  sets  in  with  high  fever  and  severe  pain.  The  swelling 
spreads  rapidly  and  soon  involves,  as  a  rule,  the  neck.  In  other  cases 
there  is  from  the  first  a  carbuncle,  which  grows  into  a  rapidly  progres- 
sive septic  phlegmon.  The  mucous  membrane  also  may  be  the  starting 
point  of  the  inflammation.  An  epidemic  of  cases  has  sometimes  been 
observed.  We  have  to  do  in  the  main,  as  has  been  said,  with  a  severe 
septic  infection  or  septic  phlegmon.  This  malignant,  septic  form  of 
furuncle  or  carbuncle  has  nothing  to  do  with  anthrax  and  glanders, 
which  are  well -characterized  affections. 

The  treatment  consists  in  speedy  and  free  incisions,  and  one  may 
often  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  process  by  scraping  out  the 
focus  of  infection  at  the  beginning,  or  by  the  use  of  the  Paquelin 
cautery.    Unfortunately,  the  surgeon  is  often  called  too  late,  and  the 
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fatal  termination  can  then  no  longer  be  averted  by  incisions,  however 
numerous, 

Malignant  Pustule  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  77)  not  infre- 
quently occurs  on  the  face  of  persons  who  have  to  do  with  animals 
affected  with  anthrax,  and  is  conditioned  upon  the  presence  of  a  spe- 
ciric  bacillus  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  381,  Figs.  279-286).  Jt 
can  be  transmitted,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  skin  of  man  by  means  of 
insects — flies  (Huber).  Anthrax  begins  at  the  place  of  inoculation  on 
the  face,  after  an  incubation  of  from  three  to  six  days,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  burning,  itching,  red  nodule  with  a  reddish  or  bluish  vesicle 
which  soon  bursts  and  dries  into  a  scab.  The  surrounding  skin  then 
usually  becomes  swollen,  and  more  vesicles  are  formed.  The  primary 
nodule  at  the  point  of  infection  is  usually  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  nut.  The  induration  and  (edematous  swelling  usually  spread  very 
rapidly  from  the  primary  focus,  and  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands 
become  swollen.  From  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours  after  the  beginning 
of  the  local  symptoms  the  manifestations  of  a  general  infection  appear 
(high  fever,  delirium,  prostration,  diarrhoea,  and  severe,  vague  pains). 
Death  usually  ensues  after  from  live  to  eight  days.  If  the  termination 
is  favourable,  the  eschar  is  sometimes  cast  otf  by  suppuration. 

The  prognosis  of  anthrax  of  the  skin  is  more  favourable,  because  it 
here  remains  local  longer  and  is  accessible  to  an  energetic  treatment. 
Lengyel  and  Koranyi,  in  consequence  of  their  energetic  local  treat- 
ment, lost  only  thirteen  patients  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  who 
were  treated  for  anthrax  of  the  outer  skin.  In  anthrax  caused  by  in- 
ternal infection  (intestines,  lungs)  recoveries  are  very  rare. 

The  treatment  of  anthrax  on  the  face,  and  on  the  outer  coverings 
in  general,  consists  in  the  earliest  possible  removal  of  the  infected 
area  by  means  of  the  knife,  the  thermo-cautery,  or  by  cauterization 
with  nitric  acid.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  bichloride  in  and  around 
the  site  of  infection  are  also  to  be  recommended,  as  this  is,  according 
to  R.  Koch,  the  most  efficacious  antidote  for  the  anthrax  bacilli,  which 
are  killed  by  a  solution  of  1  to  300,000.  Davaine  recommends  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  diluted  tincture  of  iodine  (one  part  to  two  of 
water). 

Glanders  is  an  infectious  microbic  disease  which  occurs  primarily 
chiefly  among  horses  and  donkeys,  and  which  can  be  transmitted  to 
man  and  all  domestic  animals,  with  the  exception  of  cattle.  The  char- 
acteristic glanders  bacillus  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  78)  was  discov- 
ered by  Loffler  and  Schutz.  In  man,  glanders  usually  occurs  on  the 
conjunctiva,  less  often  on  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  it  appears 
also  as  glanders  of  the  skin  after  slight  injuries  to  the  face  and  hands. 


Fig.  116.— Acute  infection  with  glanders; 
ulceration  of  the  skin  of  the  face  occur- 
ring within  eight  days  (Biroh-Hirsoh- 
fekl). 
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Glanders  has,  in  man  as  in  animals,  either  an  acute  or  a  chronic  course, 
and  the  characteristic  nodules  and  ulcers  are  formed  here  also  at  the 

place  of  infection— e.  g.,  in  the  face 
(Fig.  110) — and  metastatic  glanders 
nodules  occur  in  the  internal  organs. 

In  danders  of  the  face,  and  of 
the  integument  in  general,  the  same 
prompt  and  energetic  local  treatment 
is  necessary  as  was  advised  ahove  for 
anthrax.  For  other  particulars  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Princij^les  of 
Surgery,  §  78,  where  glanders  both 
of  animals  and  man  has  been  de- 
scribed more  in  detail. 

Noma. — By  noma,  orcancrnm  oris, 
is  understood  a  progressive  gangrene, 
originating  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  cheeks,  which  rapidly  involves  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cheek. 
The  termination  is  either  fatal,  or  in  case  of  recovery  the  latter  is 
attended  with  more  or  less  extensive  destruction  in  the  region  of  the 
cheek  or  about  the  mouth  (see  Fig.  117,  after  W.  Busch). 

Noma  is  really  a  hospital  gangrene  which  develops  in  connection 
with  ulcerative  stomatitis.  It  is  most  frequent  among  reduced,  anseinic 
children  with  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  being  less  commonly  observed 
among  infants  and  adults.  The  process  always  be- 
gins in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  and 
almost  always  near  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  In 
connection  with  erosions  or  ulcers  that  develop 
here,  an  infiltration  arises  with  oedematous  swelling 
of  the  face,  which  passes  rapidly  into  gangrene. 
The  gangrene  usually  shows  itself  on  the  outer  skin 
by  the  appearance  of  a  livid  spot.  The  course  of 
the  affection  is  very  acute,  as  a  rule,  and  the  cheek 
may  become  perforated  in  three  or  four  days  after 
the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane 

days  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease  from  septicaemia  or  col- 
lapse, or  from  haemorrhages,  especially  from  the  facial  artery;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  recovery  may  follow  with  sloughing  away  of  the  gan- 
grenous parts.  The  gums,  also  the  jaws,  the  tongue,  and  the  hard  and 
soft  palate,  may  be  attacked  by  the  destructive  process.  The  defects, 
which  are  often  very  considerable  at  first,  grow  smaller  later,  in  con- 


Fig.  117.— Noma  fol- 
lowing scarlet  fever 
in  a  hoy  of  four. 


There  may  be  a  fatal  termination  from  five  to  ei*rht 
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sequence  of  cicatricial  contraction,  and  firm  cicatricial  hands  are  finally 
formed  about  the  month,  so  that  the  lower  and  upper  jaws  are  more 
or  less  firmly  fixed  to  one  another  (cicatricial  lockjaw,  false  anchylosis 
of  the  jaw). 

Ranke  had  the  opportunity  of  observing-  six  eases  of  noma,  during-  a  large 
epidemic  of  measles  in  Munich  in  the  summer  of  1887.  Attempts  to  inocu- 
late the  disease  by  grafting  small  portions  of  the  tissue  beneath  the  skin  of 
rabbits  were  unsuccessful.  By  microscopic  examination  there  were  found 
in  the  necrotic  /.one,  on  the  border  of  the  noma  defect,  great  quantities  of 
bacteria  which  were  almost  exclusively  cocci,  in  part  diplococci,  and  in  part 
streptococci.  There  was  observable,  above  all.  a  marked  destruction  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  as  well  as  of  the  nuclei  of  the  connect- 
ive tissue  and  muscular  fibres 

The  treatment  of  noma  is  of  an  energetic  local  character,  much  the 
same  as  in  hospital  gangrene,  and  it  should  he  undertaken  as  promptly 
as  possible.  The  gangrenous  focus  is  best  destroyed  by  means  of  the 
galvano-cautery  or  thermo-cautery.  The  application  of  liquid  or  solid 
caustics  (sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  caustic  potash,  etc.)  is  less 
effectual.  For  the  treatment  of  the  resulting  defects  and  cicatricial 
lock  jaw  see  §  33,  Plastic  Operations  upon  the  Face  (Meloplasty). 

By  sycosis  or  mentagra  is  understood  an  inflammation  of  the  hair  follicles 
which  is  always,  no  doubt,  of  parasitic  origin,  and  is  usually  caused  by  the 
trichophyton  (Kobner).  Sycosis  takes  the  form  of  acne  or  ulcerative  eczema 
of  the  hairy  portions  of  the  face,  and  heals  with  the  formation  of  cicatrices 
and  loss  of  the  hair.    Sycosis  occurs  only  in  men. 

Sycosis  may  be  very  quickly  cured  if  the  hairs  in  the  diseased  area  are 
extracted  under  an  anaesthetic  with  a  ciliar  forceps  and  the  ulcerating  sur- 
face of  skin  scraped  with  a  sharp  spoon.  After  these  areas  are  scraped  they 
should  be  painted  with  glycerin  or  tincture  of  iodine,  or  cauterized  with 
nitrate  of  silver.    Ignipuncture  is  also  very  serviceable. 

Acute  or  chronic  eczema  occurs  frequently  on  the  face.  Vesicles  or  pus- 
tules are  formed,  which  dry  so  as  to  form  crusts.  The  skin  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  vesicles  is  usually  reddened.  There  is  always  more  or  less  severe 
itching. 

The  treatment  of  eczema  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  existing  cause — 
nasal  catarrh,  conjunctivitis,  otorrhoea,  etc.— and  in  the  application  of  exsic 
cant  remedies.    After  removal  of  the  crusts  the  diseased  part  of  the  skin  is 
smeared  with  unguentum  diachylon  or  vaseline  and  powdered  with  starch 
and  oxide  of  zinc  in  the  proportion  of  five  or  ten  to  one. 

For  eczema  due  to  sunburn,  see  pages  204  and  205. 

Facial  Erysipelas  occurs  exclusively  in  connection  with  breaks  in 
the  continuity  of  the  outer  skin,  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
facial  cavities,  and  is  caused  by  the  entrance  of  the  streptococcus  of 
erysipelas  into  the  smaller  lymph  passages  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue.  Erysipelas  following  operations  has  become  rare,  as  it 
19 
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can  be  surely  prevented  by  strict  asepsis.    Idiopathic  erysipelas  of  the 
face,  without  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  skin,  from  h  taking  cold  * 
does  not  exist. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  erysipelas,  the  erysipelas  coccus, 
etc.,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §71.  The  following  brief  description 
will  suffice  here  : 

Erysipelas  of  the  skin  of  the  face  very  often  spreads  to  the  neigh- 
bouring mucous  membrane  of  the  facial  cavities,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  erysipelas  starting  from  a  wound,  an  erosion,  or  an  ulcer  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  may  spread  to  the  skin.  In  fact,  the  recurring  or 
chronic  facial  erysipelas  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  idiopathic, 
arises  most  commonly  from  catarrhal  ulcers  of  the  naso-pharyngeal 
cavity  which  are  often  superficial.  Erysipelas  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  facial  cavities  may  cause  oedema  of  the  glottis  by  spread- 
ing to  the  epiglottis  and  the  larynx,  so  that  tracheotomy  may  be  neces- 
sary. It  may  also  make  its  way  to  the  lungs,  and  here  occasion  so-called 
tk  creeping  pneumonia,"  which  is  characteristic  of  erysipelas  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  air  passages. 

The  phlegmonous  and  gangrenous  forms  of  facial  erysipelas  are 
rare,  and  if  suppuration  or  gangrene  occurs,  it  is  usually  very  circum- 
scribed. The  swelling  in  erysipelas  is  especially  marked  upon  the  lips 
and  the  evelids,  so  that  the  latter  are  usually  wholly  closed. 

The  duration  of  facial  erysipelas  varies  from  hours  or  days  to  weeks, 
averaging  from  six  or  eight  to  ten  days. 

It  is  a  fact  of  special  interest  that  lupoid  and  syphilitic  new- 
growths,  with  or  without  ulceration,  and  tumours,  such  as  sarcoma  and 
carcinoma,  may  wholly  disappear  by  fatty  disintegration  if  erysipelas 
passes  over  them  (so-called  curative  erysipelas,  erysipele  salutmre  of 
the  French).  Erysipelas  has  therefore  been  inoculated  into  inoper- 
able tumours  in  order  to  cause  them  to  disappear  by  this  means. 

The  prognosis  of  facial  erysipelas  is  not  bad,  and  yet  one  can  never 
feel  sure  of  a  favourable  termination.  The  average  mortality  from 
erysipelas  is  about  eleven  per  cent.  Erysipelas  of  the  face  sometimes 
leads  to  death  from  meningitis.  After  severe  (pysemic,  septic)  ery- 
sipelas, embolic  processes  are  sometimes  observed — e.  g.,  in  the  brain, 
in  other  internal  organs,  and  on  the  limbs.  Gangrene  may  then  result 
— e.  g.,  of  the  foot,  the  leg,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  facial  erysipelas  conforms  to  generally  accepted 
rules,  as  described  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  71.  It  ensues  so  often 
from  affections  of  the  nose  that  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  should 
always  be  carefully  examined,  and  any  disease  existing  there  given  the 
proper  treatment. 


§21] 
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Lupus  of  the  Face  (see  Fig.  118),  like  all  lupus,  is  a  primary  tubercu- 
losis of  the  skin.  Less  frequently  it  begins  primarily  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  facial  cavities  and  spreads  from  here  to  the  skin. 
One  always  finds  in  the  lupoid  foci  the  tubercle  bacilli  (Friedliinder, 
Pfeiffer,  Doutrelepont ;  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §§83,  93).  Lupus 
develops  in  the  skin  from  the  activity  of  tubercle'  bacilli  in  the  normal 
pores  of  the  skin,  in  wounds  or  in  the  slightest  abrasions.  Anatomically, 
very  small  nodules  or  tubercles  are  formed,  and  corresponding  cutane- 
ous ulcers  arise  from  the  breaking  down  of  these  tubercles.  In  con- 
junction with  the  nodules  and  ulcers,  diffuse  infiltration  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  tissues  are  frequent- 
ly observed.  The  epithelium  often 
grows  into  the  subcutaneous  cellu- 


Fig.  118.— Lupus  of  the  face  (Esmareh). 


Fig.  119. — Epithelioma  of  tie  right  orbital  region 
in  a  patient  suffering  from  lupus  (Esmareh). 


lar  tissue  in  the  form  of  irregular  epithelial  proliferations,  so  that,  his- 
tologically, changes  resembling  carcinoma  take  place.  This  explains 
the  fact,  perhaps,  that  persons  afflicted  with  lupus  not  infrequently 
develop  epithelioma  (see  Fig.  119). 

From  a  clinical  standpoint  three  forms  are  distinguished  :  lupus 
maeulosus  (or  lupus  exfoliatives),  lupus  exulcerans,  and  lupus  hvper- 
trophicus.  In  lupus  exfoliativus,  red  or  yellowish-brown  spots  are 
formed  with  a  fissured  or  exfoliating  epidermic  covering.  Ulcerative 
lupus  (lupus  exulcerans.  or  lupus  vulgaris)  may  lead  to  extensive  de- 
struction of  the  skin  and  the  neighbouring  structures,  especially  on  the 
nose,  the  cheeks,  the  lips,  and  the  eyelids.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
usually  affected  secondarily,  primary  lupus  of  the  mucous  membrane 
being  more  rare.  The  bone  usually  remains  intact,  so  that,  generally 
speaking,  defects  of  the  bony  part  of  the  nose  are  mostly  of  a  syphilitic 
nature,  while  those  of  the  soft  parts  and  of  the  cartilage  of  the  nose 
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arise  chiefly  from  lupus.    The  cartilaginous  septum  of  the  nose  is  de- 
stroyed particularly  by  lupus  exulcerans. 

The  process  very  often  progresses  at  the  periphery  of  the  lupus 
focus,  while  smooth,  radiating  cicatricial  tissue  forms  in  the  centre. 
The  nodular  form  of  the  affection  is  called  lupus  hypertrophicus. 
There  are  various  transitions  between  the  individual  forms,  and  com- 
bined forms  of  the  disease  often  occur.  The  course  of  lupus  is  very 
chronic.  It  generally  begins  at  the  age  of  puberty  or  later,  and  may  ■ 
continue  till  extreme  old  age.  Those  affected  with  lupus  not  infre- 
quently die  of  tuberculosis  of  the  internal  organs  or  become,  as  has 
been  said,  the  victims  of  epithelioma.  The  disfigurements  of  the  nose, 
the  cheek,  and  the  eyelids  are  often  very  marked. 

7  t/  v 

Treatment  of  Lupus. — In  addition  to  the  adoption  of  general 
strengthening  measures  (see  §  S3  Principles  of  Surgery),  lupus  should 
receive  energetic  local  treatment,  consisting  preferably  in  excision  of  the 
affected  area  of  skin,  followed  by  a  plastic  operation  if  necessary  (see 

29-33,  Plastic  Operations  on  the  Face),  or  in  destruction  of  the 
lupoid  foci  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  spoon,  the  thermo-cautery,  or  the  gal- 
vano-cautery.  In  lupus  erythematosus,  punctate  cauterization  with  the 
thermo-cautery  or  galvano-cautery  is  usually  sufficient,  while  in  lupus 
exulcerans  and  lupus  hypertrophicus  the  diseased  parts  must  be  energet- 
ically removed  beforehand  with  a  sharp  spoon.  After  use  of  the  latter, 
and  after  arresting  the  haemorrhage,  one  may,  especially  when  large  sur- 
faces of  the  skin  are  diseased,  either  immediately  or  on  the  next  day  per- 
form skin-grafting  hy  Thiersch's  method.  I  am  confident  that,  as  a 
result  of  such  grafting,  I  have  seen  fewer  recurrences.  In  case  of  lupus 
in  the  region  of  the  nose  it  is  often  necessary  to  gain  free  access  to  the 
nasal  cavity  by  dividing  the  nose  in  the  median  line  as  far  up  as  the 
nasal  bone,  or  still  farther  (see  Surgery  of  the  Nose).  Cicatricial  con- 
tractions or  deep  defects  are  remedied  by  plastic  operations.  As  re- 
gards the  treatment  of  lupus  by  the  injection  of  tuberculin,  cantharidic 
acid  (Liebreich),  and  other  medicinal  remedies,  see  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, pages  421  and  518.  Thayer  saw  good  results  follow  exposu  re 
for  two  minutes  to  direct  sunlight  by  means  of  a  lens,  especially  in 
suppurative  lupus.  Among  other  medicinal  remedies,  the  worth  of 
which  I  prize  none  too  highly,  chloride  of  zinc  and  pyrogallic  acid 
have  been  employed  locally. 

Syphilis  of  the  Face.— The  primary  syphilitic  sore,  syphilitic  or  hard 
chancre,  is  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  face,  most  frequently  on 
the  lips.  Epithelioma,  glanders,  or  anthrax  may  sometimes  be  con- 
founded with  chancre.  The  correct  diagnosis  can  generally  be  easily 
reached,  however,  from  the  character  of  its  course,  from  the  history  of 
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the  patient,  and  from  microscopic  examination.  The  lardaceous  ap- 
pearance  of  the  base,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  ulcer  as  com- 
pared with  epithelioma,  point  to  chancre.  Anthrax  and  glanders  are 
very  characteristic  diseases  (see  page  207,  and  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§§  77,  78).  They  occur  in  persons  who  have  to  do,  in  consequence  of 
their  calling,  with  animals,  hides,  or  carcasses  infected  with  anthrax  or 
glanders.  Soft,  non-syphilitic  chancre  is  much  less  common  in  the 
face  than  the  hard  form.  Phagedenic  (gangrenous)  chancre,  which 
may  lead  to  deep,  gaping  defects,  is  very  rare. 

The  secondary  manifestations  of  syphilis  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§84)  are  very  common  on  the  face.  They  consist  partly  of  syphilitic 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  especially  on  the  forehead,  and  of  ulcers  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  combined  often  with  necrosis  of  the  under- 
lying bone,  as  described  in  detail  under  Syphilis  of  the  Skull  (see 
pages  70-73).  For  syphilitic  disease  of  the  nasal  cavity  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Surgery  of  the  Nose. 

These  secondary  syphilitic  ulcers  also,  which  develop  from  circum- 
scribed or  more  diffuse  syphilitic  infiltrations,  and  especially  from  g'um- 
mata,  have  sometimes  been  confounded  with  epithelioma.  In  epitheli- 
oma the  edge  of  the  ulcer  is  hard  and  infiltrated,  and  not  so  strikingly 
circular  or  curved  in  form.  The  syphilitic  nature  of  an  ulcer  is  also 
made  probable  if  it  heals  up  when  treated  by  inunction  and  the  admin- 
istration of  iodide  of  potassium,  together  with  proper  local  treatment 
(scraping  with  a  sharp  spoon,  thermo-cautery).  Syphilitic  ulcers  have 
sometimes,  however,  a  strikingly  malignant  character,  the  destruction 
of  the  soft  parts  and  the  bone  making  steady  progress,  in  spite  of  mer- 
cury and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  leading  to  large  defects  on  the  lips, 
the  eyelids,  and  especially  on  the  nose.  As  a  rule,  we  have  here  to  do 
with  cases  which  were  not  subjected  at  first  to  a  sufficiently  thorough 
general  and  local  treatment. 

Syphilis  of  the  face,  as  elsewhere,  should  receive  a  proper  constitu- 
tional as  well  as  local  treatment.  The  latter  consists  in  scraping  out 
the  syphilitic  ulcers,  in  the  use  of  the  thermo-cautery,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  caustics  (caustic  potash),  etc.  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  84, 
and  page  73  of  this  work,  Syphilis  of  the  Skull). 

Tumours  of  the  face  in  the  region  of  the  eyes,  the  cheeks,  and  the 
lips  comprise  many  varieties.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
different  kinds,  see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  125-130. 

Of  epithelial  new-growths  of  the  face,  the  carcinoma  is  by  far  the 
most  common  form  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  129). 

Epithelioma  of  the  face  begins  more  frequently  in  the  skin  than  in  the 
mucous  membrane.    It  has  a  preference  for  the  places  of  transition  from  the 
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skin  to  the  mucous  membrane,  on  the  lower  lip.  for  example,  and  the  eyelids. 
Epithelioma  of  the  upper  lip  is  extremely  rare. 

Epithelioiuata  of  the  skin  of  the  face  originate  in  the  cells  of  the  rete 
Iffalpighii,  or  in  the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair  follicles.    There  arises  an 

infiltration  of  thecorium,  and  later  of  the  underlying 
twvim  w-itli  <vmf.li film!  cells  which,  in  the  form  of  single 

groups  or  oests,  He  in  a 
partly  old  and  partly 
newly  formed  connect- 
ive-tissue stroma  (can- 
cerous stroma). 

The  external  appear- 
ance of  an  epithelioma 
of  the  face  is  varied. 
C  i  rcumscri  bed  nod  ul  es 
are  found  most  frequent- 
ly, or  more  diffuse  flat 
infiltrations  and  indura- 
tions, usually  accompa- 
nied by  the  formation  of 
ulcers,  especially  on  the 
lower  lip  in  men  (see 
Fig.  120  a),  or  one  linds 
papillary,  branching  growths  (Fig.  120  ?>),  or,  finally,  deep  ulcers  with  solid, 
infiltrated  margins  and  corresponding  contraction  of  the  surrounding  tissue 
(Fig.  120  c). 

From  an  anatomical  and  clinical  standpoint  we  distinguish  with  Thiersch 
two  forms  of  epithelioma,  the  superficial  and  the  deep  form. 

The  superficial  epithelioma  originates  chielly  in  the  rete  Malpighii ;  the 
deep  form,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  sebaceous  glands.  The  superficial  epithe- 
lioma erenerallY  takes  the  form  of  diffuse  indurations  of  the  skin,  which 
gradually  change  into  flat  ulcers,  with  slightly  elevated  margins,  and  slowly 
spread  (rodent  ulcers).  Cicatrization  not  infrequently  takes  place,  but,  in 
Spite  of  this,  the  ulcerative  process  constantly  progresses.  The  superficial 
epithelioma  spreads  more  along  the  surface  and  less  frequently  invades  the 
deeper  parts.  Its  course  in  the  face  is  very  chronic.  It  often  has  a  duration 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  years  and  even  more,  and  does  not,  as  a  rule,  form 
metastases. 

The  deep  form  of  epithelioma  originates  chiefly  in  the  sebaceous  glands 
and  is  characterized  by  a  more  rapid  and  more  malignant  course.  Hard 
nodules  or  papillary  growths  are  formed,  and  finally  characteristic  deep 
ulcers,  with  an  indurated  base.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  more  likely  to 
become  involved,  and  metastases  occur  in  not  very  rare  cases.  Very  marked 
destruction  of  the  soft  parts  and  bone  is  sometimes  observed  in  epithelioma 
of  the  face  (see  Fig.  121).  The  primary  epitheliomata  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  spread  secondarily  to  the  skin,  are  less  common.  They  usually 
run  a  very  malignant  course. 

Ktiologically.  local  irritations  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  nature  are  of 
the  greatest  significance  in  connection  with  the  development  of  epithelioma 
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of  the  face.  Men  are  more  susceptible  than  women,  and  it  is  seldom  observed 
before  the  fortieth  year.  Epithelioma  of  the  lip,  which  is  so  very  common 
among  men,  lias  been  attributed  to  smoking- and  to  repeated  irritation  from 
bad  shaving,  and  carcinoma  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  has  been 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  or  by  sharp  stumps  ot 
teeth.  Epitheliomata  not  infrequently  develop  in  connection  with  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  skin — with  lupus,  for  example  (see  Fig.  119)— or  origi- 
nate in  a  cicatrix  or  a  non-malignant  tumour — e.  g.,  in  cutaneous  bonis, 
warts,  or  atheromata.    The  tendency  to  epithelioma  is  often  inherited. 

The  treatment  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  face  consists  in  its  earliest  pos- 
sible removal.  Tins  is  done  with  the  knife  through  normal  tissue,  as  tar  as 
possible  from  the  edge  of  the  tumour,  in  order  that  no  germs  may  be  left 
behind.  Resection  of  the  involved  part  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  is 
frequently  necessary.  The  removal  of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands 
is  always  to  be  recommended,  even  when  they  are  not  as  yet  involved.  The 
defect  that  results  is  covered,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a  plastic  operation 
(see  §§  29-33).  A  complete  cure  can  only  be  secured  by  early  removal  ;  re- 
currences are  the  rule.  If  there  has  been  no  recurrence  after  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  years,  the  complete  cure  of  the  patient  may  be  looked  upon  as 
probable.  One  recurrence  usually  follows 
another,  until  death  ensues  from  exhaustion, 
from  general  carcinosis,  from  haemorrhages, 
or  from  intercurrent  diseases,  etc. 

The  recurrences  after  epithelioma  are  in 
part  continuous— that  is,  they  originate  from 
portions  of  the  primary  tumour  left  behind 
at  the  time  of  the  operation— and  in  part 
regionary.  in  which  case  they  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  independent  new  growths  in  the 
cicatrix  and  its  vicinity.  Regionary  recur- 
rences sometimes  appear  only  after  years. 

Recurrences  must  also  be  removed  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  they  are  small  and  circum- 
scribed, I  prefer  to  remove  them  by  igni- 
puncture  with  the  small  point  of  a  galvano- 
cauterv,  a  method  which  I  wish  to  recom- 
mend most  highly-  The  cicatrix  thus  made 
is  not  in  the  least  disfiguring. 

The  use  of  the  thern ,o-cautery  is  also  to  be  recommended  in  connection 
vvirh  Lge  epitheliomatous  ulcers.     The  treatment  ol   inoperable  cases  ls 
v mpt     -tic'  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  783).    We  have  already  men- 
tioned inoculation  with  erysipelas,  which  has  been  recommended  for  such 
eases  (see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  346  and  771). 

In  Bruns's  statistics  from  the  Tubingen  clinic  regarding  the  hnal  outcome 
of  operation  upon  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  based  upon  866  cases,  A.  Worner 
?lndttt  87A  Per  cent  of  all  recurrences  occurred  during  the  first  year  after 
he  o  e  i«»n  and  concludes  that  a  patient  who  has  renamed  free  from  recur 
rlnce  for  v  rears,  mar  be  very  confidently  regarded  as  completely  cured. 
The  l^ent  cures  amounted  to  28TV  per  cent  of  all  those  operated  upon. 


Fig.  121.— Marked  destruction  of  the 
face  by  an  epithelioma  (Billroth). 
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According  to  Warner,  of  866  cases  of  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  782  occurred 
among  men  and  84  among  women.  In  94^  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  epithe- 
lioma was  located  on  the  lower  lip,  and  in  5T6C  per  cent  on  the  upper  lip. 
Epithelioma  of  the  upper  lip  is  more  common  among  women  (14'3  per  cent) 
than  among  men  (2*17  per  cent). 

Of  non-malignant  epithelial  growths,  we  have  already  mentioned  (page 
27)  cutaneous  horns,  which  are  found  on  the  forehead,  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  nose,  and  on  the  lips,  especially  in  old  women.  Cutaneous  horns  may 
change  into  epitheliomata,  so  that  their  removal  is  indicated.  In  order  to 
avoid  recurrence,  the  underlying  skin  upon  which  they  rest  must  he  removed 
at  the  same  time. 

Warts,  which  are  often  pigmented  and  covered  with  hair,  occur  not  in- 
frequently on  the  face,  and  should  likewise  he  removed  with  the  knife  or  by 
igni puncture  with  the  fine  point  of  a  galvano-cautery,  as  they  are  also 
sometimes  the  starting  point  tor  an  epithelioma. 

Of  non-malignant  tumours,  originating  in  the  sebaceous  glands,  I  men- 
tion the  atheromata  or  sebaceous  cysts  resulting  from  the  obstruction  of  the 
outlet  of  a  sebaceous  gland.  They  are  removed  in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
described  (page  28).  It  is  important  that  the  sac  be  removed  in  toto,  as 
otherwise  recurrences  or  fistula'  ensue.  A  sebaceous  cyst  may  also  develop 
into  an  epithelioma. 

To  the  follicular  cysts  belong  also  the  so-called  black  heads  or  comedones, 
due  to  an  accumulation  of  the  thickened  secretion  of  the  hair  follicles,  and 

also  milia,  resulting  from  a  similar  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  seba- 
ceous glands.    Both  favour  the  development  of  furuncles. 

Adenomata  of  the  sweat  glands  have  been  recently  described,  especially 
by  Stilling  (Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Chirurgie.  Bd.  viii).  They  form  Hat. 
scaly  new  growths,  with  numerous  very  small  nodular  or  sausage-shaped  ele- 
vations, not  infrequently  combined  wit  h  small  vesicular  cysts.  Adenomata  of 
the  sweat  glands  were  formerly  often  called  lupus,  until  more  exact  histo- 
logical examination  determined  their  nature.  The  treatment  is  similar  to 
that  of  lupus. 

Dermoid  cysts  which  arise  from  strayed  embryonic  skin  germs  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  page  787,  and  this  work,  page  29)  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  face.  They  also  occur  frequently  on  the  skull  (see  page  29). 
When  in  the  face,  they  are  located  most  commonly  at  the  upper  border  of 
the  orbit,  most  frequently  near  its  outer  part,  also  in  the  outer  half  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  on  the  forehead,  in  the  temporal 
region,  and  in  front  of  and  behind  the  ear.  According  to  Mikulicz,  the  devel- 
opment of  dermoid  cysts  of  the  head  has  a  causal  connection  with  the  invo- 
lution of  the  epidermic  layer  and  with  the  fcetal  clefts.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  formation  of  dermoid  cysts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  orbit  has  to  do 
with  the  foetal  oculo-nasal  pit  and  with  the  involution  of  the  epidermic 
layer  for  the  formation  of  the  lens.  The  dermoid  cysts  in  the  region  of  the 
ear  have  a  causal  relation,  no  doubt,  with  the  first  branchial  cleft.  Der- 
moid cysts  always  have  a  deeper  location  than  atheromata,  being  mostly 
upon  the  bone,  and  there  is  often  found  in  the  latter,  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  primary  arrest  of  development,  a  corresponding  depression,  which 
may  slowly  increase  in  the  later  course  until  there  is  a  complete  perforation 
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of  the  bone,  especially  on  the  skull.  Dermoid  cysts  grow  very  slowly  and 
seldom  attain  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Weinlechner,  however,  saw  a  der- 
moid cvst  Larger  than  a  hen's  egg  on  the  face  of  a  man  twenty-two  years 
old. 

In  removing  dermoid  cysts  one  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  under- 
lying hone  may  be  perforated.  The  operation  should  therefore  be  strictly 
aseptic  and  the  sac  must  be  removed  in  toto,ha  order  that  it  may  not  tear 
open  and  parts  of  it  be  left  behind.  In  the  latter  case  recurrences  ensue  and 
suppuration  or  erysipelas  may  be  caused  by  the  decomposed  secretion  w  hich 
is  retained. 

Of  other  cysts  which  should  be  included  here,  the  serous  cysts — of  the 
cheek,  for  example — are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  These  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Ranke,  Bruns,  Giiterboek,  and  others.  They  are  unilocular  or 
multilocuiar  cysts,  lined  on  their  inner  wall  with  epithelium.  Their  con- 
tents are  usually  as  (dear  as  water,  and  they  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  looked  upon 
as  cystic  ly  lnphangeiomata. 

The  parasitic  cysts  due  to  the  echinococcus  are  very  rare  in  the  face. 
Cases  are  found  in  literature  reported  by  Dupuytren  and  Ricord. 

Tumours  of  the  Connective-tissue  Type  are  much  rarer  in  the  face 
than  epithelial  growths. 

1  mention,  in  the  first  place,  the  hard  and  soft  fibromata.    The  soft  fibro- 
ma is  sometimes  a  circumscribed  and  sometimes  a  more  diffuse  formation, 
often  reaching  a  very  large  size  (cutis  pendula  elephantiasis  faciei).  A 
soft  fibroma  of  this  kind  is  represented  in 
Fig.  122.   The  skin  of  the  face,  the  eyes,  the 
mouth,  and  the  nose  are  often  greatly  dis- 
torted by  these  large  fibromata.    It  is  of 
interest  that,  in  consequence  of  the  trac- 
tion and  pressure  of  large,  soft  fibromata, 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  skull  and  the 
bones  of  the  face  not  infrequently  arise— 
e.  g.,  asymmetry  of  the  facial  portion  of 
the  skull,  bending,  atrophy  or  wasting  of 
the  bones  of  the  face,  much  as  in  macro- 
glossia  and  macrocheilia  (Trendelenburg, 
Murisier).    These  large,  soft  fibromata  are 
not  infrequently  combined  with  myxoma, 
or  with  angeioma  and  lymphangeioma,  so 
that  in  cases  coming  under  the  last  two 
categories  numerous  enlarged  arteries,  veins, 
and  capillaries,  or  dilated  lymph  vessels, 
are  found  in  the  tumour.  .  , 

Congenital  .holes  or  birth,., arks,  which  are  often  pigmented  and  covered 
with  hair,  are  in  some  cases  soft  fibromata,  and  sometimes  more  of  the  nature 

°f  The'trellnt  of  large,  soft  fibromata  consists  in  partial  wedge-sl.apedex- 
cisions,  at  several  sittings  it  may  be,  followed  by  deep  suture  of  the  resulting 
wounds,  as  already  described,  page  33. 


Fio 


122.— Soft  fibroma  of  the  lace 
, elephantiasis  faciei)  in  a  woman 
twenty-four  years  of  age  (Schuller). 
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To  the  hard  fibromata  belong-  also  keloids  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
page  74S).  which  are  almost  cartilaginous  in  character,  and  appear  most  fre- 
quently Oil  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  following  the  formation  of  holes  for  ear- 
rings. There  is  developed  first  a  circumscribed  induration,  then,  gradually, 
a  hard,  spherical,  painless  tumour,  from  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  to  that  of  a 
walnut — seldom  larger.  A  recurrence  almost  always  follows  their  removal,  , 
Ignipuneture  with  the  small  point  of  a  thermo-cautery  or  galva no-cautery 
is  often  more  successful  than  removal  with  the  knife. 

Keloids  also  result  from  the  ordinary  rapier  wounds  of  the  face  made  in 
students'  duels,  forming  hard,  fibrous  protuberances.  Excision  of  the  same, 
with  the  subsequent  insertion  of  coaptation  sutures  of  fine  silk  and  continu- 
ous catgut,  is  to  be  recommended. 

Congenital  enlargement  of  the  upper  or  lower  lip  (maerocheilia)  is  condi- 
tioned partly  upon  a  diffuse  hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue 


Fro.  123.-Plex-iform  neuroma  of  the  right  lower  half  of  the  fece,  the  post-auricular  region  and 
the  right  side  of  the  neck  m  a  boy  ten  years  old  (Bruns;.  8  ' 

and  partly  upon  the  dilatation  and  new  formation  of  blood-vessels  as  well  as 
lymph  vessels.  Sometimes  there  is  chiefly  a  hypertrophy  of  the  connective 
tissue  (diffuse  angeioma),  and  sometimes  the  enlarged  lip  consists  mainly  of 
dilated  blood-vessels  or  lymph  vessels  (cavernous  angeioma,  lymphangi- 
oma). The  more  blood-vessels  the  tumour  contains,  the  softer  it  is  The 
lymphangiectatic  maerocheilia  usually  feels  firmer  and  is  sometimes  so  solid 
that  it  grates  on  being  cut.    The  hp  often  attains  a  very  large  size    It  usu- 
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ally  lias  a  bluish  tint  and.  owing  to  its  weight,  often  folds  over  and  sinks 
downward,  so  thai  a  decided  disfigurement  ensues. 

Congenital  macrocheilia  usually  has  its  origin,  no  doubt,  at  a  very  early 
foetal  period,  in  consequence  of  an  abnormality  of  the  first  branchial  arch,  as 
the  lower  jaw  also  is  usually  hypertrophied  and  curved  over  in  front  (Tren- 


Fio.  124. — Plexiforni  neuroma :  specimen  taken  from  the  ease  shown  in  Fig.  123. 


delenbur<>;).  Owing  to  macrocheilia  of  the  upper  lip,  the  underlying  bone 
may  become  atrophied  secondarily  in  consequence  of  pressure  (Wegner). 

The  treatment  of  macrocheilia  consists  in  making-  wedge-shaped  excisions 
with  subsequent  deep  suture,  or  in  ignipuncture  with  a  therm o-cautery  or 
a  galvano-caustic  needle.  Mild  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  lip,  the  so-called 
double  lip,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  macrocheilia.  We  have  here  to  do, 
in  the  main,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  form  of  an 
abnormal  fold  or  protuberance  which  becomes  visible  behind  the  lip,  espe- 
cially when  one  speaks  or  laughs.  The  same  disfiguring  condition  can  also 
be  produced  by  frequent  inflammatory  processes. 

The  treatment  of  double  lip  consists  in  excision  of  the  abnormal  fold  of 
mucous  membrane  by  means  of  a  fenestrated  forceps  and  a  knife  or  scissors. 
The  wound  is  then  united  by  suture  with  fine  silk  or  catgut. 

Lipomata  are  not  very  common  on  the  face. 

Plexiforni  neuromata  or  neurofibromata  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  eyelids,  the  cheek,  and  the  lower  jaw  (Fig.  123).  They  are 
made  up  of  nodular  tortuous  nerve  bundles  which  have  undergone  a  fibrous 
degeneration  (Fig.  124).  They  are  situated  mostly  in  the  subcutaneous  cellu- 
lar  tissue.  The  plexiform  neuroma  in  its  external  appearance  resembles  the 
soft  fibroma  or  elephantiasis  -that  is.  it  forms  lax.  lobulated  folds  and  pro- 
tuberances of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  as,  for  example, 
in  Fig.  122.  These  are  here  and  there  nodular,  uneven,  and  are  usually 
darkly  pigmented  and  covered  with  bair.  The  firs!  beginning  of  the  plexi- 
form "neuroma  always  reaches  back  to  the  fcetai  period.     It  grows  very 
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slowly.  P.  Brims  has  collected  from  literature  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
plexiform  neuroma — fifteen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temples  and  the  upper  eye- 
lid, eight  in  the  region  behind  the  ear  and  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  three  of 
the  nose  and  cheek,  four  in  the  region  of  the  lower  jaw  and  front  of  the 
Deck,  seven  of  the  chest  and  the  hack,  and  three  of  the  extremities. 

Sarcomata  are  not  often  observed  in  the  skin  of  the  lace.  The  cylindroma 
ocelli's  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye  and  in  the  lachrymal 
gland.  Melanotic  sarcomata  are  of  special  interest,  which  sometimes  develop  in 
connection  with  moles,  pigmented  hairy  mevi,  etc.  Pigmented  tumours  origi- 
nate most  frequently  in  the  choroid  of  the  eye,  and  have  here  a  very  rapid  fatal 
course.  I  saw.  in  the  case  of  a  child,  several  secondary  pigmented  tumours 
appear  upon  the  skull  in  a  few  weeks  after  removal  of  the  eyeball  (Fig.  125). 
A  permanent  cure  has  been  rarely  secured  in  cases  of  well-marked  melanotic 
Sarcoma.  Recurrences  and  metastases  usually  appear  very  soon.  As  soon 
as  a  mole,  a  pigmented  wart,  or  a  birthmark  begins  to  enlarge,  its  immediate 
removal  is  indicated. 

A.  Bidder  has  described  a  peculiar  diffuse,  subcutaneous  tumour  formation 
on  the  head  and  in  the  face  of  a  butcher  sixty -eight  years  old,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  lymphoid  cells  ("  diffuse  subcutaneous  lymphoid,"  see  Fig. 
118)  (Langenbeck's  Archiv,  1877,  Bd.  xxi). 

A  neurisms  of  the  arteries  of  the  face,  including  the  facial,  internal  max- 
illary, and  the  coronary  arteries,  are  not  common.  They  are  chiefly  trau- 
matic, less  frequently  idiopathic.    For  a  description  of  aneurisms  of  the  tem- 


Fio.  125.— Mclano-sarcorna  of  the  right 
with  several  secondary  tumors  (+  + 
on  the  skull. 


eve 
+  ) 


Fig.  126.  —  "  Diffuse  subcutaneous  lym- 
phoid" in  a  butcher  sixty -eight  years 
old  (Bidder).  J  i 

poral  artery  and  arterio- venous  aneurisms  of  the  temporal  artery  and  vein 
see  pages  24,  25.  The  so-called  cirsoid  aneurism-that  is,  the  dilatation  of  a 
number  of  arterial  branches  and  capillaries  with  simultaneous  hypertrophy 
of  their  walls— belongs  to  the  new  growths,  t<  >  angeiomata  (see  Fig.  1 7.  j  >age  26) 
The  best  treatment  of  true  aneurisms  of  the  arteries  of  the  face  consists  in 
central  and  peripheral  ligation  of  the  afferent  artery,  and  in  extirpation  of 
the  sac. 

Angeiomata  are  very  common  in  the  face,  constituting,  according  to 
Trendelenburg,  two  thirds  of  all  the  angeiomata  that  occur.    The  female  sex 
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Fig.  127. — Congenital  telangiec- 
tasis (birth-mark)  with  hair- 
t'orniation  (rat-skin)  I  Mason]. 


is  most  frequently  attacked,  two  thirds  of  those  observed,  according  to  Tren- 
delenburg, being  among  females.    According  to  Virchow,  angeiomata  of  the 

face  occur  especially  in  the  region  of  the  foetal  facial  , 'lefts 

One  of  the  most  common  varieties  is  the  simple  angioma  mawus.  plexi- 
torm  angeioma.),  which  consists  of  dilated,  tortuous,"  and  newly  formed 
capillaries  and  small  arteries  and  veins.  In 
this  class  belong  the  soft,  light-red  and  dark- 
red  teleangiectases,  the  congenital  na-vi.  and 
the  pigmented  birthmarks  which  are  often  cov- 
ered with  hair  (see  Pig.  127).  Many  of  these 
hairy  birthmarks  are  more  like  diffuse  soft 
fibromata,  others  more  like  angeiomata.  The 
hairy  formation  is  often  similar  to  the  fur  of 
animals— for  example,  that  of  rats,  monkeys,  or 
hares.  It  is  often  asserted  by  the  mothers,  as 
in  the  case  represented  in  Fig.  127.  that  during 
pregnancy  they  had  been  frightened  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  those  animals  whose  hair 
formation  their  children  carry  upon  their  birth- 
marks. Regarding  the  abnormal  growth  of 
hair  upon  the  face  among  women  (heard  forma 
tion),  and  the  so  called  hairy  men,  see  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  page  756. 

From  capillary  angeiomata  there  develop  not  infrequently  very  extensive 
pulsating  angeiomata,  which  rapidly  increase  in  circumference  and  may  in- 
volve the  greater  part  of  the  face  or  the  skull  (racemose  arterial  angeioma  or 
cirsoid  or  anastomotic  aneurism,  see  Fig.  17,  page  2(5). 

In  other  cases  we  have  a  cavernous  angeioma  (tumour  cavernosus) — that 
is.  one  consisting  of  spaces  lined  with  endothelium  and  filled  with  fluid  or 
coagulated  hlood  which  are  separated  by  connective-tissue  partition  walls 
and  result  from  a  dilatation  of  the  veins  and  also  of  the  capillaries.  Angeio- 
mata are  not  infrequently  combined  with  fibroma,  lipoma,  and  sarcoma 
(angeiosarcoma). 

The  different  forms  of  angeioma  frequently  merge  into  one  another. 
Large  pulsating  tumours  may  gradually  develop  even  from  simple  capillary 
angeiomata  in  the  form  of  small  congenital  luevi.  Some  congenital  an- 
geiomata diminish  in  size  or  remain  stationary,  while  others  grow  more  or 
less  rapidly.  I  saw  an  angeioma  of  the  thigh  the  size  of  a  goose  egg  in 
an  infant  which  in  six  months  was  reduced  to  a  small  pigmented  spot. 

The  treatment  of  angeiomata  of  the  face  consists  in  their  removal,  if  pos- 
sible,  in  ignipuncture  by  means  of  the galvano-cautery,  which,  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Nussbaum,  or  cauterization  with  the  thermo-cautery.  Large  vascu- 
lar naevi  are  probably  also  suited  to  punctate  cauterization  with  the  galvano- 
cautery.  Pauli  has  recommended  tattooing  them.  Pedunculated  angeiomata 
may  he  removed  by  the  gal  va  no-caustic  loop.  A  cure  has  also  been  secured 
by  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  |  Bruns),  especially  in  cases  of  pul- 
sating, cirsoid  aneurism.  Bid,  Heine  has  shown  how  rarely  cure  of  these 
tumours  was  accomplished  by  ligation  of  the  common  or  external  carotid 
artery.    Of  sixty  eases,  thirty-two  were  treated  by  ligation  of  the  common 
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carotid,  and  only  three  of  these  patients  were  cured.  Trendelenburg  there- 
fore recommends  for  cases  of  extensive  cirsoid  aneurism  repeated  wedge- 
shaped  excisions  from  the  tumour  after  ligation,  it  may  be,  of  the  afferent 
arteries,  including'  the  external  or  common  carotid,  if  necessary. 

The  parenchymatous  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine,  of  liquor  ferri  chlo- 
ridi.  absolute  alcohol,  or  liquor  Piazza  (sodium  chloride,  150 ;  liq.  ferri  chloridi 
[thirty  per  cent],  20  0;  aq.  dest,  GOD),  has  also  been  recommended.  The  use 
of  caustics  is  not  advisable.  Every  congenital  angeioma,  even  the  smallest 
red  spot,  must  be  carefully  watched  to  see  whether  it  disappears,  remains  sta- 
tionary, or  grows.  If  it  enlarges,  it  must  be  removed  immediately  with  the 
knife  or  by  ignipuncture. 

Lymphangeiomata  ;insin<j'  from  dilatation  of  the  lymph  vessels  occur  in 
the  face,  and  especially  on  the  lips,  in  connection  with  congenital  macrocheilia, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  above. 

Weinlechner,  Wegner,  and  others  have  observed  cavernous  lymphangeio- 
mata  on  the  forehead  and  the  cheek  (macromelia).  Steudener  described  a 
lymphangeioma  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  the  bulb  which  surrounded  the  cornea 
in  the  form  of  an  annular  projecting  rim. 

The  treatment  of  lymphangeiomata  consists,  as  already  stated,  in  making 
wedge-shaped  excisions  or  in  ignipuncture. 

§  28.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Orbit. — Of  the  diseases  of  the  orbit 
brief  mention  need  only  be  made  here  of  those  which  have  special 
surgical  significance. 

Wounds  of  the  orbit  have  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with 
fractures  of  the  skull  and  injuries  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  face  (§§  9,  26 1. 
It  should  be  mentioned  here,  in  addition,  that  severe  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation, meningitis,  and  death  not  infrequently  ensue  after  stub 
injuries  of  the  orbit.  Immediate  death  lias  repeatedly  followed  per- 
forating wounds  of  the  orbit  with  injury  to  the  brain.  A  case  which 
recently  occurred  in  a  fencing  club  in  Vienna  is  of  interest  and  in- 
structive in  various  ways.  The  point  of  the  sabre  of  one  of  the  con- 
testants entered  the  orbit  of  the  other,  passed  into  the  brain,  and  oc- 
casioned almost  instant  death.  The  autopsy  showed  that  the  sabre 
blade  had  entered  the  orbit  between  the  bulb  and  the  inner  canthus  of 
the  eye.  The  roof  of  the  orbit  had  been  pierced  near  the  small  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  the  cavernous  sinus  opened,  the  internal  carotid 
artery  and  the  abducens  nerve  severed,  and  the  sabre  point  had  divided 
the  right  cms  cerebri  and  penetrated  nearly  to  the  third  ventricle  of 
the  brain.    For  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  orbit  see  §§  9,  26. 

Foreign  bodies  that  have  penetrated  into  the  orbit  easily  produce 
cellulitis,  fatal  meningitis,  and  encephalitis.  Foreign  bodies  sometimes 
heal  up  within  the  orbit  without  occasioning  appreciable  symptoms,  even 
in  cases  in  which  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  brain  has  been  injured. 
In  other  cases  they  give  rise  to  localized  chronic  abscesses  of  the  brain. 
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Injuries  of  the  Eye.— For  injuries  of  the  eye  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
treatises  upon  ophthalmology.  Only  the  following  brief  general  statements 
may  be  made  here  : 

Injuries  of  the  bulb  from  blunt  force,  such  as  a  thrust,  a  blow,  etc.,  fall 
into  two  main  groups  :  (1)  Those  which  do  not  lead  to  a  division  in  continuity 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  bulb,  and  (2)  those  attended  with  bursting  of  the  bulb 
fr.un  rupture  of  the  sclerotic  coat.  In  the  Hist  group  there  may  still  be  se- 
vere Lntra-ocular  Injuries— e.  g.,  tearing  away  of  the  iris  at  its  ciliary  insertion 
(iridodialysis),  and  laceration  of  the  ciliary  zone  with  back  ward  dislocation 
of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  humour  or  forward  into  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eve.  In  the  latter  case  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  is  simultaneously  torn. 
The  tearing  away  of  the  iris  is  characterized  by  loss  of  its  spherical  form,  by 
the  projection  of  a  loose  cornel-  of  the  iris  into  the  pupil,  and  by  the  presence 
of  a  second  semilunar  pupil.  In  laceration  ofthe  ciliary  zone  with  disloca- 
tion of  the  lens  there  is  present,  in  addition  to  the  other  known  symptoms,  a 
distinct  flapping  of  the  iris  at  the  slightest  movement  of  the  eye.  of  other 
injuries  after  contusions,  there  may  still  be  mentioned  traumatic  paralysis 
of  the  iris  (iridoplegia)  with  or  without  paresis  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  dim- 
ness of  the  lens  (traumatic  cataract),  rupture  of  the  anterior  capsule  of  the 
lens,  haemorrhages  into  the  vitreous  humour,  rupture  of  the  choroid  mem- 
brane, rupture  and  detachment  of  the  retina,  ami  opacity  of  the  retina  (Ber- 
lin's commotio  retinae). 

All  injuries  of  the  eyes  which,  aside  from  other  possible  internal  injuries, 
are  complicated  by  rupture  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  may  lead,  by  the  entrance 
of  germs  of  infection,  to  an  acute  or  a  more  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  thereby 
destroy  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  function  of  the  eye.  The  other  unin- 
jured eye  may  also  be  drawn  into  sympathy  by  propagation  of  the  inflam- 
mation along  the  lymph  passages  of  the  optic  nerve.  Every  rupture  of  the 
sclerotic  coat  should  be  treated  with  strict  observance  of  antiseptic  rules, 
and  at  the  Brst  sign  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  energetic  measures  must  be 
taken. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  orbit  I  mention  here  especially  orbital  cellu- 
litis, which  may,  by  causing  thrombosis  of  the  ophthalmic  vein,  lead 
to  suppurative  meningitis  and  sinus  thrombosis.  The  principal  symp- 
toms of  orbital  cellulitis  are  an  abnormal  prominence  of  the  eye  (ex- 
ophthalmos) and  more  or  less  fixation  or  limitation  of  movement  of 
the  bulb.  Thrombosis  of  the  ophthalmic  vein  and  the  cavernous  sinus 
sometimes  takes  place  after  comparatively  slight  injuries  in  the  region 
of  the  eye,  which  are  not  treated  under  antiseptic  precautions,  or  after 
even  slight  inflammations,  such  as,  for  example,  acne  pustules.  The 
treatment  of  orbital  cellulitis  consists  in  the  speediest  possible  incision 
and  drainage  of  the  orbit  by  opening  the  orbital  cavity  with  a  pointed 
knife,  above  or  below  the  eye,  close  to  the  border  of  the  orbit,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  bulb. 

Pulsating  Exophthalmos— An  arterio-venous  aneurism  involving  the 
internal  carotid  artery  and  the  cavernous  sinus  gives  rise  as  a  character- 
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istic  symptom  to  pulsating  exophthalmos  (Nekton,  Rivington,  Schlaf  ke). 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  pulsating  exophthalmos  was  conditioned 
chiefly  upon  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  or  upon  racemose  arte- 
rial angeioma  in  the  orbit. 

The  symptoms  of  pulsating  exophthalmos  are  protrusion  of  the  pul- 
sating l>ull>,  swelling  of  the  lids,  ectropion  of  the  lower  lid,  dilatation 
and  often  pulsation  of  the  orbital  veins.  When  the  carotid  artery  is 
compressed,  the  pulsation  of  the  eye  and  of  the  veins  ceases,  and  upon 
removal  of  the  pressure  it  immediately  returns.  Sight  may  remain 
unimpaired. 

The  treatment  of  pulsating  exophthalmos  consists  in  ligation  of  the 
common  carotid  artery  (seS  §  90).  According  to  Nieden,  of  forty-nine 
cases,  thirty-three  were  cured  by  ligation  of  this  artery  and  in  six  there 
was  improvement.  In  three  cases  the  treatment  was  without  effect 
and  in  seven  death  ensued  (see  also  page  115).  Wdlfler  and  others 
obtained  good  results  from  compression  of  the  carotid  artery — e.  g.,  for 
from  eight  to  ten  days. 

The  ordinary  non-pulsating  exophthalmos  is  most  commonly  caused 
by  phlegmonous  inflammation  and  tumours,  sometimes  also  by  emphy- 
sema of  the  orbit. 

Emphysema  of  the  Orbit  occurs  usually  after  fractures  of  the  neigh- 
bouring facial  cavities  which  contain  air,  bo  that  there  is  open  commu- 
nication with  the  orbital  cavity — that  is,  particularly  after  fractures  or 
carious  processes  involving  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  the  ethmoid  bone, 
the  lachrymal  bone,  and  the  frontal  sinuses;  also  after  rupture  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  without  fracture  of  the  lachrymal  bone.  The  most  im- 
portant symptoms  of  orbital  emphysema  are  protrusion  of  the  bulb 
(exophthalmos)  with  restricted  movement  of  the  same,  and  usually 
corresponding  emphysema  of  the  eyelids.  If  a  light  dressing  which 
exerts  pressure  is  applied,  and  if  the  patient  is  careful  to  avoid  all 
deep  respiratory  movements,  especially  blowing  the  nose,  the  emphy- 
sema usually  disappears  in  a  few  days. 

Tumours  of  the  Orbit  (Fig.  128)  originate  mostly  in  the  bulb  or  its 
surroundings,  and  especially  in  the  frontal  sinuses  (see  page  179).  In 
the  orbital  cavity  itself  melano-sarcomata  (see  Fig.  125,  page  220)  and 
glio-sarcomata  of  the  bulb,  retrobulbar  sarcomata,  angeiomata,  etc.,  are 
the  most  common.  Dermoid  and  echinococcus  cysts  have  also  been 
repeatedly  observed.  Congenital  cysts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
eye,  with  oil-like  contents,  are  to  be  regarded,  no  doubt,  as  dermoid 
cysts  i  Verneuil,  Pen-in,  Albert).  The  prelachrvmal  region  is  a  fa- 
vourite place  for  these  oil  cysts.  In  all  orbital  tumours  increasing 
exophthalmos  occurs,  and  here  also  the  movements  of  the  bulb  are 
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cither  more  or  less  disturbed  or  wholly  suspended.  In  consequence  of 
pressure,  the  bulb  may  gradually  undergo  increasing  atrophy. 

Echinococcus  cysts  of  the  orbit  are  identical  with  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Booklets  are  less  frequently  found  here  in  the 
cyst  fluid.  According  to  Dieu,  echinococcus  cysts  of  the  orbit  are 
more  frequent  among  men  than  among  women.  Of  twenty-four  cases 
found  in  literature,  eighteen  were  males  and 
only  six  females.  They  are  usually  charac- 
terized by  severe  pain,  by  marked  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
by  exophthalmos.  The  course  is,  as  a  rule, 
very  slow. 

The  diagnosis,  which  is  best  made  by 
puncture,  is  easy  as  soon  as  the  cyst  can  be 
felt  from  the  outside. 

The  prognosis  is  good,  so  far  as  the  life    v   noo  " 

.  . !  .      ,  .  1         '         .     _  Fig.  128.—  Small  round-celled  sar- 

oi  tne  patient  is  concerned,  and  the  earlier       coma  of  the  right  orbit,  with 

+V.^  ^,r^+         «J   ~  ii     i  preservation  of  the  bulb,  in  a 

the  cyst  receives  operative  treatment  the  bet-  boy  of  nine ;  extirpation ;  death 
ter  the  prospect  of  preserving  the  sight.  As,  ™^tn  SlTiSSS 
however,  the  affection  does  not  come  under       tha*  perforated  into  the  cranial 

7  cavity. 

operative  treatment  until  very  late,  the  sight 

has  usually  already  been  destroyed  by  compression  or  destruction  of  the 
optic  nerve  or  the  bulb.  Treatment  consists  in  incision  and  drainage 
of  the  cyst,  or,  if  possible,  in  its  excision. 

Between  the  lower  and  upper  eyelid  and  the  border  of  the  orbit  prolapsed 
pouches  of  fat  are  sometimes  observed  which  have  been  called  adipose-tissue 
hernias.  They  are  due.  no  doubt,  to  a  lax  condition  of  the  tarso-orbital  fascia 
such  as  occurs  especially  among-  older  people.  The  treatment  consists  in  in- 
cision of  the  skin  and  removal  of  the  prolapsed  adipose  tissue.  A  similar 
condition  arises  from  an  elephantiasis-like  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  which  is  overcome  by  excision  of  an  elliptical 
strip  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Enucleation  of  the  Eyeball  is  performed  most  commonly  for  primary 
malignant  tumours  of  the  bulb  and  for  secondary  involvement  of  the 
eye  by  epitheliomata  of  the  skin,  for  example.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed with  small  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  curved  scissors.  The  enu- 
cleation is  begun  by  severing  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  at  the 
inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  then  dividing  the  line  of  reflection  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  on  the 
bulb  by  cutting  around  the  latter  with  curved  scissors.  The  bulb  is 
finally  drawn  a  little  forward  and  the  optic  nerve  is  then  divided  with 
the  scissors  as  far  back  as  possible  in  the  orbit.  The  eyelids  are  always 
10 
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preserved  if  possible.  In  case  of  malignant  tumours  the  fat  of  the  orbital 
cavity  must  also  be  removed  as  completely  as  possible.  After  the  haem- 
orrhage has  been  arrested  the  orbit  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  and 
an  antiseptic  protective  dressing  is  applied.  The  defect  is  remedied, 
after  the  wound  has  healed,  by  an  artificial  eye. 

In  order  to  modify  the  repulsive  appearance  of  the  patient  after  clearing 
out  the  orbital  cavity,  which  is  often  but  little  improved  by  wearing  a  glass 
eye,  E.  Kiister  has  covered  over  the  cavity  by  suture  of  the  lids,  or  by  means 
of  a  pedunculated  flap  taken  from  the  temporal  and  frontal  regions. 

§  2U.  General  Remarks  upon  Plastic  Operations  on  the  Face. — In  order 
to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  face  arising  from  the  extirpation  of  tumours, 
from  injuries  or  from  inflammatory  processes,  we  make  use  of  plastic 
operations,  the  general  principles  of  which  have  already  been  briefly 
described  in  our  treatise  upon  Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  41-43.  We 
shall  take  up  here  only  the  transplantation  of  pedunculated  flaps  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  defect.  With  reference  to  the 
transplantation  of  pedunculated  flaps  from  more  remote  parts  of  the 
body  and  of  wholly  detached  flaj^s,  as  well  as  Reverdin's  and  Thiersch's 
methods  of  skin-grafting,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery,  §§  41,  42. 

The  plastic  operations  on  the  face  are  mainly  the  following  :  First, 
plastic  restoration  of  the  eyelids  (blepharoplasty)  ;  second,  partial  and 
complete  plastic  restoration  of  the  nose  (rhinoplasty) ;  third,  plastic 
restoration  of  the  cheek  (meloplasty) ;  fourth,  plastic  restoration  of  the 
lips  and  mouth  (cheiloplasty  and  stomatoplasty)  ;  and  finally,  fifth, 
plastic  restoration  of  the  ear  (otoplasty).  In  the  sections  that  follow 
(§§  30-34)  only  the  plastic  restoration  of  the  eyelids,  the  cheek,  the 
lips,  and  the  mouth  is  described.  For  plastic  restoration  of  the  nose 
(rhinoplasty)  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sections  on  the  surgery  of 
the  nose  (§  42),  and  for  that  of  the  ear  (otoplasty)  to  those  on  the  sur- 
gery of  the  ear  (§  72). 

Defects  in  the  face  are  either  fresh — e.  g.,  after  the  extirpation  of 
tumours — or  older,  granulating  or  already  cicatrized.  In  the  case  of 
cicatrized  defects  the  operation  begins  with  freshening  their  edges.  In 
every  plastic  operation  one  should  arrange  beforehand  a  definite  plan 
of  procedure.  The  different  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  face  are  not 
equally  serviceable  for  plastic  operations.  The  skin  of  the  forehead, 
the  temples,  and  the  nose  is  very  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  that  of 
the  cheek  is  less  serviceable,  and  that  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  neck 
has  still  less  value.  Every  plastic  operation  must  be  performed  in  strict 
accordance  with  antiseptic  principles,  as  only  in  this  way  as  well  as  by 
careful  suture  can  primary  union  be  secured. 
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The  flaps  used  for  plastic  work  must  consist  of  as  sound  skin  as  pos- 
sible. Cicatrices  which  involve  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  endan- 
ger the  vitality  of  the  flap.  The  flap  is  either  cut  free  hand,  or,  if  its 
form  is  complicated,  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  of  a  corresponding 
shape  is  applied  and  the  knife  made  to  follow  its  contours.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  make  the  flap  too  small.  Generally  speaking,  it  should 
be  in  every  dimension  about  one  third  larger  than  the  defect.  It  is 
carefully  dissected  up  from  the  subjacent  tissue  without  too  much  trac- 
tion. The  pedicle— that  is,  the  bridge  that  connects  the  flap  with  the 
rest  of  the  skin — must  contain  sufficient  vessels,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  have  it  very  wide,  as  it  thus  loses  in  mobility. 

Gersuny  was  the  first  to  show  that  flaps  can  be  successfully  used 
for  plastic  operations,  especially  for  defects  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
whose  pedicle  consists  of  subcutaneous  tissue  only.  The  flap  is  simply 
folded  over  into  the  defect  like  a  folding  door  or  drawn  into  the  proper 
cavity,  etc.,  through  a  slit  shaped  like  a  wide  buttonhole. 

Granulating  flaps  of  skin  are  sometimes  used  to  advantage,  or  flaps 
that  are  skinned  over,  e.  g.,  in  connection  with  defects  of  the  oral 
cavity — that  is,  the  wound  surface  of  the  pedunculated  flap,  before  it 
is  made  to  heal  in  place,  is  covered  with  Thiersch's  skin-grafts.  • 

When  the  flap  is  laid  into  the  defect  one  must  see  to  it  that  the 
pedicle  is  not  too  much  twisted  and  that  the  sutures  cause  no  tension 
on  the  flap.  Movable  flaps  which  can  be  easily  turned  without  undue 
compression  of  the  pedicle  are  best  secured  by  prolonging  one  end  of 
the  incision  near  the  pedicle  in  a  curve  extending  backward  (see  Figs. 
129  a  and  129  h).  The  flap  is  finally  secured  in  place  by  interrupted 
sutures  of  fine  aseptic  silk  and,  if  necessary,  by  continuous  suture  with 
fine  catgut,  and  the  secondary  defect  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
flap  completely  closed  by  suture,  if  possible,  or,  immediately  after 
arrest  of  the  hsemorrhage  or  on  the  next  day,  covered  with  grafts 
taken  from  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm,  for  instance.  Dressings 
are  often  unnecessary  after  plastic  operations.  A  little  vaseline  and 
iodoform  powder  are  not  infrequently  sufficient.  Where  it  is  practi- 
cable, however,  I  usually  apply  antiseptic  protective  dressings.  The 
pedicle  must  not  be  compressed  in  the  least  by  these  dressings.  The 
sutures  are  removed  on  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day.  Single  sutures 
here  and  there  may  be  removed  twenty -four  hours  after  the  operation. 
If  the  flap  dies,  either  the  operation  or  the  after-treatment  is,  as  a  rule, 
at  fault. 

The  nerve  conduction  is  usually  very  soon  re-established— e.  g.,  after 
rhinoplasty  the  sensory  impressions  in  a  few  days  are  correctly  localized 
by  the  patient  in  correspondence  with  the  new  location  of  the  flap. 
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Plastic  tiai>s  diminish  very  much  in  size  as  time  goes  on,  and  we 
shall  learn,  especially  in  connection  with  rhinoplasty,  various  methods 
by  which  this  is  to  be  prevented.  All  flaps  that  contain  mucous  mein- 
brane  shrink  much  Less. 

§  30.  Blepharoplasty.— By  blepharoplasty  is  understood  plastic  opera- 
tion for  remedying  defects  and  deformites  of  the  eyelids. 

Blepharoplasty  is  most  frequently  performed  for  cicatricial  ectro- 
pion, ore  version  of  the  eyelids  in  consequence  of  cicatricial  contraction 
following  inflammatory  processes  (lupus,  syphilis,  caries  and  necrosis 
of  the  border  of  the  orbit,  etc.),  wounds,  burns,  etc.  Ectropion  de- 
velops most  frequently  on  the  lower  eyelid,  sometimes  on  both  lids, 
and,  in  rare  cases,  on  all  four  at  the  same  time.  Blepharoplasty  is  also 
used  in  reined vin<;-  defects  following  the  removal  of  tumours. 

Moreover,  marked  defects  on  the  eyelids,  just  as  upon  the  lips  and 
the  cheek,  may  be  closed  without  plastic  operation  by  stretching,  slid- 
ing over,  and  detaching  the  borders  of  the  defect. 

The  best  form  of  blepharoplasty  for  restoring  a  lower  eyelid  is  that 
devised  by  Fricke,  in  which  a  flap  is  taken  from  the  temple  (Fig.  129  a), 


Fig.  129  a.  Fig.  129  Fm.  129  c. 


Blepharoplasty  :  a,  Frickc's  method ;  A,  modified  by  Amnion  and  Langeubeck  ;  c,  after  suture  of  b. 

or  Fricke's  method  as  modified  by  Amnion  and  Langeubeck,  accord- 
ing to  Fig.  129  b.  Fig.  129  c  shows  the  latter  method  after  suture. 
It  is  very  important  in  blepharoplasty  that,  as  Langeubeck  was  the 
first  to  emphasize,  the  end  of  the  incision  should  be  prolonged  a  little 
backward  in  a  curve,  and  that  the  pedicle  should  not  be  made  too 
broad,  in  order  that  flaps  may  be  obtained  which  are  as  movable  as 
possible  and  which  can  be  turned  easily.  Fig.  129  b  represents  in  the 
main  the  method  which  Langenbeck  always  used,  and  which  Trendelen- 
burg also  properly  recommends.  The  flap  must  be  made  wide  enough 
in  blepharoplasty  to  overcorrect  the  deformity — that  is,  to  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  inversion  of  the  lid  (entropion). 
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Fio.  130. — Operation  for  partial  ectropion. 


In  partial  ectropion  one  may  also  make  a  V-shaped  incision  upon 
the  lower  lid,  according  to  Fig.  130  A.  The  triangular  flap  aboiB 
then  dissected  up  from  the  incisions 
ad  and  od,  and,  together  with  the 
lid,  is  pushed  upward,  and  the  wound 
tin  ally  closed  by  a  Y-shaped  line  of 
suture  (Fig.  130  B). 

Large,  triangular  defects  on  the 
lower  eyelid — e.  g.,  following  the  re- 
moval of  a  tumour — may  he  closed, 
after  Dieffenbach  (Fig.  131  a\  by  a 
flap  taken  from  the  side  of  the  cheek. 
To  prevent  the  newly  formed  lid,  as  far  as  possible,  from  being  drawn 
outward,  the  sutures  are  inserted  as  represented  in  Fig.  131  b,  and  the 
defect  on  the  side  is  skin-grafted. 

I  have  also  closed  defects  on  the  lower  lid  repeatedly,  with  good 
results,  by  the  use  of  Thiersch's  skin-grafts  (see  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, §  42). 

IJlepharoplasty  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  performed  in  accordance  with 
the  same  rules  essentially  as  those  just  given  for  the  lower  lid.  Here 

also,  in  case  of  partial 
ectropion,  the  Y-shaped 
freshening  and  the  Y- 
shaped  suture  are  used 
as  well  as  the  methods 
of  Fricke  and  Langen- 
beck-Ammon,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  129  a  be, 
except  that  the  pedi- 
cle must  be  somewhat 
higher  up,  and  the  form 
of  the  flap  inverted — that  is,  the  inner  boundary  line  of  the  flap  in  Fig. 
129  a  and  b  now  becomes  the  outer  one,  and  the  outer  one  lies  on  the 
inside.    Skin  defects  on  the  upper  lid  may  also  be  skin-grafted. 

The  principles  of  the  operation  are,  in  short,  always  the  same, 
whether  one  operates  upon  the  upper  or  the  lower  eyelid. 

If  defects  are  to  he  remedied  on  both  eyelids — e.  g.,  after  the  re- 
moval of  a  carcinoma  at  the  corner  of  the  eye — one  may  proceed,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Hasner  von  Artha,  by  forming  two  sickle-shaped 
flaps  from  the  skin  immediately  adjoining  the  defect  (Fig.  132). 

In  every  blepharoplasty  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
of  course  preserved.    When  there  are  cicatricial  defects,  the  cicatricial 


Fig.  131  a. 


Fig.  131  b. 


Dieffenbach's  method  of  blepharoplasty  (a) ;  6,  condition  after 

suture. 
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Fig.  132  a. 


Fig.  132  b. 


Blcpliaroplasty  on  both  lids  (Ilasncr  von  Artha) :  a,  formation 
of  two  sickcl-shapcd  flaps  from  the  vicinity  of  the  defect;  b, 
condition  after  suture. 


adhesions  must  first  be  divided  by  making  an  incision  close  along  the 
ciliary  border  and  then  cautiously  working  in  deeper  until  the  edge  of 

the  lid  can  be  brought 
into  its  normal  place 
with  small  hooks. 
The  floor  of  the  re- 
sulting semi-elliptical 
defect  is  formed  by 
the  conjunctiva,  and 
the  flap  from  the  tem- 
ple or  the  cheek  is 
sutured  into  this  de- 
fect, according  to  Fig. 
129  a,  for  example, 

or,  better,  according  to  Fig.  129  b.  Defects  of  the  conjunctiva  may  be 
remedied  by  the  transplantation  of  mucous  membrane  after  Wolfler. 

Tripier  restored  the  lower  eyelid  by  drawing  down  the  upper  lid  and 
forming  from  it  a  bridge-shaped  flap.  The  flap  eontains  not  only  the  skin 
but  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  as  well,  which  is  kept  as  intact 
as  possible.  The  flap  remains  connected  with  the  subjacent  parts  at  the  inner 
and  outer  cant  bus.  In  case  of  defects  on  the  upper  eyelid,  the  flap  should  be 
taken  from  the  forehead.  The  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibres  that  were 
transplanted  at  the  same  time  could  he  distinctly  demonstrated  by  means  of 
the  faradic  current.  Tripier  emphasizes  as  an  advantage  of  his  method  the 
fact  that,  in  forming  the  skin-muscle  flap,  the  incision  is  made  as  precisely 
as  possible  in  the  line  of  the  muscle  and  nerve  fibres,  so  that  their  function 
is  preserved  in  their  new  location. 

§  31.  Cheiloplasty. — By  cheiloplasty  is  understood  the  remedying  of 
defects  upon  the  lips  by  plastic  operation,  which  we  have  already  par- 
tially considered  when  treating  of  harelip. 

In  what  follows  regarding  plastic  operations  on  the  lips  we  have  in 
mind  mainly  the  defects  which  arise  from  the  removal  of  tumours, 
particularly  epitheliomata.  Older,  cicatrized  defects  are  treated  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  after  freshening  their  cicatrized  edges. 

I.  Plastic  Operations  on  the  Lower  Lip.— Epitheliomata  of  the  lower 
lip  are  removed,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  knife  or  scissors,  through 
normal  tissue,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  centimetre  from  the  edge  of 
the  tumour.  The  haemorrhage  from  the  coronary  arteries  is  controlled? 
by  means  of  artery  clamps,  by  a  temporary  suture,  or  by  the  hands  of 
an  assistant. 

Smaller  defects,  whether  triangular  or  more  curved  in  outline,  are 
closed  without  a  plastic  operation  by  traction  upon  the  extensible  por- 
tions of  the  lip,  and  in  this  way  very  considerable  defects  may  be  cov- 
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ered.  After  the  removal  of  superficial  epithelioma^  by  a  slightly 
curved  incision  with  the  scissors  or  the  knife,  one  may  unite  the  edge 
of  the  mucous  membrane  with  the  vermilion  border  of  the  lip,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  133.   In  wedge- 


shaped  defects  the  line 
of  suture  runs  perpen- 
dicularly. 

Larger  triangular 


Fig.  133.— Method  of  suture  after  removal  of  a  superficial  epi- 
thelioma of  the  lip. 


defects,  which  can  not  be  closed  by  simple  suture  without  great  ten- 
sion, may  be  treated  as  shown  in  Fig.  134  a — that  is,  the  oral  aperture 
is  widened  by  a  horizontal  incision  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  on 
each  side  and  sutures  are  inserted  as  represented  in  Fig.  134  h. 

If  a  longitudinal  incision  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  defect  is 
added  to  the  horizontal  incision  on  each  side,  we  have  the  method  of 
Dieffenbach  (Fig.  135  a).  A  modification  of  Dieffenbach's  method, 
which  was  suggested  by  Jasche  (see  Fig.  135  b),  is  very  serviceable, 
especially  for  extensive  defects  on  the  lower  lip — that  is,  for  complete 
cheiloplasty.  By  this  latter  method  the  incisions  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  are  only  made  down  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  latter  is 
then  dissected  up  and  cut  through  somewhat  higher,  corresponding  to 
the  dotted  lines.  This  flap  of  mucous  membrane  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  is  used  on  each  side  in  forming  a  border  for  the  new  lip.  A 
single  flap,  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  135  b,  is  often  sufficient, 

but  it  must  then 
be  made  somewhat 
broader,  particularly 
near  its  pedicle. 

The  method  of 
Syme  -  Buchanan  is 
represented  in  Fig. 
136,  that  of  Blasius 
in  Fig.  137.  The 
method  devised  by 
Blasius  is  especially 
adapted  for  obliquely  placed,  triangular  defects.  The  freeing  incision 
is  carried  obliquely  from  the  lower  corner  of  the  wound  toward  the  oppo- 
site (sound)  side,  and  the  triangular  flap  thus  formed  is  then  detached 
from  the  jaw.  Lateral,  triangular,  partial  defects  of  the  lower  lip  are 
very  satisfactorily  closed  by  Estlander's  method  (see  Fig.  138),  in  which 
a  flap  is  taken  from  the  upper  Hp,  its  nutritive  bridge  being  at  the 
vermilion  border.  The  flap  is  dissected  up  and  turned  into  the  defect 
on  the  lower  lip.    Fig.  138  b  represents  the  wound  after  suture. 


Fig.  134  a. 


Fio.  1Mb. 


Cheiloplasty  with  the  aid  of  lateral  horizontal  incisions. 
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One  can  also  close  partial,  laterally  placed  defects  of  the  lower  lip 
from  the  upper  lip  by  making  an  incision  around  the  lower  and  the 


Fig.  135  a. 


Fig.  135  b. 


Cheiloplasty  with  lateral  flaps:  «,  Dieffenbuch's  method  ; 
b,  Jasche's  method. 


/ 


Fig.  136. — Cheiloplasty  (Syme- 
Bnohanan  ). 


upper  lip,  as  represented  in  Fig.  139,  and  then  drawing  the  edges  of 
the  vermilion  border  together  and  inserting  sutures  (Langenbeck). 
(See  also  the  analogous  method  represented  in  Fig.  142.) 


Fig.  137.— Cheiloplasty  (Blasius). 


Fig.  138  a.  Fig.  138  b. 

Partial  cheiloplasty  (Estlander). 


Complete  losses  of  substance  of  the  lower  lip  having  a  quadrilateral 
or  semicircular  form  may  be  remedied  by  Bruns's  method  (Fig.  140)  or 
by  that  of  Langenbeck  (Fig.  141).   Bruns  cuts  the  flap  from  the  cheek, 


i 


Fig.  139.— Cheiloplasty  with 
displacement  ot  the  "border 
of  the  lip  (Langenbeck ). 


Fig.  140  a. 


Fig.  140  b. 


Cheiloplasty  with  the  formation  of  two  flaps  from  the  cheeks: 
b,  after  suture. 
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tarns  this  into  the  defect  and  sutures  it  in  place  as  shown  in  Fig.  L40  h. 
Langenbeck  takes  a  flap  from  the  region  of  the  chin  (Fig.  141  a  1), 
turns  it  upward  into  the  defect  and  sutures  it  according  to  Fig.  141  b. 

Wherever  one  uses  Haps  without  the  vermilion  border  of  the  lip 
for  covering  losses  of  substance,  one  may,  as  has  been  shown  in  Fig. 
139,  dissect  up  the  vermilion  border  of  the  upper  lip  and  use  thic  to 
cover  over  the  edges  of  the  flap  and  thus  complete  the  formation  of 
the  lip  (Fig.  142).  The  oral  aperture,  which  is  at  first  roundish,  soon 
assumes  a  more  normal  form.  Morgan  and  Wolfler  use  for  covering 
the  defect— e.  g.,  after  removal  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip — a 
bridge-shaped  flap  from  the  skin  under  the  chin,  making  a  curved  in- 
cision about  twelve  centimetres  in  length  along  the  lower  jaw,  parallel 


Fig.  141  a.  Fig.  141  b.  Fig.  142.— Restoration   of  the 

vermilion  border  of  the  lower 

Cheiloplasty  with  the  formation  of  a  flap  from  the  chin:  lip  by  dissecting  up  and  dis- 

6,  after  suture  (Langenbeck).  placing  the  mucous  mem- 

brane of  the  upper  hp. 


to  the  border  of  the  defect.  After  detaching  the  bridge  of  skin  from 
the  subjacent  parts,  it  is  pushed  upward  into  the  defect  (Regnier). 

II.  Plastic  Operations  on  the  Upper  Lip. — Plastic  operations  on  the 
upper  lip  are  much  less  common  than  those  upon  the  lower  lip. 

Larger  defects  may  be  covered  by  Dieffenbach's  method  of  incision 
(143  a).  Curved  incisions  are  made  around  the  alse  nasi,  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  margins  of  the  defect,  are  detached  from  the  bone,  and 
sutures  are  inserted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  143  b. 

Larger  defects  of  the  upper  lip  can  also  be  made  good  by  forming 
lateral  flaps  from  the  cheek  (see  Fig.  144),  which  are  turned  into  the 
defect  after  detachment  from  the  hone.  The  formation  of  two  similar 
but  lower  flaps  from  the  lateral  region  of  the  cheek  and  chin,  after 
Sedillot,  is  also  a  very  good  method.  An  incision  is  carried  directly 
downward  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  through  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  soft  parts.    The  base— that  is,  the  connecting  bridge  of  the  flap 

 is  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth.    This  method  of  Sedillot's  can  also  be 

advantageously  applied  in  performing  cheiloplasty  on  the  lower  lip. 
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Estlander  s  method  for  the  lower  lip  (Fig.  138)  can  also  be  used  for 
cheiloplasty  on  the  upper  lip  by  taking  a  corresponding  flap  from  the 
lower  lip.  The  flaps  for  restoring  the  upper  lip  must,  in  the  same  way, 
be  bordered  with  mucous  membrane  from  the  lower  lip. 

The  bordering  of  the  free  margins  of  the  lip  with  mucous  mem- 
brane is  always  very  important,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  the  cicatricial 
contraction  is  thereby  much  diminished.  In  every  case  of  cheiloplasty, 
therefore,  the  mucous  membrane  should  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible 
— e.  g.,  that  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  or  upper  lip  or  the  cheek 
should  be  detached,  if  possible,  in  the  form  of  pedunculated  or  bridge-  ' 
shaped  flaps,  and  united  with  the  external  wound  surface.    In  suit- 


Chciloplasty  on  the  upper  lip:  b,  after  suture  (Dieffcnbach).       Fig.  144.— Cheiloplasty  on  the 

upper  lip. 

able  cases,  flaps  that  are  covered  with  skin-grafts,  after  Plessing  and 
Thiersch,  may  be  used,  or  transplanted  mucous  membrane,  after  Wolfler. 

The  operation  for  ectropion — that  is,  eversion  of  the  lip — is  performed  in 
essentially  the  same  way  as  in  hlepharoplasty.  In  the  milder  forms  of  this 
eversion — e.  g.,  of  the  lower  lip — in  consequence  of  a  cicatrix  that  runs  down- 
ward, one  may  excise  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from  the  scar,  or  take  the  same 
course  as  in  partial  ectropion  of  the  eyelid,  as  represented  in  Fig.  130.  making 
a  V-shaped  incision  about  the  scar,  dissecting  it  up,  and  then  suturing  so  as 
to  make  a  Y. 

In  severe  cases  of  ectropion — e.  g.,  of  the  entire  lower  lip — an  incision  is 
made  close  beneath  the  margin  of  the  lip,  the  margin  is  dissected  up  sonic 
what  and  brought  into  its  normal  position,  and  the  elliptical  defect  is  then 
closed  by  a  pedunculated  flap  from  the  cheek  or  from  the  chin. 

Essentially  the  same  methods  are  used  in  operating  upon  the  upper  lip. 

§  32.  Stomatoplasty. — Plastic  operations  on  the  mouth  are  per- 
formed partly  for  congenital  or  acquired  defects  and  partly  for  cica- 
tricial contraction  of  the  oral  aperture.  Congenital  enlargement  of  the 
mouth  (microstoma)  was  mentioned  when  we  treated  of  harelip.  The 
operation  is  performed  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  for  the  latter 
and  the  other  clefts  of  the  face.    Acquired  macrostoma,  from  defects 
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following  noma,  for  instance,  is  remedied  according  to  the  rules  for 
cheiloplasty  (see  §  31)  or  meloplasty  (see  §  33). 

We  shall  here  occupy  ourselves  particularly  with  stomatoplasty  for 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  oral  aperture  (atresia  of  the  mouth,  mi- 
crostoma).    This  cicatricial  contraction  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  sometimes  extreme  (Fig.  145), 
is  usually  a  result  of  inflammatory  and  ulcera- 
tive processes.    It  is  seldom  congenital. 

Dietfenbach's  operation  for  atresia  of  the 
mouth  is  performed  by  excision,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  narrow  strip  of  skin  from  the  con- 
tracted oral  aperture  to  the  point  where  the  new 
corner  of  the  mouth  is  to  be  placed.  The  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  at  first  is  left  untouched, 

,i  /.,  .  .  ,   .         „     Fio.  145. — Contraction  of  the 

is  then,  after  excision  ot  the  narrow  strip  oi  oral  orifice  in  a  man  forty- 
skin,  divided  horizontally  in  the  middle,  and  the  ^J™™  ot  age'  due  t0 
two  strips  of  mucous  membrane  thus  obtained 

are  sntured  to  the  outer  skin.  It  is  simpler  and  equally  efficacious  to 
divide  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  oral  aperture  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  corner  of  the  mouth  at  the  same  time, 
then  to  make  the  mucous  membrane  movable  by  dissecting  it  up  from 
the  overlying  parts,  and  to  suture  it  to  the  outer  skin.  If  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  too  rigid,  in  consequence  of  cicatricial  changes,  so 
that  it  is  not  adapted  for  a  vermilion  border,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  bordered  in  a  similar  way  with  the  outer  skin.  The  chief  thing 
in  stomatoplasty  consists  in  securing  a  good  border  at  the  new  corner 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  mucous  membrane  must  therefore  be  dissected 
up  for  a  considerable  distance  here.  One  may  also  form  a  triangular 
flap  of  mucous  membrane  at  the  new  corner  of  the  mouth  by  making 
the  incision  here  -<-shaped.  Unfortunately,  in  .  spite  of  the  greatest 
care  in  operating,  recurrences,  in  consequence  of  renewed  cicatricial 
contraction,  can  not  always  be  avoided.  Hueter  therefore  recom- 
mends that  after  the  operation,  or  after  healing  has  taken  place,  an 
artificial  mouth  of  hard  India-rubber  be  worn— that  is,  a  ring  of  hard 
India-rubber  with  a  horizontal  plate;  the  latter  is  laid  between  the 
teeth  and  the  lips  so  that  the  artificial  mouth  is  held  in  place  of  itself. 

§  33.  Meloplasty.— The  plastic  operations  for  restoring  fresh  or  older 
defects  in  the  cheek  are  very  manifold,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  rules 
for  them.  Smaller  losses  of  substance  are  closed  by  simple  suture  after 
drawing  together  the  edges  of  the  wound,  which  are  here  very  extensible. 
In  case  of  larger  defects,  the  loss  is  made  good  by  means  of  peduncu- 
lated flaps  from  the  region  of  the  forehead,  the  temples,  the  upper 
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jaw.  the  lower  jaw,  or  the  chin— as  represented  in  Fig.  146,  for  exam- 
ple—in much  'the  same  way  as  already  described  for  blepharoplasty 
and  cheiloplastv.  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  of  little  use  for  plastic  opera- 
tions, as  it  shrinks  too  much.  Troublesome  cicatricial  contractions 
may  also  easily  arise  at  the  site  of  the  defect  on  the  neck.  In  every 
plastic  operation  on  the  cheek  care  must  be  taken  that  the  lower 
eyelid  and  the  upper  lip  are  not  distorted.  Superficial  defects  which 
involve  only  the  outer  skin  can  be  closed  by  skin-grafting. 

Meloplasty  is  especially  difficult  when  the  entire  thickness  of  a 
large  part  of  the  cheek  has  been  lost,  from  noma,  for  instance  (see  page 
208,  Fig.  117),  and  the  borders  of  the  defect  are  attached  to  the  jaws  by 
cicatricial  adhesions  (cicatricial  lockjaw).  In  milder  cases  of  cicatricial 
lockjaw  without  loss  of  substance,  stretching  the  scar  or  its  horizontal 
division  from  within  the  mouth  with  detachment,  it  may  foe,  of  the 
cicatricial  mass  from  the  jaws,  is  sufficient  for  separating  the  teeth, 
which  are  firmly  pressed  together.    In  these  milder  cases  the  object 

may  be  accomplished  by  in- 
troducing wooden  wedges  or 
grooved  cones  of  wood  be- 
tween  the  teeth,  which  the 
patient  forces  farther  and 
farther  into  his  mouth,  and 
finally  by  the  use  now  and 
then  of  Roser's  mouth  gag. 

These  methods,  how- 
ever, do  not  suffice  for  the 
more  severe  cases  of  cica- 


Fio.  146  a. 
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Meloplasty  by  the  use  of  two  pedunculated  Haps  from     tricial  lockjaw,  as  the  COlldi- 
the  cheek  and  chin  (a):  A,  condition  alter  suture.  J 

tion  would  constantly  recur. 
A  very  excellent  method  used  by  Gussenbauer  is  adapted  to  such  cases. 
It  consists  in  dividing  the  cheek  and  implanting  a  doubled  flap  in  the 
defect.  In  GussenbaueFs  case  (Fig.  147;  there  was  cicatricial  lockjaw 
resulting  from  ulcerative  mercurial  stomatitis  terminating  in  gangrene, 
the  patient  being  a  boy  seven  years  of  age. 

Gussenbauer  out  from  the  skin  of  each  cheek  a  flap  four  centimetres 
broad  in  front  and  six  centimetres  broad  behind.  These  were  dissected  up  as 
far  as  the  edge  of  the  masseter,  and  had  their  pedicle  here.  The  subcutane- 
ous soft  parts  of  the  cheek  and  the  cicatrices  were  now  likewise  transversely 
divided  as  far  as  the  border  of  the  masseter.  Tbe  flap  of  skin  on  each  side, 
that  had  been  dissected  up.  was  now  turned  into  the  defect  in  such  a  way 
that  its  anterior  border  could  be  sutured  to  the  mucous  membrane  winch  was 
still  preserved  behind  the  masseter,  and  its  outer  epithelial  surface  directed 
toward  the  oral  cavity.    After  four  weeks,  the  pedicle  of  the  flap  that  had 
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Fig.  147. — Restoration  of  the  cheek 
and  mouth  (Gussenbauer). 


now  healed  in  was  divided  on  each  side,  and  the  posterior  pari  of  the  flap 
was  detached  from  behind  forward  and  tamed  into  the  portion  of  the  de- 
fect that  still  remained,  so  that  the  epithelial  side  of  the  entire  flap  was  now 
directed  toward  the  oral  cavity.  In  suturing  the  flap  in  place,  the  border  of 
the  cleft  in  the  cheek  on  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  was  used  to  form  new 
gums.  Finally,  the  outer  defect  in  the  cheek  was  covered  by  a  rectangular 
flap  of  skin  from  the  border  of  the  lower 
jaw  with  its  base  above  and  posterior.  The 
result  was  excellent  (see  Fig-.  147).  After 
fifteen  months  the  boy  could  open  his  mouth 
so  that  the  incisors  of  the  upper  and  the 
lower  jaw  stood  two  centimetres  apart.  The 
portion  of  skin  lying  within  the  oral  cavity 
had  taken  on  the  appearance  of  mucous 
membrane. 

The  above-described,  very  ingenious 
method  used  by  Gussenbauer  is  only 
practicable  when  there  is  sound  skin  in 
sufficient  quantity  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cicatricial  lockjaw.  In  cases  of  loss  of 
substance  in  the  cheek  with  cicatricial 

lockjaw — after  noma,  for  instance — one  may  cover  the  defect  after 
freshening  and  detaching  its  borders,  as  Trendelenburg  also  recom- 
mends, with  one  or  two  flaps  of  skin  from  the  posterior  region  of  the 
cheek,  the  temple,  the  lower  jaw  or  the  chin,  and  suture  them  so 
that  their  skin  surfaces  are  turned  toward  the  inside  of  the  mouth. 
The  outer  wound  surface  is  covered  later  by  skin -grafting,  or  by  a 
second  flap.  The  methods  of  Israel  and  Hahn,  mentioned  below  and 
on  page  238,  are  very  useful.  They  cut  a  very  long  flap  and,  after 
allowing  it  to  heal  into  the  defect  and  severing  its  pedicle,  double  it 
together.  Still  simpler  are  the  methods  of  Gersuny,  Czerny,  and 
Ivraske  (see  pages  238  and  239).  The  transplantation  of  mucous 
membrane  recommended  by  Wolfler  can  also  be  used  to  advantage  for 
restoring  mucous  membrane  in  meloplasty,  and  the  latter  is  thereby 
simplified.  If  there  is  still  sufficient  mucous  membrane  in  the  oral 
cavity,  one  can  supply  the  portion  that  is  wanting  by  a  flap  taken  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth — from  the  hard  palate,  for  instance 
(Gussenbauer,  K.  Bayer).  The  outer  defect  in  the  cheek  is  closed  by 
a  skin-flap.    The  operation  can  lie  done  in  one  sitting. 

When  the  cicatricial  lockjaw  can  not  be  permanently  overcome 
by  stretching  the  cicatricial  bands,  or  by  operative  means,  there  often 
remains  nothing  to  do  except,  by  the  extraction  of  teeth,  to  make  an 
opening  for  the  introduction  of  fluid  nourishment,  or  to  make  the 
lower  jaw  movable  by  the  formation  of  a  pseudarthrosis,  or,  finally,  to 
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resect  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  to  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulation.  Rose  resected,  in  one  case,  not  only 
the  joint  but  also  the  entire  zygoma. 

Thiersch,  in  one  case  of  plastic  operation  on  the  cheek,  covered  the  flap 
over  with  skin-grafts  before  implanting  it  in  the  defect.  This  method  is  less 
adapted  for  large  defects  on  account  of  the  great  shrinkage  of  the  flap. 

Israel  restored  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  seventy-one  years  of  age,  by  a  single,  very  long  flap  from  the  side 
of  the  neck  and  supraclavicular  region,  as  far  down  as  the  clavicle.  The 
pedicle  was  situated  just  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  148  a).  The  flap, 
after  being  dissected  up,  was  turned  over,  and  its  anterior  half  placed  in  the 
defect,  with  the  skin  surface  directed  toward  the  oral  cavity,  and  its  upper 
and  lower  borders  were  united  with  the  corresp< Hiding  borders  of  mucous 
membrane  (Fig.  148  6).  After  seventeen  days  the  pedicle  was  divided,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  Hap  was  turned  over  forward  and,  after  scraping  off 
the  outer  granulating  surface,  was  sutured  to  the  anterior  free  border.  The 
upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  flap  were  united  with  the  skin  borders  of 
the  defect  after  previous  freshening  (Fig.  148  c).  The  remainder  of  the  op- 
eration then  consisted  in  bordering  the  corner  of  the  mouth  by  dissecting 
up  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  and  lower  lips,  and  in  the  fourth  sit- 
ting the  still  existing  access  to  the  oral  cavity  between  the  posterior  border  of 
the  double  flap  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  defect  was  closed  by  freshen- 
ing the  double  flap  and  uniting  its  inner  layer  with  the  mucous  membrane 
and  its  outer  layer  with  the  skin  of  the  cheek. 

Hahn  operated  in  much  the  same  way  as  Israel.  He  took  a  very  long 
flap  from  the  region  of  the  chest.    After  it  had  healed,  the  pedicle  was 
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Mcloplasty  (Israel). 


severed  and  the  flap  turned  over,  so  that  its  oral  surface  as  well  as  its  outer 
surface  was  covered  with  epidermis. 

Czerny,  in  a  case  of  large  defect  in  the  cheek  resulting  from  the  excision 
of  an  epithelioma,  formed  a  flap  from  the  cheek  and  neck  whose  base,  cor- 
responding to  the  zygoma,  reached  in  a  lateral  direction  from  the  defect  as 
far  as  the  ear.  Its  rounded  tip  lay  at  about  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.    The  flap  contained  the  platysma,  and 
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was  so  long  that  it  could  be  carried  around  the  corner  of  the  mouth  and 
turned  inward.  The  flap,  thus  doubled,  was  sutured  into  the  defect  of  the 
cheek,  so  that  the  hairless  skin  of  the  neck— that  is,  the  tip  of  the  flap— lay 
inside  the  mouth.  The  double  flap  was  united  by  catgut  suture  with  the 
mucous  membrane 
on  the  inside  and 
with  the  skin  of  the 
cheek  on  the  outside. 
The  defect  caused  by 
the  removal  of  the 
flap  could  be  almost 
wholly  closed  by  su- 
ture. 

Keetley  closed  a 
very  large  defect  of 
the  cheek  by  means 
of  a  pedunculated 
flap  from  the  skin  of 
the  upper  arm. 

Gersuny  closed  a 
defect  of  the  cheek  in  Fig.  149  a.  Fig.  149  b. 

one  case  with  a  flap  Meloplasty  (Kraske). 

of  skin  whose  pedicle 

consisted  only  of  subcutaneous  tissue.  This  method,  which  was  also  suc- 
cessfully used  by  Hacker,  shows  that  flaps  of  skin  are  sufficiently  nourished 
by  a  pedicle  of  subcutaneous  tissue,  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  plastic 
purposes.  The  flap  which  is  taken  from  the  immediate  surroundings  and 
completely  severed,  except  at  its  pedicle,  of  subcutaneous  tissue,  is  turned 
into  the  defect  on  its  pedicle,  like  the  wing  of  a  folding  door,  or  brought  into 
its  place  through  a  slit  or  buttonhole  in  the  skin.  This  very  simple  method, 
which  accomplishes  the  purpose  quickly,  is  to  be  recommended  also  for  cicat- 
ricial lockjaw. 

Kraske,  in  two  cases,  closed  defects  of  the  cheek  successfully  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  A  flap  of  skin  was  formed  (Fig.  149  a)  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  and  was  dissected  up  to  within  about  one  centimetre  from 
the  border  of  the  defect.  The  nutritive  pedicle  consisted  of  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  and  mucous  membrane.  The  flap  was  sutured  into  the  defect 
with  its  skin  surface  turned  inward  (Fig.  149  &),  and  Thiersch's  skin-grafts 
were  immediately  applied  to  the  wound  surfaces  of  the  flap  and  the  defect. 
The  flap  may  be  taken  either  from  the  region  of  the  lower  jaw  or  the  temple. 

Bardenheuer  recommends  covering  defects  of  the  cheek  in  cases  of  cica- 
tricial lockjaw,  microstoma,  etc.,  with  a  flap  taken  from  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head and  a  second  from  that  of  the  neck. 

For  plastic  operations  on  the  nose  (rhinoplasty)  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  §  42  (Surgery  of  the  Nose),  and  for  plastic  operations  on  the 
ear  (otoplasty)  to  §  72  (Surgery  of  the  Ear). 

§  34.  Facial  Neuralgia— Facial  neuralgia  in  the  distribution  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  neuroses.    By  neuralgia 
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(from  vevpov  and  aXyos)  is  understood  an  affection  of  the  sensory 
nerves,  whose  chief  symptom  is  pain. 

The  symptoms  of  facial  neuralgia  consist  of  pain  which  is  either 
constant  or,  more  frequently,  comes  in  paroxysms  of  varying  intensity. 
The  pain  is  usually  confined  to  a  single  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  but 
it  may  be  present  over  the  entire  region  supplied  by  it.  The  pain 
sometimes  radiates  into  other  nerve  tracts,  and  is  not  infrequently 
combined  with  clonic  spasms  of  the  motor  nerves,  especially  the 
branches  of  the  facial.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  are  often  called  forth 
by  the  slightest  irritation,  such  as  touch,  pressure,  a  draught  of  air, 
mastication,  emotion,  etc.  The  duration  and  intensity  of  the  attacks 
of  pain  are  very  variable.  The  condition  of  the  patient  is  usually  very 
pitiable  ;  every  pleasure  in  life  is  interfered  with,  and  if  the  malady 
continues  long,  nutrition  becomes  more  and  more  impaired,  because 
every  movement  of  the  jaws  during  mastication  not  infrequently 
gives  rise  to  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  so  that  the  patient  dreads  opening  his 
mouth. 

The  causes  of  neuralgia  of  the  face  are  in  part  central  and  in  part 
peripheral.  The  peripheral  causes  consist  especially  in  inflammation, 
usually  of  some  branch  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  or  its  sheath  during 
its  passage  through  a  foramen  or  canal  in  the  bone.  It  is  sometimes 
due  to  pressure  upon  the  nerves,  caused  by  an  exudation,  for  example, 
or  an  exostosis.  Very  varied  diseases  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  bones 
of  the  face  may  occasion  neuralgia.  Empyema  of  the  frontal  sinus, 
for  instance,  not  infrequently  causes  neuralgia  of  the  supraorbital 
nerve. 

Usually,  however,  no  cause  for  neuralgia  can  be  established.  The 
patient  frequently  asserts  that  his  trouble  is  connected  with  a  cold 
taken  on  a  definite  day.  Taking  cold  plays,  at  all  events,  an  important 
part  among  the  peripheral  causes,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what 
way.  This  rheumatic  neuralgia,  however,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rather 
common. 

A  great  deal  of  neuralgia  of  the  face  has  a  reflex  origin,  conditioned 
upon  some  irregularity  in  a  remote  part  of  the  body.  One  must  keep 
this  fact  well  in  mind,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  treating 
this  affection.  To  these  reflex  forms  belongs  the  facial  neuraleia  occur- 
ring  in  connection  with  chlorosis,  hysteria,  malaria,  emotional  excite- 
ment, constipation,  etc.  Well-marked  cases  of  reflex  neuralgia  of  the 
fifth  nerve  due  to  constipation  have  been  reported,  especially  by  Gus- 
senbauer.  Nussbaum  has  properly  emphasized  the  occurrence  of  facial 
neuralgia  in  connection  with  dysmenorrhea,  with  stenosis  of  the  os 
uteri,  and  with  diseases  of  the  female  sexual  organs  in  general. 
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The  central  causes  of  neuralgia  of  the  face  are  mainly  the  presence 
of  tumours  and  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

As  regards  treatment,  it  is  important,  above  all,  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  neuralgia  and  its  location  in  a  definite  nerve  tract. 

Only  peripheral  neuralgia  in  the  course  of  a  definite  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is  adapted  to  operative  treatment.  The  refiex  forms  of 
neuralgia  are  often  very  satisfactory  cases,  from  a  therapeutic  stand- 
point, as  they  disappear  immediately  and  permanently  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  known  cause.  Neuralgia  resulting  from  central  causes  is 
of  course  the  most  unfavourable  form  for  treatment.  It  is  usually 
incurable.  The  decision  whether,  in  a  given  case,  we  have  to  do  with 
central  or  peripheral  neuralgia  is  often  impossible.  Cerebral  symptoms 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  central  cause,  though  they  are  often  absent. 
The  participation  of  other  nerves  in  the  disease  is  likewise  an  indica- 
tion of  a  central  cause,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  not  the  entire 
nerve  trunk  but  only  certain  branches  are  affected.  One  should  always 
carefully  examine  patients  with  facial  neuralgia  to  see  whether  there 
may  not  be  some  reflex  cause — e.  g.,  anaemia,  constipation,  disturb- 
ances of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  etc.  The  way  in  which  the  trouble 
began  often  affords  suggestions  regarding  the  cause  of  the  disease.  For 
the  location  of  the  neuralgia  the  presence  of  one  or  several  points  at 
which  pain  is  felt,  especially  on  pressure,  is  important. 

The  Treatment  of  Facial  Neuralgia  depends  chiefly,  in  accordance 
with  what  has  been  said,  upon  the  underlying  cause.  In  case  of  reflex 
neuralgia  the  cause  is  first  of  all  to  be  overcome — e.  g.,  any  existing 
anaemia,  chlorosis,  constipation,  or  disturbances  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs,  especially  among  women,  such  as  stenosis  of  the  os  uteri  or 
displacement  of  the  uterus.  If  there  are  evidences  of  malaria,  qui- 
nine is  given.  In  anaemia  and  chlorosis  preparations  of  iron  and  espe- 
cially good  nourishment  have  an  excellent  effect,  and  change  of  climate 
and  residence  in  southern  districts  are  sometimes  strongly  to  be  rec- 
ommended. 

If  the  cause  is  a  central  one,  an  effective  treatment  is  often  alto- 
gether impossible.  In  syphilis  a  permanent  cure  is  frequently  accom- 
plished by  means  of  an  antisyphilitic  treatment  (inunctions,  iodide  of 
potassium). 

Numerous  remedies  for  neuralgia  have  been  given  internally.  Of 
late  antipyrine,  antifebrine,  phenacetine,  and  analgene  (Dr.  Vis  oives 
half  a  gram  six  times  a  day)  have  been  especially  recommended.  The 
most  effectual  remedy  for  the  torment  of  the  poor  patient  is  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphine. 
17 
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As  has  been  said,  neuralgia  resulting  from  peripheral  disturb- 
ances in  the  course  of  the  involved  branch  of  the  iifth  nerve  is  best 
adapted  for  operative  treatment.  If  a  definite  cause  for  the  trouble, 
such  as  an  exostosis  or  a  diseased  tooth,  can  be  found,  this  should  be 
removed.  The  principal  remedy  in  peripheral  neuralgia  is  division 
or,  better,  excision,  complete  extirpation  or  extraction  of  the  diseased 
nerve,  in  order  thus  to  interrupt  the  conduction  from  the  focus  of  dis- 
ease to  the  brain.  Division  of  the  nerve  (neurotomy)  must  always  be 
combined  with  the  excision  of  as  large  a  piece  as  possible  from  the 
continuity  of  the  nerve  trunk  (neurectomy),  in  order  to  prevent  the 
divided  nerve  stumps  from  growing  together  again.  Still  more  effect- 
ive is  the  extraction  of  the  entire  diseased  nerve  trunk  together  with 
its  peripheral  branches  by  the  use  of  an  artery  clamp  or,  better, 

Thiersch's  forceps.    This  method  has  been  espe- 
cially recommended  of  late  by  Thiersch.  The 
forceps  alluded  to  consists  of  a  concave  and  a 
convex  branch  which  exactly  lit  into  one  another 
(Fig.  150).    I  have  likewise  used  this  method  re- 
peatedly with  the  best  results.    Stretching  the 
nerve  has  also  been  recommended,  either  alone 
or  combined  with  its  division.    A  definite  judg- 
ment can  not  as  yet  be  pronounced  upon  the 
therapeutic  value  of  stretching  the  nerve  in  cases 
of  neuralgia.    In  neuralgia  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
stretching,  as  we  shall  see,  is  of  decided  value, 
but  I  have  seen  no  good  results  from  its  use  alone 
in  facial  neuralgia.    The  way  in  which  nerve 
stretching  produces  its  effect  has  not  yet  been 
made  sufficiently  clear.     It  causes  a  traumatic 
neuritis  and  changes  in  some  way  the  relations  of 
the  nerve  sheath  to  the  nerve  and  to  the  imme- 
diate surroundings.    Nerve  stretching  might,  no 
doubt,  be  very  useful  in  a  case  where  the  object  was  to  free  from  its 
incarceration  a  nerve  that  was  embedded,  for  example,  in  cicatricial 
tissue  and  not  directly  accessible  for  neurectomy,  or  to  free  the  adherent 
nerve  sheath,  or,  finally,  by  traction  upon  the  nerve,  to  bring  about 
changes  in  circulation  in  the  same  and  thereby  to  influence  the  con- 
duction and  nutrition  of  the  involved  nerve  trunk.    Nerve  stretching 
alone  is  not  adapted  for  neuralgia  of  the  face,  but  it  is  well,  after 
division  of  the  nerve,  to  stretch  both  nerve  stumps  by  means  of  an 
artery  clamp,  for  instance,  or  Thiersch's  forceps  (Fig.  150).  Stretching 
the  facial  nerve  has,  however,  cured  trifacial  neuralgia,  especially  when 


Fig.  150. — Forceps  for  the 
extraction  of  nerves 
(Thiersch). 
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combined  with  facial  spasm.  The  results  following  neurectomy  are  not 
especially  favourable,  as  recurrences  very  frequently  ensue.  A.  Wag- 
ner estimates  the  number  of  cures  at  thirty-two  per  cent.  The  statis- 
tics, however,  are  not  very  reliable,  as  the  cases  are  often  not  observed 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  At  first  neurectomy  seems  to  be  com- 
pletely successful,  but  frequently,  after  some  weeks  or  months,  or  even 
after  years,  recurrences  take  place  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  nerve 
stumps  have  not  reunited.  Such  recurrences  are  to  be  explained  chiefly 
by  the  existence  of  numerous  anastomoses  between  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  face  one  with  another  and  with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  It 
is  thus  clear  that  after  neurectomy  a  connection  is  very  easily  re-estab- 
lished between  the  peripheral  diseased  area  and  the  brain  by  means  of 
conduction  along  collateral  intact  nerve'  tracts  upon  the  side  operated 
upon  as  well  as  upon  the  other.  Recurrences  in  consequence  of  re- 
union of  the  resected  nerve  stumps  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  rare.  Not 
infrequently  the  operation  has  no  effect  whatever.  In  such  cases  there 
is  probably  almost  always  a  central  cause  for  the  neuralgia.  After  all, 
one  need  not  be  surprised  that  one  of  our  famous  forefathers  in  sur- 
gery, Dieffenbach,  pronounced  a  very  positive  judgment  against  the 
value  of  neurectomy  in  cases  of  facial  neuralgia. 

Whether  recurrences  are  more  rare  or  do  not  occur  at  all  after  ex- 
traction of  the  entire  diseased  peripheral  nerve  trunk  can  only  be  de- 
termined after  this  method  has  been  used  in  a  larger  number  of  cases. 
In  one  case  after  extraction  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  I 
saw  a  recurrence  after  some  months. 

The  technique  of  neurectomy  of  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth 
nerve  is  as  follows  : 

I.  Neurectomy  of  the  Supraorbital  Nerve. — Topography. — The  following 
brief  statement  should  be  made  regarding  the  topography  of  the  supraorbital 
nerve  :  The  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  or  ophthalmic  passes,  as  is  well 
known,  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into  the  orbit  and  here  or  shortly  be- 
fore divides  into  three  branches— the  supraorbital,  the  nasociliary,  and  the 
lachrymal  nerves.  The  supraorbital  nerve  passes  directly  forward,  the  naso- 
ciliary nerve  along  the  median,  and  the  lachrymal  nerve  along  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  orbit.  The  position  of  the  supraorbital  nerve  is  here  of  special 
importance  for  us  because  neurectomy  is  performed  on  it  almost  exclusively. 
The  supraorbital  nerve  runs  beneath  the  periosteum  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit 
and  upon  the  levator  palpebrie  muscle  directly  forward  to  the  supraorbital 
incisure,  giving  off  upon  the  way  two  branches  in  a  median  direction  :  First, 
the  supratrochlear  nerve,  which  leaves  the  orbital  cavity  above  the  pulley  of 
the  superior  oblique  muscleand  supplies  the  skin  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  the 
forehead  ;  second,  the  frontal  nerve  running  with  the  frontal  artery  through 
the  incisure  of  the  same  name  to  the  forehead.  The  remainder  of  the  trunk 
of  the  supraorbital  nerve  turns  upward  at  the  supraorbital  incisure,  passes 
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over  the  supraorbital  border,  and  runs  through  the  canal  of  the  same  name 
to  the  region  of  the  forehead.  The  description  of  the  branches  of  the  supra- 
orbital nerve  is  given  differently  by  different  anatomists.  The  above  is  the 
one  given  by  Henle. 

The  supraorbital  nerve  (see  Fig.  151,  1)  is  exposed  by  means  of  an 
incision  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  orbit  just  below  the  eyebrow,  ex- 
tending outward  from  the  supraorbital  incisure,  which  is  easily  felt. 

A  perpendicular  incision  from  the  supra- 
orbital incisure  upward  is  not  so  advisable. 
The  nerve  is,  to  be  sure,  very  easily  found 
by  means  of  the  latter  incision.  If,  after 
dividing  the  skin  and  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum muscle,  the  incisure  is  exposed, 
the  nerve  can  be  extracted  here  by  means 
of  an  artery  clamp.  For  exposing  the  nerve 
farther  back  in  the  orbit,  which  is  a  better 
plan,  the  above-mentioned  transverse  incis- 
ion is  to  be  recommended.  The  orbicularis 
muscle  and  the  superior  tarso-orbital  fascia 
are  divided  upon  a  grooved  director.  The 
bulb  and  the  levator  palpebral  muscle  are 
then  carefullv  retracted  downward  from  the 
roof  of  the  orbit  with  a  flat  instrument,  and 
one  can  now  draw  the  tense  nerve  forward 
with  a  small  forceps  and  sever  it  or  seize 
it  with  an  artery  clamp,  roll  it  up,  and  tear  it  out.  Mosetig-Moorhof 
has  also  resected  with  success  the  naso-ciliary  nerve  close  to  the  eth- 
moidal foramen  for  neuralgia  by  lengthening  the  transverse  incision 
on  the  border  of  the  orbit  as  far  as  the  inner  border  of  the  lid  and  press- 
ing the  bulb  outward. 

Xicoladoni  resected  the  ethmoidal  nerve,  one  of  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  naso-ciliary  nerve,  in  the  following  manner,  after  Zeissl : 
Beginning  a  short  distance  to  the  inner  side  of  the  supraorbital  fora- 
men, a  curved  incision  is  made  close  to  the  border  of  the  orbit  encir- 
cling the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  nearly  as  far  as  the  infraorbital  fora- 
men. After  dividing  the  soft  parts,  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit  is 
raised  with  a  broad  elevator  and  the  bulb  is  pushed  outward,  whereby 
the  lachrymal  sac  is  pressed  out  of  its  niche,  and  the  ethmoidal  nerve 
is  put  on  a  stretch  so  that  it  can  be  easily  divided.  An  unpleasant 
feature  attending  this  is  the  haemorrhage  from  the  ethmoidal  artery, 
which  can  not  be  protected.  It  is  therefore  better  to  divide  the  nerve 
close  to  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit  and  to  cauterize  the  inner  wall  of 


Fig.  151. — Neurectomies  of  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  :  1. 
Neurectomy  of  the  supraorbital. 
2.  Neurectomy  of  the  superior 
maxillary  with  osteoplastic  re- 
section of  the  malar  bone.  3. 
Neurectomy  of  the  inferior  max- 
illary. 
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the  orbit  with  the  thermo-cautery.  Displacement  of  the  trochlear 
nerve  is  to  be  avoided,  as  otherwise  diplopia  results. 

II.  Neurectomy  of  the  Superior  Maxillary  Nerve  and  its  Branches.—  To- 

pography.— The  superior  maxillary  nerve,  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth, 
leaves  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  foramen  rotundum,  then  enters  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa  and  passes  from  here,  giving  off  smaller  branches, 
through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  into  the  orbit,  to  run  as  infraorbital 
nerve  in  the  infraorbital  canal  with  the  artery  of  the  same  name  to  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  face.  After  leaving  the  infraorbital  canal,  the  fila- 
ments of  the  infraorbital  nerve  spread  out  in  the  shape  of  a  claw,  form- 
ing the  pes  anserinus  minor  in  the  canine  fossa  beneath  the  levator  labii 
superioris  muscle. 

Neurectomy  of  the  infraorbital  nerve  should  be  performed  as  near 
its  origin  as  possible,  best  of  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  foramen 
rotundum  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Exposure  of  the  nerve  by  means 
of  a  curved  incision  just  below  the  infraorbital  border  is  to  be  rejected 
as  insufficient.  The  subcutaneous  division  of  the  nerve  by  means  of  a 
tenotome  pushed  forward  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit,  with  extrac- 
tion of  the  divided  nerve  through  the  infraorbital  foramen,  after  Lan- 
genbeck,  Ilueter,  and  Carnochan,  is  also  impractical.  Resection  of  the 
nerve  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  after  tunnelling  the  antrum  of 
Ilighmore  from  the  cheek,  is  just  as  little  to  be  recommended.  A. 
Wagner  exposed  the  nerve  at  the  infraorbital  foramen  by  means  of  a 
curved  incision  along  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  then  laid  bare  the 
floor  of  the  orbit  subperiosteally  as  far  as  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure, 
opened  the  posterior  portion  of  the  infraorbital  canal  by  means  of  a 
small  chisel,  raised  the  nerve  out  of  the  canal  with  a  tenaculum,  so  as  to 
isolate  it  from  the  artery,  and  severed  it  with  curved  scissors  before  its 
entrance  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  The  end  of  the  nerve  that 
has  been  cut  off  is  then  drawn  out  through  the  infraorbital  canal  from 
iti  front,  and  in  this  way  completely  removed. 

The  extraction  of  the  infraorbital  nerve  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
simpler  manner,  after  Thiersch,  by  making  a  transverse  incision  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  exposing  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
nerve.  The  inferior  tarsal  membrane  is  then  detatched  close  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  orbit,  the  infraorbital  canal  chiselled  open  by  means 
of  a  narrow  chisel,  and  the  nerve  raised  and  rolled  up  by  means  of  an 
artery  clamp  or  Thiersch's  forceps,  so  that  it  tears  out  proximally  and 
distally,  even  to  its  very  finest  ramifications.  During  this  procedure 
one  sees,  by  the  characteristic  play  of  the  features  about  the  upper  lip, 
that  the  fine  peripheral  branches  of  the  nerve  are  also  more  or  less 
completely  extracted. 
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Neurectomy  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  at  the  foramen  rotun- 
dum,  with  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  malar  bone,  after  Liicke  or, 
better,  after  Braun  and  Lossen,  is  a  very  excellent  method.  I  have 
performed  this  repeatedly  with  the  best  results.  Liicke  displaces  the 
resected  malar  bone  upward ;  Braun  and  Lossen,  on  the  other  hand, 
downward.  By  both  methods  an  angular  incision  is  made.  Braun 
and  Lossen  make  it  as  in  Fig.  151,  2.  Liicke  carries  the  same  oblique 
incision  from  above  downward,  but  the  horizontal  incision  runs  from 
the  lower  end  of  this  to  a  point  a  finger's  breadth  in  front  of  the 
tragus.  One  disadvantage  of  Lucke's  method  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  masseter  is  detached  from  the  malar  bone  by  the  lower  horizontal 
incision,  whereas  by  the  Braun-Lossen  method  this  muscle  remains 
intact.  For  this  reason  the  latter  method  is  to  be  preferred.  Aside 
from  this  the  two  methods  are  the  same.  The  Braun-Lossen  method 
is  as  follows : 

The  skin  incision  has  the  angular  form  represented  in  Fig.  151,  2. 
The  oblique  incision  downward  begins  about  one  centimetre  above  the 
outer  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  two  or  three  millimetres  distant  from  the 
outer  orbital  border,  and  divides  the  soft  parts  and  the  periosteum  as 
far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma  corresponding  to  the  third  upper 
molar.  The  soft  parts  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  malar  bone  are 
severed  with  a  narrow,  pointed  knife,  and  the  bone  is  then  divided  with 
a  metacarpal  saw,  or  a  chain  saw,  from  within  forward  and  outward  in 
an  oblique  direction.  The  horizontal  incision  is  then  made,  which 
begins  at  right  angles  with  the  upper  end  of  the  oblique  incision  and 
runs  along  the  malar  bone  as  far  as  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  It  divides  the  skin,  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  tem- 
poral fascia.  The  zygoma  is  then  broken  in  at  its  posterior  part  and 
the  malar  bone  pulled  downward.  The  anterior  border  of  the  temporal 
muscle  is  now  retracted  backward,  somewhat  incised,  if  necessary,  and 
the  adipose  tissue  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  with  it  the  inter- 
nal maxillary  artery  and  the  numerous  plexuses  of  veins,  are  likewise 
pushed  backward.  After  the  remaining  adipose  tissue  in  the  depth  of 
the  wound  has  been  carefully  removed,  search  is  made  with  a  probe  for 
the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  here  one  finds  the  infraorbital  nerve, 
which  runs  from  within  outward  or  obliquely  forward  and  downward, 
while  the  infraorbital  artery  joins  the  nerve  from  the  outer  side.  The 
nerve  is  now  isolated  by  means  of  a  strabismus  hook,  drawn  forward 
and  severed  at  the  foramen  rotundum.  One  can  then  from  the  oblique 
incision  expose  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerve  at  the  infraorbital 
foramen  and  extract  them  with  an  artery  clamp.  It  is  also  important 
to  be  sure  that  the  superior  alveolar  nerve,  running  along  the  maxillary 
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tuberosity,  is  divided  at  the  same  time.  If  the  nerve  is  not  visible, 
Liicke  recommends  that  the  periosteum  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
superior  maxilla  be  scarified  and  scraped  away  or  a  thin  layer  of  bono 
chiselled  out. 

The  zygoma  is  finally  restored  to  its  normal  position  and  secured 
by  suture  of  the  bone  or  the  periosteum  with  catgut  or  silkworm  gut. 
The  most  dependent  part  of  the  wound  is  drained,  and  the  latter  is 
closed  by  suture.  In  all  five  cases  in  which  I  have  operated  in  this 
way,  bony  union  of  the  divided  zygoma  ensued,  and  there  was  no 
disfigurement. 

For  the  method  of  Kronlein,  see  page  25 1 . 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Graefe,  neurectomy  of  the  temporo- 
malar  might  be  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  stretching  the  facial  nerve 
in  facial  spasm.  Graefe  has  show  n  that,  in  consequence  of  stimulation  of 
this  nerve,  reflex  facial  spasm  arises,  which  ceases  upon  pressure  on  the 
nerve.  The  latter  is  found,  according  to  Mosetig-Moorhof,  by  means  of  an 
incision  down  to  the  bone  along  the  outer  border  of  the  orbit  below  the  liga- 
ment of  the  outer  canthus.  One  here  comes  upon  the  opening  of  the  zygo- 
matico-orbital  canal  in  the  orbital  surface  of  the  malar  bone,  into  which  the 
small  nerve  enters,  and  one  can  follow  it,  if  desired,  to  its  entrance  into  the 
orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 

III.  Neurectomy  of  the  Inferior  Maxillary  Nerve  and  its  Branches.— To- 
pograph y. — The  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  the  third  division  of  the  trigemi- 
nal, is  composed  of  sensory  and  motor  fibres.  After  leaving  the  cranial 
cavity  through  the  foramen  ovale,  the  nerve  divides  immediately  into 
branches,  w  hich  run  in  different  directions.  From  the  sensory  root  alone 
originates  in  the  foramen  ovale,  or  immediately  below  it,  a  small  branch 
which  returns  into  the  cranial  cavity  (nervus  recurrens  inframaxillaris). 
The  otic  ganglion  is  united  by  short  filaments  with  the  median  surface  of  the 
trunk  above  its  division.  The  trunk  then  divides  into  motor  and  into  purely 
or  chiefly  sensory  branches.  To  the  motor  branches  belong  the  nerves  for 
the  muscles  of  mastication  and  the  tensor  palati  (deep  temporal,  masseteric, 
external  and  internal  pterygoid).  Of  the  sensory  branches,  which  exceed  the 
motor  in  size,  the  auriculotemporal  nerve  passes  upward  around  the  articular 
process  of  the  lower  jaw  in  front  of  the  ear.  For  neurectomy,  the  two  sen- 
sory branches  come  especially  under  consideration— the  lingual  and  the 
inferior  dental.  Both  pass  downward  and  forward  between  the  interna] 
pterygoid  muscle  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
lingual  nerve  t  hen  runs  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The  inferior  dental  nerve 
enters  with  the  artery  of  the  same  name  the  dental  canal  of  the  lower  jaw, 
to  emerge  as  mental  nerve  from  the  mental  foramen  beneath  the  depressor 
anguli  oris  muscle.  At  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  into 
the"  dental  canal  there  is  a  small,  sharp  projection  of  bone  which  can  be 
easily  felt  in  exposing  the  nerve-the  lingula.  The  inferior  dental  nerve  also 
contains  motor  fibres,  which  leave  it  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw  before 
its  entrance  into  the  dental  canal  and  form  the  mylo  hyoid  nerve,  supply 
'me  the  muscle  of  the  same  name  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  A 
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fourth  sensory  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  is  the  buccinator 
nerve  which  "passes  between  the  two  portions  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle,  or  through  its  upper  portion,  first  laterally,  and  then  forward  upon 
the  outer  surface  of  the  buccinator  muscle  to  the  cheek  and  the  upper  lip. 

Of  the  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  that  have  been 
mentioned,  the  inferior  dental  and  lingual  nerves,  and  in  rare  cases 
also  the  buccinator  nerve,  come  especially  under  consideration  for  neu- 
rectomy. The  most  serviceable  way  in  case  of  neuralgia,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  is  to  expose  the  nerve 
at  the  base  of  the  skull,  at  the  foramen  ovale,  and  here  to  divide  it  or 
tear  it  out  as  completely  as  possible. 

Neurectomy  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  can  be  performed  at  three 
places  :  1.  Before  its  entrance  into  the  dental  canal  of  the  lower  jaw. 
2.  During  its  course  in  the  dental  canal.  3.  At  its  point  of  exit  at  the 
mental  foramen. 

The  exposure  of  the  nerve  before  its  entrance  into  the  dental  canal 
is  most  to  be  recommended.  It  is  best  accomplished  by  the  Liicke- 
Sonnenburg  method.  A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  three  or  four 
centimetres  in  length  through  the  soft  parts  and  periosteum  along 
the  posterior  border  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  151,  3),  with  the 
head  of  the  patient  hanging  over  backward.  The  incision  should 
have  the  same  length  on  the  ramus  and  body  of  the  jaw — that  is, 
should  extend  equally  upward  and  downward  from  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  After  dividing  the  periosteum  the  latter  is  detached,  together 
with  the  insertion  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  upward  and  back- 
ward from  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw  by  means  of  an  elevator  until 
one  feels  the  lingula  distinctly.  It  may  be  necessary  to  detach  the  in- 
sertion of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  with  a  blunt  bistoury.  A 
strabismus  hook  is  then  carried  beyond  the  lingula,  and,  with  the 
guidance  of  the  finger,  the  nerve  can  be  easily  isolated  from  the  in- 
ferior dental  artery  which  lies  nearer  to  the  bone,  drawn  outward,  and 
seized  with  an  artery  clamp.  If  necessary,  the  lingual  nerve  can  also 
be  divided.  The  best  way  is  to  divide  the  nerve,  and  then  tear  out 
the  entire  peripheral  portion  from  the  dental  canal  by  winding  it  upon 
an  artery  clamp.  I  have  repeatedly  used  the  Lucke-Sonnenburg 
method  with  good  results,  and  can  recommend  it.  Nicoladoni  has 
modified  this  method  by  making  an  incision  one  and  a  half  centimetres 
behind  the  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  beginning  on  a  level 
with  the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  then  passing  downward  around  the  angle 
of  the  jaw. 

Albert  in  one  case  resected  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  reached  the 
nerve  in  this  way.    Kiihne  and  P.  Brims  exposed  the  nerve  by  resect- 
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in«;  a  corresponding  triangular  or  quadrangular  portion  of  the  posterior 
bonier  of  the  angle  or  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  Gussenbauer  per- 
formed temporary  resection  of  the  malar  bone,  and  Mikulicz  tempo- 
rary extrabuccal  resection  of  the  lower  jaw  (see  page  250). 

The  nerve  has  also  been  exposed  in  the  dental  canal  after  chiselling 
open  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal  by  making,  for  example,  a  curved 
incision  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  dissecting  up  the  skin,  the  masseter 
muscle,  and  the  periosteum  in  the  form  of  a  nap  from  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  jaw  (see  Fig.  151,  3).  After  the  angle  of  the  jaw  has  been 
thus  laid  bare  subperiosteal^7  as  far  as  the  alveolar  border,  without 
opening  the  oral  cavity  by  cutting  through  the  insertion  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  a  piece  of  bone  about  one  centimetre  broad  is  chiselled  out 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  dental  canal  opened.  The 
inferior  dental  nerve  is  then  visible  in  the  latter,  as  a  white  cord,  with 
the  artery  of  the  same  name,  and  can  be  divided  or  completely  ex- 
tracted. In  older  people  the  dental  canal  lies  somewhat  nearer  the 
upper  border  of  the  jaw.  In  all  external  incisions  through  the  soft 
parts  for  exposing  the  outer  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw 
one  must  proceed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure  the  facial  nerve  and 
Steno's  duct.  Linhart  cut  through  the  skin  in  the  perpendicular  plane 
of  bisection  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  divided  the  masseteric  fascia,  ex- 
posed Steno's  duct,  retracted  it  upward  with  the  transverse  facial 
artery,  divided  the  fibres  of  the  masseter  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
detached  the  periosteum  likewise  longitudinally  with  an  elevator,  and 
then  opened  the  inferior  dental  canal  with  hammer  and  chisel.  This 
method  is  to  be  recommended,  because  the  insertion  of  the  masseter 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  spared. 

Exposure  of  the  mental  nerve  at  its  point  of  exit  at  the  mental 
foramen  is  not  suited  for  neurectomy,  but  rather  for  stretching  the 
nerve.  The  operation  may  be  done  from  within  or  outside  the  mouth. 
By  the  former  method  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  drawn  strongly 
downward  and  outward,  the  mucous  membrane  is  incised  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction  corresponding  to  the  two  lower  bicuspids  at  about  the 
middle  of  one  half  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  soft  parts  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  wound  are  pushed  downward  with  a  small  periosteal  elevator, 
and  the  mental  foramen  is  thus  exposed.  The  mental  nerve  then 
becomes  visible,  and  can  be  isolated,  divided,  or  partially  extracted 

proximally  and  distally. 

It  is  better  to  expose  the  mental  nerve  at  the  mental  foramen  by 
the  external  method,  making  an  external  horizontal  incision  through 
the  soft  parts.  The  incision  begins  in  the  region  of  the  canine  or  the 
first  lower  bicuspid  and  ends  in  front  of  the  border  of  the  masseter, 
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so  as  to  spare  the  facial  artery.  After  detaching  tlie  periosteum  and 
laying  free  the  mental  foramen,  one  can  easily  chisel  open  the  dental 
canal  to  any  desired  extent.  One  may  also  make  an  angular  incision, 
after  Monod,  by  first  cutting  parallel  to  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw 
from  the  median  line  of  the  chin  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter, 
and  then  adding  a  shorter  vertical  incision  at  the  anterior  end  of  this 
one  and  raising  the  soft  parts  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  flap. 

The  exposure  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  at  the  lingula  from  within  the 
mouth,  after  Lizars  and  Paravicini,  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended.  In  thin 
persons  the  lingula  can  be  felt  from  within  the  mouth  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  Lizars  and  Paravicini  divide  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  periosteum  by  a  vertical  incision,  about  two  centimetres 
Long,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  close  behind  its 
anterior  border,  while  the  mouth  is  opened  wide  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
is  drawn  outward.  This  incision  should  beg-in  a  little  below  the  apex  of  the 
coronoid  process  and  extend  to  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  last  molar.  After 
elevating  the  muco-periosteal  covering  and  the  insertion  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle  as  far  as  the  lingula.  one  can  expose  the  nerve  before  its 
entrance  into  the  dental  canal.  Here  also  one  must  avoid  injury  to  the  infe- 
rior dental  artery  which  lies  somewhat  above  and  behind,  close  to  the  bone, 
on  account  of  which  it  has  even  been  necessary  to  tie  the  external  carotid. 

Neurectomy  of  the  Inferior  Maxillary  Nerve  at  the  Base  of  the  Skull. 
— Crede  exposed  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  at  the  foramen  ovale 
by  forming  an  osteoplastic  flap  from  the  malar  bone  in  much  the  same  way 
as  in  neurectomy  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  after  Liicke  (see 
page  246).  This  flap  is  then  drawn  downward,  and  one  now  reaches  with- 
out difficulty  the  foramen  ovale,  and  can  easily  divide  or  extract  the  nerve, 
after  the  temporal  muscle  has  been  retracted  sufficiently  backward. 

Mikulicz's  method  is  very  practical,  which  consists  in  exposing  the  fora- 
men ovale  by  resection  of  the  lower  jaw  from  the  outside.  Madelung  has 
modified  this  method  somewhat.  He  makes  an  incision  through  the  skin 
from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  to  a  point  two  centimetres  in  front  of  the 
border  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  The  mucous  membrane  remains  intact.  The 
periosteum  and  mucous  membrane  are  detached  from  the  body  of  the  lower 
jaw  near  its  angle.  The  masseter  is  not  separated.  The  lower  jaw  is  sawn 
through  from  behind  forward,  or  chiselled  in  part,  in  order  to  draw  the 
peripheral  portion  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  out  of  the  canal.  The  lingual 
nerve  is  put  on  the  stretch  by -means  of  a  tenaculum,  and  one  easily  passes 
along  this  nerve  (with  retraction  outward  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  and  after 
partial  separation  of  the  pterygoid  muscle)  until  one  reaches  the  junction  of 
the  lingual  nerve  with  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  and  farther  on  the  foramen 
ovale.  By  traction  on  the  nerve  beyond  the  lingula  it  becomes  visible  in 
its  entire  course. 

Kronlein  has  made  the  following  modification  of  the  methods  of  Liicke, 
Braun-Lossen  and  Pancoast  for  neurectomy  of  the  second  and  third  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve  at  the  foramen  rotundum  and  the  foramen  ovale.  The 
operation  has  six  steps  : 
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Fig.  152. — Division  of  the  second 
and  third  branches  of  the  fifth 
nerve  (Kronlein) :  a  b,  skin 
incision ;  1,  2 ,  and  8  lines  of 
division  of  the  bone. 


1.  The  formation  of  a  large  semicircular  flap  of  skin  in  the  region  of  the 
temple  and  the  cheek,  winch  is  to  be  turned  upward  (Fig.  L52  a  &).  Its  l.ns,. 
lies  above,  between  the  outer  orbital  border  and  the  tragus,  and  an  imagi- 
nary line  drawn  from  the  nostril  of  that  side 

to  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  tangential  to  its  con- 
vexity.  The  flap  is  t  urned  upward  and  secured. 

2.  The  temporal  fascia  is  detached  from  the 
entire  upper  border  of  the  zygoma,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  sawn  through  in  front  and  behind,  so 
that,  together  with  the  masseter  muscle,  it  may 
be  pulled  downward  as  far  as  the  skin  wound 
allows. 

3.  The  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
exposed  and  chiselled  through  at  its  base  in  a 
line  which  runs  from  the  deepest  point  of  the 
sigmoid  notch,  obliquely  downward  and  for- 
ward to  the  beginning  of  the  external  oblique 
line.  The  detached  coronoid  process  is  retracted 
upward  with  the  temporal  muscle. 

4.  The  internal  maxillary  artery  is  ligated  between  the  borders  of  the  two 
pterygoid  muscles.  The  upper  head  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  is 
bluntly  detached  from  its  origin.  The  inferior  maxillary  nerve  which  can 
now  be  reached  is  resected  at  the  foramen  ovale. 

5.  One  now  works  his  way  forward  to  the  foramen  rotundum  through  the 
pt  cry  go-maxillary  fissure,  and  the  second  branch  is  resected  at  its  exit  from 
the  foramen  rotundum. 

6.  The  individual  parts  are  then  brought  back  into  their  normal  places 
and  secured.    Drainage  and  careful  suture  of  the  skin  flap  follow. 

F.  Krause,  in  a  case  of  severe  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  recurred 
in  spite  of  neurectomy  twice  performed,  exposed  the  nerve  within  the  cranial 
cavity  in  the  following  manner  and  resected  it  with  good  results:  The 
cranial  cavity  is  opened  by  forming  a  flap  of  skin,  muscle,  periosteum,  and 
bone,  after  Wagner,  with  its  base  below  in  the  region  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
so  that  the  middle  cranial  fossa  is  opened.  The  dura  mater  is  carefully 
detached  from  the  base  of  the  skull,  wdiereupon  one  passes  by  the  foramen 
spinosum  with  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  reaches  the  foramen  rotun- 
dum with  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  resection  of  the  nerve 
is  rendered  difficult  by  the  haemorrhage  attending  the  detachment  of  the 
dura.  Krause  therefore  packed  the  wound  cavity  with  iodoform  gauze  after 
exposing  the  nerve.  The  dressing  was  removed  after  five  days  under  an 
anaesthetic,  and  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  was  caught  with  a  stra- 
bismus  hook  and  resected.  The  patient  was  permanently  cured.  If  it  is 
desired  to  expose  the  third  branch  also  in  t  his  way  or  the  Gasserian  ganglion, 
one  must  tie  the  middle  meningeal  artery  in  two  places  and  divide  it.  The 
third  branch  can  then  be  easily  reached  at  the  foramen  ovale. 

Salzer  recommends  the  following  method  for  the  resection  of  the  third 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  at  the  foramen  ovale  :  He  makes  a  curved  incision 
with  its  convexity  upward  from  one  end  of  the  zygomatic  arch  to  the  other 
through  the  skin,  the  fascia,  the  periosteum,  and  the  temporal  muscle.  After 
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temporary  resection  of  the  zygoma,  the  temporal  muscle  is  detached  from  the 
skull  so  that  the  flap  of  skin,  muscle,  and  bone  can  be  drawn  downward. 
One  now  exposes,  by  blunt  dissection,  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  and 
the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  coronoid  process  is  not  in  the  way  if 
the  mouth  of  the  patient  is  moderately  opened.  The  vessels  within  the 
pterygoid  fossa  lie  below  the  surface  of  the  field  of  operation  and  are  pro- 
tected from  injury  by  the  upper  border  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 
UUmann  uses  the  following  method :  A  curved  incision  is  made  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  parotid  gland  about  one  and  a  half  centimetres  above 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  a  point  beyond  the  facial  artery  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ends  of  the.  incision  lie  upon  the  border  of  the  Lower  jaw,  while  the  con- 
vexity lies  two  millimetres  below  the  jaw.  In  this  way  only  the  lowest 
branch  of  the  facial  nerve  is  divided,  the  remaining  branches  being  saved. 
The  lower  part  of  the  parotid  gland  is  bluntly  detached  from  the  parotid- 
masseteric  fascia,  and  the  --land  is  pulled  upward.  The  external  pterygoid 
muscle  is  separated  with  the  scissors  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  lingula  is  then  felt  for,  a  thread  passed  about  the  inferior 
dental  nerve,  and  the  latter  divided  at  the  inferior  dental  foramen.  The 
nerve  now  serves  as  a  guide  for  reaching  the  foramen  ovale.  The  lingual 
nerve  with  the  chorda  tympani  can  easily  be  seen  (as  in  the  method  of  Son- 
nenburg-Liicke),  and  the  middle  meningeal  artery  lies  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  inferior  dental  nerve.  The  lingual  nerve  is  divided  at  a  point  proximal 
to  the  chorda  tympani.  In  the  case  of  persons  with  a  strongly  projecting 
angle  of  the  jaw  this  may  be  temporarily  or  completely  resected. 

Kronlein  recommends  the  following  method  for  exposing  the  third  branch 
of  the  fifth  nerve:  A  linear  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue  from  a  point  one  centimetre  from  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  to  a  point  one  centimetre  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  auricle.  The  buc- 
cinator muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  remain  intact.  The  masseter 
muscle  is  partly  divided  from  in  front  backward  (about  two  thirds),  and  the 
parotid  gland,  and  Steno's  duct,  which  is  higher  up,  remain  uninjured.  The 
base  of  the  coronoid  process  is  exposed,  divided  with  bone-cutting  forceps, 
and  drawn  upward  with  the  temporal  muscle  by  means  of  a  sharp  hook. 
The  mass  of  fat  in  the  cheek  and  the  deep  layer  of  fat  upon  the  lateral 
border  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  are  bluntly  detached  (the  buccinator 
nerve  which  runs  downward  and  forward  over  this  mass  of  fat  is  to  be  looked 
out  for).  The  lingula  is  felt  for  and  the  inferior  dental  and  lingual  nerves 
are  isolated.  The  chorda  tympani  and  the  internal  maxillary  artery  are  also 
easily  visible  if  the  nerves  are  carefully  isolated.  In  order  to  follow  the 
nerves  still  farther  on  to  the  foramen  ovale,  and  to  find  the  auriculotemporal 
nerve,  one  must  retract  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  strongly  upward  or 
tear  through  its  fibres.  The  internal  maxillary  artery  is  to  be  tied,  if  neces- 
sary, and  divided.  One  now  sees  the  auriculotemporal  nerve  behind  the 
others  surrounding  with  its  branches  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  At  the 
close  of  the  operation  the  coronoid  process  is  secured  in  its  original  location, 
the  masseter  is  stitched  together,  and  drainage  and  suture  follow. 

Neurectomy  of  the  Lingual  Nerve  may  be  performed,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  after  Liicke-Sonnenburg,  with 
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simultaneous  resection,  it  may  be,  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  (see 
page  250).  One  can  also  expose  the  nerve,  after  Looker,  by  means  of 
a  curved  incision  along  the  anterior  lower  border  of  the  masseter 
muscle.  After  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus  is  laid  free,  a  longi- 
tudinal piece  is  chiselled  out  from  this  border  of  bone,  whereby  the 
lingual  nerve  becomes  visible  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle.  Luschka  proposed  exposing  the  nerve  from  the 
sublingual  region  by  an  external  incision.  After  division  of  the  skin, 
the  platysma,  and  the  fascia  from  the  chin  to  the  edge  of  the  masse- 
ter along  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  the  submaxillary  gland  is  drawn 
forward  and  downward,  as  well  as  the  submental  artery  and  vein  and 
the  mylo-hyoid  nerve  after  dividing  the  deep  layer  of  the  fascia  upon 
the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  After  the  border  of  the  latter  has  been  drawn 
forward  or  incised,  one  can  easily  expose  the  nerve  on  the  lower  border 
of  the  sublingual  gland,  which  now  becomes  visible,  and  follow  it  a 
long  way  in  a  proximal  direction.  For  the  methods  of  Kronlein  and 
Salzer,  see  pages  250,  251. 

Neuralgia  of  the  buccinator  nerve  is  less  common.  It  is  especially  char- 
acterized by  pain  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  and  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  corner  of  the  mouth  and  the  lips.  Pain  running 
out  beyond  these  points  may  be  considered,  in  case  of  disease  of  this  nerve 
alone,  as  only  radiating  pain.  According  to  Holl,  one  finds  the  buccinator 
nerve  with  ease  from  within  the  mouth  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tendon 
of  the  temporal  muscle  near  its  insertion  on  the  coronoid  process,  because 
the  nerve  is  covered  here  only  by  mucous  membrane  and  a  little  adipose 
tissue.  One  should  therefore,  according  to  Holl,  make  an  incision  above 
the  last  molar  on  the  outer  border  of  the  depression  which  is  found,  when 
the  mouth  is  opened  wide,  in  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  oral  cavity. 
The  edge  of  the  knife  should  be  directed  against  the  coronoid  process.  After 
dividing  the  mucous  membrane,  one  comes  immediately  upon  the  buccinator 
nerve  and  can  easily  isolate  it  from  the  adipose  tissue.  Zuckerkandl  recom- 
mends exposing  tbe  main  trunk  of  the  nerve  from  the  outside,  and  at  the 
same  place  at  which  Holl  exposes  it  from  within  the  mouth.  This  method 
of  Zuckerkandl's  is,  at  all  events,  easier  than  Holl's,  and,  moreover,  makes  a 
more  complete  antiseptic  treatment  possible. 

The  various  steps  of  Zuckerkandl's  operation  are  as  follows  : 

1.  A  transverse  incision  is  made  five  centimetres  in  length  through  the 
skin  of  the  cheek,  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  zygoma,  in  the  direction  from 
the  tragus  to  the  middle  of  the  naso-labial  furrow. 

2.  The  fascia  covering  Steno's  duct  is  divided,  whereby  the  same  is  laid 
free,  together  with  its  accompanying  nerves. 

3.  Steno's  duct  and  its  accompanying  nerves  are  displaced  downward  as 
far  as  possible  (or  upward,  it  may  be)  and  retained  in  this  position. 

4.  The  mass  of  fat  in  the  bucco-temporal  fossa  which  now  lies  exposed  is 
easily  removed. 

5.  The  main  trunk  of  the  buccinator  nerve  is  seized  at  the  point  where  it 
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adjoins  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle  (about  two  and  a  half  or  three 
centimetres  behind  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter),  is  drawn  out  and 

divided.  .  .  . 

In  obstinate  cases  of  trifacial  neuralgia  that  recur  there  remains  nothing 
but  intracranial  neurectomy  of  the  trigeminus  trunk  or  removal  of  the  Gas- 
serian  ganglion  and  the  peripheral  trigeminal  branches  (Fig.  153).  This 

operation  has  been  successfully  per- 
formed by  Horsley,  Keen,  Hartley, 
Krause,  Finney,  and  others.  Rose 
exposed  the  ganglion  by  resecting 
the  superior  maxilla  and  trephin- 
ing the  base  of  the  skull  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pterygoid  process. 
The  middle  meningeal  artery  can 
scarcely  remain   uninjured  (Fig. 
153),  and  the  internal  carotid  is  in 
danger.    Krause's  method,  as  de- 
scribed on  page  251,  is  preferable — 
i.  e.,  the  cranial  cavity  is  opened  in 
the  temporal  region  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  flap  of  skin,  soft  parts, 
and  bone,  with  its  base  at  the  zy- 
goma,    In  order  to  shorten  the 
operation,  Krause  has  of  late  cut  a 
flap  in  the  temporal  region  con- 
sisting of  skin  and  periosteum,  and 
then  chiselled  a  small  hole  in  the 
bone  which  he  quickly  enlarged  to 
the  proper  size  with  rongeur  for- 
ceps.   After  opening  the  skull,  the 
brain,  together  with  the  uninjured 
dura,  is  raised  with  broad  retrac- 
tors, the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
which  is  usually  situated  in  front  of  the  third  division,  is  cut  between  two 
ligatures,  and  the  trigeminal  trunk,  the  ganglion,  and  the  branches  are 
carefully  isolated  from  the  dura  and  bone.    The  trunk  of  the  trigeminus  is 
divided  at  a  point  central  to  the  ganglion  (Fig.  153),  and  then  the  peripheral 
branches  of  the  nerve,  together  with  the  ganglion,  if  possible,  are  torn  out  by 
means  of  Thiersch's  forceps,  and  in  this  way  removed  in  toto.    As  probably 
the  anterior  and  superior  segment  of  the  ganglion  contains  the  trophic 
fibres  for  the  eye,  nutritive  disturbances  have  sometimes  been  seen  to  follow 
removal  of  the  ganglion. 

§  35.  Paralysis  of  the  Facial  Nerve. — Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve 
has  sometimes  a  central  and  sometimes  a  peripheral  origin.  Periph- 
eral facial  paralysis  arises  mainly  from  traumatic  or  mechanical 
causes — e.  g.,  from  injury  of  the  nerve  during  operations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  parotid  gland,  or  during  resection  of  the  upper  or 
lower  jaw,  from  pressure  of  the  forceps  during  delivery,  and  some- 


Fiu.  153. — Course  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  location 
of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  within  the  cranial 
cavity  :  T,  fifth  nerve  with  the  Gasserian  gan- 
glion; T\  first,  7s,  second,  and  T»,  third 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  ro,  recurrent  branch 
of  the  ophthalmia;  rs,  recurrent  branches  of 
the  superior  maxillary  ;  ri,  recurrent  branches 
of  the  inferior  maxillary;  a.m.m.,  middle 
meningeal  artery;  S.t.,  lateral  sinus;  S.p.s., 
superficial  petrosal  sinus  (Henle). 
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times  from  a  severe  box  on  the  ear.  It  frequently  results  from  dis- 
eases  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  (tubercular  or 
syphilitic  processes,  caries),  also  from  simple  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear. 
The  author  has  described  this  latter  form  of  paralysis  more  in  detail  in 
his  monograph  on  the  subject.  The  so-called  "  rheumatic  "  paralyses 
of  the  facial  nerve  from  sudden  cooling  off  or  taking  cold  are  sometimes 
occasioned  by  acute  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear.  Rheumatic  paralysis 
of  the  nerve  resulting  from  rapid  cooling  off  of  the  skin— e.  <>•  in  a 
draught— is  very  frequent,  however,  without  simultaneous  disease  of 
the  middle  ear.  Central  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  arises  from  cere- 
bral lesions.  For  injuries  of  the  facial  nerve  during  its  course  within 
the  cranial  cavity,  see  §  16,  page  118. 

Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  is  also  observed  in  connection  with 
cephalic  tetanus — that  is,  tetanus  which  occurs,  according  to  Rose, 
Bernhardt,  Gruterbock,  P.  Klemm,  and  others,  after  injuries  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cranial  nerves — and  is  combined  with  paralysis  of  the 
facial  nerve  and  spasm  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  as  in  hydrophobia 
(hence  also  called  hydrophobic  tetanus).  Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve 
is  due,  according  to  Rose,  to  incarceration  of  the  swollen  nerve  in  the 
Fallopian  canal,  which  has  not  always  been  demonstrated,  however,  at 
the  autopsy.  According  to  Brunner,  this  is  founded  upon  a  mistake 
in  observation  (see  also  page  202). 

The  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  are  very  character- 
istic. For  a  more  detailed  description  of  them,  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  treatises  upon  nervous  diseases.  In  case  of  bilateral  paraly- 
sis, the  face  loses  all  expression  and  may  be  compared  to  a  rigid  mask. 
In  unilateral  paralysis  the  face  is  drawn  over  toward  the  sound  side, 
the  eye  on  the  affected  side  can  not  be  closed,  winking  is  impossible, 
tears  run  down  the  cheek,  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  bulb  is  reddened 
and  more  or  less  inflamed.  Spitting,  blowing,  and  whistling  are  no 
longer  possible,  the  pronunciation  of  the  labial  consonants  is  interfered 
with,  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth  droops.  The  behaviour  of  the 
uvula  is  very  variable.  The  sense  of  smell  is  usually  interfered  with, 
and  that  of  hearing  is  disturbed,  partly  in  consequence  of  simultane- 
ous catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  and  partly  because  the  auditory  nerve 
may  be  drawn  into  sympathy  by  the  same  cause.  There  is  sometimes 
increased  power  of  hearing  in  consequence  of  the  preponderance  of 
the  tensor  tympani  muscle  which  is  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve  over 
the  stapedius  muscle  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve.  Changes  in  taste 
occur,  especially  when  the  flbers  of  the  fifth  nerve  within  the  chorda 
tympani  are  likewise  diseased  or  injured.  The  movements  of  the 
tongue  are  not  affected. 
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The  treatment  consists  mainly  in  the  use  of  electricity.  The  anode 
of  a  constant  current  which  is  not  too  strong  is  placed  in  the  auriculo- 
mastoid  fossa  of  the  diseased  side  and  the  cathode  in  that  of  the 
sound  side,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  is  occasionally  changed. 
The  faradic  current  is  also  serviceable.  Diseases  of  the  ear  must  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  general  rules  (see  Diseases  of  the  Ear).  In 
case  of  division  of  the  facial  nerve,  neurorrhaphy  is  to  be  performed 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

Spasm  of  the  Facial  Nerve. — Facial  spasm  in  consequence  of  irri- 
tation of  the  facial  nerve  is  characterized  by  continuous  convulsive 
movements  of  the  facial  muscles,  especially  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, with  closing  of  the  palpebral  fissure  (blepharospasmus).  The 
contractions  are  in  part  reflex  in  consequence  of  increased  irritability 
of  the  fifth  nerve.     In  such  cases  one  can  immediately  interrupt 
the  spasm  by  pressure  upon  the  point  of  exit  of  the  oversensitive 
sensory  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.    As  the  facial  spasms  are  so  often 
occasioned  in  a  reflex  way  by  the  fifth  nerve,  one  should  make  a  care- 
ful examination  in  each  case  for  disease  along  the  distribution  of  that 
nerve.    By  overcoming  diseases  of  the  nasal  cavity — e.  g.,  by  the  use 
of  the  galvano-cautery,  by  removal  of  a  hypertrophied  turbinated 
bone,  etc. — facial  spasms  have  been  completely  cured.   The  nasal  cavity 
is  very  sensitive  in  such  cases,  and  even  touching  the  mucous  mem- 
brane with  the  probe  may  immediately 
call  forth  the  spasms.    In  other  cases 
either  neurectomy  or  stretching  the 
involved  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve 
is  to  be  recommended,  or,  as  was  said 
(page  247),  neurectomy  of  the  tem- 
poro-malar  nerve.    Facial  spasm  has 
also  been  repeatedly  and  permanently 
cured  by  massage  (Abadie). 

If  the  spasms  are  conditioned  di- 
rectly upon  changes  in  the  facial  nerve 
itself — e.  g.,  upon  disturbances  in  nu- 
trition—stretching the  same  is  indi- 
cated (Baum,  C.  Hueter).  The  nerve 
may  be  exposed  for  this  purpose  either  at  its  exit  from  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen  (Baum),  or  farther  forward,  in  the  tissue  of  the  parot- 
id gland,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  posterior  border  of  the  iaw 
(Fig.  154). 

The  former  method,  that  of  Baum,  is  the  more  difficult,  A  semi- 
lunar incision  is  made  around  the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  a  second  perpen- 


Fio.  154. — Operation  for  stretching  the 
facial  nerve. 
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dicular  incision  downward  one  centimetre  long  parallel  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  By  retraction  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  parotid  gland,  one  comes  immediately  upon  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen.  The  styloid  process  serves  as  a  guide.  In  front  of 
this  lies  the  nerve  covered  by  a  small  vein,  and  it  can  be  easily  isolated. 
The  stretching,  which  is  done  in  a  proximal  and  distal  direction, 
should  not  be  undertaken  with  a  forceps,  inasmuch  as  pressure  paraly- 
sis so  easily  occurs,  but  preferably  with  a  strabismus  hook. 

Exposure  of  the  nerve,  as  recommended  by  Lobker  and  Hueter,  at 
the  point  where  it  crosses  the  posterior  border  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  154),  is 
much  easier,  as  1  can  affirm  from  my  own  experience.  An  incision 
about  five  centimetres  long  separates  the  insertion  of  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  from  the  cheek  and  runs  downward  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  jaw.  The  fascia  and  tissue  of  the  parotid  gland  are  carefully 
divided,  the  knife  being  constantly  directed  against  the  border  of  the 
jaw  so  as  not  to  injure  the  external  carotid  artery  which  runs  behind 
it.  In  dividing  the  tissue  of  the  parotid,  one  usually  comes  first  upon 
the  inferior  branch  of  the  facial  nerve,  follows  it  to  the  superior 
branch,  and  then  exposes  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  still  farther  back 
toward  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  The  nerve  should  be  stretched,  as 
has  been  said,  in  a  proximal  and  distal  direction  with  a  strabismus  hook 
or  upon  a  thin  India-rubber  tube,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
paralysis  from  crushing  the  nerve. 

In  order  to  expose  the  nerve  more  completely  in  the  direction  of 
the  stylo  mastoid  foramen,  one  may  finally,  after  it  has  been  found, 
add  an  oblique  incision  running  toward  the  foramen  (Kaufmann). 

I  have  stretched  the  facial  nerve  for  facial  spasm  three  times,  once 
with  permanent  and  once  with  only  temporary  success.  In  the  third 
case  permanent  improvement  was  all  that  was  secured.  According  to 
E.  Schott,  no  result  followed  in  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  cases  re- 
ported, in  thirty -two  per  cent  there  was  improvement,  and  in  only  ten 
per  cent  actual  cure. 


CHAPTER  V. 


INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE   AND  NASAL  FOSSAE. 

I.  The  yose  :  Deformities  of  the  nose.— Deviation  of  the  nasal  septum— Injuries.— 

Fractures  of  the  nasal  bones  and  cartilages.— Inflammatory  processes  on  the  nose. 
—Eczema. — Chronic  hypertrophy,  lupus,  syphilis.— Partial  and  complete  occlusion 
of  the  nostrils.— New  growths  of  the  skin  of  the  nose. — Rhinoscleroma. 

II.  The  Nasal  Fossa' :  Examination  of  the  nasal  fossae  and  the  naso-pharyngeal  space 
(rhinoscopy,  pharyngo-rhinoscopy). — Epistaxis. — Inflammations  of  the  nasal  cavity. 
— Acute  and  chronic  catarrh  (ozama  simplex). — Blennorrhea. — Hay  fever. — Croup. 
— Diphtheria.— Phlegmonous  inflammations. — Lupus,  syphilis,  glanders,  leprosy. 
— Foreign  bodies,  concretions  (rhinoliths). — Parasites  in  the  nasal  cavity. — Tu- 
mours.— Opening  the  nasal  cavity  by  operative  means. 

Plastic  operations  on  the  nose  (rhinoplasty). 

§  36.  Congenital  Deformities  of  the  Nose. — Of  the  congenital  mal- 
formations of  the  nose,  we  have  already  mentioned  nasal  clefts,  etc., 
when  treating  of  clefts  of  the  face  (see  §  25,  page  187).  In  extremely 
rare  cases  absence  of  the  nose  has  been  observed — e.  g.,  in  cyclopia. 
As  has  been  already  mentioned,  Maisonneuve  reported  such  a  case,  in 
which  a  seven-months-old  child  had  in  the  place  of  the  nose  only  two 
nostrils  one  millimetre  wide  and  three  centimetres  apart.  The  nose 
sometimes  forms  a  snontlike  appendage  located  above  the  eye.  Con- 
genital occlusion  of  the  nostrils,  partial  or  complete,  is  more  frequent, 
and,  like  the  acquired  occlusion  of  the  nostrils  caused  by  inflammations, 
such  as  lupus  or  syphilis,  for  instance,  is  treated  by  opening  or  widen- 
ing the  closed  or  contracted  nostrils  by  a  simple  or  a  cruciform  incision, 
and  bordering  the  skin  margins  with  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  The 
opening  is  then  maintained  by  means  of  suitable  metallic  tubes  or  thick- 
walled  India-rubber  drainage-tubes. 

Extreme  congenital  malformations  of  the  nose  are,  as  a  rule,  com- 
bined with  other  malformations  of  the  face  (see  §  25).  The  function 
of  the  nose  is  then  accordingly  more  or  less  interfered  with.  The  most 
important  function  of  the  nose,  aside  from  smell,  consists  chiefly  in 
warming,  purifying,  and  moistening  the  air  that  is  breathed. 

Deviation  of  the  nasal  septum,  or  of  the  entire  nose,  in  conse- 
quence of  abnormal  processes  of  growth,  is  of  special  practical  signifi- 
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cance.  Welcker  and  Trendelenburg,  in  particular,  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  this  abnormality.  It  is  very  common  in  its  mild  degrees.  In 
fact,  according  to  Klein,  only  two  per  cent  of  all  individuals  have  a 
perfectly  straight  nasal  septum.  The  convexity  of  the  curvature  lies 
more  frequently  to  the  right,  and  the  right  nasal  fossa  is  therefore 
more  or  less  contracted.  The  oblique  or  bent  surface  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous septum  can  usually  be  seen  easily  from  the  outside,  and  is  some- 
times mistaken  by  the  inexperienced  for  mucous  polyps.  This  obliquity 
of  the  nasal  septum  is,  as  a  rule,  not  demonstrable  before  the  sixtli  or 
seventh  year,  and  it  then  gradually  increases  and  reaches  its  limit  be- 
tween the  seventeenth  and  the  twentieth  year.  In  addition  to  the  car- 
tilaginous nasal  septum,  the  vomer  is  usually  likewise  deviated,  and, 
according  to  Trendelenburg,  A.  Schaus,  and  Potiquet,  there  commonly 
exists  asymmetry  of  the  entire  facial  part  of  the  skull  in  consequence  of 
the  abnormal  growth,  and  particularly  inequality  of  the  palate  processes 
and  the  posterior  nares  as  well  as  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  entire 
nasal  cavity.  The  palate  process  corresponding  to  the  convexity  of  the 
curved  septum  is,  as  a  rule,  smaller.  Trendelenburg  therefore  properly 
regards  deviation  of  the  septum  as  the  result  of  a  disturbance  in  the 
growth  of  both  superior  maxillary  bones,  in  which  the  nasal  septum 
does  not  primarily  participate,  but  only  secondarily.  Rhachitis  is 
often,  perhaps,  the  underlying  cause. 

The  disturbances  resulting  from  deviation  of  the  nasal  septum  con- 
sist chiefly  in  defective  cleansing  and  ventilation  of  the  involved  nasal 
fossa  in  various  nervous  disturbances,  and  in  interference  with  respira- 
tion, especially  when  the  patient  sleeps  lying  with  his  nose  pressed  into 
the  pillow  on  the  side  that  is  not  contracted. 

The  best  treatment  of  a  deviated  nasal  septum  consists  in  the  exci- 
sion of  the  projecting  part  of  the  cartilage,  after  one  has  detached  in  an 
upward  direction  the  mucosa  and  the  perichondrium  on  the  convex  side 
with  an  elevator  from  a  horizontal  incision  along  the  base  of  the  sep- 
tum (Volkmann).  Petersen  exposes  the  cartilaginous  septum  by  de- 
taching the  mucous  membrane  and  the  perichondrium  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangular  flap  with  its  base  upward.  A  perforation  of  the  septum 
toward  the  sound  side  is  to  lie  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Krieg  and 
Schutter  form  a  tongue-shaped  flap  of  mucous  membrane  and  perichon- 
drium with  its  base  behind,  and  then  resect  the  projecting  portion  of 
the  septum.  Genzmer  recommends  simply  cutting  away  the  projec- 
tion with  a  curved  blunt-pointed  bistoury. 

Jurasz  and  Adams  correct  the  deviation  of  the  nasal  septum  by 
means  of  special  forceps,  and  then  introduce  suitable  ivory  plates.  In 
case  of  disfiguring  congenital  deviation  of  the  entire  nose,  Trendelen- 
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burg  overcomes  the  deformity  by  chiselling  into  the  bony  framework 
of  the  outer  nose  subcutaneously  from  the  pyriform  aperture  in  the 
direction  of  the  inner  canthus,  and  then  forcibly  bringing  the  nose  into 
the  right  position  with  the  hand.  The  deformity  must  be  over-cor- 
rected, as  the  nose  easily  falls  back  into  its  former  abnormal  position. 
The  proper  position  is  maintained  by  packing  the  nasal  cavity  and  ap- 
plying a  trusslike  apparatus  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Adams. 

§  37.  Fractures  of  the  Nasal  Bones  and  Cartilages  occur  frequently 
from  direct  force — e.  g.,  a  blow  or  a  fall.  The  displacement  of  the 
fractured  nasal  bones  usually  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  nasal 
cavity,  and  the  disfigurement  occasioned  thereby  may  be  very  great. 
The  degree  to  which  the  nose  is  flattened  is  very  variable.  In  other 
cases  the  displacement  is  of  such  a  kind  that  the  dorsum  of  the  nose 
deviates  from  the  middle  line.  If  the  continuity  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  interrupted,  an  emphysema  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
usually  results,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  circumscribed. 

In  consequence  of  fracture  of  the  cartilaginous  nasal  septum,  a  de- 
viation of  the  same  results,  owing  to  its  being  bent  at  an  angle,  so  that 
one  nostril  may  be  more  or  less  completely  occluded.  This  traumatic 
deviation  of  the  septum,  in  consequence  of  fracture,  is  less  common, 
however,  than  the  deviation  of  the  septum  or  the  entire  nose  mentioned 
above  (page  259)  as  resulting  from  abnormal  processes  of  growth. 

For  fractures  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  see  §  9  (Fractures  of  the  Base  of 
the  Skull). 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  bony  framework  of  the  nose  con- 
sists chiefly  in  overcoming  any  displacement  that  may  exist,  by  intro- 
ducing a  large  closed  dressing  forceps  into  the  nasal  cavity  with  the 
right  hand,  and  lifting  up  the  depressed  bone,  while  one  brings  the 
fragments  into  coaptation  with  the  left  hand.  The  fragments  often 
maintain  their  corrected  position  of  themselves,  but  it  is  usually  better 
and  sometimes  necessary  to  pack  the  nose  with  iodoform  gauze,  which 
is  also  serviceable  for  the  sake  of  arresting  hemorrhage.  Gutta-percha 
splints  have  also  been  applied  on  the  inside  or  the  outside,  which  are 
secured  by  means  of  a  needle  stuck  transversely  through  the  nose,  and 
a  twisted  suture  applied  about  the  needle. 

The  angular  position  of  the  nasal  septum  in  consequence  of  fracture 
can  be  overcome  by  seizing  the  septum  between  the  blades  of  a  dress- 
ing forceps  and  straightening  it.  The  fractured  septum  has  also  been 
secured  by  means  of  metallic  or  gutta-percha  plates  pushed  into  the 
nasal  cavities. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  treat  deformities  of  the  nose  resulting  from 
badly  united  fractures  by  operative  measures  with  the  chisel,  after 
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Trendelenburg  (see  page  260),  E.  Robert.,  and  others.  The  parts  can 
be  maintained  In  their  corrected  position  by  means  of  a  needle  passed 
through  transversely.  Finally,  the  apparatus  for  straightening  up 
sunken  noses  may  also  be  of  service  in  treating  fractures  (see  page  295). 
For  wounds,  burns,  and  frostbites  of  the  nose,  see  §  26,  page  201 
§  38.  Diseases  of  the  Outer  Nose.-The  inflammatory  processes  upon 
the  external  nose  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  on  other  parts  of  the 
face,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  (§  27). 

Eczema,  in  particular,  occurs  about  the  nostrils  among  scrofulous 
children,  or  in  consequence  of  nasal  catarrh.  It  is  sometimes  com- 
bined with  induration  of  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  ate  nasi,  or  of 
the  entire  nose. 

The  treatment  consists  in  applying  unguentum  diachylon  or  sali- 
cylic vaseline  and  powdering  the  parts  with  oxide  of  zinc  and  starch. 
In  obstinate  cases  one  can  bring  about  a 
rapid  cure  by  the  use  of  the  galvano-cau- 
tery. 

Of  chronic  inflammations  I  mention 
chronic  inflammatory  hypertrophy,  which 
leads  to  uneven,  unsynunetrical  lobular 
swellings  of  the  nose  (rhinophyma,  Hebra) 
(see  Fig.  155). 

In  this  category  belongs  the  red  nose 
noticed  among  middle-aged  men  who  are 
too  much  given  to  the  use  of  alcohol  (so- 
called  gin-nose,  copper-nose,  Burgundy- 
nose).  There  is  usually  a  nodular  hyper- 
trophy of  the  skin  of  the  nose  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  vessels  to  small,  distinctly  visible  trunks  of  a  bluish -red 
colour,  varying  in  size. 

In  other  cases  the  enlargement  of  the  nose  is  conditioned  chiefly 
upon  liypertrophy  of  the  follicles,  resulting  from  acute  and  subacute 
inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  leads  secondarily  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  connective  tissue  (acne  rosacea). 

Hypertrophy  of  the  nose  sometimes  becomes  very  marked.  Tren- 
delenburg mentions  a  case  in  which  the  nose  was  sixteen  centimetres 
long  and  twenty-two  centimetres  broad. 

The  treatment  of  this  chronic  inflammatory  liypertrophy  consists, 
in  extreme  cases  with  very  great  enlargement  of  the  nose,  in  wedge- 
shaped  excisions  with  subsequent  suture.  I  have  also  obtained  satis- 
factory results  from  the  injection  of  alcohol  and  the  use  of  the  galvano- 
caustic  needle. 


Fig.  155. — Hypertrophy  of  the  skin 
of  the  nose  (Billroth). 
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Lupus  occurs  especially  on  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  on  the  alse  nasi. 
It  usually  begins  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  (see  page  274)  and 
attacks  the  cartilage  and  bone  secondarily.  Secondary  syphilis  has  its 
location  more  frequently  in  the  bony  portion  of  the  nose.  Clinically, 
lupus  occurs  on  the  nose  in  the  same  forms  as  on  the  rest  of  the 
lace.  I  therefore  refer  the  reader  for  the  symptomatology  and  treat- 
ment of  lupus  of  the  outer  nose  to  pages  211,  212.  We  shall  de- 
scribe more  fully  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  nose  produced  by 
lupus,  and  the  treatment  of  the  same,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  rhino- 
plasty  (§42).  ^ 

The  syphilitic  primary  lesion  occurs  very  rarely  on  the  outer  nose. 
Secondary  manifestations,  on  the  other  hand,  consisting  in  syphilitic 
exanthemata,  ulcers,  catarrh  (coryza  syphilitica),  and  especially  in  gum- 
matous inflammations,  which  originate  jjarticularly  in  the  periosteum 
and  perichondrium  in  the  form  of  gummatous  periostitis  and  perichon- 
dritis, or  also  in  the  mucous  membrane,  are  more  common.  These  cir- 
cumscribed or  diffuse  gummatous  inflammations  lead  to  deep-seated 
destruction  of  the  soft  parts,  bone,  and  cartilage,  with  corresponding- 
defects.  After  syphilitic  destruction  of  the  bony  framework  of  the 
nose,  the  characteristic  sunken  or  "  saddle-nose  "  results. 

In  consequence  of  the  necrosis  of  the  bone,  the  ulcers  with  their 
muco-purulent  secretion,  and  the  hardening  of  the  latter  into  dirty,  dry 
crusts,  syphilitic  patients  frequently  emit  an  offensive  odour  (syphilitic 
ozsena,  see  pages  275,  276). 

Energetic  local  treatment  is  applicable  here  also,  such  as  dividing 
and  scraping  out  the  nose  (see  pages  280-282)  and  a  suitable  general 
antisyphilitic  treatment  (mercury,  iodide  of  potassium ;  see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  §  84).  For  the  treatment  of  defects  of  the  nose  due  to 
syphilis,  see  §  42  (Khinoplasty). 

Stenosis  or  complete  occlusion  of  the  nostrils  sometimes  occurs  after 
ulcerative  processes,  in  connection,  for  example,  with  lupus,  syphilis,  or  small- 
pox. Rhinoliths  (see  page  277)  are  then  formed  in  some  cases  in  conse- 
quence of  hardening-  of  the  secretion  of  the  nose.- 

The  treatment  consists  in  dilating-  the  contracted  nostrils,  or  opening-  them, 
if  completely  closed,  by  means  of  a  simple  or  a  cruciform  incision,  and  bor- 
dering the  edges  of  the  incision  with  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  The  arti- 
ficial opening  is  then  maintained  by  means  of  thick-walled  India-rubber 
drainage-tubes  or  metallic  tubes. 

Tumours  of  the  Nose.— The  tumours  of  the  outer  nose  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  face  that  have  been  described  more  in  detail 
(pages  213,  214  ff).  Hard  or  soft  fibromata,  angeiomata  (Fig.  156,  after 
Billroth),  and  epitheliomata  are  the  most  common.    The  more  diffuse 
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Fig.  156. — Arterio-venous  racemose 
angeioma  of  the  skin  of  the  nose 
(Billroth). 


lobulated  fibromata  sometimes  reach  a  very  large  size.  Trendelenburg 
mentions  a  case  reported  by  Tlienlot  in  which  a  lobulated  fibroma 
weighing  five  pounds  hung  down  over  the 
chin.  The  diffuse  lobulated  fibroma  forms 
the  transition  to  diffuse  hypertrophy  of  the 
skin  of  the  nose.  The  treatment  is  the 
same  as  that  of  tumours  of  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  face,  plastic  measures  being 
resorted  to  here  also,  if  necessary.  Igni- 
puncture  with  the  galvano-cautery  is  also 
to  be  recommended  for  angeiomata. 

Dermoid  cysts  of  the  outer  nose,  ac- 
companied sometimes  by  the  formation  of 
fistulse,  have  been  described  in  detail  es- 
pecially by  Bramann.  They  are  the  result 
of  congenital  disturbances  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nose,  just  as  congenital  fissures 
of  the  nose  are. 

Rhinoscleroma. — By  rhinoscleroma,  which  was  first  described  by 
Hebra  in  1870,  is  understood  a  peculiar  tumour-like  disease,  chiefly  of 
the  nose,  which  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  hard  nodules  in 

the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  (Fig.  157).  This  disease 
has  a  very  chronic  course,  and  is 
absolutely  incurable.  .  Rhinosclero- 
ma has  thus  far  been  observed  most 
frequently  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Austria,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Russia,  and  in  a  narrowly  defined 
district  of  America. 

The  disease  usually  begins  im- 
perceptibly in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  nasal  cavity,  rarely  in  the  phar- 
ynx and  larynx  or  on  the  hard 
palate.  The  upper  part  of  the  nasal 
cavity,  above  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone,  is  usually  free  from  the  dis- 
ease, so  that  the  sense  of  smell  is 
retained.  The  affection  passes  from 
the  nose  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  skin  (the  upper  lip,  the 
lower  lip,  the  upper  jaw),  the  pharynx  and  the  larynx.  This  course  is 
less  frequently  reversed.    According  to  Wolkowitsch,  among  eighty  - 


Fio.  157.- 


-Rhinoscleroma  in  a  girl  of  sixteen 
(Wolkowitsch). 
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live  cases  the  nose  was  involved  eighty-one  times,  the  outer  nose  sev- 
enty-four times,  the  pharynx  fifty-seven  times,  the  larynx  nineteen 
times,  the  trachea  five  times,  the  upper  lip  forty-six  times,  the  alveolar 
process  of  the  upper  jaw  sixteen  times,  the  hard  palate  seventeen 
times,  the  tongue  four  times,  the  lower  lip  twice,  the  lachrymal  sac  fiye 
times,  and  the  ear  once. 

The  symptoms  of  rhinoscleroma  are  essentially  the  following : 
With  the  symptoms  of  nasal  catarrh,  painless  nodules  as  hard  as  carti- 
lage, partly  ditfuse  and  partly  circumscribed,  are  formed  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membrane,  which  spread  from  here 
beneath  as  well  as  along  the  surface,  and  finally  undergo  degeneration 
into  connective  tissue.  In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  this  tissue 
to  contract,  there  arise  corresponding  functional  disturbances  (narrow- 
ing and  distortion  of  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  the  palate, 
etc.).  Rhinoscleroma  is  sometimes  complicated  by  suppuration.  The 
disease  appears  in  the  larynx  in  the  form  of  a  hypertrophic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  true  vocal  chords.  If  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  involved, 
severe  and  dangerous  dyspnoea  may  ensue,  but  otherwise  the  discom- 
fort is  slight.  The  changes  in  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth  give  the 
most  trouble  in  connection  with  eating  and  talking. 

Pathologically,  rhinoscleroma  consists  of  granulation  tissue — that  is,  of 
round  cells  and  fibrous  connective  tissue.    Mikulicz  distinguishes  two  kinds 

of  cells — simple,  very  granular  ones, 
and  large,  inflated  ones,  similar  to  fat 
cells,  which  often  have  homogeneous 
contents  (hyaline  degeneration,  vacu- 
ole formation).  The  micro-organisms 
found  in  the  tissue  of  the  rhinosclero- 
ma are  characteristic  bacilli.  They 
lie  chiefly  in  the  large,  inflated  cells 
(Frisch,  Chiari,  Cornil.  Al  varez,  Kob- 
ner,  Eiselsberg,  Nikiforow,  Wolko- 
witsch). 

According  to  Paltauf,  Dittrich,  Ry- 
dygier,  Gross,  and  Wolkowitsch,  the 
pure  cultures  of  the  rhinoscleroma  ba- 
cilli resemble  t  hose  of  Friedlander's 
pneumonia  coccus,  but  they  can,  ac- 
cording to  Paltauf.  Dittrich,  Rydy- 
gier,  and  others,  be  distinguished.  The 
cultures  of  the  rhinoscleroma  bacillus 
dry,  for  example,  much  more  quickly,  and  thereby  lose  their  power  of 
growth.  They  cause  no  development  of  gas  in  a  saccharine  solution  as  the 
pneumonia  cocci  do.  The  latter  grow  well  upon  an  acid  nutritive  medium 
the  former  not  at  all  or  very  little. 


Fio.  158. — Bacilli  of  rhinoscleroma  in  lar^e 
hyaline  cells  without  nuclei;  section  of  a 
portion  of  tissue  taken  from  the  pharvnx 
x  1,000  (0.  Fraenkel  and  R.  Pftjtfer). 
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According  to  Alvarez,  rhinoscleroraa  is  very  frequent  among  the  people  of 
Central  and  South  America  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo, 
and  the  bacillus  of  rhinoscleroma  has  a  marked  similarity  to  the  micro-organ- 
ism concerned  in  the  fermentation  of  indigo. 

No  success  has  as  yet  attended  the  effort  to  develop  an  analogous  disease  in 
animals  by  the  inoculation  of  pure  cultures  of  these  bacilli,  and  still  they  are, 
no  doubt,  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  rhinoscleroma. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  has  thus  far  always  been  without  re- 
sult. Injections  of  antiseptic  fluids  have  been  chiefly  recommended. 
Doutrelepont  recommends  inunctions  of  one  per  cent  bichloride  in  lan- 
oline  and  injections  of  bichloride.  The  latter  were  in  some-cases  wholly 
without  effect  (W  Oilier).  In  suitable  cases  operative  interference  is 
necessary  (the  galvano-cautery,  caustics,  the  sharp  spoon,  tracheotomy 
in  case  of  dyspnoea,  cosmetic  operations,  etc.).  Lubliner  observed  spon- 
taneous cure  during  an  attack  of  typhus  fever. 

§  39.  Inspection  of  the  Nasal  Cavity  and  Naso-pharynx. 
— Inspection  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  naso-pharyngeal 
space  is  accomplished  cither  from  in  front  (anterior 
rhinoscopy)  or  from  behind,  through  the  pharynx  (pos- 
terior rhinoscopy). 

Inspection  of  the  nasal  cavity  from 
in  front  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
an  ordinary  reflector  after  the  nostrils 
have  been  as  widely  dilated  as  possible 
by  the  introduction  of  a  nasal  speculum 
or  dilator.  The  nasal  specula  are  simi- 
lar to  those  used  for  the  ear  or  rectum. 
A  very  serviceable  dilator  which  I  use 
exclusively  is  that  devised  by  B.  Fran- 
kel  (see  Fig.  159).  The  blades  of  the 
instrument  are  introduced  into  the  two 
nostrils  to  a  point  behind  the  cartilage 
of  the  alse,  so  that  the  septum  lies  be- 
tween, and  the  alse  nasi  are  then  forced 
apart  by  turning  the  small  screw.  The 
instrument  then  keeps  in  place  of  itself 
without  support.  One  may.  of  course, 
introduce  both  blades  of  the  instrument  into  one  nostril.  An  ordinary 
reflector  is  used  in  illuminating,  either  sunlight  or  lamplight  being  utilized 
for  the  purpose.  A  plain  reflector  is  better  for  the  sunhgh  and  a  concave 
reflector  for  lamplight.  The  tip  of  the  nose  is  somewhat  elevated  with  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  and  the  head  of  the  patient  is  placed  m  the  proper 
position  according  as  one  wishes  to  examine  the  upper,  the  lower,  the  ante- 
rior or  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavity.  In  this  way  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cavity  can  be  very  well  seen,  and  if  the  nose  is  roomy  one  gets  a  view 
as  far  as  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  can  see  the  Eustachian  tube 


Fig.  159.— Fraenkel's 
nasal  speculum. 


Fig.  160.— Zaufal's 
speculum  for  the 
naso-pharynx. 
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and  the  movements  of  the  soft  palate  during  swallowing  and  speaking 
Any  crusts  in  the  nose  which  interfere  with  the  examination  are  removed 
bv  svrinfiiDJE 

Under  certain  conditions  there  is  an  advantage  in  performing  anterior 
rhinoscopy  with  long  tube-shaped  instruments.    The  best  ones  of  this  kmc 

are  the  tubes  suggested 
by  Zauf  al,  made  of  metal 
or  hard  India  -  rubber. 
They  are  about  eleven 
and  a  half  centimetres 
long  and  of  varying  cali- 
bre (usually  five  differ- 
ent sizes,  see  Fig.  160). 
( >ne  of  these  instruments 
of  a  size  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  entrance 
to  the  nose  is  introduced 
into  the  lower  meatus 
with  the  right  hand  and 
the  tip  is  directed  toward 
the  inferior  turbinated 
bone,  so  as  not  to  strike 
against  a  ridge  of  the  sep- 
tum which  bleeds  very 
easily.  While  one  care- 
fully inspects  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the 
nose,  the  tube  is  pushed 
slowly  ahead  by  slight 
rotatory  movements  as  far  as  the  posterior  nares.  In  order  to  properly  view 
the  vicinity  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  one  has  the  patient  intone  the  letter  a 
or  swallow  when  the  tip  of  the  instrument  has  reached  the  posterior  nares. 

Posterior  rhinoscopy,  which  was  introduced  by  Czermak,  aims  at  an  in- 
spection of  the  naso-pharynx  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity 
from  the  pharynx.    For  this  one  needs  in  the  first  place  a  tongue  depressor. 
Ash's  tongue  depressor  (see  Fig.  163)  is  very  practical,  which  remains  in  place 
without  being  held.    One  may  also,  as  in  laryngoscopy,  have  the  patient 
hold  his  extended  tongue  by  means  of  a  handkerchief.    For  illuminating 
the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity  the  smallest  sizes 
of  the  laryngoscopic  mirror  are  used,  or  the 
pi  i  i  noscopic  mirrors  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose together  with  suitable  artificial  or  natu-      Fio.  162.— Fraenkel's  uvula  holder, 
ral  light  (lamplight  or  sunlight).  The  rhino- 
scopes  invented  by  B.  Frankel  (see  Fig.  161)  are  very  serviceable,  on  which  a 
round  or  rectangular  mirror  (a)  can  be  moved  about  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  the  handle  by  pushing  forward  and  backward  a  ring  (b). 
The  normal  location  of  the  soft  palate  is  such  as  to  make  posterior  rhinoscopy 
difficult  or  impossible,  and  in  order  to  remove  it  from  the  posterior  pharyn- 
geal wall  and  to  draw  it  forward  numerous  instruments  have  been  construct- 


Fig.  161. — Fraenkel's  rhinoscopy 
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ed,  and  they  have  been  brought  into  direct  combination  with  the  rhinoscope 
(Stork.  Bax1 1,  Stork  has  also,  by  means  of  a  Belloeqs  cannula  usee  Fig.  1C7), 
passed  a  loop  of  thread  or  tape  through  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  and  the  infe- 
rior meatus.  By  means  of  this  the  pa- 
tient can  himself  draw  his  soft  palate 
away  from  the  posterior  pharyngeal 
wall.  Uvula  holders  are  often  entirely 
unnecessary.  If  needed,  that  of  B. 
Frankel  I  Fig.  102)  or  the  palate  retractor 
of  Yoltolini  (Fig.  163)  and  similar  in- 
struments are  to  be  recommended.  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  pharynx,  which  is 
sometimes  great,  can  be  best  overcome 
by  applying  a  from  five-  to  twenty-])*  r 
cent  solution  of  cocaine  with  the  brush. 
One  can  then  dispense  with  the  palate 
retractor. 

The  technique  of  posterior  rhinos- 
copy is  as  follows  •.  The  head  of  the  pa- 
tient is  best  placed  in  the  habitual  mid- 
dle position — that  is,  it  is  inclined  a 
little  forward,  in  order  that  the  soft 

palate  by  its  weight  may  become  separated  from  the  pharyngeal  wall.  The 
tongue  is  held  down  by  a  depressor  with  the  left  hand,  or  one  may  use 
Ash's  self-retaining  depressor.  Many  patients  can  hold  the  depressor  them- 
selves.   The  above-mentioned  rhinoscopic  mirror  is  introduced  near  the  mid- 


Fig.  163. — Application  of  Ash's  tongue  de- 
pressor (Z)  and  Voltolini's  pharyngo- 
rhinoscope. 
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Fio.  164. — Rhinoscopic  picture:  £,  septum; 
c.s.,  superior  turbinated  bone;  ch,  poste- 
rior nares ;  cm.,  middle  turbinated  bone  ; 
c.i.,  inferior  turbinated  bone;  O.ph.,  ori- 
fice of  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  P,  soft  palate 
(Urbantschitsch). 


Fio.  165. — Frontal  section  of  the  naso-pharyns  ; 
1,  pterygoid  process ;  2,  vomer ;  3,  posterior 
termination  of  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity  ; 
^,  adenoid  tissue  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil: 
orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube;  6',  Rosen- 
mi'iller's  fossa ;  7,  orifice  of  the  pharyngeal 
bursa  (Luschka). 


die  line  above  the  tongue  and  then  carried  to  the  right  or  left  beneath  one 
of  the  palatine  arches.  In  introducing  the  mirror  the  mucous  membrane 
must  not  be  touched.    By  raising  or  lowering  the  mirror  or  by  turning  it  to 
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one  side,  the  different  parts  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  can  be  exam- 
ined. By  intoning-  the  letter  a  the  soft  palate  is  raised,  or  if  the  latter 
renders  the  inspection  difficult,  one  adopts  the  method  suggested  above 
(Fig.  163). 

Dora  has  recommended  posterior  rhinoscopy  with  the  head  of  the  patient 
hanging  over  backward  for  operations  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity. 

An  accurate  comprehension  of  the  rhinoscopic  picture  (see  Fig.  164)  usu- 
ally requires  no  small  amount  of  practice,  and  often  affords  great  difficulties 
to  beginners.   The  posterior  margin  of  the  nasal  septum  running  from  above 
downward  is  the  best  guide,  or  farther  back  in  the  field  of  vision  the  arch  of 
the  pharynx  which  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the  upper  verte- 
brae, and  which  becomes  continuous  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
On  both  sides  of  the  septum  one  sees  more  or  less  of  the  superior,  middle 
and  inferior  turbinated  bones  and  of  the  middle  and  inferior  meatus.  Below 
this  is  seen  the  nasal  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  and  to  the  side  the  Eustachian 
prominence  with  the  opening  of  the  tube.    The  posterior  upper  wall  of  the 
pharynx  has  a  peculiar  cleft  appearance,  as  it  is  permeated  with  adenoid 
tissue,  the  so-called  pharyngeal  tonsil  (see  Fig.  165).    In  this  cleft  tissue  there 

usually  appears  distinctly  the  orifice 
of  the  pharyngeal  bursa  which  lies 
behind  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx  (Fig.  165,  7).  Laterally 
the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  passes 
over  into  Rosenmuller's  fossae  (phar- 
yngeal recesses)  which  lie  behind 
the  Eustachian  prominence  (Fig. 
165,  6). 

Aside  from  inspection,  palpation 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  especially 
the  naso-pharyngeal  space,  with  the 
linger  is  of  great  importance,  and  in 
certain  cases  never  to  be  omitted. 
To  perform  this,  one  stands  on  one 
side  of  the  patient,  who  is  seated, 
passes  the  bent  forefinger  behind  the 
soft  palate  and  feels  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  soft  palate,  the  nasal 
septum,  the  posterior  nares,  the  Eu- 
stachian prominence,  Rosen  m  filler's 
fossa,  and  the  superior  and  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx.  Bv  this  pal- 
pation one  can  determine  the  presence  of  tumours,  adenoid  growths  foreign 
bodies,  sequestra,  or  exposed  carious  bone,  etc.  If  there  is  fear  lest  the  pa- 
tient bite  the  finger  of  the  surgeon,  the  mouth  must  be  held  open  with  a 
gag,  or  one  may  protect  the  finger  with  a  metallic  shield.  The  combined 
internal  and  external  palpation  is  especially  suited  for  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  pharynx. 

Examination  with  the  probe  should  also  be  mentioned,  which  we  fre- 
quently make  use  of  in  the  nasal  cavity. 


Fig.  166. — Naso  -  pharynx,  pharynx,  and  en- 
trance to  the  larynx  seen  from  behind:  T 
orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  N.  nasal  sep- 
U,  uvula  and  soft  palate ;  Z,  tonjrue. 
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§  4»».  Diseases  of  the  Nasal  Cavity.— Diseases  of  the  nasal  cavity  are 
of  great  general  importance,  and  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  skilled  in 
their  examination  and  diagnosis.  I  need  only  mention  that  epilepsy, 
asthma,  persistent  cephalalgia,  and  incomplete  development  and  atro- 
phy in  children,  may  be  caused  by  diseases  of  the  nose.  Haemorrhage 
from  the  nasal  cavity  should  be  mentioned  first.  Nosebleed,  or  epis- 
taxis, is  the  result  either  of  traumatisms  or  various  pathological  condi- 
tions such  as  inflammation  or  tumours  inside  the  nose,  chronic  ulcera- 
tion, perforating  ulcer,  varicosities,  congestion  of  the  branches  of  the 
superior  vena  cava,  erysipelas  of  the  nose,  infectious  diseases  such  as 
typhoid  ;  moreover,  constitutional  disturbances,  dys- 
menorrhea, etc.  Francaviglia  found  as  the  cause  of 
a  violent  persistent  epistaxis  a  leech  which  had  proba- 
bly got  into  the  nose  while  the  patient  was  drinking 
out  of  a  country  brook.  Haemophilia  gives  rise  to 
very  serious  recurrent  attacks  of  epistaxis.  The  haem- 
orrhage originates  most  frequently  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  nose,  from  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  infe-  f 
rior  turbinated  bone,  and  from  the  cartilaginous  nasal  / 
septum.  The  blood  comes  in  drops  and  the  haemor-  V 
rhage  usually  ceases  of  itself,  but  so  much  blood  can 
be  lost  that  energetic  measures  must  be  adopted,    Fig.  iw.— Beiiocq's 

Ci.lLluliX 

especially  in  the  case  of  patients  who  are  already 
anaemic  and  suffering  from  fever.  One  must  also,  in  dealing  with 
feverish  and  delirious  patients,  pay  especial  attention  to  ejDistaxis, 
lest  a  large  amount  of  blood  run  through  the  posterior  nares  into 
the  lungs,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  stomach.  Septic  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  suffocation  may  ensue  from  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  lungs. 

The  treatment  of  epistaxis  consists,  in  mild  cases,  in  the  aspiration 
of  cold  water  or  ice  water  to  which  a  little  vinegar,  tannin,  or  alum  may 
be  added.  It  usually  suffices  to  press  the  alas  nasi  together  firmly  from 
the  side.  If  the  haemorrhage  is  more  severe,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pack 
the  nose  by  pushing  iodoform  gauze  or  absorbent  cotton  toward  the 
posterior  nares  with  a  curved  dressing  forceps,  and  also  pressing  it  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  nose.  In  the  more  serious  cases  the  tampons  lie 
for  a  day  or  two.  Cocaine  (a  twenty-  to  thirty-per-cent  solution  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  glycerin)  has  proved  of  late  a  most  excellent 
haemostatic  (A.  Euault).  Small  cotton  plugs  are  saturated  with  the 
solution.  The  desired  result  ensues  immediately,  and  after  an  hour  or 
two  the  pledgets  may  be  removed.  In  cases  of  fresh  wounds  in  the 
nose  the  tampons  must  be  removed  promptly  in  order  that  no  symp- 
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touis  of  poisoning  may  develop.  In  more  serious  cases  of  haemorrhage 
from  the  nose  turpentine  has  been  used  with  success. 

Bellocq's  canula  is  a  useful  instrument  for  packing  the  nose  (Fig. 
167).  Within  the  tube  there  is  a  pliable  metallic  rod  which  can  be 
pushed  forward  and  backward.  The  tube  is  introduced,  with  the  steel 
spring  drawn  back,  through  the  nostril  nearly  to  the  posterior  pharyn- 
geal wall.  The  rod  is  then  pushed  forward  into  the  oral  cavity.  A 
tampon  of  cotton  or  gauze  is  fastened  to  the  hole  at  its  end  (see  Fig. 
L67  a)  by  means  of  a  silk  thread,  and  the  tube  is  then  drawn  out  again 
through  the  nostril.  In  this  way  the  posterior  nares  can  be  firmly 
packed.  The  tampon  must  not  be  too  small,  as  it  should  fit  snugly 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavity.  One  of  the  ends  of  the 
thread  attached  to  the  tampon  should  be  brought  out  through  the  nos- 
tril, and  the  other  out  through  the  mouth,  and  they  should  be  fastened 
upon  the  cheek  with  adhesive  plaster.  After  a  day  or  two  the  tampon 
can  be  removed  by  pulling  on  the  thread  that  lies  in  the  mouth.  As  a 
substitute  for  Bellocq's  canula  a  rubber  catheter  may  be  used,  or  a 
strong  piece  of  twine  stiffened  with  wax. 

Epistaxis  has  also  been  arrested  by  tamponing  the  nasal  cavity  by 
means  of  an  India-rubber  tube,  the  so-called  rhineurynter  (see  Fig.  168). 
The  tube  is  introduced  when  empty  into  the  nasal  cavity  along  the 


Fio.  168. — Englisch'a  rhineurynter :  a,  bulb  fox  tbe  posterior  nares;  c,  bulb  for  the  external 
nares ;  b,  connecting  piece  between  both  bulbs ;  d,  rubber  tubing  that  protrudes  from  the 
nostril. 

floor  of  the  nose,  and  then  filled  full  of  water  or  air.  The  part  of  the 
tube  protruding  from  the  nose  (Fig.  168  d)  is  closed  by  tying  it  off 
with  a  thread. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Nose  (Rhinitis)  is  very 
common.  It  consists  either  of  acute  and  chronic  catarrh,  or  of  diph- 
theritic, croupous,  phlegmonous,  or  ulcerative  inflammation. 

Acute  catarrh  (coryza)  is  most  frequent.  This  is  familiarly  known  to 
every  one  as  cold  in  the  head,  and  constitutes  an  infectious  disease  sui 
generis.  The  "  cold  "  is  merely  the  predisposing  cause.  Coryza  is  charac- 
terized anatomically  by  hyperemia  and  swelling-  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose.  At  first  a  thin  serous  mucus  is  secreted,  and  the  later  secretion 
has  a  more  purulent  character.  Nasal  respiration  is  more  or  less  interfered 
with  or  altogether  suspended.  The  inflammation  often  passes  over  to  the 
accessory  cavities  of  the  nose,  especially  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  it  is  then 
combined  with  a  characteristic  dull  frontal  headache.    Coryza  that  has  be- 
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come  chronic  is  very  frequently  accompanied  by  polypous  growths  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

The  more  marked  degrees  of  coryza  sometimes  occasion  serious  symptoms 
among  infants,  because  they  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  suffocation  while 
asleep,  and  are  unable  to  take  the  breast  or  bottle  properly  on  account  of  the 
suspension  of  nasal  respiration.  Coryza  among  newborn  infants  may  be 
the  result  of  infection  with  gonorrhoea]  vaginal  secretion,  though  this  is 
much  less  common  than  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis  resulting  from  the  same 
cause. 

The  treatment  of  coryza  is,  generally  speaking,  of  little  effect.  Its  dura- 
tion can  sometimes  be  very  much  shortened  by  the  internal  administration 
of  quinine,  by  the  insufflation  of  a  powder  containing  carl),  .lie  acid,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  salicylic  acid,  and  by  steam  baths.  Cotton  tampons 
soaked  in  boric  acid,  bismuth,  or  salicylic  acid,  nasal  douches  containing  a 
solution  of  bismuth,  and  insufflations  of  boric  acid,  bismuth,  and  oxide  of 
zinc,  from  in  front  or  from  the  posterior  nares,  are  also  to  be  recommended. 

Chronic  nasal  catarrh,  or  ozaena  (chronic  rhinitis),  appears  frequently 
as  an  accompanying  symptom  of  various  diseases,  particularly  scrofula, 
tuberculosis,  and  syphilis,  less  frequently  among  individuals  who  are 
otherwise  perfectly  sound.  Two  .forms  of  chronic  rhinitis  may  be  dis- 
tinguished anatomically,  the  hypertrophic  and  the  atrophic.  In  the 
hypertrophic  form  the  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  wdiereas  in  the 
atrophic  form  it  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  and  finally  Bowman's 
glands  also  atrophy ;  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  turbinated  bones,  in  case 
of  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  becomes  atrophic,  as  well  as  the 
bones  themselves,  so  that  the  nasal  cavity  is  correspondingly  enlarged. 
The  atrophic  form  is  usually  secondary  to  the  hypertrophic  form.  In 
both  forms  of  chronic  rhinitis — particularly,  however,  in  the  atrophic 
form — there  is  a  yellowish  or  greenish  purulent  secretion  which  is  filled 
with  the  microbes  of  decomposition,  and  consequently  emits  a  foetid, 
offensive  odour  (simple  ozaena,  rhinitis  chronica  atrophica  fcetida).  B. 
Frankel  and  Michel  have  recently  described  this  simple  ozsena  in  detail. 
The  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose,  and  especially  the  pharynx,  are  very 
frequently  affected  in  this  simple  ozsena.  Ulcers  are  comparatively 
rare,  but  sometimes  form  beneath  the  hard,  offensive  crusts.  Simple 
ozaena  is,  in  the  main,  a  form  of  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or, 
according  to  Schuchardt,  a  peculiar  process  of  inflammation  which  leads 
to  a  cicatricial  shrinkage,  and  is  characterized  by  metamorphosis  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  into  horny  epithelium. 

Ulcerative  ozaena  is  chiefly  a  result  of  tubercular  and  syphilitic  pro- 
cesses (see  page  275). 

It  is  a  fact  of  special  interest  that  through  pathological  changes  in 
the  erectile  tissue  of  the  turbinated  bones,  particularly  swelling  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  inferior  and  middle  turbinated  bones,  nervous 
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reflex  disturbances  sometimes  arise  (sneezing,  asthma,  neuralgia,  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  for  example,  particularly  migraine,  gastralgia,  etc.),  so  that 
their  partial  or  total  excision  becomes  necessary  (Hack). 

Simple  ozaena  is  very  obstinate  as  soon  as  it  passes  into  the  atrophic 
form. 

The  treatment  of  simple  ozaena  is  partly  local  and  partly  directed 
against  the  existing  constitutional  disease  (scrofula,  tuberculosis,  syphi- 
lis, etc.).    The  nasal  cavity  must,  above  all,  be  freed  from  the  offensive 
crusts  by  means  of  injections  with  the  nasal  douche,  or  by  the  use  of 
the  sharp  spoon  or  suitable  brushes.    One  may  use  as  a  nasal  douche 
an  ordinary  irrigator,  or  any  vessel  provided  with  an  India-rubber 
tube  which  has  an  olive-shaped  attachment.    Solutions  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  boric  acid,  thymol,  and  permanganate  of  potash  are  especially 
adapted  for  douching  the  nose.    Nasal  douches  must  be  used  with 
care,  lest  by  the  entrance  of  the  liquid  through  the  Eustachian  tube 
into  the  tympanic  cavity  inflammation  of  the  latter  result.  Many, 
therefore,  prefer  to  syringe  out  the  nasal  cavity  from  in  front  or  from 
the  posterior  nares.    At  night,  and  also  during  the  day,  tampons  of 
cotton,  from  three  to  five  centimetres  long  and  as  thick  as  the  thumb, 
or  India-rubber  tubes  enveloped  in  cotton  and  besmeared  with  the 
ointment  of  yellow  precipitate,  are  introduced  into  the  nose,  or  this 
salve  is  applied  to  the  nose  and  pharynx  with  a  brush.  Applications 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (1  to  10),  of  ten-  to  fifty-per-cent  trichloracetic  acid 
or  of  trichloracetic  acid  with  glycerin  and  iodine  (0*15  :  30*0  glycerin, 
0-15  pure  iodine,  0*2  iodide  of  potassium),  after  previous  and  subse- 
quent use  of  cocaine  (Stein,  Bronner,  Jurasz,  Ehrmann),  are  service- 
able.   In  case  of  simple  ozsena  in  a  very  narrow  nasal  cavity,  Yolk- 
mann  recommends  removal  of  the  inferior  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
middle  turbinated  bone  with  a  large  gouge,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
better  ventilation  of  the  nose.    This  operation  is  also  indicated  for  the 
above-mentioned  nervous  reflex  disturbances  (Hack).    One  introduces 
as  large  a  gouge  as  possible  into  the  nostril  and  pushes  it  back  two  or 
three  times-  in  the  direction  of  the  middle  meatus,  parallel  to  the  hard 
palate.    In  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  galvano-caustic  cauterization  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  removal  of  portions  of  mucous  membrane 
from  the  inferior  and  middle  turbinated  bones  with  the  galvano- 
cautery  snare,  for  example,  after  applying  a  from  ten-  to  twenty-per- 
cent solution  of  cocaine  with  the  brush,  are  very  effective. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  hypertrophic 
form  is  to  be  treated  with  astringents,  and  the  atrophic  form,  on  the 
contrary,  with  Lugol's  solution  of  iodine,  glycerin,  chlorate  of'  potash, 
or  sodium  carbonate.    For  clearing  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose^ 
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the  use  of  Politzer's  method  is  especially  to  be  recommended  (see  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ear). 

Perforating  Ulcer  of  the  Nasal  Septum.— The  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
nasal  septum  is,  according-  to  Weichselbaum  and  Hajek,  a  progressive  necro- 
sis of  the  mucous  membrane  and  cartilage  within  the  cartilaginous  nasal 
septum,  which  has  a  very  chronic  course,  is  caused  by  the  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus  and  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  leads  to  perforation  of  the 
septum,  and  then— seldom  sooner— heals  spontaneously.  The  disease  often 
begins  with  haemorrhages.  The  defect  which  finally  ensues  is  usually  circu- 
lar, and  has  a  smooth  margin.    It  is  not  due  to  syphilis  or  tuberculosis. 

Blennorrhcea  of  the  Nose  from  gonorrhceal  infection  is  rare,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  a  continued  suppurative  discharge.  In  such  cases  one  has  first  to 
determine  whether  the  suppuration  is  confined  to  the  nasal  cavity,  or  whether 
the  accessory  cavities,  especially  the  antrum  of  Highmore  and  the  frontal 
sinus,  are  involved  in  the  disease.  In  the  former  case  an  astringent  treat- 
ment suffices,  with  use,  it  may  be,  of  the  thermo-cautery.  The  treatment  of 
empyema  of  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  antrum  of  Highmore  is  given  in 
§§  24,  49. 

Hay  Fever. — By  hay  fever  is  understood  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  conjunctiva,  the  oral  cavity,  the  pharyn- 
geal cavity,  the  larynx,  and  the  bronchi,  which  occurs  especially,  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  from  May  to  July,  and  is  cccasioned  by  the  pollen  of 
flowering  grasses  and  grains,  by  the  pollen  of  many  roses,  as  well  as  by  pow- 
dered drugs  (ipecacuanha,  hellebore,  lycopoclium,  etc.).  Contact  between  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  the  hairs  of  many  animals,  or  the  parti- 
cles of  dust  that  cling  to  them,  also  produces  an  attack  of  hay  fever.  The 
higher  classes  are  especially  predisposed  to  the  disease. 

The  affection  begins,  as  a  rule,  suddenly,  with  very  severe  acute  rhinitis, 
accompanied  by  sneezing,  swelling  of  the  eyelids  and  neuralgic  symptoms  in 
the  distribution  of  the  fifth  and  occipital  nerves.  Fever  is  very  often  absent. 
Distinct  asthmatic  attacks  sometimes  accompany  these  symptoms.  The 
symptoms  generally  subside  very  quickly,  after  a  few  hours  or  days,  and 
then  immediately  return  as  soon  as  the  injurious  influences  operate  anew, 
so  that  the  patient  is  tormented  by  such  recurring  attacks  of  coryza  for 
weeks,  or  months  even,  until  the  beginning  of  colder  weather.  The  prog- 
nosis is  good.  The  treatment  consists,  above  all,  in  bringing  the  patient  into 
an  atmosphere  that  is  as  free  as  possible  from  pollen.  Residence  in  large 
cities  is  favourable,  and  residence  by  the  sea  is  particularly  so.  Wearing 
tampons  of  cotton  in  the  nasal  cavity,  a  veil,  and  tightly  closing  glasses 
before  the  eyes  is  serviceable.  As  local  treatment,  irrigating  the  nose  during 
the  attack  with  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  quinine  has  a  good  effect,  as  does 
the  use  of  opiates.  The  strengthening  of  the  nervous  system  by  treatment 
suited  to  this  end  is  also  important.  After  the  attack  has  run  its  course,  the 
nasal  cavities  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  predisposing  pathological 
changes  are  found  they  should  be  treated.  The  destruction  of  swellings  of 
the  inferior  turbinated  bone  with  the  galvano-cautery  has  an  especially 
favourable  effect,  and  this  has  been  recommended  particularly  by  Daly, 
Hack,  Moldenhauer,  and  Beschirner.     Attention  should  be  paid  to  such 
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swellings  of  the  turbinated  bones,  or  of  the  pharynx,  and  to  any  mucous 
polypi,  especially  in  the  asthmatic  form  of  hay  fever. 

Croup  and  Diphtheria  of  the  Nasal  Cavity. — Croup  and  diphtheria 
are,  generally  speaking,  secondary  to  diphtheria  of  the  fauces  and  but 
seldom  primary  ;  they  are  located  particularly  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  nose  (see  §  67,  Diphtheria  and  Croup). 

Submucous  (Phlegmonous)  Inflammation  of  the  nasal  cavity — that  is, 
of  its  muco-periosteal  lining — is  a  less  frequent  affection.  It  may 
result  from  traumatism,  phlegmonous  inflammation  in  the  vicinity, 
catarrh,  and  especially  blennorrhea.  Circumscribed  abscesses  occur 
most  commonly  in  the  anterior  epidermic  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity 
and  on  the  septum.  They  result  usually  from  a  furuncle  or  an  injury, 
and  are  not  uncommon  in  children. 

The  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  muco-perios- 
teal lining  of  the  nasal  cavity  are  usually  severe  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  hyperemia  and  swelling  of  the  skin  of  the  nose  and  its 
vicinity.  The  course  is  generally  very  acute.  The  secretion  from  the 
nose  is  normal  or  purulent.  After  spontaneous  or  artificial  opening 
of  circumscribed  abscesses,  recovery  usually  follows  very  quickly.  In 
exceptional  cases,  however,  death  from  meningitis  has  been  observed. 
Circumscribed  caries  or  necrosis  sometimes  occurs  secondarily. 

The  phlegmonous  inflammation  sometimes  localizes  itself  mainly 
in  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose  (antrum  of  Highmore,  frontal 
sinus,  sphenoidal  sinus)  and  in  the  ethmoidal  cells.  Weichselbaum 
has  described  such  cases  in  detail. 

The  treatment  of  phlegmon  of  the  nasal  cavity  is,  above  all,  anti- 
phlogistic. The  cause  of  the  affection  should  also  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. As  soon  as  circumscribed  suppuration  can  be  made  out  at  any 
point,  the  abscess  must  be  incised.  In  abscess  of  the  nasal  septum  a 
simple  incision  is  often  insufficient.  The  best  way  is  to  make  a  cruci- 
form incision,  remove  a  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  scrape 
away  the  necrotic  tissue  with  a  small  sharp  curette. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Nasal  Cavity  occurs  either  secondarily  after  lupus 
of  the  outer  cutaneous  covering,  or  it  may  arise  primarily  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  periosteum,  or  the  bone.  As  regards  the  fre- 
quency of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
which  takes  the  form  both  of  tubercular  ulceration  and  tumour  forma- 
tion, there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  rare. 
In  connection  with  a  case  of  typical  tuberculoma  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  in  Bruns's  clinic,  Kikuzi  collected  twenty-two  cases 
from  literature.  Michelson,  B.  Frankel,  Seiferf,  Iiajek,  and  others 
have  increased  the  number  by  still  other  cases.     The  size  of  the 
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tumour  varies  from  that  of  a  cherry  to  that  of  a  walnut,  and  miliary 
tubercles  are  usually  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  some  time, 
tuberculosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  leads  to  caries  of  the  under- 
lying bone.  The  destruction  of  the  nose  from  tuberculosis  is  usually 
not  so  great  as  from  syphilis.  Ozama  also  occurs  in  connection 
with  tuberculosis  of  the  nasal  cavity,  as  has  been  already  mentioned 
(ozsena  tuberculosa),  but  this  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  syphilitic 


ozama. 


The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  nasal  cavity  should  consist  of 
a  suitable  strengthening  treatment  of  a  general  character  (see  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  §  83,  Tuberculosis)  and  of  a  prompt  and  energetic 
local  treatment,  much  as  in  syphilis,  consisting  mainly  in  the  use  of  the 
sharp  spoon  and  the  galvano-cautery,  the  nasal  cavity  being  opened,  if 
necessary,  by  an  incision  in  the  middle  line  or  to  one  side,  after  Brans 
(see  page  281). 

Syphilis  of  the  Nasal  Cavity  is  very  common.   It  seldom  begins  here 
in  the  form  of  a  primary  sore,  but  we  have  almost  always  to  do  with  a 
secondary  stage  of  the  disease.    Syphilis  of  the  nasal  cavity  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  syphilis  takes  the  form  of  a  syphilitic  catarrh  (coryza 
syphilitica),  with  the  formation  of  erythematous  macules  and  papules 
with  ulceration,  which  may  lead  to  necrosis  of 
the  cartilage  and  the  bone.    Syphilitic  ulcers  of 
the  nasal  cavity  arise  most  frequently  in  the 
later  course  of  syphilis,  from  gummatous  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  periosteum  and  the  perichondrium. 
These  gummata,  which  appear  in  part  as  cir- 
cumscribed nodules  and  in  part  as  more  diffuse 
inflammatory  processes,  lead  finally  to  ulcera- 
tion and  breaking  down  of  the  soft  parts,  as 
well  as  of  the  bone  and  cartilage,  so  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  extensive  destruction  of 
the  nose  ensues,  especially  of  the  bony  frame- 
work.    The  bone  may  finally  be  completely 
destroyed  by  caries  and  necrosis,  so  that  the  so- 
called  saddle-nose  results,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  syphilis  (Fig. 
169).     In  these  syphilitic  affections  of  the  nasal  cavity  an  oza?na  is 
developed  (ozsena  syphilitica)  caused  by  the  ulcerations,  the  sequestra, 
and  the  purulent  secretions  dried  to  foul,  offensive  crusts.    The  course 
of  syphilis  of  the  nose  is  generally  extremely  prolonged.    The  dis- 
figurements arising  from  it  may  be  very  marked,  and  affect  both  the 
outer  and  the  inner  nose 
19 


Fig.  169. — Destruction  of  the 
bony  framework  of  the 
nose  due  to  svnhilis  in 
n  man  thirtv-eidit 
old. 


years 


Death  from  meningitis  or  sinus  thrombosis 
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may  result  from  spreading  of  the  syphilitic  inflammation  to  the  eth- 
moidal cells  and  the  cranial  cavity. 

The  treatment  is  local  and  constitutional  and  should  be  as  energetic 
as  possible.    For  the  constitutional  antisyjDhilitic  treatment,  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, §  84.     Darzens  recommends  giving  iodide  of  potassium  with 
iodide  of  sodium  and  iodide  of  ammonium  internally,  whereby  an  ener- 
getic action  is  secured.    The  local  treatment,  in  case  of  ulceration  with 
destruction  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  bone,  is  chiefly  operative — that 
is,  the  necrotic  soft  parts,  cartilage,  and  bone  are  scraped  out  of  the 
nasal  cavity  with  the  sharp  spoon  after  the  nose  has  been  completely 
divided,  if  necessary,  in  the  middle  line  (see  pages  280-282).  The 
haemorrhage  is  usually  profuse.    In  order  that  the  blood  may  not  be 
aspirated  into  the  lungs,  and  here,  by  its  decomposition,  occasion  sep- 
tic inflammation  or  suffocation,  the  operation  is  performed  with  the 
head  hanging  over  backward  or  with  the  patient  sitting  and  inclining 
his  head  forward.    Use  is  made  of  the  mixed  morphine-chloroform 
narcosis,  so  that,  while  the  patient  has  no  sense  of  pain,  he  retains  con- 
trol over  his  swallowing  movements  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  16, 
page  41).    The  haemorrhage  is  arrested  after  the  operation  by  pack- 
ing with  iodoform  gauze.    The  gauze  is  removed  in  a  few  days,  after 
it  has  become  loosened.    The  after-treatment  consists  in  douching  or 
syringing  out  the  nose  with  antiseptics ;  also  in  the  insufflation  of  boric 
acid,  the  application  of  yellow  precipitate  ointment  with  the  brush, 
etc.,  as  described  above  (page  272)  for  chronic  rhinitis. 

Syphilitic  catarrh  and  ulcers  of  the  nasal  cavity  without  necrosis 
and  without  caries  are  treated  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  chronic 
rhinitis,  according  to  the  rules  given  on  page  272. 

Syphilitic  defects  are  remedied  by  plastic  operations  (see  §42, 
Rhinoplasty). 

For  a  description  of  glanders  and  leprosy  of  the  nose,  see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  §§  78,  85. 

Foreign  Bodies.-Foreign  bodies  most  frequently  reach  the  nasal  cavity 
through  the  nostrils.  They  are  found  especially  among  children  and  the 
insane.  The  bodies  most  commonly  pushed  into  the  nose  by  children  are 
beans,  peas,  glass  beads,  pebbles,  etc.  The  foreign  bodies  which  enter  the 
nasal  cavity  from  the  posterior  nares  are  usually  particles  of  food  from  the 
mouth,  or  portions  of  the  stomach  contents  which  are  vomited  Round 
worms  have  now  and  then  gained  entrance  to  the  nasal  cavity  and  its  acces- 
sory cavities  from  the  stomach,  and  have  remained  there  a  long  time  causino- 
very  severe  pain  (Thiedemann).  ' 

The  symptoms  which  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
nasal  cavity  are  very  variable.    It  is  usually  soon  discovered  and  removed. 
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If  this  is  not  the  case,  long-continued  trouble,  such  as  pain,  suppuration, 
ozaena,  caries,  and  necrosis,  may  ensue  until  it  is  removed.  In  cases  of 
chronic  unilateral  affections  of  the  nose,  especially  among  children,  one 
should  always  consider  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 
Such  bodies  have  repeatedly  been  finally  found  as  the  cause  of  nasal  trouble 
of  many  years'  duration.  Hessler  removed  from  a  patient  with  offensive 
suppuration  of  the  nose  a  piece  of  black,  badly  smelling  laminaria,  a  centi- 
metre thick  and  one  and  a  half  centimetres  long,  which  had  lain  fourteen 
years  in  the  left  side  of  the  nose,  and  had  led  to  perforation  of  the  nasal 
septum. 

Foreign  bodies  which  remain  long  in  the  nose  sometimes  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  concretions,  the  so-called  rhinoliths.  Phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  as  well  as  thickened  secretion  from  the  nose,  are  deposited  about  the 
foreign  body  as  a  nucleus.  The  consistence  and  the  size  of  these  rhinoliths 
are  very  variable.  They  lie  mostly  in  the  inferior  meatus.  Rhinoliths  have 
been  observed  in  the  nasal  cavity  of  such  hardness  and  size  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  break  them  up  with  a  lithotrite  before  they  could  be  extracted.  In 
one  case  I  found  in  the  nasal  cavity  a  very  large  broken-off  osteoma  of  the 
ethmoid  bone.  The  partial  calcification  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  and  its  accessory  cavities,  which  occurs  especially  among  older  people, 
and  also  now  and  then  among  younger  persons,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  rhinoliths  (B.  Friinkel). 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy,  as  the  patient  is  generally  brought  imme- 
diately to  a  physician  with  the  definite  statement  that  there  is  a  foreign  body 
in  the  nose.  One  can  frequently  see  the  body  without  the  necessity  of  an 
examination  with  the  reflector  or  the  probe.  In  cases  of  longer  standing  it 
is  often  covered  with  secretion,  so  that  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult.  In 
every  case  of  chronic  rhinitis  one  should,  as  has  been  said,  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 

The  treatment  for  foreign  bodies  consists  in  their  extraction  with  a  small 
forceps,  a  bent  dressing  forceps,  a  small  sharp  spoon,  or  a  probe  bent  like  a 
hook.  The  latter  is  pushed  behind  the  foreign  body,  and  then  drawn  forward 
with  it.  In  case  it  is  very  large,  temporary  detachment  of  the  ala  nasi  may 
be  necessary.  If  it  is  situated  far  back,  and  can  not  be  extracted  from  in 
front  through  the  nostril,  one  may  push  it  back  into  the  pharynx  and  remove 
it  through  the  mouth.  It  is  then  swallowed  sometimes  and  discharged  per 
rectum.  If  the  body  enters  the  larynx  and  the  lung,  it  may  here  occasion 
severe  symptoms.  To  prevent  this,  the  head  should  be  inclined  forward,  or, 
if  necessary,  two  fingers  may  be  passed  behind  the  soft  palate  to  seize  it. 

Vegetable  and  animal  parasites  and  insects  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
nasal  cavity.  Of  vegetable  parasites  the  various  pathogenic  microbes  are  to 
be  mentioned— e.  g.,  in  tuberculosis,  glanders,  leprosy,  etc.,  also  mould  fungi 
and  yeast  fungi.  To  the  latter  belongs  also  the  oidium  albicans  (see  The  Oral 
Cavity). 

Of  the  infusoria,  different  varieties  of  cercomonas  have  been  met  with  in 
the  nasal  cavity  (B.  Friinkel). 

Insects  creep  into  the  nose,  especially  during  sleep.  Millepeds  (Scopolen- 
drce),  earwigs  (Forficula),  and  Dermestes  have  occasionally  been  found  in 
the  nasal  cavity.    Millepeds  have,  in  certain  cases,  remained  for  years  in  the 
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frontal  sinuses  also,  occasioning  the  severest  pain.  In  exceptional  cases, 
finally,  leeches,  worms,  nematoids,  for  example,  and  fly-maggots  have  been 
observed  in  the  nasal  cavity.  Flies  sometimes,  in  the  tropics  more  fre- 
quently than  with  us,  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  persons  who  are  afflicted 
with  ozama  and  sleep  in  the  open  air  by  day.  Cases  of  death  have  been 
known  in  consequence  of  the  nesting  of  fly-maggots  in  the  nasal  cavity. 

The  symptoms  occasioned  by  insects  in  the  nasal  cavity  vary  according 
to  the  number,  the  kind,  and  the  size  of  the  creatures  and  the  length  of  time 
which  they  remain.  Severe  pain  and  inflammatory  symptoms  are  usually 
present  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  a  foreign  body  moving  about.  That  the 
pain  may  be  very  severe  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  Weber  and  B. 
Franks,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  French  army  in  Mexico  who  had  fly-mag- 
gots in  the  nose  killed  themselves.  Dizziness,  delirium,  unconsciousness,  and 
mental  disturbances  have  been  observed  in  consequence  of  insects  in  the 
nasal  cavity  and  its  accessory  cavities,  so  that  the  trouble  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  meningitis. 

The  diagnosis  of  parasites  and  insects  has  often  only  been  made  when 
they  left  the  nose,  or  at  the  autopsy  of  the  patient.  Fly-maggots  in  the  nasal 
cavity  are  always  to  be  recognised  in  consequence  of  their  constant  motion. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  creatures  after  the  nasal 
cavity  and  its  accessory  cavities  have  been,  if  necessary,  sufficiently  opened. 
One  may  also  kill  them  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  ether,  by  injec- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  turpentine,  by  the  insufflation  of  calo- 
mel, etc. 

§  41.  Tumours  of  the  Nasal  Cavity. — Of  tumours  of  the  nasal  cavity, 
the  more  or  less  pedunculated  or  sessile  excrescences  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  the  so-called  nasal  polypi,  occur  most  fre- 
quently. We  have  mostly  to  do  with  soft  polypi — that  is,  with  so- 
called  mucous  polypi,  which,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Billroth 
and  others,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  since  they  retain  its  structure.  The  mucous  glands  often 
undergo  a  cystic  dilatation  in  these  polypi,  and  the  cysts  are  some- 
times so  large  that  the  polypi  seem  to  be  made  up  of  one  or  several  of 
them.  The  so-called  dropsy  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore  and  that  of 
the  frontal  sinuses  arise  sometimes  from  mucous  polypi  that  have 
undergone  this  cystic  degeneration  (Virehow).  The  polypi  frequently 
contain  many  newly  formed  and  enlarged  glands  (adenomatous  polypi), 
or  they  are  markedly  vascular  (telangiectatic  polypi).  Other  mucous 
polypi  show  the  structure  of  myxomata.  The  hard  polypi  are  essen- 
tially fibromata.    They  are  less  frequent. 

Polypi  appear  especially  in  the  course  of  chronic  catarrh.  They 
are  single  or  multiple,  and  may  be  found  in  one  or  both  nasal  cavities 
and  in  their  accessory  cavities  (see  especially  frontal  sinus  and  antrum 
of  Highmore).  The  favourite  location  of  polypi  is  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  especially  the  middle  turbinated  bone. 
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The  symptoms  of  nasal  polypi  consist  chiefly  in  manifestations  of 
chronic  catarrh  and  obstruction  of  the  nasal  cavity.  If  one  nostril  is 
closed  and  the  patient  blows  through  his  nose  with  his  mouth  shut,  one 
easily  sees  that  the  nasal  cavity  is  more  or  less  stopped  up  or  entirely 
impervious.  Patients  with  nasal  polypi  or  with  nasal  tumours  of  any 
kind  breathe  chiefly  through  the  mouth  and  have  a  very  characteristic 
speech.  Asthmatic  trouble  sometimes  exists.  The  polypi  may  be  of 
such  size  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  protrude  through  the  nostrils  and 
the  posterior  nares.  In  such  cases  I  have  frequently  seen  that  the 
bones  of  the  nose  were  defective  in  some  places,  in  consequence  of 
atrophy  from  pressure. 

The  diagnosis  of  polypi  is  made  by  inspection  and  palpation  of  the 
nose.  The  inspection  is  made  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  rhino- 
scopic  mirror ;  posterior  rhinoscopy  is  particularly  valuable  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  polypus  has  grown  through  the  posterior  nares 
backward  into  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  or  whether  it  originated  here. 
The  examination  of  the 
naso  -  pharyngeal  space 
with  the  ringer  should 
never  be  omitted. 

The  prognosis  is  good, 
though  recurrences  often 
take  place. 

The  treatment  of 
nasal  polypi  consists  in 
their  removal  with  a 
slightly  curved  dressing 
forceps  or  the  so-called 
polypus  forceps  (see  Fig. 

170).     The  nasal  cavity         FlQ        _ Forceps  for  the  extraction  of  nasal  polypi. 

is  first  painted  with  a 

from  ten-  to  twenty-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine,  or  one  may  make  use 
of  the  mixed  morphine-chloroform  narcosis  (see  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, §  16,  page  41).  The  patient's  head  is  bent  slightly  backward, 
and  one  then,  with  or  without  the  use  of  a  nasal  speculum,  pushes  the 
forceps  into  the  nose  as  far  as  the  pedicle  of  the  polypus  and  removes 
the  latter  by  rotating  the  forceps  and  pulling  vigorously.  The  rhino- 
scopic  mirror  can  not  be  used,  as  a  rule,  on  account  of  the  haemorrhage. 
In  case  there  are  several  polyps  the  same  process  is  repeated.  One 
must  always  try  to  feel  the  polypus  with  the  forceps  and  to  seize  it 
properly.  The  best  plan  is  to  push  the  forceps  at  first  along  the 
nasal  septum  upon  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  in  order  to  remove  any 
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polyps  that  there  may  be  between  the  lower  turbinated  bone  and  the 
septum,  then  to  carry  the  forceps  between  the  inferior  and  middle 
turbinated  bones,  then  between  the  middle  and  superior  turbinated 
bones,  and  finally  into  the  superior  meatus  and  along -the  roof  of  the 
nasal  cavity.  Sound  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  tur- 
binated bones,  are  usually  torn  out  at  the  same  time.  The  extraction 
of  polyps  that  are  situated  farther  back  may  often  be  much  facilitated 
by  passing  the  finger  from  within  the  mouth  into  the  naso-pharyngeal 
space  and  pressing  the  polypus  from  behind  forward  between  the 
blades  of  the  forceps.  In  removing  polyps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  posterior  nares,  one  should  make  use  of  posterior  rhinoscopy. 
After  using  the  forceps,  it  is  often  necessary  to  scrape  out  the  nasal 
cavity  with  the  sharp  spoon,  in  order  to  remove  the  small  polyps  which 
can  not  be  seized  with  the  forceps.  The  haemorrhage,  which  is  some- 
times severe,  is  arrested  by  a  cold  or  hot  douche,  or  by  packing  with 
iodoform  gauze.  In  order  to  prevent  recurrences  it  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  paint  the  cavity  with  a  from  fifteen-  to  twenty-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  cocaine  after  a  few  days,  and  then,  in  one  or  several  sittings,  to 
cauterize  lightly  the  places  where  the  pedicles  of  the  polypi  were,  or 
the  entire  nasal  cavity  with  the  galvano-cautery. 

Of  other  methods  of  removing  nasal  polypi  I  mention  especially 
the  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  snare  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages 
75-78  ff)  and  of  the  cold-wire  snare,  similar,  for  example,  to  Wilde's 
snare  for  polyps  of  the  ear.  The  use  of  these  snares  is,  in  my  opinion, 
more  difficult.  The  use  of  the  forceps  seems  rougher,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  simpler  at  all  events,  and  accomplishes  the  object  more  quickly. 
Cauterization,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  is  especially  adapted, 
as  has  been  said,  for  the  small  polypi  which  can  not  be  grasped  and  for 
those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

If  one  wishes  to  be  sure  of  avoiding  recurrences  and  to  remove 
especially  all  the  small  polypi  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  make  the  nasal  cavity  accessible  by  dividing  the  external 
nose.  Division  of  the  nose  in  the  middle  line  usually  suffices,  and  if 
such  a  wound  is  carefully  sutured  it  heals  perfectly  in  a  few  days,  so 
that  the  cicatrix  is  scarcely  noticeable  later.  By  dividing  the  nose  in 
the  middle  line  one  or  both  nasal  cavities  may  be  opened.  If  it  is 
desired  to  open  both,  this  may  be  done  from  a  single  external  incision 
through  the  skin  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose.  This  in- 
cision is  then  made  bifurcated  at  the  tip  of  the  nose  near  the  nostrils. 
The  nasal  cavity  is  opened  by  piercing  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the 
nose  with  a  curved  bistoury  from  each  nostril,  corresponding  with  the 
external  cutaneous  incision,  and  then  opening  each  nasal  fossa  along 
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the  course  of  the  external  incision.  If  it  is  desired  to  open  also  the 
bony  framework  of  the  nose,  one  divides  the  bone  through  the  same 
cutaneous  incision  with  the  chisel  or  with  a  bone-cutting  forceps.  Di- 
vision of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose  in  the  middle  line  usu- 
ally renders  the  nasal  cavity  only  slightly  accessible. 

Rouge  recommended  in  suitable  cases  the  temporary  detachment 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  nose  (Fig.  171).  This  involves  detachment  of 
the  upper  hp  from  the  upper  jaw  by  an  incision  from  the  first  bicuspid 
on  one  side  to  that  on  the  other  side, 
detaching  the  cartilaginous  septum 
from  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  and  the 
cartilages  of  the  alse  nasi  from  the 
superior  maxillary  bone.  If  neces- 
sary, the  bony  nasal  septum  is  also 
divided  with  straight  bone  forceps. 
The  detached  nose  is  turned  upward 
against  the  forehead  (Fig.  171).  After 
the  completion  of  the  operation  the 
nose  is  replaced  in  its  normal  position. 

Finally,  temporary  or  osteoplastic 
resection  of  the  nose  can  be  under- 
taken in  various  ways  and  the  nose 
reflected  in  toto.  Immediately  after 
the  operation  or  after  a  certain  time 
has  elapsed,  the  nose  is  replaced  and 
allowed  to  heal  on  again  after  careful 
suture.  This  temporary  resection  of 
the  nose  is  a  very  thorough  method,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  naso-pharyngeal  polyps  (see  also  §  69)  and  for  other  new 
growths  in  the  upper  and  posterior  parts  of  the  nasal  cavity.  Chassaig- 
nac,  Brims,  Langenbeck,  Linhart,  and  Oilier  have  suggested  various 
methods  of  performing  this  operation. 

The  best  method  of  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  entire  nose  is  that 
of  Oilier  or  that  of  Chassaignac  and  Brims.  Oilier  displaces  the  nose 
downward  over  the  mouth  by  dividing  the  skin  and  the  bone  or  carti- 
lage on  each  side  in  the  naso-buccal  furrow  and  at  the  root  of  the  nose 
(see  Fig.  172).  The  nasal  septum  is,  of  course,  divided  in  the  same 
plane.  Chassaignac  and  Brims  displace  the  nose  to  one  side  by  divid- 
ing the  skin  and  bone  or  cartilage  at  the  root  of  the  nose  and  in  the 
naso-buccal  furrow,  and  dissecting  the  alae  nasi  from  the  uj>per  lip  (see 
Fig.  173).  Here  also  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  nasal  septum  is  di- 
vided in  the  same  plane. 


Fig.  171. — Temporary  detachment  of  the 
nose  (Kouge). 
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Unilateral  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  nose,  after  Langenbeck,  is 
performed  by  transfixing  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose  from 
within  the  nasal  cavity  and  dividing  it  from  the  edge  of  the  bony 
portion  as  far  as  the 
nostril  along  the  nasal 
septum.  The  skin  and 
periosteum  of  the  bony 


Fig.  172. — Osteoplastic  resec- 
tion of  the  nose  (Oilier). 


Fig.  173  as. 


Fig.  173  b. 


O 


steoplastic  resection  of  the  nose  (Chassaignuc  and  Bruns) 
«,  cutaneous  incision  ;  b,  nose  reflected  to  the  side. 


dorsum  of  the  nose  are  then  incised  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  dorsum 
divided  with  a  chisel  or  a  bone-cutting  forceps.  A  second  incision  is 
then  made  in  the  naso-buccal  furrow  from  the  insertion  of  the  ala  nasi 
to  a  point  below  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  the  cartilaginous 
and  bony  portions  of  the  nose  are  here  also  divided,  the  lachrymal  sac 
being  avoided.  The  cartilaginous  and  bony  portions  of  the  nose  are 
then  finally  reflected  upward,  the  connection  between  the  nose  and 
the  frontal  bone  being  broken  in  with  a  periosteal  elevator. 

One  may  also  leave  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose  intact  and 
perform  a  temporary  resection  of  one  side  of  the  bony  portion  of  the 
nose  by  making  an  angular  incision,  after  Linhart,  for  example,  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  and  along  the  apertura  piri- 
formis. The  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nose  is  thus  separated  from  the 
bony  portion.  The  bony  portion  of  the  nose  is  then  divided  in  the 
middle  line,  and  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  are  divided  transversely  and  subcutaneously  at  the  root 
of  the  nose  with  the  chisel  or  the  bone-cutting  forceps,  and  the  cover 
of  skin  and  bone  is  then  finally  reflected  outward.  The  temporary 
resection  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  in  a  similar 
manner  has  been  recommended  by  Langenbeck,  who  then  displaces  the 
flap  of  skin  and  bone  in  an  upward  direction. 

The  other  tumours  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  its  accessory  cavities  originate 
chiefly  in  tbe  periosteum  and  the  perichondrium,  or  in  the  bone  or  cartilage. 
Hard  fibromata,  chondromata,  osteomata,  and  sarcomata,  in  addition  to  vari- 
ous mixed  tumours,  and  finally  carcinomata,  occur  most  frequently.  Os- 
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teomata  originate  by  preference  in  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  grow  from  here 
into  the  neighbouring-  cavities,  including  the  nasal  cavity.  1  saw  a  very 
large  osteoma  which  filled  the  entire  right  side  of  the  nose  as  far  as  the 
naso-pharyngeal  space.  It  protruded  from  the  nostril  and  had  become  de- 
tached spontaneously  from  the  ethmoid  bone.  Osteomata  of  the  nose  are 
much  ran>r  than  those  of  the  frontal  sinuses  (see  §  24,  page  179).  Carcino- 
mata  occur  more  frequently  on  the  outer  skin  of  the  nose.  The  carcinomata 
which  originate  in  the  mucous  membrane  are,  as  a  rule,  villous  or  nodular 
growths,  which  finally  ulcerate.  Echinococcus  cysts  have  been  observed  in 
the  nose  in  rare  cases. 

Fibromata  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  space,  the  so-called  naso-pharyngeal 
polypi,  which  originate  mainly  in  the  periosteum  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
are  of  especial  importance  We  shall  describe  these  more  in  detail  in  con- 
nection with  diseases  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity  (§  69). 

§  42.  Plastic  Operations  on  the  Nose  (Rhinoplasty). — Plastic  opera- 
tions on  the  nose  are  performed  for  congenital  defects  ;  much  more 
frequently,  however,  for  acquired  defects  and  disfigurements  follow- 
ing injuries  or  ulcerative  processes  in  the  course  of  syphilis,  lupus, 
and  noma,  and,  finally,  following  the  extirpation  of  tumours.  We  dis- 
tinguish between  complete  and  partial  rhinoplasty  according  as  the 
whole  nose  or  only  certain  parts  of  it  are  to  be  newly  formed.  Partial 
rhinoplasty  is  made  use  of  particularly  for  loss  of  substance  at  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  on  the  aJae  nasi,  on  the  septum,  or  after  loss  of  the  entire 
movable  portion  of  the  nose  or  the  bony  framework  of  the  same. 

Plastic  operations  with  the  formation  of  pedunculated  flaps  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  defect,  most  commonly  from  the 
forehead,  seem  to  have  been  first  invented  and  developed  by  Indian 
physicians.  They  found  abundant  occasion  for  plastic  operations  on 
account  of  the  common  practice  of  cutting  off  the  nose  and  the  ears 
as  a  form  of  punishment.  This  is,  therefore,  also  called  the  Indian 
method,  in  distinction  from  the  Italian  method,  in  which  the  flap  of 
skin  for  the  formation  of  the  nose  is  taken  from  the  arm.  The  Italian 
method,  invented  by  Kaspar  Tagliacozza  in  Bologna  (1547),  was  later, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  taken  up  again  and  modified  by 
Graefe,  for  which  reason  it  is  also  called  the  German  method.  The 
Italian  method  lias  never  been  widely  adopted,  but  it  remains  of  value 
for  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  available  skin  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  defect. 

I.  Complete  Rhinoplasty  (Indian  Method).— In  the  formation  of  an 
entire  nose  the  skin  of  the  forehead  should,  if  possible,  always  be  made 
use  of.  Only  in  case  of  necessity,  when  the  skin  of  the  forehead  is 
likewise  destroyed  or  has  undergone  cicatricial  change,  does  one  use  the 
skin  of  the  cheek  or  the  upper  arm,  which  is  thinner  and  contracts  more. 
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In  case  of  complete  rhinoplasty — when,  for  example,  in  place  of 
the  nose  there  is  a  flat,  more  or  less  protuberant  skin  surface  with  an 
irregular  opening — the  operation  consists  of  the  following  four  parts  : 
L.  Freshening  the  defect.  2.  Marking  out  the  flap  on  the  forehead 
and  dissecting  it  up.  3.  Turning  the  flap  which  has  been  modelled  in 
a  definite  way,  and  carefully  suturing  it  into  the  freshened  defect.  4. 
Reducing  the  size  of  the  defect  in  the  forehead  by  suture,  or,  better, 
by  skin-grafting. 

The  sides  of  the  defect  should  be  freshened  so  as  to  form  a  triangle 
with  equal  sides,  whose  base  lies  on  the  upper  lip  and  whose  apex  is 
about  at  the  root  of  the  nose  or  higher  (Fig.  1 74  a).  The  freshened 
borders  of  skin  are  freed  for  about  half  a  centimetre  from  the  under- 
lying parts,  in  order  that  the  flap  from  the  forehead  may  be  better 
united  with  the  borders  of  skin  surrounding  the  defect. 

Then  follows  the  second  part — viz.,  marking  out  the  flap  on  the  fore- 
head and  its  detachment.  The  incision  may  be  made  free-hand,  or  a 
pattern  made  from  adhesive  plaster  may  first  be  applied  to  the  forehead 

and  its  contour 
followed  with  the 
knife.  The  flap 
must,  in  all  its  di- 
mensions, be  one 
third  larger  than 
the  defect,  and 
careful  measure- 
ments shouldthere- 
fore  be  taken  be- 
fore marking  it 
out.  What  form 
shall  the  flap  have  ? 
As  is  seen  by  Fig. 
175,  various  shapes 
have  been  recom- 
mended. The  Indian  surgeons  cut  out  a  simple  triangle  whose  base 
lay  at  the  hair  border  and  whose  apex  was  at  the  root  of  the  nose  (Fig. 
175  a).  One  can  then,  after  dissecting  up  the  triangular  flap,  divide 
the  base  into  three  parts  by  two  incisions,  the  middle  part  being  used 
for  the  septum  and  the  two  lateral  parts  for  the  ala3  nasi  (Fig.  175  a). 
Dieffenbach's  flap  is  shown  in  Fig.  175  h  or  c,  and  Langenbeck's  in  Fig. 
175  d  and  e.  Langenbeck's  method  is  the  more  elegant,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  that  one  can  bring  the  defect  in  the  forehead  together  better 
with  sutures.   The  technique  of  skin-grafting  is  now  so  well  developed 


Fig.  174  a. 


Fig.  174  b. 


Complete  rhinoplasty  :  o,  method  of  freshening  the  defect  and  mark- 
ing out  a  pear-shaped  flap ;  6,  condition  after  bringing  the  flap 
into  the  defect. 
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that  one  will  usually  cover  over  the  defect  on  the  forehead  by  grafts 
taken  from  the  upper  arm.    Generally  speaking,  the  pear-shaped  flap, 
after  Dieffenbach  (Fig.  175  b),  and  the  flap  d  in  Fig.  175,  after 
beck,  are  the  most  practical.    The  forms  d  and  e  in  Fig.  175,  after 


d. 


Fig.  175. — Models  for  frontal  flaps  in  complete  rhinoplasty. 

Langenbeck,  may  be  formed  supplementarily  from  any  pear-shaped  flap 
such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  175  b. 

Many  surgeons  take  the  flap  laterally  from  the  forehead — that  is, 
more  obliquely,  as  represented  in  Fig.  174 — and  this  is  especially  de- 
sirable when  the  forehead  is  not  high,  as  otherwise  hair  will  be  trans- 
planted at  the  same  time.  When  it  is  possible  I  always  take  the 
pear-shaped  flap  (Fig.  175  d)  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead  (Figs. 
177,  179).  Whether  one  cuts  out  a  pear-shaped  flap  or  one  of  the 
former  represented  in  Fig.  175  d,  one  must  always  give  special  care  to 
the  formation  of  the  pedicle.  One  contour  incision  runs  into  the  upper 
angle  of  the  defect,  the  other  to  the  region  of  the  eyebrow  (Fig.  174  a, 
and  Fig.  179).  To  make  the  turning  of  the  flap  easier,  after  it  has  been 
detached,  one  may  lengthen  one  contour  incision  somewhat  -in  a  lateral 
direction,  as  shown  in  Fig.  174  a,  or  one  may  let  it  run  olf  laterally 
close  below  the  eyebrow  in  the  shape  of  a  hook,  as  already  mentioned 
in  connection  with  blepharoplasty  (see  Fig.  129,  page  228).  In  case 
of  complete  rhinoplasty  it  is  better  to  include  the  periosteum  in  the 
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flap — that  is,  one  cuts  the  nap  of  skin  and  periosteum  directly  from 
the  bone,  except  at  the  base  of  the  flap,  which  is  to  form  the  septum 
and  the  alse  nasi.  In  order  to  retain  a  sufficiently  high  nose,  and  one 
that  does  not  shrink  too  rapidly,  it  is  still  better,  in  case  the  bony  frame- 
work of  the  nose  is  wanting,  to  chisel  away  at  the  same  time  a  ridge 
of  bone  from  the  frontal  bone  for  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  and  the  sep- 
tum, and  to  transplant  it  together  with  the  flap  from  the  forehead. 
Rotter  divided  the  flap  of  bone  with  a  metacarpal  saw  into  three  parts, 
for  the  dorsum  and  the  lateral  walls  of  the  nose.  Konig's  operation  is 
also  of  value  in  complete  rhinoplasty — that  is,  one  forms  a  flap  of  soft 
parts  and  bone  from  the  root  of  the  nose  and  the  lower  frontal  region, 
and  lays  the  flap  of  skin  from  the  forehead  over  it  (see  page  293, 
Fig.  188). 

After  temporarily  covering  the  defect  in  the  forehead  with  aseptic 
gauze,  the  detached  flap  is  turned  around  into  the  defect,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  pedicle  is  not  twisted,  which  might  interfere  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  flap  (see  Figs.  174,  177).  If  the  pedicle  is  in  danger 
of  being  too  much  twisted,  one  makes  the  flap,  or  rather  the  pedicle, 
still  more  movable  by  a  lateral  or  a  curved  hook-shaped  incision,  in 
the  manner  above  suggested. 

If  a  pear-shaped  flap  has  been  detached,  one  then  makes  at  its  base, 
with  scissors,  the  two  longitudinal  cuts  indicated  in  Fig.  175  b,  and 
forms  from  the  middle  part  the  septum,  and  from  the  two  lateral  parts 
the  alse  nasi.  By  cutting  from  the  pear-shaped  flap  a  little  triangle  on 
each  side,  one  gets  the  Langenbeck  flap  (Fig.  175  d),  which  can  still 
further  be  trimmed  so  as  to  make  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  175  e.  If 
Langenbeck's  flap  as  given  in  Fig.  175  d  or  e  has  been  formed  at  the 
outset,  further  incisions  are  of  course  unnecessary. 

In  both  methods  the  septum  is  now  formed  from  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  base  of  the  flap  by  folding  it  together  longitudinally,  and 
this  longitudinal  fold  is  secured  by  means  of  catgut  sutures  or  by  mat- 
tress suture.  The  two  lateral  portions  are  also  doubled  on  themselves 
for  the  formation  of  the  alse  nasi,  and  secured  in  the  same  way  by  catgut 
sutures.  If  the  flap  of  skin  is  thin,  one  dispenses  with  the  mattress 
suture  in  constructing  the  septum  and  the  alse  nasi.  The  shrinking 
and  adherence  of  the  alse  and  the  septum  are  prevented,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, by  this  duplicative.  If  by  doubling  the  lateral  portions  the  alse 
nasi  are  made  too  thick  and  the  nostrils  are  too  contracted  in  conse- 
quence, one  may  overcome  this  difficulty  by  the  excision  of  a  small 
wedge,  or  by  the  removal  of  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

The  next  step  consists  in  suturing  the  flap  into  the  defect.  As 
suture  material,  fine  aseptic  silk  is  the  best,  and  the  sutures  should 
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Fig.  176.— View  of  the 
new  nose  from  below 
after  Uingsuturecf  in- 
to  the  detect. 


be  inserted  very  carefully.  The  alse  nasi  are  first  sutured  into  the 
angles  of  the  triangular  defect,  and  then  the  septum  into  a  small  ver- 
tical incision  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  defect.  The  form 
of  the  flap  from  the  forehead  as  seen  from  below 
after  suture  is  represented  in  Fig.  176.  Finally, 
the  lateral  borders  of  the  flap  are  sutured  in  place. 
The  stitches  should  not  lie  too  close,  and  the  ederes 
of  the  skin  must  be  brought  together  accurately 
in  order  that  no  necrosis  may  ensue.  I  usually 
insert  tension  sutures  of  fine  aseptic  silk,  and  then 
fine  continuous  catgut  sutures. 

The  defect  in  the  forehead  is  then,  finally, 
closed  as  completely  as  possible  by  suture,  as  shown  in  Fig.  177,  for 
instance,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  defect  is  covered  by  skin- 
grafts  taken  from  the  upper  arm.  If  the  operation  has  been  performed 
according  to  Langenbeck's  method,  the  appearance  at  its  close  is  some- 
what as  represented  in  Fig.  177.  The  defect  in  the  forehead  is  pow- 
dered with  iodoform,  or  if  skin  has  been  grafted,  it  is  covered  with 
perforated  oiled  silk,  and  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing  is  applied. 

The  nose,  and  especially  the  pedicle,  remain 
without  a  dressing.  The  sutures  are  removed 
in  from  two  to  four  or  five  days. 

The  secondary  operations  which  have  to  be 
undertaken  later,  after  the  newly  formed  nose 
has  healed  in  its  place,  consist  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  excision  from  the  usually  protuberant 
pedicle  and  similar  corrections  on  the  alae  nasi. 

The  wedge-  shaped  excision  from  the  pedi- 
cle is  made  by  many  surgeons  in  from  four 
to  six  weeks  after  the  nose  has  healed  in 
place,  while  the  other  corrections  are  made 
later.  One  must,  generally  speaking,  not 
be  in  haste  with  these  secondary  operations. 
They  should  never  be  undertaken  until  after  the  flap  has  stopped 
shrinking — that  is,  never  before  the  expiration  of  three  months. 

The  final  result  of  complete  rhinoplasty  is  usually  more  satisfactory 
to  the  operator  than  to  the  possessor  of  the  newly  formed  nose.  The 
nose  is  at  first  very  good,  but  it  soon  shrinks  so  seriously  that  it  finally 
presents  only  a  shapeless  protuberance  of  skin,  not  a  nose  in  any  real 
sense.  The  art  of  rhinoplasty  consists  in  making  a  nose  with  a  good 
profile,  long,  high,  and  pointed;  but  this,  as  a  permanent  result,  is 
seldom  attained. 


Fig.  177 


Complete  rhinoplas- 
ty (Langenbeck). 
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To  improve  the  final  result  of  complete  rhinoplasty  as  far  as  possible,  and 
especially  to  prevent  shrinkage  and  depression  of  the  nose,  various  modifica- 
tions have  been  recommended.  One  may,  for  instance,  use  periosteum  and 
bone  or  soft  parts  as  a  foundation  for  the  flap  from  the  forehead.  We  have 
already  said  that  the  transplantation  of  periosteum  from  the  forehead  with 
the  Hap  is  to  be  recommended,  excepl  at  the  base  of  the  pear-shaped  Hap  and 


Fig  178  a.  Fig.  178  b.  Fig.  179.— Method  of  making  a  founda- 

tion for  the  flap  from  the  forehead  by 
Formation  of  a  bony  frame-work  for  the  nose  a  skin-flap  from  the  root  of  the  nose. 

(Langenbeck  and  Oilier). 


at  the  three  upper  extremities  of  the  Langenbeck  flap,  which  are  to  serve  for 
the  septum  and  the  alas  nasi.  One  can  cause  the  periosteum  of  the  nasal 
process  also  to  heal  in  beneath  this  flap  of  periosteum  and  skin  by  detaching 
the  same  in  the  form  of  a  small  flap  and  laying  it  over  the  gap  in  the  bone. 
Langenbeck  and  Oilier  cut  one  or  two  strips  from  the  bony  margin  of  the 
apertura  pyriformis,  on  each  side,  by  means  of  a  small  saw  (Fig.  178  a,  1 
and  2)  after  the  skin  had  been  divided  by  a  perpendicular  incision  and  dis- 
sected back  on  each  side.  The  strips,  still  maintaining  their  connection  with 
the  aperture,  are  then  partially  loosened  with  an  elevator,  raised  like  the 
rafters  of  a  roof  over  the  defect  (Fig.  178  b),  and,  with  the  previously  formed 
skin  flaps,  are  sutured  together  in  the  region  of  the  nasal  bones.  What  is 
left  of  the  nasal  bones  is  then  sawn  perpendicularly  from  the  nasal  processes 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  bent  upward.  Over  the  framework  of 
bone  which  is  thus  formed  one  lays  the  flap  from  the  forehead ;  but  this 
very  ingenious  method  gives  no  better  permanent  result  than  the  transplan- 
tation of  periosteum. 

Konig's  method  of  restoring  the  bony  framework  of  the  nose  by  taking  a 
flap  of  soft  parts  and  bone  from  the  root  of  the  nose  and  the  lower  region  of 
the  forehead,  and  then  laying  over  this  a  flap  of  skin  from  the  forehead,  is 
very  strongly  to  be  recommended  (see  page  293).  The  simplest  way  is,  no 
doubt,  to  transplant  a  ridge  of  bone  of  the  proper  size  for  the  dorsum  of  the 
nose  and  the  septum  with  and  in  the  usual  flap  from  the  forehead. 

Hardie  replaced  the  absent  bony  framework  of  the  nose  by  causing  the 
freshened  tip  of  the  left  forefinger  to  heal  into  the  freshened  upper  angle  of 
the  nasal  defect.    In  the  fifteenth  week  the  finger  was  amputated  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  second  phalanx.  A  flap  of  skin  has  also  been  detached  from  the 
root  of  the  nose  and  turned  downward,  with  the  wound  surface  on  the  out- 
side (see  Fig.  179),  and  then  over  this,  as  a  foundation,  the  flap  from  the  fore- 
head is  laid  (Bardeleben,  Volkmann,  Hueter).  As  the  underlying  flap  of 
skin  retracts  later  in  an  upward  direction,  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  said  to  remain 
permanently  elevated. 

Wood  used  as  a  foundation  for  the  flap  from  the  forehead  a  longitudinal 
strip  from  the  upper  lip.  Oilier  and  Verneuil  placed  the  flap  from  the  fore- 
head with  the  wound  surface  outward,  and  then  laid  over  it  on  each  side  a 
flap  from  the  nose  and  cheek.  Thiersch  reversed  this  process  in  the  case  of  a 
student,  the  movable  part  of  whose  nose  had  been  cut  off  in  fencing  (see 
page  290). 

Finally,  a  supporting  framework  of  gold  plate  (Dieffenbach),  or  of  metallic 
wire  covered  with  India  rubber  (Mikulicz),  or  of  amber  (Leisrink),  has  been 
introduced  into  the  nasal  cavity,  in  order  to  prevent  in  this  way  the  depres- 
sion of  the  nose  (for  particulars,  see  page  295). 

In  order  to  keep  the  nostrils  sufficiently  open,  Volkmann  did  not  form 
two  separate  nostrils,  but  let  the  tip  of  skin  upon  the  flap  from  the  forehead 
which  was  intended  for  the  septum  hang  down  free  without  suturing  it  to 
the  upper  lip.  During  the  process  of  healing,  the  free  border  of  the  septum 
rolls  more  and  more  inward  of  its  own  accord  into  a  spherical  nose-tip, 
which  overhangs  a  little.  If  desired,  one  may  still  form  the  septum  from 
the  upper  lip  later  (see  Fig.  187,  page  292). 

In  order  to  secure  a  suitable  nose-tip,  Hueter,  after  complete  healing  in 
place  of  the  new  nose,  grafted,  with  satisfactory  result,  the  plantar  portion  of 
the  little  toe,  after  wedge-shaped  excision  of  the  same,  into  a  transverse  in- 
cision at  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

Madelung  performed  complete  rhinoplasty  by  dividing  the  operation  into 
several  parts  in  the  following  manner :  In  the  first  stage  of  the  operation  a 
substitute  for  the  nasal  bones  was  provided  by  fracturing  and  raising  the 
nasal  process  of  the  left  superior  maxillary  bone,  as  done  by  Langenbeck. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  new  nose  was  formed  from  flaps  of  cicatricial 
tissue  and  mucous  membrane  dissected  up  from  all  sides,  and  a  large  flap  of 
skin  from  the  forehead  was  transplanted  downward  to  form  the  defective 
cheek  and  to  cover  over  the  nasal  cavities.  Five  months  later  the  pedicle 
of  this  flap,  which  lay  in  the  region  of  the  glabella,  together  with  a  large 
part  of  the  remaining  skin  of  the  forehead,  was  likewise  transplanted  upon 
the  region  of  the  new  nose.  A  year  later  this  conglomerate  of  skin  in  the 
nasal  region  was  transformed  into  a  prominent  nose  with  a  tip  without 
detaching  the  inner  adhesions.  The  principle  of  this  method  consists,  then, 
in  transplanting  as  much  skin  as  possible  into  the  region  of  the  nose  by 
operations  performed  at  different  times,  to  let  this  shrink  here,  and  finally 
to  bring  the  shrunken  mass  of  skin  into  a  suitable  form  and  position. 

II.  Rhinoplasty  for  restoring  the  entire  movable  (cartilaginous) 
portion  of  the  nose,  while  the  bony  portion  is  intact,  may  also  be  des- 
ignated as  complete  rhinoplasty.  One  pursues  essentially  the  same 
course  here  as  has  been  described  above  for  rhinoplasty  when  the 
entire  nose  has  been  lost. 


Fig.  180.— Rhinoplasty  with  tissue 
from  the  cheek  (Jselaton). 
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The  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  is  divided  in  the  median  line 
and  dissected  back  somewhat,  laterally,  and  a  flap  from  the  forehead 
is  then  grafted  in  as  described  above.    One  may  dispense  with  division 

of  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  by 
laying  the  pedicle  of  the  flap  from  the  fore- 
lira  d  over  the  preserved  skin  of  the  bridge 
of  the  nose,  and  then  excising  the  pedicle 
later,  after  the  flap  has  healed  in  its  place. 
It  is  better,  no  doubt,  to  use  the  skin  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  nose  to  form  a  founda- 
tion for  the  flap,  as  in  Fig.  179.  Nelaton 
formed  the  movable  part  of  the  nose  from 
a  rhomboid-shaped  flap  of  periosteum  and 
skin  from  the  cheek  on  each  side,  whose 
nutritive  pedicle  lay  near  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  and  the  root  of 
the  nose  (see  Fig.  180).  This  rhinoplasty  from  the  cheek,  after  Nela- 
ton,  is  also  designated  as  the  French  method.  The  procedure  devised 
by  Serre  is  similar  (see  Fig.  181). 

Mason  cut  a  rectangular  flap  from  the  cheek  on  each  side,  turned 
it  over  inward,  formed  a  flap  in  the  same  way  from  the  skin  at  the 
root  of  the  nose  which  he  turned  downward,  and  laid  over  these  three 
flaps  another  from  the  forehead.  Thiersch,  in  the  case  of  a  student 
the  movable  part 
of  whose  nose  had 
been  cut  off  in  a 
duel,  formed  on 
both  sides  of  the 
defect  a  rhomboid- 
shaped  flap  from 
the  skin  of  the 
cheek,  with  its 
broad  base  at  the 
margin  of  the  de- 
feet.  These  two  cheek-flaps  were  turned  over  toward  the  middle  line, 
so  that  the  wound  surfaces  which  lay  outward  came  together  and 
were  united  by  mattress  suture.  A  flap  from  the  forehead  was  then 
grafted  upon  these  two  (Fig.  182).  The  defects  in  the  forehead  and 
cheeks  were  covered  by  skin-grafts.  The  nose,  which  was  at  first  very 
broad,  was  then  made  narrower  by  separating  the  lateral  borders  from 
the  base,  turning  them  inward  and  uniting  them  by  suture  in  newly 
made  incisions  in  the  skin. 

III.  Rhinoplasty  from  the  skin  of  the  upper  arm  (Italian  method, 


Fig.  181. — Scrre's  operation. 
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after  Tagliacozza  [Taliacotius],  sixteenth  century)  is  only  performed  in 
exceptional  cases,  when  there  is  no  suitable  material  for  rhinoplasty  in 
the  face.    As  has  been  said,  Graefe  re- 


vived this  method  again  at  the  begin- 


Fig.  182.— Thiersch's  rhinoplasty. 


Pie.  183. —  Italian  method  of  per- 
forming rhinoplasty. 


ning  of  this  century,  and  simplified  it.  A  pedunculated  flap  of  skin 
of  the  right  size  is  formed  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  arm, 
and  its  free  base  is  sutured  into  the  defect.  While  the  flap  is  healing 
in  place,  the  arm  must  be  fastened  securely  to  the  head  (see  Fig.  183). 
After  tin1  flap  has  healed  into  the  defect, 
the  pedicle  is  severed  and  the  rhinoplasty 
completed. 

IV.  Partial  rhinoplasty  has  to  do  chiefly 
with  replacing  the  sides  of  the  nose,  the  aloe 
nasi,  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  the  septum. 

The  alie  nasi  and  sides  of  the  nose  may 
be  formed  by  means  of  a  narrow  flap  from 
the  forehead,  the  method  being  analogous 
to  that  for  complete  rhinoplasty,  or  by 
means  of  a  flap  from  the  other  half  of  the 
i lose,  after  Langenbeck  (see  Fig.  184). 
The  defect  upon  the  sound  side  is  imme- 
diately covered  by  skin -grafts. 

One  can  also  close  smaller  defects  of  the  aire  nasi  from  the  skin  of 
the  cheeks  (Fig.  185),  or  from  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  (Fig. 
186),  with  the  pedicle  on  the  cheek.  One  may  also  utilize  the  upper 
lip  for  constructing  the  alse  nasi  and  the  septum  (Fig.  187). 

If  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  ala  nasi  are  both  wanting,  W.  Putsch's 
method,  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  is  very  useful  (Fig.  180). 


!  ■  llitii 


Fig.  184.— Formation  of  the  ala  nasi 
or  side  of  the  nose  from  the  skin 
of  the  other  half  of  the  nose 
(Lan<*enbeek). 
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Helferich  replaced  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  parts  of  the  ala  nasi  by 
placing  underneath  as  a  foundation  a  nap  from  the  left  cheek  and  lay- 
ing over  it  a  flap  from  the  right  cheek.  Julius  Wolff  formed  the  tip 
of  the  nose  as  follows :  A  tongue-shaped  flap  of  skin  and  bone  was 
formed  from  the  bonv  remnant  of  the  nose  with  its  base  below.  The 
nose  was  divided  into  halves  by  two  transverse 
incisions,  and  the  lower  of  the  two  was  drawn 


Fig.  185.— Formation  of  the  Fig.  18(5.— Formation  of  the          Fig.  187.— Formation  of  the 

ala  nasi  from  the  skin  of  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  ala  septum, 

the  cheek.  nasi  from  the  skin  of  the 

dorsum  (Busch). 

downward  with  the  tongue-shaped  flap  of  skin  and  bone.  The  wound 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  was  sutured  together,  and  the  apex  of 
the  flap  was  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  wound.  The  trans- 
verse incisions  were  then  united  by  suture.  The  tip  of  the  nose  was 
thus  formed  without  a  cicatrix  on  the  forehead  or  the  cheek.  J. 
Wolff  recommends  drawing  down  a  flap  of  skin  and  bone,  without 
turning  it  over,  in  treating  "  saddle-nose  "  also  (see  page  293)  and  in 
performing  complete  rhinoplasty. 

The  septum  can  be  constructed  in  various  ways  (Fig.  187).  One 
can  utilize  for  this  the  median  vertical  furrow  of  the  upper  lip  by 
dividing  it  in  its  entire  thickness  by  means  of  two  perpendicular  in- 
cisions and  turning  it  outward  and  upward  together  with  the  mucous 
membrane  (see  Fig.  187,  1).  The  mucous  membrane  which  is  turned 
outward  finally  becomes  more  and  more  like  the  external  skin.  One 
can  also  cut  an  obliquely  placed  flap  from  the  upper  lip  (see  Fig.  187,  2). 
This  can  be  more  easily  turned  so  as  to  bring  the  skin  on  the  outside. 
All  flaps  taken  from  the  upper  lip  shrink  a  great  deal.  Finally,  the 
septum  may  be  constructed  from  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  by 
cutting,  after  Ilueter,  a  rather  long  rectangular  flap,  with  its  pedicle 
near  the  tip  of  the  nose  (see  Fig.  187,  8).  The  periosteum  of  the  nasal 
process  is  included  in  the  flap,  in  order  that  the  septum  may  be  suffi- 
ciently solid.  E.  Halm  constructed  the  septum  from  a  flap  taken  from 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  consisting  of  mucous  membrane,  perios- 
teum, and  bone. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  with  reference  to  building  up  sunken 
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noses,  especially  those  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  hones  of  the  nose 
caused  by  syphilis  or  traumatism  (syphilitic  or  traumatic  "  saddle-nose  "). 

We  have  already  mentioned  in  part  the  methods  which  may  be 
here  applied,  such  as,  for  example,  the  fashioning  of  Haps  of  skin  and 
periosteum,  the  construction  of  a  framework  consisting  of  strips  of 
bone  taken  from  what  remains  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  after  Langenbeck,  the  method  of 
Hardie,  etc.  For  the  employment  of  a  gold  supporting  frame,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Klein,  Rust,  Studjenski,  and  Krassin,  see  page  295.  I 
will  take  up  the  following  methods  somewhat  more  in  detail : 

Konig  has  suggested  a  very  practical  method  for  building  up  a 
depressed  nose  when  the  bony  part  is  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  movable  part  is  tilted  upward,  by  taking,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  a  flap  of  soft  parts  and  bone  from  the  fore- 
head and  laying  over  it  a  flap  of  skin. 

Konig  describes  Ins  method  as  follows  :  The  soft  part  of  the  nose  is  first 
divided  by  a  transverse  incision  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  depression  and  then 
drawn  downward  and  forward.  The  gaping  defect  which  thus  arises  is 
bridged  over  by  an  ob- 
long flap  of  soft  parts  and 
bone  three  quarters  of  a 
centimetre  to  one  centi- 
metre broad  taken  from 
the  root  of  the  nose  and 
the  lower  part  <  >f  the  f<  ore- 
head,  and  detached  from 
the  frontal  bone  with  a 
chisel  (Fig.  188a).  This 
flap  of  skin  and  bone  with 
the  bone  surface  turned 
outward  is  then  sutured 
in  such  a  way  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  skin  of  the 
soft  portion  of  the  nose 
that  the  latter  projects 

(Fig.  188  b).  Over  this  . 
framework  of  bone  one  now  places  a  flap  of  skm  from  the  frontal  region  and 
sutures  it  in  place.  Rotter  uses  Konig's  method  for  complete  rhinoplasty 
also,  as  has  been  mentioned,  by  forming  a  buttress-shape,  framework  tor  the 
nose  from  a  frontal  flap  of  skin,  periosteum,  and  bone,  winch  is  covered  over 

by  skin  grafting.  ,  .,, 

Israel  has  modified  Konig's  method  in  the  following  manner  and  with 

very  good  results  :  . 

He  takes  onlv  a  single  quadrangular  flap  of  skin,  periosteum,  and  bom- 
seven  millimetres  broad  from  the  forehead,  and  this  is  turned  downward  for 
the  formation  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  so  that  its  bone  surface  is  directed 


Fig.  188.— Konig's  rhinoplasty. 
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forward.  In  this  position  it  is  sutured  to  the  soft  part  of  the  nose  which  is 
separated  transversely  from  the  bone  and  drawn  forward  out  of  its  depres- 
sion. The  wound  in  the  forehead  is  closed  by  suture ;  the  bone  surface  of  the 
Hap,  in  contradistinction  to  Konigs  method,  is  not  covered  by  a  second  flap 
of  skin  from  the  forehead,  but  left  to  undergo  granulation  and  cicatrization. 
The  skin  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  flap  is  drawn  so  far  forward  by 
this  cicatrization  that  it  finally  covers  two  thirds  of  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  flap.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  nose  which  are  still  wanting  are  now 
formed  from  the  opposed  cutaneous  coverings  of  the  old  depressed  and  the 
newly  formed  dorsum  of  the  nose.  After  the  latter  has  been  drawn  well  to 
one  side  with  a  sharp  hook,  the  skin  of  the  old  dorsum  is  divided  by  a  median 
longitudinal  incision,  from  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  which  transverse 
incisions  run  to  both  sides.  After  detachment  from  subjacent  parts  two 
quadrangular  flaps  are  thus  formed,  which  are  to  form  the  outer  layer  of  the 
sides  of  the  nose.  For  the  formation  of  the  inner  layer,  the  lateral  cutane- 
ous coverings  of  the  transplanted  bone  flap  are  detached  from  in  front  back- 
ward and  the  flaps  of  skin  which  are  thus  secured  are  turned  backward  so 
that  their  wound  surface  is  directed  outward.  The  flaps  which  were  first 
formed  are  placed  upon  these  supporting  flaps  and  sutured  to  the  new  dor- 
sum of  the  nose. 

Israel  has  more  recently  modified  or  improved  his  method,  which  has  just 
been  described,  as  follows  :  1.  The  connecting  bridge  of  the  frontal  flap  is 
cut  through  and  inserted  lower  down,  in  order  to  secure  the  normal  depres 
sion  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  2.  The  frontal  flap  is  made  to  consist  of  skin  and 
periosteum  two  centimetres  broad  with  a  ridge  of  bone  in  the  centre  of  it 
which  is  only  four  millimetres  broad,  and  the  projecting  skin  on  both  sides  is 
united  by  suture  around  the  bone.    In  this  way  the  nose  is  made  narrower. 

In  order  to  form  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  of  skin,  not  of  cicatricial  tissue, 
the  incision  is  made  to  include  still  more  skin,  and  the  latter  can  be  united 
over  the  ridge  of  bone  when  one  later  sutures  the  skin  of  the  sunken  nose 
to  the  side  of  the  protuberance  that  is  thus  formed. 

Oilier  formed  the  framework  of  bone  in  treating  sunken  noses  as  follows  : 
He  first  made  a  ^-shaped  flap  of  skin  with  the  apex  directed  toward  the 
forehead,  the  base  of  the  flap  retaining  its  connection  with  the  alae  nasi  and 
the  septum.  At  the  apex  of  the  flap  on  the  forehead  the  periosteum  was  in- 
cluded in  the  flap,  but  not  elsewhere.  A  bone  flap  thirty-five  millimetres 
broad  was  then  removed  with  the  chisel,  on  the  right,  consisting  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  with  a 
pedicle  of  mucous  membrane  and  periosteum.  This  flap  was  turned  down- 
ward and  pushed  under  that  above  mentioned.  The  apex  of  the  triangular 
frontal  Hap  was  folded  together  in  a  vertical  direction  and  united  by  catgut 
suture,  and  the  flap  was  now  displaced  four  centimetres  downward  and  su- 
tured to  the  wound  margins  of  the  cheek,  after  the  soft  part  of  the  nose  had 
been  elevated  as  much  as  possible  by  dividing  the  cicatricial  bands. 

The  method  of  Dieffenhach  is  also  very  practical  in  which  several  flaps 
are  made  to  heal  over  one  another  at  intervals. 

Trendelenburg  properly  recommends  Langenbeck's  method  very  strongly. 
The  lower,  movable  part  of  the  nose  is  separated  from  the  upper  part  by  a 
transverse  incision  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  drawn  downward.    A  y -shaped 
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flap  from  the  forehead  whose  pedicle  contains  periosteum  is  laid  into  the 
semilunar  transverse  defect.  The  neighbouring  skin  from  the  nose  and  cheek 
is  drawn  over  this  flap  later,  after  it  has  healed  in  its  place  and  has  been  de- 
nuded of  epidermis.  Ln  extreme  cases  of  sunken  nose  the  method  of  Miku- 
licz is  also  strongly  to  he  recommended.  The  skin  of  the  nose  is  separated 
from  the  cheek  and,  after  it  has  been  denuded,  it  is  folded  together  from  the 
sides  toward  the  median  line  and  united  in  this  way  by  suture.  Over  this 
sort  of  nasal  septum  a  frontal  flap  is  then  laid.  Of  late,  Mikulicz  adopts  the 
principle,  carrying  out  in  part  the  method  of  Dieffenbach,  of  avoiding  skin 
defects  and  correcting  the  depressed  nose  subcutaneously  and  subperiosteal^ 
with  what  remains  of  the  old  nose.  By  sliding  the  soft  parts  and  the  perios- 
teum of  the  cheeks  after  subperiosteal  detachment  and  by  silver-wire  plate 
sutures  applied  transversely  through  the  base  of  the  nose,  the  attempt  is  made 
to  restore  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose  its  original  height.  By  the  introduction 
of  wire  arches  into  the  nostrils  or  the  application  of  nasal  clamps,  which 
press  the  lateral  walls  of  the  nose  together,  one  attempts  to  retain  the  new 
form. 

In  less  marked  cases  of  sunken  nose,  where  the  bone  and  cartilage  are 
in  part  retained,  it  is  sufficient  if  one  divides  the  skin  of  the  nose,  after  Dief- 
fenbach, in  the  median  line,  detaches  the  margins,  and  then  takes  a  flap  of 
skin  from  the  forehead.  The  skin  on  the  side  is  then  pushed  over  this 
tlap  later.  Or  one  may,  after  Bardeleben,  take  a  flap  of  skin  and  periosteum 
from  the  forehead  with  the  wound  surface  outward  and  draw  over  it,  at  the 
same  sitting,  the  skin  of  the  nose  which  has  been  detached  on  either  side. 

If  the  framework  of  bone  has  been  preserved  and  the  movable  part  of  the 
nose  has  sunk  in,  one  may  raise  up  the  nose,  as  has  been  said,  by  inserting  a 
supporting  apparatus  of 
gold  plate  (Dieffenbach), 
of  amber  (Leisrink),  or 
of  metallic  wdre  cov- 
ered with  India  rubber 
(Mikulicz).  (See  also, 
above,  the  orthopaedic 
treatment  after  Miku- 
licz). Dieffenbach  di- 
vided the  nose  by  two 
incisions  into  three  per- 
pendicular strips,  which 
were  then  united  by  su- 
ture in  a  proper  ele- 
vated position  after  the 
wound  surfaces  had  been 
trimmed  obliquely.  They  were  kept  in  their  elevated  place  by  lateral  com- 
pression by  means  of  small  perforated  splints  and  an  entomological  needle 
stuck  through  transversely.  The  skin  of  the  cheeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  nose  was  freed  somewhat,  and  likewise  drawn  inward  by  lateral  compres- 
sion   A  permanent  result,  however,  was  not  usually  reached  m  this  way. 

Rust  Klein  Studjenski,  and  Krassin  have  inserted  with  success,  in  cases 
of  depressed  nose  caused  by  syphilis,  a  framework  of  gold  through  an  inci- 
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sion  in  the  naso-labial  fold.  This  roof-rafter  apparatus — e.  g.,  of  Studjenski 
and  Krassin — consists  of  a  wire  ring-  fitting  closely  to  the  bony  border  of  the 
apertura  pyriformis  and  to  be  fastened  by  three  platinum-wire  sutures,  and 
of  a  thin  curved,  perforated  plate  which  is  intended  to  bind  the  halves  of  the 
ring  to  each  other  and  to  insure  to  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  its  form  and  ele- 
vated profile.  Aside  from  the  three  wire  sutures,  a  slight  horizontal  incision 
on  the  mucous-membrane  side  of  the  tip  of  the  nose  also  serves  for  keeping 
the  apparatus  in  place.  A  thick- walled  drainage-tube  is  introduced  into  each 
nostril  for  four  or  five  weeks,  in  order  to  press  the  elevated  nose  against  the 
supporting  framework.  The  healing  is  by  that  time  complete.  Krassin  gives 
a  report  of  seventeen  cases  of  depressed  nose  thus  treated  by  Studjenski.  The 
results  were  very  satisfactory. 

Matti  Ayrapaa  (Helsingtfors,  Finland)  corrected  sunken  noses  by  the  use 
of  plates  of  hard  India  rubber  upon  whose  upper  surface  is  mounted  an 
artificial  nasal  septum.  The  apparatus  is  introduced  through  an  opening  in 
the  hard  palate.  Ayrapaa  also  uses  elastic  hollow  cylinders  of  soft  India 
rubber  by  which  the  nose  is  elevated,  inasmuch  as  they  press  against  the  floor 
and  the  al;e  of  the  nose. 

Defects  of  the  nose  have  been  of  late  very  successfully  restored  in  part  by 
artificial  protheses  of  vulcanized  India  rubber,  celluloid  (Kleinmann),  and  of 
soft  India  rubber  (Sauer).  These  protheses  are  held  in  place  by  a  spectacle 
frame,  for  instance  (Fig.  189),  or  by  two  pincer-like  wires  which  spring 
apart. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  JAWS. 

Injuries  of  the  Bones  forming  the  Jaws  :  Fractures  of  the  upper  jaw. — Fractures  of  the 
malar  bone. — Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw. — Gunshot  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the 
face. — Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw. — Fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums  :  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  teeth. — 
Disturbances  in  the-  development  of  the  teeth. — Caries. — Diseases  of  the  pulp. — 
Periostitis  of  the  roots  and  alveoli. — Parulis,  or  Gumboil. — Fistulas. — Causes  of 
toothache. — Tartar. — Discoloration  of  the  teeth. — Fracture  and  dislocation  of  the 
teeth. — Replacement  of  teeth. — Tumours  of  the  teeth. — Cleansing  the  teeth. — Dis- 
eases of  the  gums. — Extraction  of  teeth. 

Inflammatory  Processes  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Jaws :  Periostitis. — Osteomyelitis. — 
Caries. — Actinomycosis. — Necrosis. — Phosphorus  necrosis. — Diseases  of  the  antrum 
(dropsy,  empyema). — Tumours  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. — Diseases  of  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  articulation. — Resection  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. — 
Trismus. — Resection  (complete  and  partial)  of  the  upper  jaw.— Operations  on  the 
lower  jaw. 

Deformities  :  Fissures  of  the  jaws.    See  §§  25,  63. 

§  4").  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Jaw. — Fractures  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
due,  as  a  rule,  to  direct  violence — a  fall,  for  example,  the  kick  of  a 
horse,  the  force  of  machinery,  a  bullet  wound,  or,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  to  violence  from  within  the  mouth.  Circumscribed  fractures 
of  the  alveolar  process  occur  most  commonly  during  the  extraction  of 
teeth.  They  were  more  common  when  the  so-called  tooth -key  was 
used  in  extraction. 

Fractures  of  the  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  are,  generally 
speaking,  of  rare  occurrence,  those  of  the  alveolar  process  resulting 
from  the  extraction  of  teeth  being  more  common.  Very  considerable 
force  has  generally  been  necessary  to  cause  a  fracture  of  the  body. 
Kow  and  then  complete  displacement  of  both  superior  maxillary  bones 
has  been  observed  (Wilbur). 

Sometimes,  as  the  result  of  a  fall  or  a  blow  upon  the  upper  jaw- 
below  the  nose,  transverse  fractures  of  both  superior  maxillary  bones 
occur  and  may  extend  through  the  canine  fossse  to  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses (Guerin).    Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  occasionally  extend 
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into  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  sometimes  even  cause  extensive 
shattering  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  reported 
by  Beck,  shown  in  Fig.  190.    In  other  cases  the  order  is  reversed,  the 

fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  being 
secondary  to  that  of  the  upper  jaw. 
Extensive  comminution  of  the  bone  ac- 
companies most  fractures  of  the  jaw, 
combined  with  injury  to  the  skin  or  the 
mucous  membrane.  Fractures  of  the 
palate  process  alone  are  the  most  rare. 

The  symptoms  of  a  fracture  of  the 
upper  jaw  differ  greatly,  according  to  its 
„    ,nn  ...  .      P4,     location  and  the  amount  of  separation. 

1<ig.  190.— Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  ,  1 

skull  extending  into  the  hemes  of    Thev  varv  from  the  simple  displacement 

the  face.  £    J       f    ,  ,       ,  . 

of  a  part  of  the  alveolar  process  to  the 
shattering  of  one  or  both  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  with  imme- 
diate death  from  simultaneous  fracture  of  the  cranium. 

Since  most  fractures  of  the  upper  jaw  are  direct,  a  corresponding 
injury  or  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  is  generally  present.  The  bones 
are  tender  on  pressure,  and  abnormal  mobility  can  be  detected  at  the 
point  where  the  break  has  occurred.  The  deformity  also  is  very 
variable.  In  fractures  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  depression 
of  the  fragments  is  particularly  well  marked.  An  abnormal  position 
of  the  teeth  is  especially  frequent,  as  a  result  of  which  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw  do  not  come  together  properly.  Emphysema  of 
the  side  of  the  face  that  is  involved  is  noticed,  especially  in  fractures 
that  penetrate  into  the  antrum,  the  nasal  cavity,  or  the  frontal  sinuses. 
Exophthalmos  sometimes  occurs  in  consequence  of  haemorrhage  when 
fractures  extend  through  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  so  that  the  more  or  less 
immovable  eyeball  is  pressed  forward.  Haemorrhage  resulting  from 
laceration  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  is  a  serious  complication  in 
fractures  of  the  upper  jaw,  especially  in  gunshot  fractures,  and,  since 
the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  is  difficult  in  case  of  in  jury  to  this  artery,  the 
common  carotid  has  been  ligated  several  times,  but  without  effect. 
The  complications  arising  from  simultaneous  fracture  of  the  base  of 
the  skull  have  already  been  mentioned.  Of  the  nerves  of  the  face, 
the  infraorbital  and  facial  are  often  injured  in  consequence  of  the  direct 
violence,  so  that  anaesthesia  may  occur  in  the  region  supplied  by  the 
injured  infraorbital  nerve,  and  neuralgia  of  the  nerve  may  follow  later 
as  the  result  of  pressure  of  the  callus,  or  there  may  be  paralysis  of  the 
facial  nerve. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  upper  jaw  is,  as  a  rule,  good,  if 
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the  more  serious  complications,  especially  fracture  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  and  rupture  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  are  absent,  Frac- 
tures heal  rapidly  by  the  formation  of  a  bony  callus,  and  even  in  ease 
Of  extensive  splintering  as  a  rule,  no  progressive  suppuration  occurs. 
The  upper  jaw  has,  in  fact,  a  very  marked  regenerative  power.  Loos- 
ened teeth  gradually  become  firm  again,  and,  if  the  alveoli  are  still  suf- 
ficiently deep,  even  those  that  have  fallen  out  may  become  firmly  fixed 
in  position  again  if  immediately  replaced. 

The  diagnosis  of  fractures  of  the  upper  jaw  is  generally  easily  made 
from  the  symptoms  above  mentioned,  as  the  hones  can  be  well  pal- 
pated. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  these  fractures  consists  in  over- 
coming any  displacement  that  may  exist,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  two 
jaws  may  come  together  properly.  The  funda  maxillse 
is  a  good  impromptu  dressing  (Fig.  191),  or  a  bandage  of 
the  nature  of  the  capistrum  duplex  (Fig.  192).  For  in- 
formation concerning  the  application  of  these  bandages, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages 
185-199.  In  case  the  anterior  wall  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  is  depressed,  it  may  be  raised  by  means 
of  a  sharp  hook,  after  making  an  incision  through  the 
overlying  skin.  Splinters  of  bone  that  are  completely 
separated  should  be  removed.  Those  that  retain  some 
connection  with  the  bone  and  periosteum  should  be 

left  as  they  are.  To  secure  the  fragments  in  their 
position,  suture  of  the  bone  with  catgut,  silkworm 
gut,  or  silver  wire  is  sometimes  to  be  recommended. 
As  a  bandage  for  retaining  the  displaced  pieces  of 
bone  in  position,  the  funda  maxillae  which  has  just 
been  mentioned  is  often  sufKcient,  or  the  capistrum 
duplex  made  with  gauze  bandages,  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
water  glass,  or  strips  of  gutta-percha,  as  in  fractures 
FlG-  "a. —Capistrum   Gf  the  lower  jaw  (see  pages  303  and  304).  In  mild  cases 

the  teeth  may  he  kept  in  position  by  means  of  a 
metal  wire  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  bone  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 
Similar  interdental  splints  are  used  here  as  in  fractures  of  the  lower 
jaw.  These  will  be  described  more  in  detail  (see  pages  304  and  305). 
It  is  well  in  more  severe  cases  to  consult  a  dentist  with  reference  to  the 
fixation  of  the  fractured  bone  and  in  case  a  fracture  has  not  united 
satisfactorily.  Careful  cleansing  of  the  mouth  by  means  of  antiseptic 
mouth  washes  of  chlorate  of  potash,  permanganate  of  potash,  or  boric 
acid  is  important,  especially  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  injured. 


Fig.  191.  — Funda 
maxillse. 
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The  patient  should  take  only  liquid  food,  and  should  talk  as  little  as 
possible.  Wounded  parts  should  be  treated  with  antiseptics  and 
dressed  in  the  usual  manner.  Operative  measures,  especially  primary 
resections,  formerly  so  much  resorted  to,  should  be  avoided  as  far 
as  possible  (see  pages  303  to  305,  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the 
Lower  Jaw). 

§  44.  Fractures  of  the  Malar  Bone.— Isolated  fractures  of  the  malar 
bone  are  very  rare.  They  are  generally  found  combined  with  fractures 
of  the  superior  maxilla,  especially  its  anterior  wall,  resulting  from  direct 
violence,  and  with  fractures  of  the  orbit.  The  complete  loosening  of 
the  malar  bone  from  all  its  connections  is  also  called  dislocation.  The 
deformity  from  these  fractures  consists  chiefly  in  a  depression  of  the 
bone  inward  and  toward  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  direct  violence  is  almost  always  applied  from  in  front  and  below. 
The  most  important  and  most  common  symptoms  consist,  therefore,  in 
a  flattening:  of  the  side  of  the  face  that  is  involved  and  in  interference 
with  mastication,  the  insertion  of  the  masseter  on  the  malar  bone  being 
affected.  The  masseter  sometimes  draws  the  broken  malar  bone  down- 
ward. An  outward  displacement  can  occur  in  case  of  force  applied 
from  within  the  mouth.  Exophthalmos  may  result  in  fractures  through 
the  orbital  process  of  the  malar  bone  in  consequence  of  an  effusion 
of  blood  within  the  orbit. 

Fractures  of  the  zygoma,  notwithstanding  its  exposed  position,  are 
likewise  of  rare  occurrence.  They  are  due  generally  to  direct  violence 
either  from  without  or  within  the  mouth,  and  the  displacement  of  the 
broken  bone  is  accordingly  in  an  inward  or  outward  direction.  As  a 
result  of  the  severe  haemorrhage,  a  marked  swelling  generally  appears 
soon  after  the  injury  is  received,  so  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  fracture, 
if  not  seen  at  once,  may  be  difficult.  At  the  time  of  the  injury,  how- 
ever, it  is  easily  made  by  direct  palpation  and  by  inspection  of  the  de- 
formity of  the  zygoma.  The  act  of  mastication — that  is,  opening  and 
closing  the  mouth— is  also  generally  interfered  with  in  fractures  of  the 
zygoma,  because  the  deeper  layer  of  the  masseter  arises  from  its  anterior 
portion.  The  movement  of  the  lower  jaw  can  also  be  interfered  with 
by  the  displacement  of  splinters  of  bone  toward  the  coronoid  process 
and  by  their  penetration  into  the  masseter  and  temporal  muscles. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  malar  bone  and  zygoma  consists 
at  first  in  overcoming,  as  far  as  possible,  any  displacement  that  is 
found,  the  inward  displacement,  which  is  the  most  common,  being  cor- 
rected from  within  the  mouth,  and  in  retaining  the  bone  in  place,  pos- 
sibly  by  means  of  aseptic  suture  of  the  bone  or  periosteum.  Sometimes, 
however,  reduction  is  impossible.    In  suitable  cases  the  site  of  frac- 
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hire  may  be  exposed,  with  antiseptic  precautions,  the  displaced  bom  s 
forced  into  their  proper  position  and  held  there  by  suture  of  the  bone 
or  periosteum.  Even  if  the  displacement  is  not  corrected,  the  deform- 
ity often  completely  disappears  after  the  fracture  has  healed,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  interference  with  opening  and  closing  the  mouth. 

§  45.  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — Of  all  fractures  of  the  bones  of 
the  face,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  are  the  most  common. 

The  following  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  occur  :  1.  Fractures  of 
the  alveolar  process.  2.  Fractures  through  the  horizontal  portion  or 
body  of  the  jaw.  3.  Fractures  of  the  rami.  4.  Fractures  of  the  con- 
dyloid process.    5.  Fractures  of  the  eoronoid  process. 

Here  also  fractures  of  the  alveolar  process  are  the  most  frequent. 
This  was  especially  the  case  earlier,  in  consequence  of  the  unskilled 
use  of  the  "  tooth-key."  Fracture  of  the  eoronoid  process  is  the  most 
rare.  Fractures  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  incisors 
and  canine  teeth,  are  more  common  than  those  of  the  ramus.  Frac- 
tures through  the  body  usually  take  an  oblique  course  from  in  front 
backward,  so  that  the  fragments  become  displaced  easily.  Double 
fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  not  very  rare,  and  both  fractures  lie 
either  symmetrically  on  both  sides,  or  more  or  less  unsymmetrically, 
one  fracture,  for  example,  running  through  the  body  and  the  other 
through  the  angle  or  the  ramus. 

The  majority  of  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  accompanied  by 
wounds  of  the  soft  parts  (compound  fractures).  Most  frequently  the 
mucous  and  periosteal  coverings  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  are  opened. 

The  causes  of  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  for  the  most  part 
direct  (kick,  blow,  fall).  Indirect  violence  is  the  cause  mainly  of  frac- 
tures of  the  condyloid  process— e.  g.,  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  chin, 
which  forces  this  process  into  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  latter  can  like- 
wise be  shattered  (see  §  9,  Fractures  of  the  Base  of  the  Skull).  Direct 
fractures  of  the  condyloid  process  from  a  blow  or  kick  upon  the  cheek 
are  less  common.  Fractures  of  the  body  may  also  arise  from  indirect 
violence,  when,  for  example,  a  wagon-wheel  passes  over  the  region  of 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  lower  jaw  is  pressed  together  so  that  it 
breaks  near  the  middle.  Fractures  of  the  same  part  are  also  said  to 
have  occurred  from  muscular  action.  Fractures  of  the  ramus  are, 
almost  without  exception,  the  result  of  direct  violence,  and  occur  most 
frequently  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Fractures  of  the  eoronoid  pro- 
cess are  also  caused  only  by  direct  violence.  The  most  important 
mutilations  of  the  lower  jaw  result  from  gunshot  wounds,  from  suicide 
by  shooting  into  the  mouth,  and,  above  all,  from  grenades  and  from 
heavy  projectiles  in  general. 
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The  symptoms  of  a  complete  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  through  the 
body  and  in  the  region  of  the  angle  are  so  plainly  marked  that  the 
diagnosis  is  easy.  All  the  subjective  and  objective  symptoms  of  frac- 
ture are  here  present,  especially  pain,  deformity,  abnormal  mobility, 
and  crepitus.  The  pain  is  very  severe,  particularly  when  it  is  caused 
by  laceration  or  crushing  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  or  its  branches, 
the  small  nerves  of  the  teeth.  The  deformity  can  be  best  recognised 
by  examining  the  row  of  the  lower  teeth.  In  case  of  fracture  in 
front  of  the  masseter,  the  posterior  fragment  is  generally  drawn  out- 
ward and  forward  by  the  masseter  and  temporal  muscles — i.  e.,  pushed 
forward  more  or  less  over  the  other,  while  the  anterior  fragment  is 
moved  inward  and  downward  by  the  muscles  passing  from  the  chin  to 
the  hyoid  hone  (digastric,  genio-hyoid,  and  mylo-hyoid).  Exactly  re- 
versed displacements  of  the  fragments  also  occur,  all  displacements 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  force  and  upon  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  fracture.  In  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  be- 
hind the  insertion  of  the  masseter  there  is  generally  no  displacement, 
because  the  fragments  are  held  firmly  by  the  masseter  and  internal 
pterygoid  muscles.  In  case  the  body  is  broken  in  two  places,  there  is 
generally  a  downward  displacement  of  the  middle  fragment,  simply 
from  its  own  weight. 

Abnormal  mobility  is,  as  a  rule,  greatest  in  the  case  of  fractures  of 
the  body  in  two  places. 

The  behaviour  of  the  patient  with  a  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
very  characteristic.  He  usually  supports  the  broken  jaw  with  the 
hand  when  he  attempts  to  speak  or  to  swallow,  and  keeps  it  as  still  as 
possible.  Saliva  Hows  from  the  open  mouth  and  speech  is  indistinct. 
The  loss  of  blood  is  not  serious  and  is  caused  mainly  by  the  laceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums. 

If  the  condyloid  process  is  fractured  it  is  drawn  inward  and  for- 
ward by  the  action  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  while  the  rest  of 
the  jaw  inclines  to  the  fractured  side  on  account  of  the  shortening  of 
the  broken  process.  In  case  of  fracture  of  the  condyloid  process  on 
both  sides,  the  lower  jaw  is  often  pushed  backward,  so  that  the  lower 
teeth  are  behind  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  There  is  generally  great 
difficulty  in  the  reduction  of  the  fractured  condyloid  process  and  its 
subsequent  retention.  The  most  serious  complications  are  fractures 
through  the  glenoid  cavity  or  base  of  the  skull  with  concussion  of  the 
brain  and  injury  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  combined  with  bleeding 
from  the  ear  (see  also  pages  309  and  310). 

In  fractures  of  the  coronoid  process  the  displacement  is,  as  a  rule, 
insignificant.    Even  if  completely  broken  off,  it  is  seldom  drawn  up- 
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ward  by  the  temporal  muscle,  because  the  points  of  insertion  of  the 
tendinous  fibres  of  this  muscle  extend  well  downward,  and  conse- 
quently hold  together  the  fragments  more  or  less. 

The  repair  of  all  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  by 
means  of  a  bony  callus.  It  is  generally  slow,  requiring,  in  complete 
fractures  of  the  body  and  angle,  from  four  to  six  and  even  ten  weeks. 
In  compound  fractures,  suppuration  is  generally  slight  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  Ne- 
crosis  is  usually  only  partial,  but  if  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone  is 
affected,  which  seldom  happens,  there  is  a  corresponding  permanent 
deformity,  so  that  the  teeth  do  not  meet  properly. 

Psendarthrosis  is  rare,  occurring,  according  to  Norris,  in  only  two 
cases  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  comparatively  most  frequent 
when  there  is  a  sequestrum  or  a  tooth  between  the  fragments.  In 
case  of  pseudarthrosis,  the  union  of  the  fracture  is  either  absent  alto- 
gether or  is  fibrous.  If  it  is  in  the  body  of  the  jaw,  mastication  is 
usually  disturbed,  and  even  if  farther  to  one  side  in  the  region  of  the 
angle  or  ramus,  biting  hard  food  and  chewing  are  more  or  less  inter- 
fered with. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — In  fractures  of  the  body 
of  the  lower  jaw  the  treatment  consists,  first,  in  overcoming  any  dis- 
placement that  has  occurred,  so  that  the  teeth  may  come  together  well. 
If  reduction  of  the  fragments  is  attended 
with  difficulty,  it  should  be  done  under  an 
anaesthetic.  Just  as  in  milder  cases  of  frac- 
ture of  the  upper  jaw,  so  here  a  bandage  of 
the  nature  of  the  f  unda  maxillae  or  the  capis- 
trum  duplex,  made  of  gauze,  plaster,  or  water 
glass,  to  keep  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  in 
firm  contact,  often  suffices  for  holding  the 
parts  in  position  after  they  have  been  re- 
placed. These  bandages  are  especially  to 
be  recommended  as  first  -  aid  bandages. 
Bouisson's  bandage,  shown  in  Fig.  193, 
which  is  easily  put  on  and  removed,  may 
also  be  used. 

Gutta-percha  splints  are  also  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Gutta- 
percha is  softened  in  hot  water  and  then  laid  and  moulded  about  the 
lower  jaw.  When  the  splint  has  hardened,  it  can  be  covered  with 
gauze  inside  and  then  fastened  on  with  bandages  in  the  way  described 
above.  Genzmer  recommends  that  strips  of  gutta-percha  half  a  metre 
lono-  and  as  wide  as  the  hand  be  softened  in  hot  water,  then  placed 


Fig.  198.— Bandage  for  fractures 
of  the  lower  jaw  (Bouisson). 
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with  the  centre  upon  the  chin  and  carried  around  the  angles  and  rami 
of  the  jaws,  then  brought  in  front  of  the  ear  to  the  top  of  the  head, 

and  here  crossed.  To  prevent  the  strips 
from  adhering  to  each  other  where  they 
cross,  linen  may  be  placed  between.  The 
strips  are  finally  secured  in  place  by  band- 
ages. 

In  those  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
which  there  is  difficulty  in  retaining  the  re- 
placed fragments  in  position — when,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  extensive  splintering,  or  a 
double  fracture,  or  the  line  of  fracture  is  very  oblique — special  methods 
for  retention  must  be  resorted  to.  Some  have  simply  wound  silver  wire 
about  the  teeth;  but  this  is  not  a  good  plan,  because  the  teeth  are  in 
this  way  loosened,  the  gums  are  irritated,  and,  after  all,  the  parts  are 
not  firmly  held.  Suture  of  the  bone  with  silver  wire,  though  usually 
unnecessary  in  simple  fractures,  is  the  best  treatment  for  compound 
fractures.    In  performing  this,  the  gum  is  divided  on  the  labial  and 

lingual  surfaces  of  both  fragments  of 
the  jaw,  holes  are  made  with  a  drill3 


Fk;.  194. — Suture  of  a  fracture 
of  the  inferior  maxilla. 


Fio.  195. — Sauer's  interdental  splint 
of  aluminium-bronze  wire. 


Fig.  196.— Kinpsley's  interdental  splint  of 
vulcanized  rubber  with  clasps  of  steel. 


and  the  pieces  are  fastened  with  silver  wire  (see  Fig.  194).  An  exter- 
nal bandage,  with  or  without  a  gutta-percha  splint,  should  then  be 
applied. 

Instead  of  external  splints,  or,  in  addition  to  them,  interdental  splints 
of  metal,  gutta-percha  or  vulcanite  are  to  be  strongly  recommended, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  fragments  tend  to  become  displaced.  An 
interdental  splint  of  gutta-percha  is  most  simply  prepared  by  moulding 
softened  gutta-percha  about  the  teeth,  and  then  letting  the  patient 
press  the  jaws  firmly  together.  These  splints  are  very  effective.  The 
best  way,  however,  is  first  to  take  a  plaster  model  of  the  jaw  and  then 
prepare  the  splints  of  gutta-percha  or  vulcanite  from  this.    Sauer  has 
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recently  recommended  interdental  splints  of  aluminium-bronze  wire, 
which  are  also  carefully  made  from  plaster  models,  so  that  they  closely 
conform  to  all  depressions  and  projections  of  the  teeth.  They  are  fas- 
tened by  means  of  several  thin  wire  loops  which  pass  between  the 
teeth  (see  Fig.  195).  These  splints  closely  resemble  Hammond's,  which 
are  made  simply  of  iron  wire  and  laid  about  the  teeth.  Angle  uses 
thin  bands  of  silver  in  the  form  of  closely  shutting  rings  for  holding 
the  parts  in  place.  These  are  laid  about  two  sound  teeth  which  are 
not  too  far  apart,  and  then  firmly  joined  together.  Hamilton  speaks 
highly  of  the  interdental  splints  of  vulcanized  India  rubber  with  two 
clasps  of  steel  wire  running  outward  toward  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
which  were  devised  by  the  American  dentist  Kingsley  (see  Fig.  196). 
This  apparatus  is  also  fastened  from  the  outside  by  means  of  a  bandage 
passing  under  the  chin  from  one  clasp  to  the  other. 

In  bad  cases  it  is  well  to  consult  a  skilful  dentist  and  have  an  inter- 
dental splint  of  gutta-percha,  vulcanite,  or  aluminium-bronze  wire  pre- 
pared from  a  plaster  model  of  the  jaw.  Dental  science  has  made  satis- 
factory results  possible  even  in  very  unfavourable  cases.  The  dentist 
Sauer,  for  example,  has  been  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  fractures 
of  the  lower  jaw  which  had  united  badly  (see  Yierteljahrsschrift  fur 
Zahnheilkunde,  xxi,  Heft  3  and  4).  Suersen  has  gradually  straightened 
badly  united  fractures  by  means  of  carefully  elaborated  interdental 
splints  which  were  adjusted  accurately  to  the  fragments  and  forced 
apart  by  wedges. 

It  is  always  extremely  important  that  the  patient  should  open  his 
mouth  as  little  as  possible,  and  should  take  only  liquid  food.  This  he 
can  draw  in  through  openings  between  the  teeth  or  through  the  space 
behind  the  last  molar  tooth,  a  long  tube  being  used.  Mastication  should 
not  be  allowed  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The  mouth  should  be  frequently 
cleansed.  Any  suppuration  that  occurs  must  be  carefully  treated, 
and  necrotic  bone  is  not  removed  until  it  has  separated  or  become 
demarcated. 

In  fractures  of  the  condyloid  process  the  attempt  may  be  made  to 
overcome  the  displacement  from  within  the  mouth,  but  this  is  difficult, 
and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  retain  the  parts  in  place.  The  bandages 
which  have  been  described  above  are  suitable  for  use  here  also. 

Claude  Martin  has  successfully  used  for  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  two 
splints,  one  being:  placed  along:  the  line  of  the  teeth,  the  other  along  the  bor- 
der of  the  jaw,  and  the  two  united  by  a,  spring.  The  lateral  portions  of  the 
outer  splint  are  fitted  with  hinges  and  connected  with  the  middle  portion  in 
such  a  way  that  when  the  dressings  are  changed,  in  a  ease  of  compound 
fracture,  for  example,  they  can  be  turned  down  out  of  the  way.     The  inner 
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splint  must  be  prepared  by  a  specialist  from  a  plaster  model.  It  is  made  of 
fine  sheet  steel.  This  material  is  so  thin  that  two  splints  or  layers  can  be 
placed  upon  the  teeth.  To  allow  for  cleaning,  openings  are  made  in  the 
spl int  corresponding  to  the  eminences  of  the  teeth.  The  centre  of  this  splint 
is  connected  with  the  outer  one  by  means  of  a  spring-catch. 

Pseudarthroses  of  the  lower  jaw  are  treated  in  accordance  with  gen- 
eral rules  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  G03).  The  removal  of  a 
sequestrum  or  a  tooth  that  has  been  wedged  in  between  the  fragments 
is  often-  necessary.  It  is  best,  as  a  rule,  if  the  functional  disturbance 
is  considerable,  to  freshen  the  fragments  and  unite  them  by  suture  of 
the  bone. 

Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  Bones  of  the  Face.— We  have  repeatedly  spoken  of 
gunshot  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  face  in  treating  of  fractures  of  the  upper 
jaw  and  malar  bone,  so  that  only  a  few  words  are  here  to  be  added  by  way 
of  summing  up. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  face  are  not  frequent.  In  none  of 
the  recent  wars  bave  they  amounted,  according  to  Albert,  to  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  injuries.  In  peace  they  are  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  gunshot  wounds  from  within  the  mouth,  inflicted 
by  suicides.  In  these  cases  marked  swelling  ensues  and  both  jaws  may  be 
shattered.  The  greatest  mutilations  are  caused  by  bombs  and  the  like.  I 
treated  a  French  soldier  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  greater  part  of 
whose  upper  and  lower  jaws  had  been  so  torn  away  by  a  grenade  that  the 
mouth  was  changed  into  a  huge  cavity.  After  partial  recovery  the  patient 
was  removed  to  a  French  hospital,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  whether 
bis  recovery  was  complete.  If  the  antrum  is  entered,  it  occasionally  happens 
that  the  ball  remains  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  In  treating  of  in- 
juries to  the  skull  we  have  already  emphasized  the  difficulty  of  arresting 
hemorrhage  from  the  internal  maxillary  and  the  dee])  temporal  arteries 
caused  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  region  of  the  temporal  and  sphenomax- 
illary fossa\  Secondary  haemorrhage  is  here  also  greatly  to  be  feared,  and 
when  it  can  not  be  arrested  by  compression  and  styptics,  nothing  remains 
but  to  ligate  the  carotid,  or  tie  these  arteries  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  by  re- 
secting the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  Primary  resections  of  the  jaw  which 
were  formerly  so  often  performed  in  treating  gunshot  wounds  of  the  bones 
of  the  face  are  very  properly  no  longer  customary.  These  wounds  are  to  be 
treated  antiseptically  and  as  conservatively  as  possible,  according  to  general 
rules.  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  possible  haunorrbage,  to  suitable 
nourishment  (by  means,  it  may  he,  of  the  stomach  tube),  to  cleansing  the 
mouth,  etc.  Tracheotomy  may  be  necessary  on  account  of  oedema  of  the 
glottis. 

§  40.  Dislocation  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw 
occurs,  almost  without  exception,  from  behind  forward  (Fig.  197).  It 
is  caused  by  the  slipping  forward  of  the  condyloid  process  over  the 
eminentia  articnlaris  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  This  may  happen  when 
the  mouth  is  opened  widely,  in  gaping,  for  example,  screaming,  vom- 
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iting,  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  the  introduction  of  a  stomach 
tube.    It  may  also  be  caused  by  a  kick  or  blow  from  without  when 
the  mouth  is  open,  or,  again,  by  force 
from  within  the  mouth.    After  the  con- 
dyle has  slipped  forward,  it  is  firmly  held 
in  front  of  the  eminentia  articularis  by 
the  tense  lateral  ligaments  and  the  mas- 
seter  and   external  pterygoid  muscles. 
The  coronoid  process  also  becomes  caught 
sometimes  in  the  temporal  and  masseter 
muscles,  and  this  circumstance  may  con- 
tribute to  the  fixation  of  the  dislocated 
jaw.    There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  rent  in  the    Fig.  w.-Forward  dislocation  of  the 
capsule,  Maisonneuve  maintaining  that  it  lower  jaw. 

never  occurs.  This  is  the  only  complete  traumatic  dislocation  without 
a  rent.  The  accessory  ligaments  also,  especially  the  internal  lateral 
and  stylo-maxillary,  do  not  become  ruptured  as  a  rule. 

As  regards  the  anatomy  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  there  is  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  between  the  gle- 
noid cavity  and  the  condyle,  whose  upper  surface  is  conformed  to  the  emi- 
nentia articularis  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  under  surface  to  the  articular 
surface  of  the  condyloid  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  capsule  of  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulation  is  intimately  blended  with  the  edge  of  this 
interarticular  ligament,  so  that  there  are  two  joint  cavities,  an  upper  and  a 
lower. 

Dislocations  of  the  lowTer  jaw  are,  generally  speaking,  rare,  forming, 
according  to  Albert,  but  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  all  the  disloca- 
tions that  occur.    They  are  more  frequently  bilateral  than  unilateral. 
According  to  Malgaigne,  fifty-four  out  of  seventy-six  were  bilateral 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  these  dislocations  that  they  are  more  frequent 
with  women  than  with  men.    Sometimes  the  dislocation  is  habitual — 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  some  persons  in  whom  it  occurs  more  or  less 
frequently  as  the  result  of  comparatively  trivial  force.    Such  persons 
are  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard  against  opening  the  mouth 
very  wide.    This  habitual  dislocation  is  sometimes  the  result  of  defect- 
ive development  of  both  jaws,  with  projection  forward  of  the  lower 
jaw  (F.  Heuckeroth).    This  defective  development  of  the  jaws  is  also 
noticed  after  premature  loss  or  extraction  of  the  milk  teeth,  particu- 
larly the  molars. 

The  symptoms  of  bilateral  forward  dislocations  are  so  characteristic 
that  they  are  recognised  at  first  glance  (Fig.  198).   The  mouth  is  opened 
and  can  not  be  closed  again.    It  is  usually  not  so  widely  opened  as  in 
21 
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Fig.  198,  but  only  half  way.  The  chin,  teeth,  and  angles  of  the  jaw 
are  pushed  forward  correspondingly.  The  jaw  is  held  fast  in  its  ab- 
normal position,  the  cheeks  are  flattened  and  lengthened,  a  correspond- 
ing depression  is  felt  in  front  of  the  tragus,  in  the  situation  of  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulation,  and  in  front  of  this  is  the  condyloid 
process. 

When  but  one  Bide  is  dislocated  the  symptoms  are  not  so  marked. 
Here  again  the  half-opened  month  can  not  be  closed.  The  chin  is 
pushed  toward  the  uninjured  side,  and  it  is  only  on  the  dislocated  side 
that  one  feels  the  depression  at  the  site  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation  and  the  condyloid  process,  which  has  been  pushed  forward. 

The  treatment  of  these  dislocations  consists  in  their  reduction  in  the 
following  manner:  The  patient  sits  in  a.  chair  and  his  head  is  firmly 
held  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant  placed  on  both  sides  in  the  vicinity  of 


Fio.  198. — Bilateral  forward  dislocation 
of  the  lower  jaw. 


Fig.  199. — Reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the 
lower  jaw. 


the  ears.  The  head  should  be  turned  a  little  upward.  The  surgeon, 
standing  in  front  of  the  patient,  then  seizes  the  lower  jaw  in  such  a 
way  that  both  thumbs  arc  laid  upon  the  molar  teeth,  while  the  other 
fingers  clasp  the  jaw  outside  and  underneath  (see  Fig.  199).  The  jaw 
is  then  pressed  downward  with  the  thumbs,  the  chin  somewhat  raised, 
and  the  jaw  simultaneously  pressed  backward.  The  thumbs  must  be 
quickly  withdrawn  from  the  mouth,  or  they  may  be  bitten  when  the 
jaws  snap  together.  If  the  object  is  not  accomplished  in  this  way  it 
is  well,  in  case  of  bilateral  dislocation,  to  attempt  reduction  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  The  coronoid  process  is  sometimes 
firmly  caught,  in  which  case  one  should  try  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
by  pressing  the  coronoid  process  backward.  Success  is  sometimes  easily 
attained  in  this  way  (Maisonneuve,  Nelaton,  Busch). 
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Immediate  success  generally  attends  the  method  first  mentioned, 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  even  experienced  surgeons  fail.  These 
are  usually  dislocations  that  are  complicated  by  a  narrow  rent  in  the 
capsule  or  by  fractures.  In  these  severe  cases  the  patient  should  be 
anaesthetized.  If  reduction  can  not  then  he  accomplished,  the  site  of 
the  dislocation  must  be  exposed  aseptically,  and  after  the  obstacles  have 
been  removed  reposition  will  be  possible.  Resection  of  the  condyloid 
process  has  also  proved  successful.  A  similar  course  should  be  taken 
in  treating  old  dislocations. 

( )ne  case  of  habitual  dislocation,  which  had  recurred  about  three 
hundred  times  within  a  year,  was  permanently  cured  by  Genzmcr  by 
injections  of  the  tincture  of  iodine.  Patients  with  habitual  dislocation 
often  bring  the  jaw  back  into  place  themselves  by  the  proper  manipula- 
tions. Sometimes  even  a  first  dislocation  is  treated  by  the  patient 
himself,  or  by  one  unacquainted  with  surgery,  the  reduction  being  ac- 
complished by  a  blow  upon  the  chin. 

After  the  condyle  has  been  successfully  brought  back  into  place, 
the  lower  jaw  should  be  firmly  held  against  the  upper  jaw  by  means 
of  a  bandage,  and  the  patient  should  take  liquid  food  only.  For  some 
time  afterward  care  must  be  taken  not  to  open  the  mouth  too  wide, 
as  a  recurrence  easily  takes  place,  and  the  dislocation  may  become 
habitual. 

In  case  a  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  not  reduced,  functional  dis- 
turbances are  generally  somewhat  alleviated  spontaneously,  so  that  the 
jaw  becomes  movable  and  the  patient  can  chew  with  the  molars.  The 
forward  displacement,  however,  or,  in  case  only  one  side  is  dislocated,  the 
lateral  displacement,  usually  persists.  The  mouth  can  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
entirely  closed.    Complete  spontaneous  reduction  seldom  occurs. 

Rare  cases  are  found  of  backward  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  (re- 
troglenoid  luxation),  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
meatus.  This  may  result  from  a  kick,  for  example,  or  a  blow  upon  the 
chin  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 

The  symptoms  of  backward  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw,  compli- 
*  cated  by  fracture  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
are  a  corresponding  narrowing  or  complete  occlusion  of  the  meatus, 
bleeding  from  the  ear,  and  escape  of  a  sero-mucous  fluid  from  the  tym- 
panic cavity,  giving  rise,  perhaps,  to  the  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  base 
of  the  skull,  accompanied  by  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The 
mouth  is  likewise  partially  opened,  but  the  lower  teeth  are  behind  the 
upper  ones.  Isolated  fracture  through  the  glenoid  cavity  and  anterior 
wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  without  simultaneous  dislocation 
of  the  jaw,  also  occurs  (see  §  9). 
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Still  more  rare  are  simple  backward  dislocations  and  subluxations  of 
the  lower  jaw  without  simultaneous  fracture  (Croker,  King,  Thiem,  F. 
Steiner).  F.  Steiner  has  collected  from  literature  fifteen  cases  of  back- 
ward dislocation  and  subluxation  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  dislocation  arises 
from  gaping,  from  violently  pressing  the  teeth  together,  from  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  temporal  muscle,  from  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  lower 
jaw,  etc.  In  these  simple  backward  dislocations  the  condyloid  process 
of  the  lower  jaw  rests  behind  a  small  tubercle  (tuberculum  tympani- 
cum)  on  the  inferior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  in  front  of 
the  mastoid  process,  and  external  to  the  styloid  process.  This  cavity 
(the  fossa  tympanico-stylomastoidea),  in  which  the  dislocated  condyle 
rests,  is,  according  to  Thiem,  much  more  roomy  in  women  than  in  men. 
Complete  dislocation  is  therefore  almost  impossible  in  the  male  sex, 
though  two  cases  have  been  observed  (F.  Steiner). 

Backward  dislocations  are  reduced  by  drawing  the  lower  jaw  for- 
ward and  downward,  and  by  simultaneous  pressure  upon  the  condyle1 
in  the  same  direction.  If  the  dislocation  is  bilateral,  reduction  is  made 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  The  fragments  that  are  dis- 
placed in  the  direction  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  are  brought 
into  their  proper  position  by  means  of  dressing  forceps  or  the  like,  and 
then  the  meatus  is  packed  with  sterilized  iodoform  gauze.  Anchylosis 
of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  has  sometimes  resulted,  and  this 
is  best  remedied  by  resection  of  the  condyloid  process. 

§  47.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums. — Before  speaking 
in  detail  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  we  shall  review  certain  anatomical 
and  physiological  facts  relating  to  the  teeth,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  studying  the  pathology  and  therapy  of  these 
diseases. 

Man  lias,  as  is  well  known,  thirty-two  teeth  ;  but  since  the  last  molars— the 
wisdom  teeth,  so  called— are  often  wanting,  it  is  more  correct  to  give  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  as  the  average  number. 

Each  tooth  consists  of  the  crown,  which  projects  into  the  mouth  ;  the  neck, 
which  is  inclosed  by  the  edge  of  the  gum  ;  and.  lastly,  the  root,  embedded  in 
the  alveolus.  The  teeth  of  each  jaw  are  divided,  according  to  their  form  and 
position,  into  four  incisors,  and  on  each  side  one  canine,  two  bicuspids,  and 
three  molars.  The  last  of  the  molars  is  the.  wisdom  tooth,  so  called.  The 
canines,  on  account  of  their  position  below  the  eye,  arc  also  called  eye-teeth 
and  the  laity  very  often  falsely  attribute  diseases  of  the  eye  to  their  extraction. 

Each  tooth  is  composed,  first,  of  the  enamel  ;  secondly,  of  the  tooth  sub- 
stance proper,  the  ivory  or  dentine  ;  thirdly,  of  the  cement;  and,  fourthly,  of 
the  pulp  (see  Fig.  200).  As  is  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration,  the 
enamel  covers  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  grows  thinner  as  it  approaches  the 
neck,  and  then  ceases  with  a  sharply  defined  border.  The  enamel  consists 
of  minute  hexagonal  rods,  which  converge  toward  the  axis  of  the  tooth.  The 
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Fig.  200.— Longitudinal 
section  of  a  tooth  : 
S,  enamel  ;  I),  den- 
tine ;  P,  pulp-cavity ; 
and  C,  cement. 


outer  surface  of  the  enamel  is  covered  with  a  structureless  membrane,  which 
is  a  product  of  the  connective-tissue  dentinal  sac  and  the  membrana  pra* 
formativa,  which  is  epithelial  in  origin. 

Dentine  forms  the  body  proper  of  the  tooth.    It  consists  of  dental  tubuli, 
which  run  from  the  pulp  cavity  to  the  periphery,  and  there  divide  and  anasto- 
mose with  one  another.    The  dental  tubuli  contain  the  dentinal  fibres  or 
fibrillae.    Between  the  dentine  and  the  cement  is  the 
globular  layer,  so  called,  which  consists  of  spherical 
bodies  with  free  spaces  between,  the  so-called  inter- 
globular spaces. 

The  cement  forms  the  outer  layer  of  the  root.  It 
begins  on  the  neck  of  the  tooth  and  grows  thicker  as  it 
approaches  the  root.  It  is  the  softest  part,  and  consists, 
like  bone,  of  concentric  lamellae  and  bone  cells.  The 
cement  forms  during  the  entire  life,  whereas  the  den- 
tine and  enamel  do  not.  The  latter  are  to  be  regarded 
as  completed  structures. 

The  pulp  is  the  tooth's  organ  of  nutrition  and  sen- 
sation. It  consists  of  fibrillary  connective  tissue  with 
interposed  cells,  mostly  spindle-shaped,  and  of  numer- 
ous vessels  and  nerves.  A  distinction  is  made  between 
the  crown  pulp  and  the  root  pulp,  which  extends  into 
each  root  of  the  tooth.  The  outer  layer  of  the  pulp 
consists  of  odontoblasts. 

The  periosteum,  or  peridentium,  lies  between  the  alveolus  and  the  root. 
It  is  connected  with  the  pulp,  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw,  and  the  gum. 

The  gum  (gingiva),  the  extension  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
has  a  very  rich  blood  supply,  but  a  comparatively  poor  nerve  supply.  It  sur- 
rounds the  neck  of  the  tooth. 

The  nerves  of  the  teeth  have  their  origin  in  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  the 
upper  teeth  being  supplied  by  branches  of  the  infraorbital  and  the  lower  teeth 
by  the  inferior  dental.  The  arteries  for  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  come  from 
the  internal  maxillary. 

For  the  preparation  of  microscopic  sections  of  teeth,  together  with  the 
soft  parts,  Weil  suggests  that  a  part  of  the  crown  or  root  be  removed,  laid 
in  Midlers  fluid,  then  in  a  solution  of  chromosmic  acid  or  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, and  hardened  in  alcohol. 

Development  of  the  Teeth.— The  first  rudiment  of  the  teeth  appears  at 
about  the  fifth  month  of  foetal  life,  and  consists  in  an  aggregation  of  epithe- 
lial cells,  the  so-called  dental  ridge.  The  enamel  germ  (Kolliker)  then  pushes 
itself  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  jaw  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
mass  of  cells,  and  the  connective-tissue  papilla  or  dentine  germ  grows  toward 
it.  While  the  enamel  germ  and  that  of  the  dentine  change  into  enamel,  and 
dentine  after  the  differentiation  of  their  cells,  the  dentinal  sac  surrounds  the 
rudimentary  tooth  in  the  form  of  a  connective-tissue  covering. 

The  first  dentition— that  is,  the  appearance  of  the  milk  teeth  in  the  mouth 
of  the  child— is  usually  as  follows:  First  come  the  central  incisors  of  the 
lower  jaw.  when  the  child  is  from  six  to  eight  months  old.  From  two  to 
four  weeks  later  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  appear.   The  lower 
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lateral  incisors  follow  somewhere  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  month,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  the  upper  ones.  Somewhere  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six- 
teenth month  the  child  cuts  the  lower  anterior  molars,  between  the  fifteenth 
and  the  twentieth  month  the  lower  canines,  and  between  the  twentieth  and 
thirtieth  month  the  lower  posterior  molars.  The  corresponding  upper  teeth 
follow  in  each  case,  in  from  two  to  four  weeks.  For  a  child  to  have  the 
lower  incisors  at  birth  is  a  rare  exception.  Scheff  mentions  as  examples 
Richard  III,  Mazarin,  Louis  XIV,  and  Mirabeau. 

The  number  of  temporary  teeth  is  twenty.  These  should  also  be  carefully 

cared  for  and  treated. 

The  eruption  of  the  temporary  teeth  is  attended  with  a  certain  amount 
of  pain  and  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  When  chil- 
dren are  passing  through  the  so-called  "teething"  periods  there  is  sometimes 
considerable  disturbance  of  health,  but  this  has  been  much  exaggerated. 
Diarrhoea,  coughing,  suppuration  of  the  jaws  and  -ums,  diseases  of  the  skin, 
systemic  diseases,  etc.,  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth.  I  do  not  deny,  however,  that  reflex  convulsions  may  occur.  It  is  well, 
sometimes,  when  the  cutting  is  difficult,  to  lessen  the  irritation  and  help  the 
eruption  of  the  tooth  by  means  of  an  incision. 

The  loss  of  the  milk  teeth  and  the  appearance  of  the  permanent  teeth 
usually  begin  in  the  seventh  year.  As  is  well  known,  however,  the  perma- 
nent teeth  are  in  process  of  development  while  the  milk  teeth  are  still  pres- 
ent The  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  begins  with  the  appearance  of  the 
iii'st  permanent  molar  on  each  side  behind  the  second  temporary  molar,  first, 
in  the  lower  and  then  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  other  teeth  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  the  lower  teeth  in  each  case  appearing  first:  In  the  eighth  and 
ninth  year  come  the  middle  incisors,  in  the  tenth  year  the  first  bicuspid,  in 
the  eleventh  year  the  canine,  in  the  twelfth  year  the  second  bicuspid,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  year  the  second  molars.  Then  comes  an  interval*  The  last 
four  teeth,  the  back  molars  or  wisdom  teeth,  appear,  as  a  rule,  between  the 
sixteenth  and  twenty-fourth  year,  sometimes  much  later.  They  often  come 
only  in  part,  on  one  side,  for  instance,  and  they  are  sometimes  absent  alto- 
gether. 

The  cutting  of  the  wisdom  teeth  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  severe  irri- 
tation (angina  den  la  ria  ).  It  is  often  necessary  to  incise  the  sensitive  mucous 
membrane  which  covers  the  tooth,  or  to  remove  it  altogether  by  the  use  of 
the  cautery. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  persons  have  trouble  between  their  eighteenth 
and  thirtieth  years,  according  to  Magilot,  in  cutting  the  lower  wisdom  tooth 
(third  molar).  This  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
gums  and  the  periosteum,  the  tonsils,  the  pharynx,  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
(gingivitis,  stomatitis,  tonsilitis,  pharyngitis,  difficulty  in  swallowing  [angina 
dentaria], periostitis,  ostitis,  etc.).  In  case  of  suppurative  periostitis  and  osti- 
tis, the  wisdom  teeth  must  be  extracted.  The  difficulty  in  cutting  the  third 
molar  always  results  from  a  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  and  the  amount  of  space  left  on  the  jaw.  Inflammation  ensues, 
which  is  intensified  and  extended  by  microbic  infection,  especially  when  the 
mouth  is  unclean,  and  suppuration  may  result. 

Statements  concerning  the  appearance  of  a  third  dentition  in  old  age  be- 
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long  to  the  realm  of  fable.  If  an  apparent  third  eruption  takes  place  in 
later  life,  it  is  really  only  a  delayed  cutting  of  the  permanent  teeth. 

The  change  from  one  det&ition  to  the  other  takes  place  as  follows :  The 
crowns  of  the  permanent  teeth  grow  upward,  and  by  pressure  cause  absorp- 
tion of  the  roots  of  the  first  teeth,  so  that  the  latter  are  loosened,  and  gradu- 
ally pushed  upward  till  they  fall  out  of  themselves. 

Disturbances  in  the  development  of  the  teeth  are  manifold.  I  mention 
only  the  excessive  and  deficient  formation  of  crown  and  root,  bends  and  dis- 
tortions of  the  same,  coalescence  with  adjoining  teeth,  tumours  (odontomata), 
anomalous  position  of  the  teeth,  superfluous  teeth,  the  formation  of  too  few 
teeth,  etc.  Superfluous  teeth  are,  as  a  rule,  outside  the  regular  row,  though 
they  may  stand  in  a,  line  with  the  others.  Five  or  six  incisors,  for  example, 
have  been  observed  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw.  Superfluous  teeth  also  appear 
in  connection  with  a  cleft  jaw,  as  the  result  of  a  splitting  <>f  the  enamel  germ. 
B.  Sachs  explains  in  this  way  the  appearance  of  the  third  incisors  in  cases  of 
cleft  jaw.  When  the  formation  of  the  teeth  is  defective,  the  upper  canine  or 
the  small  incisors  are  likely  to  be  absent,  and.  most  frequently  of  all,  one  of 
the  wisdom  teeth  is  wanting.  Sometimes  the  missing  tooth  is  retained  within 
the  alveolus,  either  because  it  is  abnormally  situated  or  because  the  adjoin- 
ing teeth  are  too  near  together. 

Anomalous  positions  of  the  teeth  are  of  great  practical  importance  They 
are  generally  due  to  lack  of  room,  the  jaw  being  too  small.  Sometimes  the 
first  teeth  remain  too  long,  or  the  misplaced  tooth  may  be  a  superfluous  one. 
When  the  jaw  is  too  small,  the  entire  row  may,  in  extreme  cases,  be  irregu- 
lar, so  that  the  teeth  stand,  here  and  there,  behind  or  over  each  other,  instead 
of  being  side  by  side.  In  such  cases,  certain  teeth — a  canine  or  a  molar,  for 
example — should  be  extracted,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  others,  especially 
the  incisors.  If  the  permanent  teeth  come  crookedly,  above  or  beside  the 
milk  teeth,  the  necessary  ones  of  the  latter  should  be  extracted,  and  then  the 
permanent  teeth,  with  the  aid,  it  may  be,  of  the  dentist,  brought  into  place. 
I  refer  to  text-books  on  dental  surgery  for  information  concerning  the  tech- 
nique of  brino-ino-  misplaced  teeth  into  position  by  pressure  and  traction. 

Caries  of  the  Teeth. — Of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  I  mention  first, 
as  most  important,  caries— that  is,  the  progressive  destruction  of  the 
enamel,  above  all,  of  the  dentine,  and  least  of  all,  of  the  cement. 
Caries  always  begins  on  the  surface  of  the  tooth,  especially  in  the  region 
of  the  neck  and  in  the  grooves  of  the  crown.  Gray-white,  black,  or 
greenish  spots  usually  form  at  first.  After  destruction  of  the  enamel 
rods  the  work  of  destruction  extends  to  the  dentine  and  here  gradually 
advances. 

Caries  is  due  mainly  to  the  formation  of  an  acid  by  the  action  of 
which  the  substance  of  the  tooth  is  decalcified.  It  then  softens  and 
crumbles  to  pieces.  A cc<  >rding  to  Klebs,  Miller,  Th.  David,  and  others, 
the  final  cause  of  caries  is  to  be  sought  in  the  presence  of  microbes, 
especially  the  Leptothrix  bueeaUs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  varied 
forms  of  microbes  are  always  found  in  connection  with  caries,  and 
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mould  fungi  as  well.   Garten  has  cultivated  twenty-four  acid-producing 
micro-organisms  from  carious  teeth.    In  addition  to  the  acid-producing 
micro-organisms  there  is  a  second  kind  by  which,  in  the  later  stage  of 
demolition  caused  by  caries,  the  decalcified  material  is  removed.  There 
were  nine,  according  to  Garten,  out  of  the  twenty-four  acid-producing 
micro-organisms  which  liquefied  gelatine — that  is,  which  dissolved  albu- 
min.   An  erosion  of  the  enamel  takes  place  first,  and  then  the  dentine 
is  attacked.    Erosions  of  the  enamel  may  also  be  caused  by  mechanical 
means.    It  is  not  yet  known  what  special  acid  is  most  active  in  caries; 
probably  Beveral  acids  arc  concerned.   According  to  Schlenker,  the  cuti- 
cula  dentis  is  decomposed  by  pepsin  and  various  acids — vegetable  acids, 
for  example.   Several  predisposing  influences  play,  at  all  events,  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  caries.  These  are,  especially,  heredity, 
pregnancy,  severe  constitutional  diseases,  diabetes,  for  example,  tropho- 
neurotic disturbances,  and,  above  all,  uncleanliness.   Hesse  has  observed 
a  peculiar  form  of  caries  in  the  teeth  of  bakers,  on  the  labial  and  buccal 
surfaces,  resulting  from  breathing  in  sugar  dust  ("  sugar  caries"),  which, 
by  fermentation,  changes  into  an  acid  that  erodes  the  teeth.    Caries  in 
children,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  nursing  bottle,  is  to  be  explained 
in  the  same  way. 

The  symptoms  of  caries  are  partly  objective,  partly  subjective.  The 
objective  signs  are  discoloration  and  progressive  decay  of  the  diseased 
tooth.    The  subjective  symptoms  usually  appear  only  when  the  caries 
is  more  advanced.    The  tooth  is  generally  sensitive  first  to  differences 
of  temperature.    As  the  process  approaches  the  pulp  more  actual  pain 
is  felt.    The  exposed  dentine,  bared  of  enamel,  can  occasion  violent 
toothache,  inasmuch  as  the  exposed  dentinal  fibres  within  the  dental 
tubules  transmit  to  the  pulp  the  effects  of  injurious  influences  from 
without,  such  as  changes  of  temperature,  mechanical  and  chemical  irri- 
tation, and  especially  sweetness  or  acidity  of  the  food.    Later,  how- 
ever, the  exposed  dentine  is  less  sensitive  because  the  dentinal  fibres 
and  dental  tubules  are  destroyed  and  the  communication  with  the  pulp 
is  interrupted.    If  the  pulp  cavity  is  opened  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
pain  may  be  excruciating.    After  the  opening  of  the  pulp  cavity  there 
often  ensues,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  pathogenic  microbes 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pulp  (purulent  pulpitis),  which  may 
extend  to  the  periosteum  of  the  root  and  alveolus  and  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  jaw.    In  the  latter  case  a  so-called  alveolar  abscess  en- 
sues.   The  diseased  tooth  must  then  be  removed,  as  otherwise  a  fistula 
results  and  progressive  necrosis  of  the  bone  may  follow.  Spreading 
suppurative  processes  of  this  kind  not  infrequently  break  through  into 
the  antrum  of  Highmore  and  give  rise  to  empyema  of  the  latter.  I 
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once  operated  upon  a  very  extensive  empyema  of  the  antrum  caused 
in  this  way,  accompanied  by  partial  necrosis  of  its  walls.  The  patient 
was  in  -Teat  danger  of  death  from  pyaemia  because  the  dentist  had  not 
provided  sufficiently  for  the  escape  of  the  great  amount  of  pus  that  had 
collected  and  of  the  sequestrum.  In  another  case  I  saw  a  septic  phleg- 
mon of  the  neck  result  from  an  alveolar  abscess.  I  was  called  too  late. 
The  patient  died  of  sepsis  on  the  second  day  of  treatment,  in  spite  of 
free  incisions  and  drainage.  Extensive  suppurative  inflammation  was 
found  in  the  lungs. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  progressive  suppuration  does  not  attend 
caries,  but  a  chronic,  non-suppurative  inflammation  with  the  formation 
of  granulations,  as  a  result  of  which  the  pulp  is  more  or  less  shut  off. 
Thus  by  obliteration  of  the  contents  of  the  pulp  cavity  teeth  may  be 
lost  without  pain.  This  chronic,  non-suppurative  inflammation  may, 
however,  at  any  moment,  in  consequence  of  microbic  infection,  lead  to 
acute  exacerbations. 

The  course  and  prognosis  of  caries  are  good  if  it  is  discovered  early, 
while  the  pulp  and  periosteum  are  still  intact.  If  the  pulp  cavity  has 
been  opened,  the  suppurative  inflammation  that  has  been  described  may 
follow.  The  course  of  caries  is,  as  a  rule,  slow  ;  sometimes,  however,  it 
is  more  acute  and  reaches  the  pulp  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  A 
tooth  thus  affected  is  always  a  source  of  danger  to  the  neighbouring 
teeth,  caries  being,  so  to  speak,  of  an  infectious  nature.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  process  is  often  found  to  affect  the  adjoining  surfaces  of  two 
teeth.  It  is  on  this  account  all  the  more  important  that  caries  should 
be  discovered  early  and  treated. 

The  treatment  of  caries  of  the  teeth  should  first  of  all,  if  possible, 
be  conservative.  Only  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  process  is  far  ad- 
vanced, should  the  diseased  tooth  be  removed.  To  check  the  progress 
of  caries  and  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  destroyed  substance,  resort 
should  be  had,  first  of  all,  to  filling  the  cavity  with  certain  materials. 
The  German  words  plornMren  and  plombe,  which  are  used  in  this  con- 
nection, are  derived  from  plumbum  (lead),  which  was  formerly  much 
used  for  filling. 

The  Technique  of  filling  Teeth  belongs  to  the  province  of  dentistry,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  text-books  on  this  specialty.  The  following  brief 
remarks  will  suffice  here  :  The  softened  substanceof  the  tooth  is  removed  by 
instruments  adapted  to  cutting  and  boring,  and  the  cavity  is  prepared  for  the 
filling.  The  materials  most  used  for  fillings  are  amalgam,  cement,  and  gold. 
By  amalgam  is  meant  a  combination  of  one  or  several  metals  with  mercury. 
The  substance  thus  formed  quickly  hardens.  '  The  amalgams  most  used  at 
present  contain  gold,  silver,  and  tin.  The  cements  that  are  used  are  semi 
metallic,  consisting  of  zinc  oxide  and  a  chloride-of-zinc  solution.    They  are 
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not  so  durable  as  amalgam  and  gold,  but  they  are  less  noticeable,  as  they  can 
be  made  to  correspond  with  the  tooth  in  colour.  Gold  is  used  in  the  form  of 
gold  foil  (gold  leaf)  and  as  crystal  or  sponge  gold.  Gold  is  expensive,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  a  most  excellent  and  durable  material  for  filling.  It  can  be 
used  only  for  cavities  whose  walls  are  strong  enough  to  stand  the  pressure 
which  is  necessary  in  filling  with  gold.  Tin  foil  is.  so  far  as  I  know,  little 
used  at  present,  and  lead  foil  not  at  all. 

Tin  foil  is  inserted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soft  gold  material,  but  with 
less  pressure.  It  fits  itself  admirably  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness,  is  well  suited  for  the  use  of  beginners  who  wish  to 
learn  the  art  of  filling  with  gold. 

Hill's  tilling  is  a  preparation  of  gutta-percha,  used  either  as  a  tempo- 
rary filling  or  to  protect  teeth  which  are  very  sensitive  from  the  action,  for 
the  time  being,  of  injurious  influences  from  without.  If  the  pulp  cavity  has 
been  opened  as  the  result  of  caries,  it  should,  if  still  unaffected,  be  covered 
with  a  '•  cap."  and  the  filling  placed  over  this.  If.  however,  the  pulp  cavity 
is  already  diseased  it  should  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  caustics  (so-called  "  kill- 
ing the  nerve  "),  cleaned  out,  and  filled.  Teeth  thus  filled,  though  without  a 
pulp  cavity,  may  perforin  their  function  for  a  long  time. 

Diseases  of  the  Pulp  Cavity. -One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
toothache  is  the  opening  of  the  pulp  cavity  as  the  result  of  caries, 
and  its  consequent  exposure  to  the  action  of  harmful  influences  from 
without,  especially  that  of  microbes.  However,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  dentine,  exposed  through  the  loss  of  its  enamel,  may,  by 
means  of  the  dentinal  fibres  in  the  dental  tubuli,  carry  over  to  the  un- 
exposed pulp  the  effects  of  in  jurious  influences  (differences  of  tempera- 
ture, mechanical  and  chemical  action),  and  also  occasion  pain.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  exposed  dentine  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth  (where 
there  is  no  enamel),  when  the  gum  recedes  in  consequence  of  absorp- 
tion of  the  alveolar  process.  The  pain  in  this  case  is  very  character- 
istic. It  begins  suddenly,  the  moment  the  injurious  influence  is  at 
work,  and  ceases  simultaneously  with  the  disturbing  cause.  The  den- 
tine loses  its  sensitiveness  later,  as  has  been  said,  because  the  shrunken 
dentinal  fibres  and  dental  tubules  no  longer  transmit  the  effects  of 
the  disturbing  influence  to  the  pulp  cavity.  When  the  pulp  has  been 
exposed  in  consequence  of  caries,  and  is  not  shut  off  by  the  formation 
of  granulations,  it  frequently  becomes  acutely  inflamed,  partly  from 
microbic  infection  and  partly  from  purely  chemical  irritation.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  pulp  sometimes  occurs  also  in  teeth  that  have  been  filled, 
in  consequence,  for  example,  of  the  breaking  through  of  its  very  thin 
covering. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  pulp  (acute  pulpitis)  is  characterized  by  very 
severe  pain,  which  is  frequently  not  confined  to  t  he  diseased  tooth,  but  spreads 
to  the  neighbouring  teeth  and  to  all  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  of  the 
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affected  side  of  the  head,  or  even  of  the  entire  face.  In  this  case  a  careful 
search  for  caries  must  be  made  with  the  mirror,  especially  upon  the  surfaces 
thai  arc  in  contact,  in  order  to  find  the  right  tooth.  Sometimes  the  inflamed 
and  swollen  pulp  tissue  bulges  out.  The  pain  may.  moreover,  be  caused  by 
tumours  in  the  pulp  cavity  without  the  appearance  of  anything  abnormal  on 
the  outside. 

Acute  pulpitis  may  pass  into  the  chronic  form,  which  runs  its  course  with 
little  or  no  pain.  In  other  cases  this  is  the  form  in  winch  pulpitis  begins, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  painful  exacerbations.  Teeth 
affected  by  caries  may  thus  wholly  disappear  without  pain.  Occasionally 
polypous,  v  a  scalar' outgrowths  of  the  pulp  protrude  into  the  mouth.  This 
happens,  for  example,  in  decayed  molars,  chewing  being  frequently  inter- 
fered with.    The  tooth  must  be  extracted  in  such  cases,  if  it  can  not  be  tilled. 

Pulpitis,  in  other  cases,  goes  on  to  suppuration  (purulent  pulpitis).  The 
amount  of  pus  is  very  variable,  and  the  suppuration  often  spreads,  as  has  been 
already  said,  to  the  periosteum  and  gum. 

Treatment  of  Pulpitis. — The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of  pul- 
pitis is  to  relieve  the  pain.  To  this  end  narcotics  are  used.  Mor- 
phine, chloroform,  or  tincture  of  opium  are  dropped  upon  a  piece 
of  cotton  and  put  into  the  diseased  tooth.  Popow  recommends  a 
one-twentieth-per-cent  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  as  very 
effective  in  toothache.  Better  than  this  is  a  thorough  disinfection 
of  the  pulp  cavity  by  the  application  of  arsenic  paste  and  pure 
carbolic  acid.  Arsenious  acid  works  very  quickly,  with  or  without 
carbolic  acid.  Arsenic  paste  generally  consists  of  one  part  arsenious 
acid,  three  parts  morphine,  and  a  little  creosote.  The  tooth  is  deprived 
of  its  sensitiveness  (so-called  "  nerve-killing")  by  pressing  into  the  cavity 
a  bit  of  this  paste  about  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin.  As  a  protection 
against  outside  influences,  cotton,  or,  better,  wax  or  tooth  resin  (a  solu- 
tion of  mastic  in  ether  or  of  sandarac  in  alcohol)  may  be  used.  The 
pain  is  increased  by  the  action  of  arsenic  paste  and  carbolic  acid,  but 
it  soon  disappears.  Good  results  also  follow  the  use,  first,  of  a  mix- 
ture of  carbolic  acid  and  tannin,  and  then  of  arsenic  paste  (Witzel). 
According  to  Scheff,  arsenic  paste  should  be  used  when  the  exposed 
pulp  is  inflamed  as  a  whole,  but  in  milder  cases,  when  the  inflammation 
affects  only  a  part  of  the  pulp,  lie  prefers  carbolic  acid.  The  treatment 
with  carbolic  acid  or  arsenic  paste  may  be  repeated  after  a  day  or  two 
if  necessary. 

After  the  inflamed  pulp  cavity  has  lost  its  sensitiveness,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  carbolic  acid  or  arsenic  paste,  it  is  care- 
fully exposed  and  cauterized  and,  after  the  removal  of  the  cauterized 
part,  "capped"  with  a  protecting  cover — e.  g.,  with  phenol  cement, 
( )ver  this  is  placed  the  filling  of  amalgam  or  other  material.  Any  ex- 
posed pulp  cavity,  though  it  be  not  inflamed,  should  be  covered  in  this 
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way,  as  a  protection  against  the  pressure  of  the  tilling.  Where  there 
is  a  general  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  pulp,  the  latter  should 
be  entirely  removed  by  the  use  of  arsenic  paste,  and  the  tooth  then 
filled,  after  careful  disinfection  of  the  entire  pulp  cavity  within. 

If  a  pulpitis  has  led  to  an  alveolar  abscess,  the  tooth  must  be  ex- 
tracted as  soon  as  possible. 

For  tumours  of  the  pulp  cavity,  see  page  322. 

Brief  mention  should  here  be  made  of  the  fact  that  with  increasing 
age  the  pulp  cavity,  as  a  rule,  constantly  becomes  smaller,  in  conse- 
quence of  proliferation  of  the  dentine.  Calcification  and  fatty  and 
colloid  degeneration  of  the  pulp  are  also  sometimes  observed. 

Dental  and  Alveolar  Periostitis. — The  periosteum  of  the  roots  and 
of  the  alveoli  are  in  close  contact.  They  are  both  well  supplied  with 
vessels  and  nerves,  so  that  when  inflamed  they  cause  great  pain. 
Acute  periostitis  occurs  especially  after  inflammation  and  suppuration 
of  the  pulp  cavity,  caused  by  caries;  or  the  reverse  may  take  place, 
acute  inflammation  of  the  gum  and  acute  periostitis  appearing  first, 
and  then  extending  secondarily  to  the  pulp  cavity. 

It  is  characteristic  of  acute  periostitis  that  the  teeth,  in  consequence 
of  the  infiltration  and  exudation  in  the  alveoli,  are,  as  it  were,  lifted 
our.  The  patient  asserts  that  one  tooth  is  longer  or  higher  than  the 
others.  The  pain  is  increased  by  touching  the  tooth  and  by  chewing. 
If  suppuration  results,  there  may  be  a  considerable  rise  in  temperature. 
There  are  several  directions  in  which  the  pus  may  wTork  its  way  out- 
ward— e.  g.,  along  the  periosteum  of  the  root  and  neck  of  the  tooth,  or 
through  the  alveolar  process  and  gum.  Before  breaking  through  the 
gum,  the  pus  generally  collects  in  the  form  of  a  larger  or  smaller  ab- 
scess between  the  bone  and  the  mucous  membrane  (alveolar  abscess 
or  parulis).  In  case  of  extensive  inflammation  and  suppuration,  espe- 
cially of  the  molars,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  inflam- 
matory lockjaw  results,  as  a  rule,  so  that  the  mouth  can  only  be  opened 
under  anaesthesia  by  the  use  of  Roser's  or  Heister's  mouth  gag. 
After  the  abscess  has  opened  spontaneously  or  with  the  aid  of  an  inci- 
sion, a  corresponding  amount  of  puts  is  evacuated.  Not  infrequently, 
as  we  have  seen,  extensive  suppuration  follows  a  periostitis,  which 
may  break  through  into  the  antrum  or  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa 
as  far  as  the  base  of  the  skull,  followed,  it  may  be,  by  a  fatal  menin- 
gitis, septicaemia,  or  pyaemia.  A  resulting  deep  abscess  of  the  neck 
may  also,  as  we  saw  above,  cause  a  fatal  result. 

In  cases  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  root  of  the  tooth  a  fis- 
tula often  remains,  after  the  pus  has  broken  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  or  through  the  outer  skin,  which  only  closes  after 
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the  extraction  of  the  diseased  tooth  or  root.  These  fistulse  sometimes 
perforate  the  skin  near  the  orbit  and  at  the  inner  cantlms,  and  can 
easily  be  mistaken  for  fistulse  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  A  fistula  of  this 
kind  in  the  cheek  may,  at  first  glance,  be  mistaken  for  one  from  the 
salivary  duct.  In  other  cases  the  suppurative  process  descends  toward 
the  neck  and  points  there.  Nicolai  observed  a  fistulous  opening  of 
this  sort  on  the  chest.  The  diagnosis  is  usually  easily  made  by  the  use 
of  a  probe.    The  probe  always  leads  to  the  diseased  tooth. 

Not  infrequently  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  process  results  which  is 
usually  circumscribed.  Since  the  maxillary  bones  are  very  vascular, 
an  apparently  well-developed  necrosis  of  ten  disappears  entirely. 

Chronic  suppuration  of  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  tubercular 
character  is  sometimes  observed. 

Complete  return  to  the  normal  may  occur  at  any  stage  of  an  acute 
periostitis,  even  without  the  formation  of  pus.  Most  frequently,  how- 
ever, suppuration  follows,  with  a  discharge  of  pus  externally. 

The  treatment  of  periostitis  consists,  in  the  beginning,  before  sup- 
puration is  present,  in  painting  the  gum  with  tincture  of  iodine  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  tooth,  and  in  an  incision  for  drawing  off 
the  blood.  If  a  filled  tooth  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  the  filling 
must  be  removed.  If  the  pain  continues,  the  case  is  probably  one  of 
suppurative  periostitis.  If  suppuration  does  take  place  and  an  abscess 
forms,  extraction  of  the  diseased  tooth  is  indicated,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  abscess  should  be  opened  and  cleansing  mouth  washes  of  boric 
acid,  chlorate  of  potash,  or  permanganate  of  potash  used  during  the 
next  few  days.  If  there  is  retention  of  pus,  the  edges  of  the  abscess 
cavity  must,  if  adherent,  be  separated  again  by  means  of  a  probe.  In 
case  the  suppuration  spreads  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  jaw  or  the 
neck,  liberal  incisions  must  be  made,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  pus  is  found 
it  should  be  given  a  free  exit.  In  case  of  empyema  of  the  antrum,  the 
latter  should  be  opened  and  drained,  access  being  gained  either  from 
a  fistula  in  the  alveolar  process,  if  present,  or  from  the  nasal  cavity 
(see  §  49). 

Warm  poultices,  which  were  formerly  thought  so  much  of,  should 
be  entirely  discarded.  It  is  better  to  make  an  incision  at  once,  even 
before  suppuration  has  begun. 

If  there  is  a  fistula,  rapid  healing  generally  follows  the  removal  of 
the  diseased  tooth.  If  extraction,  however,  is  not  sufficient,  the  fistu- 
lous tract  should  be  opened  up  and  scraped  out  with  a  small  sharp 
spoon.  In  case  an  external  fistula  has  become  retracted  to  any  great 
extent  and  causes  a  disfigurement,  it  should  be  removed  by  two  ellip- 
tical incisions  and  the  wound  sutured  with  fine  silk.    If  a  fistula  per- 
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sists  in  spite  of  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  there  is  probably  necrosis 
of  the  alveolar  process.  In  such  cases  the  spontaneous  separation 
of  the  sequestrum  may  be  awaited,  antiseptic  mouth  washes  being 
used  meanwhile,  or  the  healing  process  may  be  hastened  by  removal  of 
the  necrotic  piece  of  bone  by  means  of  the  chisel.  Exceptional  cases 
have  been  observed,  in  which  such  extensive  necrosis  has  resulted 
from  an  alveolar  abscess  that  all  the  teeth  of  one  side  of  the  jaw 
were  lost. 

Causes  of  Toothache.— So  far  as  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  which  have  been 
described  are  concerned,  the  causes  of  toothache,  which  is  so  prevalent,  are, 
especially,  caries,  with  exposure  of  the  pulp,  pulpitis,  periostitis,  and  the 
presence  of  tumours  within  the  pulp  cavity,  particularly  internal  odont- 
omes.  The  exposure  of  the  dentine  by  loss  of  the  enamel  occasions,  as  we 
have  seen,  only  temporary  pain,  resulting:  from  differences  of  temperature, 
the  influence  of  certain  articles  of  food,  etc.  The  application  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  (1  in  10)  is  very  serviceable  for  these  cases.  For 
toothache  caused  by  caries  and  pulpitis,  Popow  recommends  a  one-twen- 
tieth-per-cent  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash.  We  have,  however,  al- 
ready discussed  the  treatment  of  toothache  arising  from  the  various  causes 
that  have  been  mentioned. 

Rheumatic  toothache,  so  called,  without  apparent  pathological  changes  in 
the  teeth,  is  not  so  common  as  many  suppose.  There  is,  no  doubt,  such  a 
thing  as  neuralgia  of  the  teeth,  similar  to  that  of  the  face,  resulting  particu- 
larly from  exostoses  on  the  tip  of  the  root,  and  from  the  above-mentioned 
odontomes  of  the  pulp.  It  is  well  known,  on  the  other  hand,  that  neuralgia 
of  the  second  and  third  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  has  often  been  falsely 
referred  to  disease  of  the  teeth,  and  that,  acting  under  this  mistake,  one  sound 
tooth  after  another  has  been  extracted  without  giving  relief. 

Tartar. — By  tartar  is  understood  a  limy  deposit,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  neck  of  the  tooth — that  is,  near  the  free  edge  of  the  gum.  It 
is  formed  most  abundantly  on  the  teeth  near  the  mouths  of  the  ducts  of  the 
salivary  glands — L  e.,  on  the  upper  molars  and  the  lower  incisors.  People 
who  live  luxuriously,  taking  soft  food,  are  more  subject  to  tartar,  whereas  the 
biting  of  hard  food  frees  the  teeth  more  or  less  from  the  deposit.  It  is  also 
common  where  there  is  carelessness  about  cleansing  the  teeth. 

Chemically,  tartar  is  composed  of  calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate,  to- 
gether with  numerous  bacteria  and  mould  fungi.  Its  colour  and  consistence 
vary,  being  usually  white  or  yellowish,  though  brown  or  black  tartar  is 
found,  particularly  among  smokers. 

Tartar  is  injurious  to  the  gums  and  to  the  teeth,  and  should  therefore  be  ' 
carefully  removed.  It  gradually  crowds  the  gum  hack,  and.  being  a  foreign 
body,  irritates  it  more  and  more,  until  inflammatory  swelling  and  bleeding 
result.  It  also  exercises  a n  injurious  influence  upon  the  alveolus.  The  latter 
begins  to  waste,  and  gradually  disappears  until  the  teeth  that  are  involved 
loosen  and  finally  fall  out  if  the  tartar  is  not  removed  in  time.  In  old  people 
the  quantity  is  often  so  great  that  the  teeth,  particularly  the  lower  incisors 
and  the  upper  molars,  are,  as  it  were,  cemented  together  by  it. 
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Fig.  201. 


-Instruments  for  the  removal  of  tartar 
and  a  dental  mirror. 


For  removing  tartar,  scraping-  or  chiselling  instruments  are  used,  the 
mirror  being  also  employed  so  as  to  insure  thorough  cleaning  of  the  [Dosterior 
surfaces  (Fig.  201).    The  proper  pre- 
cautions against  the  formation  of 
tartar  are  careful  cleansing  and  fre- 
quent examination  of  the  teeth. 

As  a  result  of  various  deposits, 
and  above  all  of  fungi,  green  and 
brown  discolorations  are  found,  par- 
ticularly on  the  incisors  and  canines. 
The  green  coating  is  caused  princi- 
pally by  the  presence  of  mould  fungi. 
Tiiese  deposits,  which  are  most  com- 
mon in  people  who  are  uncleanly  or 
in  poor  health,  adhere  closely  and 
can  not  be  removed  by  the  brush. 
The  discolorations  are  found  mostly 
on  the  enamel  and  the  dentine,  and 
are.  as  we  have  seen,  very  common 
in  connection  with  caries. 

Microbes  may  also  pass  from  the 
pulp  cavity  into  the  dental  tubuli,  as 
the  result  of  mycotic  disease  of  the 
former,  and  occasion  bluish-gray  or 
dark-gray  discolorations  of  the  teeth. 

The  latter  discoloration  often  occurs  in  connection  with  suppuration  of  the 
pulp  cavity.  The  teeth  are  also  discoloured  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  within  the  dental  tubuli. 

In  case  of  discolorations  of  this  sort,  particularly  when  caused  by  fungi 
upon  the  enamel  and  dentine,  a  dentist  should  be  consulted  at  any  early 
period,  in  order  that  the  material  may  be  removed  by  suitable  instruments. 
In  this  way  caries  may  often  be  averted  and  the  tooth  preserved. 

Fractures  of  the  Teeth. — Fractures  of  the  teeth  are  most  frequently 
caused  by  a  kick,  blow,  or  fall,  or  during  extraction.  Transverse,  oblique, 
and  longitudinal  fractures  are  distinguished  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  fracture.  When  the  separation  is  not  complete  and  the 
pulp  and  periosteum  are  not  too  much  crushed  and  torn,  union  may 
take  place  by  the  formation  of  a  callus.  When  a  small  piece  of  the 
tooth  is  broken  off,  without  exposing  the  pulp,  the  surface  of  the  frac- 
ture should  be  filed  smooth.  If  the  pulp  is  exposed  in  .consequence  of 
the  fracture,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  latter  uniting,  the  pulp 
should  be  capped,  or,  if  inflamed,  destroyed  by  caustics  and  filled. 
The  failing  piece  of  the  tooth  can  be  artificially  replaced  later. 

Dislocation  of  the  Teeth. — By  dislocation  of  a  tooth  is  meant  its 
complete  or  partial  separation  from  the  alveolus  as  the  result  of  an 
injury — e.  g.,  a  kick  or  fall.    Dislocation  may  be  accompanied  by  frac- 
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ture  of  the  tooth  or  the  alveolus.  Fractures  of  the  alveolus  often  oc- 
cur during  extraction,  particularly  when  there  is  a  bony  union  between 
it  and  the  tooth.  If  the  dislocation  is  incomplete,  the  tooth  still  remains 
in  part  within  the  alveolus,  and  may,  if  brought  back  into  its  normal 
position,  become  perfectly  firm  again.  Even  where  the  dislocation  is 
complete,  the  tooth  may  heal  in  place  again  within  the  alveolus  if  the 

latter  is  sufficiently  deep.  . 

When  reposition  of  a  tooth  (Mitscherlich,  Fredel,  Weil,  Ferner)  is 
attempted,  it  is  better  to  remove  a  part  of  the  point  of  the  root,  as  the 
tooth  can  not  he  replaced  exactly  in  its  former  position.  The  opera- 
tion must  be  done  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  as  the  replaced 
tooth  can  only  become  firm  again  when  suppuration  has  been  avoided. 
If  the  tooth  does  not  show  a  tendency  to  become  firm  and  changes  its 
position  easily,  it  may  he  firmly  bound  to  the  neighbouring  teeth  for 
the  time  being,  or  held  in  place  by  a  gutta-percha  splint.  Teeth  from 
a  cadaver  or  from  a  healthy  living  person  have  also  been  successfully 
inserted  in  place  of  diseased  teeth  in  case  the  alveolus  was  well  pre- 
served (David,  Guerard,  Mitscherlich).  The  reposition  of  diseased 
teeth  after  extraction  has  been  recently  recommended  again  and  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  Coleman,  Magitot,  Redard,  Hofia,  and  others. 
They  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  most  thorough  disinfection 
of  the  extracted  tooth  and  of  the  alveolus.  Any  depressions  caused  by 
the  removal  of  carious  places  may  be  filled  with  moist  cement.  Repo- 
sition of  the  teeth  is  of  the  greatest  theoretical  as  well  as  practical 
importance.  The  union  of  the  replaced  tooth  with  its  socket  is  brought 
about  mainly  by  the  periosteum.  There  may  be  a  primary  union,  from 
direct  apposition  of  the  alveolar  periosteum,  with  the  cement  of  the 
tooth.  Sometimes  absorption  of  the  substance  of  the  tooth  precedes  its 
union  within  the  socket,  and  this  may  lead  subsequently  to  expulsion 
of  the  tooth,  which  has  been  thus  reduced  in  size.  The  pulp  in  every 
replaced  tooth  becomes  necrotic.  The  pulp  cavity  of  the  tooth  that 
has  reunited  is  sometimes  filled  with  vascular  tissue  or  bone,  owing  to 
a  growth  of  periosteal  or  medullary  tissue  from  the  point  of  the  root 
or  from  the  sides  of  the  tooth  after  the  pulp  cavity  has  been  opened  by 
processes  of  absorption.  Replaced  teeth  generally  become  perfectly 
firm  in  from  three  to  four  weeks. 

Tumours  of  the  Teeth.— The  tumours  which  have  their  origin  in  the  teeth 
and  consist  of  dental  tissue  are  called  odontomes.  They  are  formed  particu- 
larly during  the  development  of  the  tooth,  as  the  result  of  proliferation  of 
odontoblasts  from  the  pulp  or  from  degenerated  tooth  germs.  Odontomes 
form  outgrowths  on  the  crown  or  the  root,  or  in  the  pulp  cavity  (so-called 
internal  odontomes).    Genuine  odontomes  are  rare,  and  are  confined,  accord- 
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ing  lo  Heath,  almost  exclusively  to  the  lower  jaw.  Lloyd  observed  an  odont- 
ome  in  the  upper  jaw.  Metnitz  has  given  a  detailed  description  of  five 
cases.  He  considers  deficiency  of  room,  abnormal  position  of  neighbouring 
teeth,  inflammatory  processes,  and  particularly  chronic  periostitis,  of  special 
etiological  importance.  Two  forms  of  odontome  can  be  distinguished,  the 
soft  and  the  hard — or  those  with  dentine  and  those  without,  The  exostoses 
that  appear  on  the  teeth  are  of  course  not  regarded'  as  odoutomes,  but  as 
osteomes.    They  arise  from  proliferation  of  osteoblasts. 

In  later  life  neoplasms,  usually  of  small  size,  sometimes  occur,  consisting 
of  enamel,  dentine,  or  cement,  or  mixed  tumours  may  be  developed  from  a 
combination  of  these  substances.  Emailoids,  dentinoids,  osteoids,  email- 
dentinoids,  and  dentine-osteoids  have  been  accordingly  distinguished  (Schleu 
ker).  Emailoids,  dentinoids,  and  email-dentinoids  develop  from  odonto- 
blasts; both  the  others  from  osteoblasts.  The  clinical  significance  of  all 
these  new  formations  is,  for  the  surgeon,  very  small,  and  it  need  only  be 
mentioned  that  particularly  the  odontomes  within  the  pulp  cavity  and 
those  that  have  their  origin  in  the  periosteum  of  the  roots  and  the  alveoli 
may  give  rise  to  severe  neuralgia  of  the  teeth. 

Finally,  there  arise,  in  rare  cases,  during  the  development  of  the  teeth, 
fibromata,  niyxomata,  and  sarcomata,  either  within  the  tissue  of  the  pulp 
cavity  or  within  the  periosteum  of  the  roots  and  the  alveolar  process,  or 
the  medulla  of  the  latter  and  the  gums.  All  these  tumours  of  the  alveolar 
process  and  the  gum  are  included  under  the  name  epulis,  derived  from  eVi  to 
ov\ov,  on  the  gum.  For  a  description  of  epulis  and  other  tumours  of  the  jaws, 
especially  the  dentigerous  cysts,  see  §  50  (Tumours  of  the  Jaws). 

Cleansing  the  Teeth,— Careful  cleansing  of  the  teeth  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  their  preservation.  Brushes  should  be  selected  with  reference 
to  the  quality  or  hardness  of  the  teeth.  The  hardness  of  the  teeth  varies 
greatly  with  the  individual.  The  first  teeth,  particularly,  should  be  cleaned 
with  soft  brushes.  The  teeth  should,  as  a  rule,  not  be  brushed  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  but  from  above  downward  or  the  reverse,  in  order  that  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  may  be  better  cleansed.  They  should  be  cleaned  in  the 
morning,  and  at  night  before  going  to  bed.  Frequent  cleansing  of  the 
mouth  with  a  disinfecting  wash  is  especially  important.  Water  may  be  used 
for  cleansing  the  teeth,  or  antiseptic  solutions,  or  a  good  tooth  paste  or  pow- 
der. Powders  should  be  as  line  as  possible.  Soaps  are  the  most  effective 
cleansing  material.  Acids  and  alkalies  are  to  be  avoided,  or  used  in  a  very 
dilute  form,  as  the  enamel  is  easily  injured  by  them.  The  gums,  enamel,  and 
dentine  are  also  easily  injured  by  a  too  energetic  use  of  the  brush. 

Diseases  of  the  Gums.— Kepeated  reference  has  already  been  made 
to  diseases  of  the  gums,  especially  in  connection  with  alveolar  abscess 
and  tartar  formation  (gingivitis).  Of  other  inflammations  of  the  gum, 
I  will  mention  mercurial  gingivitis,  due  to  the  excessive  use  of  mer- 
cury, the  characteristics  of  which  are  swelling,  bleeding,  foetid  breath, 
and  the  formation  of  ulcers,  and  also  the  gingivitis  found  in  chronic 
lead-poisoning  and  scurvy.  Lead -poisoning  causes  the  well-known 
pale-green  discolorations  of  the  gum,  and  scurvy,  particularly  bleed- 
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ing.  Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  gingivitis  caused  by  the 
decay  of  particles  of  food,  owing  to  defective  cleansing  of  the  mouth 
and  teeth,  accompanied  by  an  offensive  breath  and  the  formation  of 
small  ulcers  about  the  teeth  {gingivitis  circularis  ulcerosa,  Roser),  etc. 
For  diseases  of  the  gums  originating  in  the  mucous  membrane — e.  g., 
thrush  and  noma — I  refer  to  their  respective  paragraphs.  Tubercular 
ulcers  of  the  gum  with  tubercles  in  the  vicinity  sometimes  occur  in 
persons  with  phthisis  (Mikulicz).  Lupoid  affections  in  otherwise 
healthy  individuals  are  said  to  be  more  common  (Hajek). 

The  first  step  in  treating  these  forms  of  gingivitis  is  to  attack  the 
cause.  In  case  of  chronic  lead  and  mercurial  poisoning  the  injurious 
influence  must  be  removed  at  once  ;  and  in  case  of  a  deposit  of  tartar 
the  same  course  is  to  be  taken.  As  for  the  rest,  careful  attention 
should  be  paid,  above  all,  to  cleansing  the  teeth  with  disinfecting 
powders,  washes,  etc.  (see  also  §  56,  Treatment  of  Ulcers  of  the 
Mouth). 

Recession  of  the  Gum.— Not  alone  in  consequence  of  tartar,  but  without 
this,  the  gums  of  many  persons  recede  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  This 
is  properly  a  senile  manifestation  resulting-  from  the  atrophy  and  absorption 
of  the  alveolar  process.  It  leads  to  increasing-  exposure  of  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  and  to  loosening  of  the  latter.  Too  energetic  a  use  of  stiff  brushes 
favours  this  retraction,  even  in  persons  who  are  comparatively  young.  K6- 
nig  recommends  painting  the  parts  with  a  ten-per-cent  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc. 

Baudet  reported  a  case  in  which,  after  an  injury  to  the  head  (probably 
fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  with  concussion  of  the  brain),  progressive 
absorption  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw  ensued,  and  loss  of  all  the 
teeth  upon  the  latter  (see  also  page  398). 

For  tumours  of  the  gum,  see  §  50. 

Extraction  of  Teeth.— Teeth  are  now  extracted  exclusively  by  the 
use  of  special  forceps.  For  deeply  seated  roots,  which  can  not  be 
reached  by  forceps,  the  so-called  socket  chisel  and  other  prying  in- 
struments are  used,  such  as  elevators,  Lecluse's  lever,  etc.  (see  Fig. 
206).  The  tooth  key  which  was  formerly  used  is  obsolete  and  has 
been  properly  abandoned  since  the  tooth  was,  as  it  were,  broken  out, 
in  too  rough  and  violent  a  manner. 

Every  extraction  should  be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  anti- 
septic rules.  All  the  instruments  used  should,  accordingly,  be  care- 
fully sterilized,  etc. 

The  indications  for  extracting  teeth  vary  somewhat,  according  to 
the  dentition.  The  following  rules  apply  to  the  extraction  of  milk 
teeth :  It  is  a  general  principle  that  the  first  teeth  should  not  be 
drawn  without  urgent  reason,  lest  the  development  of  the  permanent 
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teetli  be  interfered  with  by  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  jaw  in  con- 
sequence of  lessened  growth,  or  of  premature  closure  of  the  alveoli. 
Extraction  is  necessary,  however,  in  case  of  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration of  the  pulp  cavity,  periostitis,  alveolar  abscess,  necrosis,  and 
fistulse,  or,  finally,  in  case  of  the  irregular  eruption  of  a  permanent 
tooth.  It  may  also,  as  a  rare  exception,  be  necessary  to  extract  teeth 
that  exist  at  birth  if  nursing  the  child  is  thus  made  painful  for  the 
mother.    Such  teeth  are  without  roots  and  are  easily  drawn. 

The  following  are,  in  general,  the  indications  for  extracting  second 
teeth :  1 .  Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pulp  cavity,  especially 
when  extension  to  the  periosteum  is  threatened.  2.  Suppurative  peri- 
ostitis and  alveolar  abscess.  3.  Fistulae.  4.  Necrosis  of  the  root, 
necrosis  of  the  jaw,  and  empyema  of  the  antrum  following  alveolar 
abscess.  5.  Neuralgia  of  the  teetli  occasioned  by  tumours  in  the  pulp 
cavity  or  on  the  roots  (odontome,  exostosis,  sarcoma). 

Sound  teeth  are  rarely  extracted.  The  grounds  for  drawing  them 
are  chiefly  abnormal  position  of  the  teeth  and  the  necessity,  when 
the  jaw  is  too  small,  of  making  room  for  other  teeth  that  are  in  their 
normal  position.  Surgical  operations  sometimes  require  the  removal 
of  sound  teeth,  or  it  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  the  nour- 
ishment of  patients  suffering  from  trismus,  when  the  introduction  of 
a  stomach  tube  through  the  nose  is  impracticable. 

Leukaemia  and  haemophilia  contraindicate  extraction,  as  fatal  haem- 
orrhage may  ensue. 

The  Technique  of  extracting  Teeth  consists,  1,  in  applying  the  for- 
ceps adapted  to  the  particular  tooth  ;  2,  in  pushing  its  jaws  up  under 
the  gum  and  closing  the  forceps  when  properly  placed  ;  3,  in  loosening 
the  tooth  from  its  socket ;  4,  in  its  extraction. 

The  shape  of  the  forceps  varies  with  the  kind  of  tooth  and  its 
location,  as  is  more  exactly  shown  in  Figs.  202  and  203. 

Aside  from  forceps  used  in  the  extraction  of  roots,  the  following 
seven  forms  are  essential  (Figs.  202  and  203) :  One,  respectively,  for 
the  upper  and  lower  incisors  and  canines,  the  upper  bicuspids,  the 
lower  bicuspids,  the  upper  molars  on  the  right  side,  the  upper  molars 
on  the  left  side,  and  the  lower  molars.  Two  additional  forceps  for 
the  upper  and  lower  wisdom  teeth  are  also  useful. 

The  patient  sits  in  a  firm  chair,  and  the  operator  stands,  as  a  rule, 
at  his  right  side.  An  assistant,  placing  his  hand  about  the  temples  of 
the  patient,  holds  his  head  to  one  side  and  bends  it  a  little  backward, 
or  the  chair  may  be  so  constructed  that  the  head  may  rest  in  this 
position.  If  the  operator  is  without  an  assistant,  he  places  his  left 
arm  around  the  back  of  the  patient's  head,  draws  the  lips  or  the 
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corner  of  the  mouth  to  one  side,  and  introduces  the  forceps  with  his 
right  hand. 

The  operation  of  extraction  is  so  slight  and  so  quickly  over  that  an 
anesthetic  is  generally  unnecessary.    It  is  used  only  at  the  special 


For  the  upper  in-  For  the  upper  For  the  upper  For  the  upper  For  the  upper 
cisors  and  canines.  bicuspids.  molars  on  the         molars  on  the         wisdom  teeth. 

right  side.  left  side. 

Fig.  202. — Dental  forceps  for  the  upper  teeth. 


request  of  the  patient  or  in  case  of  extractions  which  promise  to  be 
unusually  painful.  It  should  always  be  given  with  caution  and  never 
without  the  presence  of  an  assistant.    In  case  of  so-called  mixed 


For  the  lower  incisors        For  the  lower  bicus-        For  the  lower  molars        For   the  lower 
and  caninos.  pids.  on  both  sides.  wisdom  teeth. 

Fio.  203.— Dental  forceps  for  the  lower  teeth. 


narcosis— e.  g.,  the  use  of  chloroform  after  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphine — it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  the  patient  completely  under  the 
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influence  of  the  drug,  but  the  extraction  can  be  accomplished  without 
pain  before  the  stage  of  excitement  has  begun.  Patients  may,  per- 
haps, utter  exclamations  of  pain,  but  they  have  usually,  felt  nothing. 
The  object  can  also  be  attained  in  the  same  way,  as  a  rule,  by  the  use 
of  chloroform  without  morphine  before  the  patient  comes  fully  under 
its  influence.  If  the  narcosis  is  complete,  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  respiration  is  not  disturbed  during  the  extraction,  and  that  blood 
is  not  aspirated  into  the  lungs.  Ether  and  laughing  gas  are  also  com- 
monly used  instead  of  chloroform,  and  recently  ethyl  bromide  has 
been  employed  with  great  success.  Ether  and  laughing  gas  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  are  much  to  be  preferred  to 
chloroform.  Fatal  results  are  also  much  less  common  from  their  use 
than  from  that  of  chloroform.  Scheff  quotes  an  instructive  statistical 
calculation  by  Andrews  bearing  upon  this  point,  according  to  which, 
among  75,000  cases  in  which  laughing  gas  was  used,  not  one  resulted 
fatally,  and  but  one  death  occurred  in  23,200  cases  in  which  ether 
was  used.  Death  ensued  in  one  case  out  of  5,588  from  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether,  and  of  2,723  cases  in  which  chloro- 
form alone  was  used,  one  resulted  fatally.  Pental,  a  new  anaesthetic, 
is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Local  anaesthesia  with  ether  spray  or  cocaine  and  other  substances 
is  not  advisable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  sufficiently  effective. 

When,  in  accordance  with  Figs.  202  and  203,  the  proper  instru- 
ment has  been  selected  and  its  jaws  have  been  pushed  as  far  beneath 
the  gum  as  possible,  the  tooth  is  then  turned  outward  as  a  rule,  dis- 
located, and  extracted.  The  last  lower  molar  is  turned  inward,  the 
reason  being  that  it  lies  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  Also  when 
the  crown  inclines  strongly  inward,  the  tooth  is  first  turned  inward 
somewhat  and  then  outward  and  drawn.  Fracture  of  the  tooth — that 
is,  the  breaking  off  of  the  crown — is  best  avoided  by  pushing  the  jaws 
of  the  forceps  as  far  as  possible  under  the  gum,  and  not  pressing  them 
together  too  hard  when  grasping  the  tooth.  The  extraction  of  wisdom 
teeth  may  be  attended  with  particular  difficulty,  and  it  is  therefore 
well  to  have  special  forceps,  such  as  those  represented  in  Figs.  202  and 
203.  If  the  crown  has  been  extensively  destroyed,  as  the  result  of 
caries,  so  that  the  tooth  in  question  stands  below  the  level  of  the 
others,  the  extraction  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  roots  (see  page  328). 

It  is  often  necessary  to  grasp  the  wall  of  the  alveolus  together  with 
the  tooth  and  bite  out  from  it  a  corresponding  piece  of  bone.  This 
piece  of  the  alveolus  is  then  extracted  with  the  tooth.  It  is  well 
sometimes,  before  extraction,  to  free  the  gum  around  the  tooth  with  a 
pointed  knife. 
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As  has  been  said,  the  tooth  key  (see  Fig.  204),  which  was  formerly 
much  used,  has  been  properly  abandoned.     The  treatment  was  too 

rough  and  always  attended  by  crushing  of 
the  wall  of  the  alveolus,  since  the  tooth  was 
pried  out  by  turning  the  instrument.  The 
so-called  ward  of  the  tooth  key,  wrapped 
around  with  gauze,  was  laid  sidewise  on  the 
alveolus ;  the  point  of  the  small  bent  hook 
seized  the  border  of  the  tooth  and  was  held 
in  place  with  the  finger. 

The  extraction  of  roots  after  the  crown 
has  been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  caries 
is  often  very  easy  and  attended  by  little 
pain  in  case  they  can  be  grasped  by  forceps 
adapted  to  this  special  purpose  (see  Fig. 
205),  and  have  been  loosened  by  absorption 
of  the  alveolus  and  recession  of  the  gum. 
The  extraction  of  deeply  seated  roots,  which  can  not  be  grasped 
with  forceps,  is  more  difficult.   Use  may  then  be  made  of  the  old  socket 
chisel  (Fig.  206)  and  other  tooth  levers  (Fig.  206),  or  of  a  small  bone- 
chisel. 

The  socket  chisel  and  the  English  lever  are  pushed  between  the 
root  and  the  alveolus,  and  the  former  is  then  pried  out  by  lowering  the 


Fig.  204.— A  tooth  key. 


Fio.  205.— Forceps  for  the  extraction      Fig.  206.— Tooth  levers  or  elevators  :  a,  socket  chisel ; 
of  roots:  «,  for  the  lower;  b,  for  b,  English  tooth  lever;  r,  Lecluse's  tooth  elevator, 

the  upper  jaw. 


handle  of  the  instrument.  The  less  serviceable  lever  devised  by 
Lecluse  is  pushed  between  the  root  and  the  neighbouring  tooth,  so 
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that  the  flat  surface  of  the  end  of  the  lever  lies  against  the  root  and 
the  curved  surface  against  the  next  tooth.  The  flat  surface  is  then 
brought  upward  by  turning  the  instrument,  and  the  root  is  thus  pried 
out.  A  root  may  also  be  drawn  out,  as  a  cork  is  drawn  from  a  bottle 
with  a  corkscrew,  by  carefully  embedding  a  screw  in  its  canal.  Of  the 
instruments  that  have  been  named,  the  English  lever  can  be  most 
strongly  recommended. 

If  the  roots  are  very  deep,  whether  there  be  bony  union  with  the 
alveolus  or  not,  it  is  often  a  good  plan,  after  freeing  the  gum,  to  cut 
through  the  alveolus  with  Eoser's  bone-cutting  forceps  and  then  ex- 
tract the  root  together  with  the  separated  piece  of  the  alveolus.  The 
alveolus  and  the  root  may  also  be  simultaneously  removed  by  the  use 
of  rongeur  forceps  ;  or  the  alveolus  may  be  opened  with  a  chisel  and 
the  root  thus  extracted.  The  last-described  methods  are  especially  re- 
sorted to  when  deeply  seated  roots  have  a  bony  union  with  neigh- 
bouring teeth,  and  also  in  cases  of  exostoses  of  the  roots,  odontomes, 
divergence  of  the  roots,  etc. 

Accidents  attending'  the  extraction  of  teeth  are  exceptional.  Fracture 
of  the  tooth  to  be  drawn,  fracture  and  dislocation  of  neighbouring  teeth, 
fracture  of  the  alveolar  process,  laceration  and  inflammation  of  the  gum 
leading  to  abscess  and  gangrene  of  the  same,  are  easily  prevented.  The 
haemorrhage  is  generally  slight  and  is  soon  arrested  by  washing  out  the 
mouth  with  cold  water.  Sometimes,  however,  the  bleeding  is  more  profuse, 
especially,  for  example,  after  the  extraction  of  one  of  the  lower  molars,  which 
reaches  so  far  downward  that  the  artery  that  supplies  it  is  torn  away  close  to 
the  inferior  dental  artery.  Bleeding  in  cases  of  leukaemia  and  haemophilia 
is  the  most  dangerous.  A  "  bleeder  "  may  die  from  the  loss  of  blood  due  to 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth  if  the  bleeding  be  not  immediately  arrested.  In 
such  cases  extraction  must  be  avoided,  or,  at  all  events,  undertaken  with  ex- 
treme caution,  the  bleeding  thoroughly  arrested,  and  the  patient  carefully 
watched  for  fear  of  possible  renewal  of  the  haemorrhage.  If  cold  water  does 
not  stop  the  bleeding,  the  alveolus  should  be  firmly  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze,  powdered  antipyrine,  or  with  cotton  dipped  in  the  chloride  of  iron. 
If  the  bleeding  is  very  severe,  as  in  the  case  of  bleeders,  for  example,  a  tam- 
pon of  cotton  and  bichloride  gauze  or  iodoform  gauze  should  be  added  and 
the  patient  instructed  to  bite  firmly  into  this  pad.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
place  a  cork  with  a  wedge-shaped  piece  cut  out  between  the  teeth,  and  in 
this  way  compress  the  alveolus  from  three  sides.  The  jaws  are  bound  as 
firmly  as  possible  together  by  means  of  a  three-cornered  piece  of  cloth  or  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  bandage.  In  dangerous  cases  the  best  method  is  contin- 
ued digital  compression  with  firm  gauze  pads  or  absorbent  cotton  soaked  in 
the  chloride  of  iron.  In  a  case  of  haemophilia  I  saw  the  application  of  the 
cautery  attended  with  no  good  result,  whereas  the  object  was  accomplished 
by  packing  the  alveolus  with  absorbent  cotton  soaked  in  the  chloride  of  iron 
and  by  digital  compression  with  aseptic  gauze  pads,  so  that  the  extremely 
anaemic  and  almost  moribund  patient  fully  recovered. 
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After  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  the  mouth  should  always  be  carefully 
cleansed  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and,  in  case  of  suppuration,  iodoform 
gauze,  etc.,  may  be  laid  in  the  opening  to  prevent  septic  inflammation  and 
necrosis  of  the  bone  (see  also  §  48).  In  rare  cases  death  has  ensued  from 
septic  infection  following  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  especially  after  lacer- 
ation and  gangrene  of  the  gum. 

As  regards  the  replacement  of  extracted  teeth,  see  page  322. 
This  should  be  done  at  once,  in  ease  a  sound  tooth  is  drawn  by  mis- 
take. 

|  48.  Inflammatory  Processes  of  the  Jaws. — Among  inflammatory 
processes  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  we  have  already,  while  treating 
of  diseases  of  the  teeth,  become  familiar  with  suppurative  periostitis 
resulting  in  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  border.  This  suppurative  perios- 
titis of  the  alveolar  process,  following  decay  of  a  tooth,  and  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  of  the  pulp  spreading  to  the  periosteum  of  the 
roots,  is  generally  circumscribed,  in  the  form  of  an  alveolar  abscess, 
and  the  ensuing  necrosis  is  correspondingly  limited.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  seen,  a  more  diffuse  septic  inflammation  follows  sup- 
puration starting  from  the  teeth,  so  that  a  more  extensive  necrosis  of 
the  jaw  may  ensue.  We  have  cited  such  cases  of  widely  extended 
septic  inflammation,  particularly  on  the  lower  jaw,  which  may  result 
in  death  from  general  sepsis.  When  such  cases  of  longer-continued 
suppuration  occur,  particularly  if  on  the  lower  jaw,  large  pieces,  in- 
volving the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  may  become  necrotic 

The  necrosis  resulting  from  traumatic  suppurative  periostitis  or 
syphilitic  and  tubercular  periostitis  is,  as  a  rule,  circumscribed.  Syph- 
ilis attacks  the  jaws  most  commonly  by  way  of  the  nose  and  mouth, 
in  the  form  of  a  gummatous  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  (syphilitic 
caries)  of  the  nasal  and  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
and  here  produces  defects.  Extensive  destruction  also  occasionally 
takes  place  in  the  lower  jaw,  as  the  result  of  syphilitic  periostitis  and 
osteomyelitis.  The  favourite  seat  of  tubercular  periostitis  and  osteo- 
myelitis (tubercular  caries)  is  the  anterior  border  of  the  orbital  surface 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  where  characteristic,  retracted  fistulas 
of  the  skin  of  long  standing  so  frequently  occur.  The  sequestra  formed 
in  this  region  are  generally  small,  but  the  process  may  extend  farther 
into  the  orbit  and  lead  to  fatal  tubercular  meningitis. 

Besides  tubercular  and  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts  and 
bones,  noma  and  mercurial  stomatitis  also  lead  to  inflammatory  necrosis 
of  the  jaws. 

Actinomycosis  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  86)  of  the  jaw  is  rare. 
I  saw  one  case,  that  of  a  peasant  girl,  where  the  disease  was  commu- 
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nicated  from  a  cow,  and  originated  in  decayed  teeth.  Here  the  ac- 
tinomycosis ran  its  course  in  part  under  the  form  of  a  spreading  sup- 
purative inflammation,  and  in  part  attended  by  the  formation  of 
nodules  with  swelling  of  the  lower  jaw.  As  regards  diagnosis,  the 
characteristic  granules  in  the  pus  and  granulation  tissue,  as  well  as 
the  detection  under  the  microscope  of  the  actinomyces  (ray  fungus), 
are  decisive. 

The  acute  suppurative  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  of  the  jaws  in 
children,  occurring  particularly  during  the  time  of  dentition,  after 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  and  other  severe  infectious  diseases 
(Salter),  are  of  special  interest.  They  also  occur  independently  of  the 
constitutional  diseases  just  mentioned.  At  all  events,  we  have  here  to 
do  with  infection  by  microbes  and  their  ptomaines  which  results  from 
a  foul  condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  month  due  to  defective  care  of 
the  same.  The  progressive  swelling  and  suppuration,  especially  of  the 
alveolar  processes,  are  attended  with  severe  constitutional  manifestations. 
The  teeth  become  loose  and  fall  out,  and  pus  often  exudes  in  great  quan- 
tities from  the  alveoli.  Extensive  necrosis  may  ensue  with  loss  of  the 
tooth  germs  in  this  region.  Marked  necrosis  seldom  occurs  in  the 
upper  jaw,  but  is  more  common  in  the  lower  jaw,  where  the  ramus, 
with  its  condyloid  process,  or  both  halves  of  the  jaw  even,  have  some- 
times been  involved.  The  course  of  the  disease  in  such  cases  is  very 
protracted,  the  sequestra  become  loosened  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  and  inflammatory  exacerbations  frequently  occur  during  this 
process  of  separation. 

In  treating  all  inflammatory  processes  of  the  jaws,  especially  sup- 
purative periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  and  necrosis,  attention  should  be 
directed,  first  of  all,  to  the  cause.  In  cases  of  acute  infectious  perios- 
titis and  osteomyelitis,  free  incisions  are  made  in  the  gum  down  to  the 
bone.  If  there  is  a  diseased  tooth  it  must  be  extracted  at  once.  Any 
tendency  of  the  suppuration  to  spread  downward  toward  the  neck,  or 
to  involve  the  entire  upper  jaw.  with  the  antrum  and  sphenomaxillary 
fossa,  should  be  carefully  combated.  In  cases  of  syphilitic  and  tuber- 
cular caries,  not  only  local  treatment,  such  as  the  use  of  the  sharp  spoon, 
etc.,  but  also  a  corresponding  constitutional  treatment  is  of  importance. 
This  will  consist,  in  case  of  tuberculosis,  in  prescribing  a  strengthening 
diet  and  mode  of  life,  and  in  syphilis  in  the  use  of  mercury  and  the 
iodide  of  potassium  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  83,  84).  In  case 
of  traumatisms  affecting  the  jaws  and  in  infectious  diseases  the  most 
scrupulous  cleansing  of  the  mouth  should  always  be  insisted  on  as  a 
prophylactic  measure.  Where  necrosis  exists,  the  separation  of  the 
sequestrum  should  usually  be  waited  for,  but  profuse  suppuration  may 
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make  it  necessary  to  remove  it  earlier  subperiosteal^  by  the  use  of  the 
chisel.  Sequestra  are,  if  possible,  removed  through  the  mouth  and 
nose.  Teeth  that  are  loosened  may  become  firm  again  if  the  perios- 
teum of  the  necrotic  alveolus  is  preserved.  In  the  case  of  actinomy- 
cosis of  the  lower  jaw  that  was  mentioned  above  there  was  extensive 
necrosis  of  the  entire  right  half  of  the  jaw,  with  the  exception  of  the 
condyloid  process.  The  teeth  in  this  region  were  all  loosened,  but 
afterward  became  perfectly  firm,  and  the  restitution  of  the  jaw  was 
so  complete  that  there  was  no  subsequent  disfigurement  whatever. 
Large  sequestra  of  this  sort  are  also  removed  if  possible  through  the 
mouth. 

Phosphorus  Necrosis. — Phosphorus  necrosis  of  the  jaw  is  due  to  the 

injurious  influence  of  the  fumes  attending  the  manufacture  of  phos- 
phorus matches.  Since  the  latter  have  been  more  or  less  superseded 
by  the  so-called  safety  matches,  and  since  the  authorities  have  insisted 
upon  the  observance  of  strict  hygienic  regulations  in  manufactories 
where  phosphorus  is  used,  phosphorus  necrosis  has  become  much  less 
common.  It  is  most  prevalent,  perhaps,  in  the  Thuringian  forest, 
where  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  matches  is  now  carried  on  chiefly 
in  the  homes,  and  prophylactic  rules  are  not  sufficiently  observed. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  phosphorus  necrosis  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  Wegner,  who  has  studied,  by  experiments  on  rab- 
bits, the  influence  of  phosphorus  or  phosphoric  fumes  upon  the  peri- 
osteum and  bone.  The  disease  is  confined  ahnost  exclusively  to 
workmen  with  carious  teeth.  In  consequence  of  the  direct  action  of 
the  inhaled  fumes  upon  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw,  there  occurs  at  first 
a  circumscribed  ossifying  periostitis  of  the  alveolar  process — that  is, 
new  bone  is  formed  with  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  jaw. 
Arsenic  and  pyrogallic  acid  have,  according  to  Maas,  Gies,  Binz,  and 
II.  Schultz,  the  same  osteoplastic  action  as  phosphorus.  The  new  bone 
due  to  the  inhalation  of  phosphorus  generally  forms  first  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  decayed  teeth,  since  the  latter  allow  the  fumes  to  reach 
the  periosteum  of  the  alveoli.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  microbes 
of  inflammation  and  putrefaction  within  the  mouth,  suppuration  ensues, 
sometimes  between  the  periosteum  and  new  bone,  sometimes  between 
the  latter  and  the  old  bone  ;  and,  as  the  result  of  this,  necrosis  follows, 
varying  in  extent,  affecting  the  old  bone  at  first,  and,  if  the  trouble 
continues,  the  newly  formed  bone  as  well.  The  distinct  stage  of  ossi- 
fying periostitis  is  sometimes  absent,  and  from  the  outset  suppurative 
periostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  with  progressive  necrosis,  are  predominant. 
The  lower  jaw  is  more  frequently  attacked  than  the  upper,  and  in  se- 
vere cases  the  entire  lower  jaw  may  be  destroyed,  and  even  the  sphenoid 
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bone  and  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  may  be  involved.  In 
such  neglected  caess  death  may  ensue  from  meningitis,  aspiration — 
pneumonia,  or  general  marasmus. 

The  treatment  of  phosphorus  necrosis  is,  first  of  all,  prophylactic. 
Where  phosphorus  is  used  in  manufacturing,  only  persons  with  sound 
teeth  should  be  employed,  and  suitable  hygienic  rules  must  be  strictly 
en  forced  for  the  protection  of  workmen.  Good  ventilation  and  care- 
ful cleansing  of  the  mouth  are  especially  necessary.  At  the  first  in- 
dication of  disease  in  the  form  of  swelling  of  the  jaws  or  caries  of 
the  teeth,  those  affected  should  be  removed  from  the  injurious  influence 
of  the  fumes.  Keeping  in  the  fresh  air,  good  nourishment,  and  fre- 
quent cleansing  of  the  mouth  with  antiseptic  solutions  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. If  suppuration  or  necrosis  is  already  present,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  the  separation  of  the  sequestrum  and  the  formation 
of  an  mvolucrum  to  take  the  place  of  the  dead  bone  shall  be  waited 
for  or  not.  In  mild  cast's,  where  there  is  little  suppuration,  it  is  well 
to  wait  for  a  time,  using  the  precautionary  measures  that  have  been 
mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  an  operation  should  be  performed 
promptly  and  the  as  yet  unloosened  sequestrum  removed  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  patient  suffers  from  profuse  suppuration  and  the 
separation  of  the  dead  bone  progresses  too  slowly,  or  when  the  newly 
formed  bone  likewise,  as  the  result  of  suppuration,  shows  signs  of  ne- 
crosis. Removal  of  the  sequestrum — sequestrotomy — is  accomplished, 
if  possible,  from  within  the  mouth.  The  periosteum  and  newly  formed 
healthy  bone  are  carefully  spared  by  being  lifted  to  one  side  by  an 
elevator  while  the  sequestrum  is  extracted.  In  case  of  early  operation, 
if  the  dead  bone  is  not  yet  separated  it  is  cut  through  subperiosteally 
with  hammer  and  chisel,  or  with  a  metacarpal  or  chain  saw,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  sound  bone.  In  advanced  cases  the  subperiosteal  removal 
of  the  entire  necrotic  jaw  is  sometimes  necessary  (see  the  technique  of 
this  operation,  §  54,  page  358). 

§  49.  Diseases  of  the  Antrum  of  Highmore. — Of  the  diseases  of  the 
antrum  or  maxillary  sinus,  we  mention  first  dropsy— i.  e.,  a  collection 
of  mucus  or  serum  which  may  result  from  a  natural  or,  more  fre- 
quently, an  acquired  closure  of  the  opening  communicating  with  the 
nasal  cavity.  Many  surgeons  erroneously  doubt  the  existence  of  this 
dropsy  of  the  antrum.  I  saw  a  very  characteristic  case  in  which  the 
disease  was  probably  congenital  and  of  such  extent  that  the  palate 
process  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  had  a  per- 
foration the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  the  roots  of  the  otherwise  perfectly 
sound  teeth  projected  freely  into  the  antrum,  which  was  decidedly 
dilated  below.    An  opening  into  the  nasal  cavity  could  not  be  found. 
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One  was  artificially  made  through  the  defect  in  the  front  wall  of  the 
jaw  by  means  of  a  trocar  and  chisel,  and  the  patient  completely  recov- 
ered. Such  cases  of  genuine  dropsy  resulting  from  a  congenital  absence 
of  communication  with  the  nasal  cavity  are  rare. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  of  dropsy  we  have  to  do  with  a  pseudo- 
dropsy— that  is,  with  tumours  of  the  antrum  which  have  undergone 
cystic  degeneration,  especially  hypertrophies  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
so-called  mucous  polyps,  and  sometimes  also  cysts  of  the  jaw,  which, 
originating  from  tooth  follicles,  have  grown  into  the  antrum.  Subperi- 
osteal cysts  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  may 
also  be  mistaken  for  dropsy  of  the  antrum.  These  subperiosteal  cysts 
originate  partly  in  tooth  germs,  and,  as  is  properly  emphasized  by 
Genzmer,  they  arise  in  part  from  subperiosteal  alveolar  abscesses.  In 
the  latter  case  the  abscess  has  not  broken  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  has  become  encapsulated  and  gradually  taken  on  more  and 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  cyst.  Since  the  front  wall  of  the  cyst  consists 
of  the  raised-up  periosteum,  it  finally  ossifies.  The  anterior  wall  of  the 
antrum  wastes  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  cyst ;  it  is  grad- 
ually pushed  in  the  direction  of  the  orbit,  or  it  becomes  eroded,  and 
the  cyst  then  breaks  through  into  the  antrum.  Such  a  subperiosteal 
cyst,  situated  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  upper  jaw,  its  front  wall  like- 
wise consisting  of  bone,  may  be  mistaken  for  genuine  dropsy  of  the 
antrum,  whether  the  cyst  after  erosion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  jaw 
be  in  direct  communication  with  the  maxillary  sinus,  or  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  latter  be  more  and  more  sunken  in  consequence  of  pressure 
of  the  cyst. 

The  symptoms  of  genuine  dropsy  and  pseudo-dropsy  resulting  from 
mucous  polyps  or  cysts  consist,  above  all,  in  a  bulging  of  the  body  of 
the  jaw  which  may  be  recognised  from  in  front  and  from  within'  the 
mouth,  above  the  alveolar  process  at  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  often  also  on  the  hard  palate.  The  wall  of  bone  may  be- 
come so  thin  as  to  crackle  like  parchment  when  pressed  upon,  or  'may, 
as  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  be  entirely  broken  through  anteriorly 
and  toward  the  hard  palate.  Likewise,  in  the  case  of  subperiosteal 
cysts  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  jaw,  which  at  first  are  not  situated  in 
the  antrum,  the  raised-up  ossifying  periosteum  emits,  when  pressed 
upon,  a  characteristic  crackling  sound.  Upon  opening  the  antrum  or 
the  subperiosteal  cyst,  a  varying  condition  of  things  is  found,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Usually  pseudo-dropsy  of  the  antrum  is 
found,  caused  by  mucous  polyps  or  dentigerous  cysts  of  the  jaw,  with 
displacement  of  the  opening  into  the  nasal  cavity"  In  rare  cases  gen- 
uine dropsy  exists,  with  absence  or  obstruction  of  this  same  opening. 
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In  the  third  class  of  cases  we  have  to  do  with  subperiosteal  cysts  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  jaw,  which  do  not  lie  at  all  in  the  antrum,  or  have 
only  secondarily  broken  through  into  it  as  the  result  of  erosion  from 
pressure  on  its  anterior  wall.  If  these  periosteal  cysts  start  from  an 
alveolar  abscess,  their  connection  with  a  diseased  tooth  can  generally 
still  be  made  out.  If  this  causal  connection  fails,  it  may  be  a  case  of 
subperiosteal  dentigerous  cyst. 

For  the  treatment  of  dropsy  of  the  antrum,  see  page  337. 

Empyema  of  the  Antrum — i.  e.,  a  collection  of  pus  within  the  antrum 
— arises  most  commonly  from  the  extension  of  suppurative  processes 
within  the  nasal  cavity  and  from  disease  of  the  teeth  ;  e.  g.,  suppurative 
periostitis  of  the  root  with  discharge  into  the  antrum.  It  also  occurs 
after  injuries,  particularly  compound  fractures,  and  from  the  entrance 
of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  bullets,  broken  points  of  knives,  etc.  More- 
over, an  alveolar  abscess  that  has  extended  upward  may  closely  resemble 
empyema  of  the  antrum. 

The  symptoms  of  empyema  of  the  antrum  consist  usually  in  a  dis- 
charge of  pus  from  a  fistula  in  the  alveolar  process  or  from  the  nose, 
especially  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  sound  side.  In  case  of  longer 
duration  of  the  empyema  and  a  more  abundant  collection  of  pus  re- 
sulting from  closure  of  the  outlet  into  the  nasal  cavity  from  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  affected  side  of  the  face  enlarges  and  the 
antrum  gradually  becomes  distended.  A  pysemic  condition  may  ensue 
from  the  retention  of  pus — i.  e.,  fever  with  intermittent  chills,  and  a 
corresponding  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  Necrosis  of  one  of 
the  walls  of  the  antrum  is  especially  likely  to  follow  retention  of  pus, 
the  bone  becoming  perforated,  so  that  the  suppuration  may  spread  far- 
ther and  involve  the  other  cavities  of  the  face.  In  severe  cases  death 
may  follow  from  pyaemia  or  meningitis. 

The  treatment  of  empyema  of  the  antrum  depends,  above  all,  upon 
the  cause.  In  doubtful  cases  the  presence  of  pus  may  be  determined 
by  irrigation  of  the  antrum  through  the  nose,  or  trial  puncture  with  a 
trocar  or  pointed  galvano-caustic  burner  inserted  through  the  lower 
meatus  or  between  the  second  bicuspid  and  first  molar.  Carious  teeth 
and  sequestra  of  the  alveolar  process  should,  when  present,  be  removed. 
In  such  cases  there  are  usually  fistula,  and  through  these,  or  after 
removal  of  the  diseased  root  or  sequestrum,  the  floor  of  the  antrum 
may  be  opened  with  a  small  Volkmann  spoon.  The  pus  has  in  this 
way  a  good  outlet,  and  drainage  or  irrigation  of  the  cavity  is  usually 
unnecessary.  Special  care  must  be  taken  that  no  particles  of  food 
enter  the  antrum.  Recovery  often  takes  place  promptly.  If  a  fistula 
remains,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  the  same  may  be 
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dosed  by  an  operation,  or  artificial  teeth  may  be  prepared  by  a  dentist 
with  the  plate  so  arranged  as  to  cover  it.  In  case  of  an  operation,  the 
edges  of  the  defect  are  freshened;  the  periosteum  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, are  raised  in  the  form  of  one  or  two  flaps,  laid  over  the  defect, 
and  united  by  suture. 

If  the  teeth  are  sound,  and  extraction  therefore  undesirable,  the 
lower  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  may  be  opened  with  a  chisel  or 
large  trocar  from  within  the  mouth  after  dividing  the  reflection  of 
the~mucous  membrane  and  elevating  the  periosteum.  If  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  insert  a  drainage-tube  for  a  few  days,  it  is  fastened  by  a 
suture,  or  a  small  cross-drainage-tube  may  be  passed  through  the  end 

that  lies  in  the  antrum. 

Ziem  opens  the  antrum  between  the  bicuspids,  or  between  the  sec- 
ond bicuspid  and  the  first  molar,  by  means  of  the  boring  machine  used 
by  dentists. 

Mikulicz  advises  opening  the  antrum  from  the  inferior  meatus  at 
the  level  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  thus  making  a  permanent 

communication  between  the  antrum  and  the  nose. 
For  breaking  through  the  comparatively  tliin  wall 
of  bone,  a  curved,  daggerlike  instrument  provided 
with  a  safety  guard  (see  Fig.  207)  is  used.    This  is 
passed  through  the  inferior  meatus,  around  the  in- 
ferior turbinated  bone ;  the  point  is  then  turned  out- 
ward and  the  wall  pierced.    In  order  to  secure  a 
sufficiently  large  opening,  the  edges  of  the  puncture 
are  cut  away  somewhat.    This  perforation  of  the 
antrum  through  the  nasal  cavity  is  strongly  to  be 
recommended  in  case  an  opening  through  the  carious 
or  necrotic  alveoli  is  not  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  fistulous  tracts  in  the  alveolar  process.  The 
method  is  an  easy  one,  being  impossible  only  when 
the  nasal  cavity  is  abnormally  narrow  or  when  the 
inferior  turbinated  bone  is  much  thickened. 
Drainage  or  irrigation  of  the  antrum  is  accomplished,  either  through 
the  fistula  made  within  the  mouth  or  through  the  nose,  by  means  of  a 
silver  ear-catheter  or  Hartmann's  tube.    I  am  not  in  favour  of  irriga- 
tions.  They  are  unnecessary  when  the  cavity  is  opened  from  within  the 
mouth.    They  are,  moreover,  directly  injurious,  as  pus  is  washed  into 
the  neighbouring  cavities  of  the  nose  or  head.    Catheterization  of  the 
antrum  from  within  the  nose  is  often  impossible  in  case  of  empyema. 

Cases  of  empyema  of  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose-which  were 
said  to  have  been  treated  for  months  have  been  cured  in  a  few  days 


Fig.  207.— Mikulicz's 
trocar  for  opening 
the  antrum. 
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by  exciting  an  acute  inflammation  (injection  of  a  twenty -per- cent  solu- 
tion of  aluminium  aceticum  tartaricum)  (Schech). 

Dropsy  of  the  antrum  is  treated,  in  general,  in  accordance  with  the 
same  rules.  An  artificial  opening  is  made  here  also,  either  from  within 
the  nasal  cavity,  as  recommended  by  Mikulicz,  or  from  within  the 
mouth  through  the  lower  anterior  wall  of  the  canine  fossa,  or,  in  case  of 
diseased  teeth,  through  the  alveoli.  In  the  case  that  was  mentioned  of 
apparently  congenital  dropsy,  with  a  defect  in  the  front  wall  of  the 
jaw  and  in  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  I  made  the  opening  from  the  cheek, 
and  then  from  within  the  antrum  established  a  permanent  communi- 
cation with  the  nasal  cavity  by  means  of  a  trocar,  enlarging  the  open- 
ing with  hammer  and  chisel.  In  case  of  mucous  polyps  also,  or  other 
new  growths  in  the  antrum,  it  is  often  necessary  to  reach  the  cavity  from 
the  cheek,  if  room  enough  can  not  be  secured  in  the  canine  fossa  from 
within  the  mouth. 

In  case  of  subperiosteal  abscesses  and  cysts  situated  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  jaw,  also  in  case  of  pseudo-empyema  and  pseudo-dropsy, 
the  opening  should  always  be  made  from  within  the  mouth.  The  upper 
lip  is  everted,  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  perios- 
teum, are  divided,  and  the  bony  wall  is  entered  with  a  chisel,  trocar, 
or  knife,  according  to  its  thickness.  The  opening  into  the  cyst  must 
be  made  about  large  enough  to  admit  a  finger.  The  cavity  is  allowed 
to  heal  gradually  by  granulation.  It  must  not  close  too  soon,  as  a  re- 
currence may  ensue. 

Illumination  of  the  antrum  by  means  of  an  electric  light  (Voltolini)  has 
been  repeatedly  undertaken  recently  in  treating-  diseases  of  this  cavity,  but 
its  worth  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  must  not  be  too  highly  estimated. 

This  illumination,  which  depends  upon  the  translucency  of  the  normal 
tissues  and  the  opacity  of  pus,  is  secured  as  follows:  The  patient  and  operator 
being  in  a  dark  room,  the  former  is  made  to  insert  a  small  electric  lamp  into 
the  mouth.  Upon  his  closing  the  lips  the  lamp  is  made  to  glow,  whereupon 
the  rays  pass  through  the  palate  into  the  antrum  and  nasal  cavity.  If  there 
is  pus  within  the  antrum,  or,  more  correctly,  if  the  latter  is  filled  with  pus, 
that  side  of  the  face,  as  well  as  the  pupil,  which  usually  appears  red,  remain 
dark.    The  method  is,  however,  not  trustworthy. 

§  50.  Tumours  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Jaws. — We  touched  briefly 
upon  some  of  the  tumours  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  when  speaking 
of  pseudo-dropsy  and  pseudo-empyema  of  the  antrum. 

The  most  common  tumours  of  the  antrum  are  hypertrophies  of  the  mucous 
membrane— polyps,  or  mucous  polyps,  so  called,  which  resemble  nasal  polyps 
(see  Nasal  Cavity,  §  41,  page  278).  Polyps  of  the  antrum  are  ofteti  not  dis- 
covered during  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  are  seldom  treated.  Sometimes, 
however,  their  growth  is  such  as  to  expand  the  antrum  and  perforate  its 
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wall  in  the  direction  of  the  nasal  cavity,  for  example,  or  of  the  soft  palate,  or 
anteriorly.  Mucous  polyps  sometimes  form  a  large  cyst,  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  dropsy  of  the  antrum. 

Other  tumours  of  the  antrum,  likewise,  rarely  attain  to  such  a  size  as  to 
perforate  its  walls,  and  thus  become  accessible  for  diagnosis.  Enchondroma, 
myxoma,  sarcoma,  and  carcinoma  have  been  found  within  the  antrum. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  antrum  consists  in  opening  the 
cavity  in  the  manner  described  in  §  49,  pages  335  and  336.  If  but  little 
room  is  needed,  as  in  the  case  of  mucous  polyps,  for  instance,  the  open- 
ing should  be  made  from  within  the  month  in  the  canine  fossa.  Mu- 
cous membrane,  periosteum,  and  bone  may  be  dissected  up  from  within 
the  mouth  or  through  the  cheek  in  the  form  of  a  nap,  and  after  the 
removal  of  the  tumour  this  nap  may  be  brought  back  into  its  normal 
position.  When  the  tumour  is  large  it  may  be  necessary  to  resect  a 
portion  of  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum  from  the  outside.  Entire  re- 
moval of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  indicated  in  case  of  malignant 
tumours  of  the  antrum — e.  g.,  sarcoma  or  carcinoma. 

The  other  tumours  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  more  or  less 
analogous,  and,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  take  them  up  together. 

We  distinguish  first  tumours  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaws, 
and  secondly  tumours  of  the  body  of  the  jaws  and  its  processes. 

Tumours  of  the  Alveolar  Process.— The  name  usually  given  to  tumours 
of  the  alveolar  process  is  epulis,  which  means  literally  "situated  on  the 
gum''  (eVi  to  ovXov).  The  forms  of  epulis  are,  histologically,  very  varied; 
but  they  are  chiefly  connective-tissue  growths.  In  this  category  belongs  the 
granuloma  or  pedunculated  fibroma,  a  growth  most  common  in  children, 
from  the  alveoli  of  extracted  teeth,  from  fistulas,  or  from  the  exposed  pulp  of 
;i  decayed  tooth.  Tumours  originating  from  the  teeth  have  already  been 
mentioned  on  page  322.  Among  other  benign  tumours  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess, the  enchondroma  and  the  osteoma  (exostosis)  or  more  diffuse  hyperos- 
toses occasionally  occur. 

The  epulis  is  most  frequently  a  sarcoma  of  either  the  spindle-celled  or 
round-celled  variety.  The  number  of  cells  and  the  amount  of  connective 
tissue  are  very  variable,  so  that  soft  and  hard  forms  are  observed.  Of  special 
frequency  is  the  so-called  giant-celled  sarcoma  (myeloid  sarcoma),  in  which, 
in  addition  to  spindle  and  round  cells,  giant  cells  are  more  or  less  abundant. 
This  form  of  sarcoma  is  comparatively  non-malignant  and  its  growth  is  slow. 
Metastases  occur  late  or  not  at  all,  and,  after  a  thorough  removal,  complete 
recovery  often  results  without  recurrence.  Epulis  has.  in  general,  a  very 
good  prognosis.  Of  twenty-two  hospital  cases  radically  operated  on  by 
Czerny,  fifteen  were  permanently  cured  (Wassermaim). 

Sarcoma  and  fibroma  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw  begin  usually  in 
the  periosteum  or  medulla.  They  are  either  pedunculated  or  sessile.  If  the 
fibroin.i  or  sarcoma  originates  in  the  medulla,  the  covering  of  bone  is  more 
and  more  expanded  by  the  growth  of  the  tumour  until  it  disappears  alto- 
gether.   Sometimes,  in  case  they  keep  on  growing,  they  enter  the  antrum, 
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which  they  may  till,  expand,  and  finally  perforate.  The  soft,  malignant 
sarcoma,  with  many  cells,  has  sometimes,  like  the  carcinoma,  an  ulcerated 
surface. 

The  carcinoma  originates  in  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  gum  and  forms,  as  a  rule,  rapidly  growing,  irregular,  sloughing  ulcers 
with  indurated  borders,  which  quickly  extend  to  the  bone.  I  recently  oper- 
ated upon  two  cases  of  epithelioma  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wisdom  teeth 
which  had  extended  to  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils.  In  a,  pronounced  case  of 
epithelioma  of  the  gum  death  usually  follows  quickly  from  increasing  ma- 
rasmus, the  result  of  sloughing,  defective  nourishment,  or  haemorrhage. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  alveolar  process  consists  in  their 
speedy  removal  by  operation.  In  case  of  a  small  granuloma  or  fibro- 
ma, growing  out  from  a  fistula  or  from  the  pulp  of  a  decayed  tooth, 
the  extraction  of  the  tooth  and  removal  of  the  tumour  by  the  cautery 
or  knife  are  indicated.  The  tooth  involved  should  also  be  extracted, 
as  has  been  said,  in  case  of  an  odontome  or  exostosis  on  the  tooth  with 
secondary  neuralgia.  Exostoses  of  the  alveolar  process  are  removed 
with  a  chisel.  Larger  tumours,  which  have  already  partly  destroyed 
the  bone,  should  be  removed,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  alveolar 
process  that  is  involved.  In  all  malignant  new  growths,  such  as  car- 
(  [noma  and  sarcoma,  a  thorough  removal  of  the  growth  well  within 
sound  tissue  must  be  undertaken,  or  complete  excision  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  may  be  indicated  (see  §§  53,  54-). 

Tumours  of  the  Body  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Jaws  are  not  infrequent. 
They  are  chiefly  connective-tissue  growths.  The  more  or  less  benign  tu- 
mours of  the  jaws  are  the  fibroma,  the  enchondroma,  and  the  osteoma. 

The  fibroma  originates  in  the  periosteum  or  medulla,  and  is  most  common 
in  young  persons.  The  periosteal  fibroma,  situated  on  the  bone,  is  usually  a 
sessile  tumour,  though  sometimes  pedunculated,  which  gradually  causes  the 
bone  to  become  absorbed  and  may  attain  a  considerable  size.  It  sometimes 
extends,  for  example,  into  the  antrum  and  the  nasal  cavity,  fills  them  more 
or  less  completely,  and,  after  breaking  through  the  bone,  becomes  visible 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  cheek. 

The  fibroma  which  begins  in  the  medulla  has  at  first  a  complete  covering 
of  bone,  which,  as  the  growth  of  the  tumour  progresses,  may  entirely  dis- 
appear. The  bony  envelope  of  the  endosteal  fibroma  is  usually  not  the 
expanded  cortex  (this  disappears  at  the  place  where  the  fibroma  arises), hut  a 
new  growth  of  bone  arising  from  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  periosteum. 

The  hard  fibroma  is  much  more  common  than  the  soft.  The  fibroma  is 
often  combined  with  tumours  of  other  types,  especially  with  enchondroma, 
osteoma,  myxoma,  and  sarcoma,  so  that  we  have  corresponding  mixed  tu- 
mours (fibro-sarcoma,  osteo-fibroma.  fibro-myxoma,  etc.).  As  is  seen  in  Fig. 
208,  the  osteo-fibroma  may  attain  a  great  size  and  so  have  a  malignant  course. 
A  malignant  recurring  fibroma  may  finally  change  into  a  sarcoma. 

The  enchondroma,  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  young  persons,  is  either 
a  purely  cartilaginous  tumour,  originating  in  the  periosteum  or  medulla,  or 
23 
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a  mixed  tumour.  Its  most  frequent  combinations  are  with  the  fibroma,  the 
myxoma,  and  the  osteoma.  It  sometimes  attains  a  great  size,  and  not  in- 
frequently extends  into  the  antrum. 

Osteoma  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  is,  generally  speaking,  rare.  Osteoma 
of  the  antrum  may  originate  in  the  ethmoid  bone.    In  rare  cases  diffuse 
enlargements  occur  in  the  bones  of  the  face  and  skull  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  elephantiasis  of  the  soft  parts.    Virchow  has  given  the  name  of 
leontiasis  ossea  to  these  multiple  growths  of  bone  on  the  face  and  skull  (see 
Fig.  209).  They  are  really  the  result  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  periosteum 
which  comes  on  in  attacks  with  erysipelas-like  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the 
face.    Colds  and  syphilis  have  been  looked  upon  as  predisposing  causes,  but 
not  rightly,  in  my  opinion.    I  believe  that  leontiasis  ossea  is  an  independent 
disease  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  acromegaly  or  syphilis.    It  begins  in 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  are  congenitally  predisposed  to  it  but 
otherwise  healthy,  with  painless,  usually  symmetrical  thickenings  of  the 
facial  and  cranial  bones.    The  malar  bone  is  usually  the  first  to  be  affected. 
It  progresses  slowly  and  causes,  finally,  marked  deformity  ;  the  sense  of  smell 
and  vision  are  gradually  lost,  and  death  ensues  in  the  course  of  years,  per- 
haps ten  to  thirty,  usually  with  the  symptoms 
of  compression  of  the  brain.   As  shown  in  Fig. 
209.  enormous  nodular  or  more  diffuse  thick- 


Fio.  208.— Osteo-fibroma  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  in  a  woman  forty-six  years 
old. 


Fig.  209.— Diffuse  nodular  hypertrophy  of  the 
bones  of  the  face  (leontiasis  ossea,  Vir- 
chow). This  skull,  which  is  of  unknown 
origin,  is  in  the  Musee  Dupuvtren. 


enings  of  the  facial  bones,  especially  of  the  jaw.  may  result.  No  form  of 
treatment  has  as  yet  been  found  of  any  avail  against  this  progressive  forma- 
tion of  bone.  Operative  measures  have  been  tried  in  vain.  The  iodide  of 
potassium  is  probably  the  most  useful  internal  remedy. 

The  most  common  tumour  of  the  jaws  is  the  sarcoma,  the  various  forms 
of  which  are  found  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  enchondroma 
the  osteoma,  the  fibroma,  the  myxoma,  or  with  cysts.  The  spindle-celled 
sarcoma,  the  giant-celled  sarcoma,  the  cystic  sarcoma,  the  alveolar  sar- 
coma, and,  above  all,  the  malignant,  soft,  round-celled  sarcoma  with  its  abun- 
dant cells,  the  so-called  medullary  sarcoma,  have  all  been  found  The  sarcoma 
originates  usually  in  the  periosteum  or  the  medulla,  sometimes  also  in  the 
pulp  of  the  teeth  or  in  the  soft  parts  covering  the  jaws,  involving  in  the 
latter  case,  the  bone  secondarily.    The  periosteal  sarcoma,  like  the  periosteal 
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fibroma  is  attached  to  the  bone,  while  the  medullary  sarcoma  is  surrounded 
at  first  by  a  covering  of  bone,  which  it  finally  breaks  through.    The  medul- 
lary sarcoma  is  an  especially  malignant  tumour.    It  grows  very  rapidly 
destroying  the  bone  in  all  directions,  so  that  the  patient  generally  conies  to 
operation  too  late.    I  saw  an  enor- 
mous soft,  round-celled  sarcoma  of  the 
upper  jaw  make  its  appearance  after 
a  contusion  which  resulted  fatally  in 
eight  months   from  marasmus,  at- 
tended by  frequent  haemorrhage  from 
the  interna]  maxillary  artery.  The 
greater  part  of  both  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws  was  destroyed. 

The  body  of  the  lower  jaw  in  par- 
ticular is,  in  rare  cases,  the  seat  of  cen- 
tral epithelial  tumours  which  prob- 
ably develop  from  tooth-germs.  The 
groups  of  epithelial  cells  resemble  in 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
cells  the  enamel  organ  of  embryonic 
teeth.  These  tumours,  which  are  soft 
and  resemble,  on  gross  inspection,  sar- 
comata or  cysts,  grow  slowly,  are  be- 
nign, and  sometimes  contain  in  their 
tissues  a  more  or  less  fully  developed 
tooth.  Thorough  scraping  out  of  the 
circumscribed  tumour  after  resection  of  the  surrounding  bony  envelope  usu- 
ally suffices. 

Cysts  of  the  jaws  have  their  origin  most  commonly  in  the  tooth  follicles, 
in  consequence  of  disturbances  in  the  development  of  the  dental  sacs.  They 
develop  less  often  from  the  periosteum.  We  distinguish  dentigerous  and 
periosteal  cysts  of  the  jaw.  Injuries,  acute  and  chronic  inflammation — 
in  short,  all  sorts  of  irritation — give  rise  to  a  growth  of  cells  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  progressive  cyst  formation.  Dentigerous  cysts  arise  from  the  de- 
generation of  a  normal  or  superfluous  tooth  germ.  They  are  rare  and  develop 
chiefly  during  dentition.  Periosteal  cysts  develop  most  commonly,  accord- 
ing to  Partsch,  in  the  periosteum  in  the  region  of  the  tooth  roots — that  is, 
from  a  granuloma,  a  fibroma,  or  an  enchondroma.  The  inner  wall  of  such 
cysts  has  an  epithlial  lining,  which  comes  from  the  remains  of  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  enamel  (Brunn,  Partsch).  Sometimes  we  have  to  do  with  a 
cysto-sarcoma.  Periodontal  cysts  grow  very  commonly  in  the  direction  of 
the  antrum,  remain  closed  or  open,  and  were  formerly  often  mistaken  for 
dropsy  or  empyema  of  the  antrum.  Follicular  cysts  of  the  teeth  sometimes 
attain  an  enormous  size  (see  Fig.  210). 

The  treatment  of  cysts  of  the  jaw  consists  in  opening  them  freely  (the 
opening  being  made  from  within  the  mouth,  or,  in  case  of  larger  tumours, 
from  the  outside),  removing  the  anterior  wall,  scraping  them  out,  and  care- 
fully searching  for  any  teeth  that  ought  to  be  removed.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  formation  of  the  cyst,  extraction  of  the  diseased  tooth  is  sufficient. 


Fig.  210.— Follicular  dental  cyst  of  the  lower 
jaw  in  a  peasant  thirty -four  years  of  age 
(Bryk). 
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Sometimes  the  subperiosteal  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  in- 
dicated. 

Conig  and  Hildebrand  observed  in  a  boy  of  nine  years  a  peculiar  expan- 
sion of  both  jaws  resulting  from  a  great  number  of  superfluous  teeth,  between 
one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  in  all.  According  to  Hildebrand, 
four  similar  cases  have  been  recorded,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
from  the  jaws  great  numbers  of  teeth,  in  the  most  irregular  positions  and 
situated  in  a  panel  of  thin  lamella1  of  hone. 

There  are  rare  cases  of  parasitic  cysts  of  the  jaw  (echinococcus  or  actino- 
mycosis) (see  above,  page  330). 

Epithelioma  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  arises  secondarily  from  the  exten- 
sion of  an  epithelioma  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  to  the  bone.  The 
epithelioma  which  originates  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the 
nasal  cavity,  or  the  antrum,  is  especially  malignant.  Epitheliomata  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  marked  by  rapidly  increasing  local  destruction  of 
tissue  and  general  cancerous  cachexia,  and  usually  lead  to  speedy  death. 

An  exact  diagnosis  of  tumours  of  the  maxillary  bones  is  not  always 
possible  during  life.  The  enchondroina,  the  fibroma,  and  the  osteoma 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  hard  benign  growths,  of  slow  development. 
The  bluish-red  epulis  situated  on  the  alveolar  process,  and  usually  resem- 
bling a  fungus,  also  grows,  as  a  rule,  very  slowly  ;  and  we  have  already 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  pronounced  sarcomatous  epulis  is  a  com- 
paratively innocuous  tumour.  The  softer  the  tumour,  and  the  more 
rapid  its  growth,  attended  with  destruction  of  the  bone,  so  much 
the  more  malignant  it  is,  especially  if  combined  with  ulceration  and 
sloughing  of  the  soft  parts.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  car- 
cinoma and  the  medullary  sarcoma,  which  may  give  rise  to  but  slight 
enlargement  of  the  jaw,  since  everything  with  which  the  tumour 
comes  in  contact  is  destroyed.  Primary  tumours  of  the  antrum  can 
usually  only  be  recognised  later,  when  the  bone  has  become  expanded 
or  the  neoplasm  has  perforated  its  wall. 

A  careful  and  systematic  examination  should  be  made  in  every  case 
of  enlargement  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw.  It  is  especially  important 
to  ascertain,  in  case  of  a  tumour,  where  this  has  its  origin.'  Attention 
must  also  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  facial  cavities,  inasmuch  as 
tumours  of  the  mouth,  the  soft  palate,  the  throat,  the  nose,  and  the  or- 
bits often  extend  secondarily  to  the  jaw.  This  careful  investigation  as 
to  the  position,  extent,  and  character  of  the  tumour  is  also,  of  course, 
absolutely  necessary  with  reference  to  the  operation  that  is  to  be  un- 
dertaken. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  jaws  consists,  as  with  all  neo- 
plasms, in  removing  them  in  the  regular  way.  Benign  tumours,  situ- 
ated upon  the  bone  (fibroma,  osteoma,  enchondroma,  etc.),  are  simply 
excised  together,  perhaps,  with  the  involved  wall  of  the  jaw  or  the 
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portion  of  the  bone  where  the  tumour  had  its  origin.  If  there  is 
much  involvement  of  the  bone,  or  if  the  tumour  is  malignant  in  char- 
acter and  the  bone  destroyed,  removal  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  bone 
through  sound  tissue  is  necessary,  or,  it  may  be,  complete  excision  of 
the  upper  or  lower  jaw.  For  the  details  of  this,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  §§  53  and  54.  Statistics  show  that  the  results  of  operations  upon 
malignant  tumours  (carcinoma,  sarcoma)  are  very  unfavourable,  per- 
manent cures  being  extremely  rare.  According  to  E.  Kiister  and 
Birnbaum,  better  results  follow  the  removal  of  giant-celled  sarcoma 
than  that  of  any  other  form  of  malignant  tumour. 

§  51.  Diseases  of  the  Temporo-maxillary  Articulation. — Among  the 
affections  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  we  have  already,  in 
§§  45  and  46,  spoken  of  those  resulting  from  injuries,  so  that  it  remains 
to  consider  briefly  inflammations  of  the  joint.  Among  acute  inflam- 
mations of  this  joint  I  will  mention  the  one  which  arises  in  the  course 
of  acute  polyarticular  rheumatism,  that  occurring  during  the  acute 
exanthemata  (measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox),  and  finally  that  compli- 
cating gonorrhoea. 

The  inflammation  of  this  joint  accompanying  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism is  usually  characterized  by  pain  when  the  joint  is  moved,  and 
by  swelling  resulting  from  a  slight  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  intraar- 
ticular and  periarticular  effusion.  After  the  acute  articular  rheumatism 
has  run  its  course  the  joint  usually  returns  to  its  normal  condition. 

In  connection  with  the  acute  exanthemata,  suppurative  inflammation 
occasionally  ensues,  resulting  in  anchylosis. 

Gonorrheal  inflammation  of  the  joint,  the  result  of  general  infec- 
tion from  the  disease,  is  usually  very  painful,  so  that  chewing  and 
speaking  may  be  seriously  interfered  with.  It  does  not  usually  go  on 
to  suppuration  or  destruction  of  the  joint.  This  gonorrheal  inflamma- 
tion is  ordinarily  of  short  duration,  though  I  saw  an  uncommonly  pro- 
tracted case  in  which  painful  relapses  repeatedly  occurred. 

Inflammation  of  the  joint  sometimes  arises  secondarily  from  in- 
flammatory processes  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  or  the  joint,  though  not 
diseased  itself,  may  become  stiff  in  consequence  of  inflammation  in  the 
mouth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  about 
the  wisdom  teeth,  etc. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  joint  is,  in  rare  cases,  the  result  of 
tubercular  caries,  which  is  seldom  primary  but  almost  always  secondary 
to  tubercular  mnammation  of  the  temporal  bone.  If  the  condyloid 
process  is  destroyed  by  caries,  anchylosis  does  not  always  result,  partic- 
ularly if  one  of  the  cavities  into  which  the  joint  is  divided  by  the  inter- 
articiilar  fibrocartilage  remains  intact. 
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Gouty  inflammation  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  (arthritis 
urica)  is  rare. 

As  the  result  of  arthritis  deformans  there  arise  sometimes  in  this 
articulation  changes  analogous  to  those  in  other  joints — viz.,  defibrilla- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  articular  and  interarticular  cartilage,  and  at 
the  same  time  new  formation  of  cartilage  and  bone.  In  consequence 
of  this  destruction  of  the  joint,  either  a  Hail-like  joint  results  with  char- 
acteristic creaking  sounds  when  it  is  moved,  and  a  tendency  to  disloca- 
tion (habitual  dislocation  of  the  jaw),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  more  or 
less  impairment  of  motion,  because  the  deformed  joint  surfaces  no  longer 
fit  into  one  another.  Complete  anchylosis  of  the  joint  also  occurs  as 
the  result  of  its  obliteration  from  the  growth  of  connective  tissue  or 
bone  (synostosis).  In  case  of  anchylosis  of  one  joint,  the  other,  of 
course,  can  not  perforin  its  function ;  still,  Konig  is  right  in  saying 
that  even  in  case  of  complete  bony  anchylosis  of  one  joint  the  jaws 
can  be  separated  from  each  other  on  the  sound  side  from  one  half  to 
three  quarters  of  a  centimetre  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articula- 
tion, or  its  sequelae,  should  conform  to  the  principles  generally  applica- 
ble in  treating  diseases  of  joints  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  112-124). 
It  depends  in  part  upon  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  case  of  acute 
inflammation,  in  addition  to  keeping  the  joint  at  rest,  antiphlogistic 
measures  are  to  be  recommended.  In  gonorrhceal  inflammation  of  the 
joint,  aside  from  the  treatment  for  gonorrhoea  of  the  urethra,  painting 
it  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  rubbing  it  with  mercurial  ointment  are 
serviceable.  In  the  case  that  was  mentioned  above,  the  disease  disap- 
peared permanently  after  protracted  residence  in  a  southern  climate. 
Suppuration  should  be  treated  by  incision,  tuberculosis  by  scraping 
with  a  sharp  spoon,  and  arthritis  deformans  may  be  treated  by  massage 
and  active  and  passive  motion.  In  case  of  anchylosis  and  in  severe 
cases  of  arthritis  deformans,  resection  of  the  condyloid  process  is  to  be 
recommended. 

Resection  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint  is  done  as  follows :  The 
skin  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  incision  from  two  to  three  centimetres 
in  length,  vertically  downward  from  the  zygoma,  about  a  finger's 
breadth  in  front  of  the  tragus,  and  from  the  upper  end  of  this  cut  a 
transverse  incision  may  be  made  at  right  angles  anteriorly  above  the 
zygoma.  The  first  incision  alone  is  often  sufficient.  The  condyle  is 
mow  freed  by  working  inward  under  the  zygoma.  This  must  be  done 
cautiously,  in  order  that  the  transverse  facial  and  temporal  arteries 
situated  close  to  the  opening  of  the  auditory  canal,  and,  above  all,  the 
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facial  nerve  which  emerges  on  a  level  with  the  lobule  of  the  ear,  be 
not  injured.  The  head,  having  been  exposed  with  the  periosteal  eleva- 
tor, is  cautiously  divided  with  a  chisel,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  internal  maxillary  artery  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
capsule.  After  drainage  and  suture,  an  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied. 
The  functional  results  of  this  small  operation  are  very  satisfactory. 

E.  Kiister's  method  is  also  very  serviceable  (page  340). 

§  52.  Lockjaw. — Lockjaw — that  is,  the  impossibility  of  moving  the 
firmly  fixed  lower  jaw  or  separating  the  teeth — has  already  been  alluded 
to  several  times — e.  g.,  in  speaking  of  noma,  and  also  in  connection 
with  diseases  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint. 

Lockjaw  has  various  causes.  We  have  already  become  familiar 
with  the  condition  when  caused  by  changes  within  the  joint  while 
treating  of  anchylosis  of  the  joint.    This  cause  is  not  very  frequent. 

Inflammatory  lockjaw,  so  called,  is  most  common.    It  results  from 
acute  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jaws, 
especially  from  periostitis  of  the  alveo- 
lar process,  from  inflammation  of  the 


Fig.  211. — Bony  inter-growth  between  the 
alveolar  processes  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws  due  to  ossification  of  cica- 
tricial bands  following  noma. 


Fig.  212. — Lockjaw  in  a  man  seventeen 
years  of  age  due  to  deficient  size  of  the 
lower  jaw  with  deformity  of  the  coro- 
noid  processes. 


gum  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wisdom  teeth  or  any  of  the  molars,  from 
quinsy,  and  from  acute  inflammation  of  the  parotid,  the  submaxillary, 
and  the  lymph  glands,  following  suppurative  inflammation  in  the  neck, 
cheek,  etc.  Spasmodic  lockjaw,  brought  about  by  firm  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  sometimes  occurs,  and  is  due  to  nervous 
causes.  For  the  lockjaw  in  connection  with  tetanus— trismus,  so  called 
— see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  73. 

Less  common  than  this  inflammatory  form  is  that  resulting  from 
cicatricial  contraction  after  suppuration  and  loss  of  substance  in  the 
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vicinity  of  the  jaws.  In  this  category  belongs  the  lockjaw  following 
noma  (see  page  208),  in  which  rigid  bands  of  cicatricial  tissue  are 
formed  which  hold  the  jaws  firmly  together.  The  most  serious  form 
of  lockjaw  is  that  which  arises  from  a  bony  fusion  of  the  jaws  in  con- 
sequence of  growth  of  the  periosteum  (see  Fig.  211).  This  condition 
may  come  from  ossification  of  connective  tissue,  after  noma,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  gangrenous  process  involves  the  muscles  and  periosteum. 
The  movements  of  the  lower  jaw  may  also  be  prevented  by  bony 
union  between  the  coronoid  process  and  the  zygoma,  following  trau- 
matism and  inflammation. 

A  case  of  special  interest  was  observed  by  Langenbeck,  in  which 
lockjaw  was  the  result  of  a  congenital  deficiency  in  the  size  of  the 
lower  jaw,  with  abnormal  formation  of  the  coronoid  process.  In  this 
case  (Fig.  212)  the  coronoid  processes  were  too  long  and  projected  too 
far  forward.  They  pressed  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  malar 
bone  in  such  a  way  that  immobility  of  the  abnormally  small  lower  jaw 
ensued.  The  patient  was  cured  by  resection  of  both  coronoid  pro- 
cesses. Kiister  has  also  called  attention  to  smallness  of  the  lower  jaw 
in  connection  with  lockjaw,  especially  when  due  to  joint  disease. 

Treatment  of  Lockjaw. — The  treatment  of  lockjaw  depends,  above 
all,  upon  its  cause.  In  case  of  lockjaw  arising  from  synostosis  of  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulation,  resection  of  the  joint  (see  above,  page 
344),  and  perhaps  of  the  coronoid  process  as  well,  is  indicated  (Mears, 
Kulenkampf,  Kiister).  Eesection  was  first  recommended  by  Bottini 
and  Konig.  E.  Kiister  recommends  for  true  lockjaw  resection  of  the 
joint  by  an  incision  along  the  border  of  the  jaw,  extending  up  some- 
what beyond  the  angle,  elevation  of  the  periosteum  on  both  sides  of 
the  ramus,  and  division  of  the  ramus  with  a  chisel  in  the  direction  of 
the  sigmoid  notch.  If  the  condyloid  process  is  joined  by  bone  to  the 
glenoid  cavity,  the  condyle  must  be  again  divided  here  with  the  chisel 
and  freed  by  prying  movements.  If  the  mouth  can  not  be  opened 
sufficiently  wide  after  resection  of  both  temporo-maxillary  joints,  the 
coronoid  process  must  also  be  divided  with  the  chisel  where  the  tem- 
poral muscle  is  most  tense.  Helferich  successfully  treated  a  case  of 
bony  anchylosis  by  cutting  a  flap  from  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  with  its  base  below,  resecting  the  zygoma  and  inserting 
the  apex  of  the  flap  between  the  ends  of  the  bone  which  had  been  pre- 
viously divided.  This  prevents  the  reunion  of  the  bone.  Bony  anchy- 
losis may  also  be  treated  by  removal  of  one  half  of  the  lower  jaw  (Son- 
nenburg)  or  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ramus  (Mears,  see  page  347). 

Inflammatory  lockjaw  usually  disappears  with  the  cessation  of  the 
above-mentioned  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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jaw.  If  inflammatory  lockjaw  is  more  obstinate,  it  is  best  overcome 
by  frequent  use  of  Koser's  or  Heister's  mouth  gag,  and  by  instructing 
the  patient  to  practise  gymnastic  exercises  and  to  push  a  wooden 
wedge  or  screw  a  grooved  top  between  the  teeth.  A  wedge  of  cork 
is  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  It  swells,  and  the  patient  pushes  it 
farther  and  farther  in  between  the  incisors,  the  canines,  or  the  molars. 

In  case  of  spasmodic  lockjaw  resulting  from  muscular  contraction, 
electricity  and  massage  are  to  be  recommended. 

For  the  treatment  of  trismus,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  73. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  surgical  treatment  of  lockjaw  due 
to  cicatricial  contraction  following  gangrenous  processes  on  the  cheek, 
when  dealing  with  plastic  operations  on  the  cheek,  pages  234-239. 

Bony  adhesions  are  divided  with  a  small  saw  or  with  the  chisel,  but 
a  recurrence  usually  follows.  A  better  method,  therefore,  is  the  re- 
moval of  a  piece  of  bone  from  two  to  three  centimetres  broad  from  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  (Esmarch)  in  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  pseudo-arthrosis,  or  artificial  joint.  Simply  sawing  through 
the  jaw  (Bizzoli)  is  usually  insufficient,  as  bony  union  is  likely  to  take 
place  between  the  sawn  surfaces. 

When  lockjaw  is  conditioned  upon  displacement  of  the  ramus  and 
upon  contraction  and  shrinking  of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes,  resection  of  both 
joints,  as  mentioned  on  page  346,  should  be  undertaken,  the  coro- 
noid process  being  divided  at  the  same  time  (Kuster) ;  or  resection  of 
the  entire  upper  part  of  the  ramus  close  above  the  opening  of  the 
inferior  dental  canal  (Mears).  For  this  a  transverse  incision  along 
the  lower  edge  of  the  malar  bone  is  to  be  recommended,  and  from 
the  posterior  end  of  this  a  longitudinal  incision  downward,  a  finger's 
breadth  in  front  of  the  opening  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
according  to  the  description  given  above  on  page  344  for  resection  of 
the  condyle. 

Recently  Mears  has  performed  resection  from  within  the  mouth. 
Injury  to  the  internal  maxillary  artery  is  easily  avoided  by  keep- 
ing close  to  the  bone.  There  is  more  danger  of  cutting  the  inferior 
dental  nerve. 

§  53.  Excision  of  the  Superior  Maxilla. — Excision  of  the  superior 
maxilla  may  be  either  complete  or  partial,  depending  upon  whether 
the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  it  is  to  be  removed.  If  the  periosteum  is 
preserved,  the  excision  is  called  subperiosteal.  Sometimes  a  sound 
maxilla  is  only  temporarily  displaced  from  its  normal  position— e.  g., 
to  make  room  for  the  removal  of  retro-maxillary  tumours.  This  is 
called  temporary  or  osteoplastic  resection. 
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Complete  excision  or  extirpation  of  the  superior  maxilla  is  most 
frequently  undertaken  for  malignant  tumours.  Both  superior  maxillae 
are  removed  only  in  rare  cases. 

The  technique  of  complete  excision  or  extirpation  of  the  superior 
maxilla  is  as  follows  : 

The  operation  is  very  bloody  and  painful — bloody  on  account  of 
the  division  of  many  branches  of  the  facial  and  internal  maxillary  ar- 
teries,  and  painful  on  account  of  the  superior  maxillary  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve  which  runs  through  the  upper  jaw. 

The  entrance  of  blood  into  the  air  passages  must  be  prevented  as 
far  as  possible  during  the  operation.  This  complication  may  be  avoided, 
first,  by  preliminary  tracheotomy  and  tamponing  the  trachea  (Trendelen- 
burg, see  §  106),  or  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  from  within  the  pharynx  ; 
second,  by  operating  with  the  head  of  the  patient  hanging  over  the  end 
of  the  table  (Rose) ;  or,  finally,  third,  by  having  the  patient  sit  in  an 
upright  position  and  making  use  of  the  mixed  morphine-chloroform 
narcosis. 

Preliminary  tracheotomy  and  tamponing  the  trachea  (Trendelen- 
burg), or  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  from  the  pharynx,  are  usually 
unnecessary.  Operating  with  the  head  hanging  downward  (Rose)  will 
surely  prevent  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  lungs  and  permits  a  deep 
narcosis,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  there  is  considerable  venous 
bleeding.  This  may,  however,  be  much  diminished  by  continuous  com- 
pression. If  the  ojieration  is  performed  in  this  way,  the  head  of  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  operating  table,  resting 
upon  a  cushion  pushed  under  the  neck.  It  is  then  drawn  somewhat 
backward  by  an  assistant  and  held  there.  The  operator  sits  in  front  of 
the  head  as  it  thus  hangs  downward. 

The  method  most  to  be  recommended  is  the  employment  of  the  so- 
called  mixed  or  morphine-chloroform  narcosis  and  the  performance  of 
the  operation  while  the  patient  sits  upright,  an  assistant  holding  the 
head  so  that  it  inclines  slightly  forward.  The  danger  of  aspiration  of 
blood  into  the  lungs  is  thus  surely  avoided.  By  packing  the  posterior 
nares  and  by  leaving  the  insertion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheek  on  the  bone  intact  for  the  time  being,  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
mouth  can  be  avoided  during  the  first  part  of  the  operation.  The 
mixed  morphine-chloroform  narcosis  is  obtained  as  follows  :  An  adult 
is  given  a  hypodermic  injection  of  one  third  of  a  small  hypodermic 
syringe  of  a  l-to-30  aqueous  solution  of  morphine.  He  is  then  anaes- 
thetized until  the  stage  of  excitement  is  reached,  when  the  amount  of 
chloroform  given  is  decreased.  In  this  way  the  patient,  as  a  rule, 
experiences  no  pain  from  the  operation,  but  is  conscious,  answers  ques- 
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tions,  and,  more  than  all,  controls  his  swallowing.  He  accordingly 
swallows  the  blood  into  his  stomach,  or,  when  told  to  do  so,  spits 
it  out. 

If  the  operation  is  performed  while  the  patient  sits  upright,  the 
danger  of  cerebral  anaemia  must  be  kept  in  mind  ;  and  if  symptoms  of 
this  appear,  it  is  better  to  finish  the  operation  with  the  head  hanging 
downward. 

Finally,  in  case  of  very  vascular  tumours,  preliminary  ligation  of 
the  external  carotid  has  been  recommended,  or,  if  the  new  growth  has 
involved  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  ligation  of  the  common  carotid. 
The  latter  is  to  be  avoided,  if  possible,  as  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is 
thus  affected.  In  severe  cases  the  catgut  could  be  laid  about  the 
carotid  without  tying  it,  so  that  ligation  could  be  quickly  performed, 
should  the  necessity  arise. 

It  should  be  further  stated  with  reference  to  the  anaesthesia,  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  operation  with  the  patient  sitting  upright  or  with 
the  head  hanging  over  backward,  an  India-rubber  tube  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  nasal  cavity  on  the  sound  side  and  connected  with  a 
Junker's  chloroform  apparatus  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  21, 
Fig.  18). 

Excision  of  the  superior  maxilla  has,  in  general,  as  far  as  the  opera- 
tion is  concerned,  a  favourable  prognosis.  Of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
excisions  on  one  side,  but  fourteen  per  cent,  according  to  Bryant, 
resulted  fatally ;  and  of  twenty-four  excisions  on  both  sides,  not  one 
proved  fatal. 

The  complete  excision  of  the  superior  maxilla  has  three  stages : 
First,  division  of  the  soft  parts  ;  second,  division  of  the  bone  connec- 
tions ;  third,  arrest  of  haemorrhage  and  suture. 

In  dividing  the  soft  parts,  Steno's  duct,  the  facial  artery,  and  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  should  be  avoided  with  all  possible  care. 
Steno's  duct  runs  parallel  with  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  cen- 
timetres below  the  zygoma  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  masseter,  enters 
the  deeper  parts  at  its  anterior  edge,  and  terminates  within  the  mouth 
opposite  the  first  or  second  upper  molar.  A  salivary  fistula  easily  re- 
sults from  injury  to  this  duct. 

Of  the  various  lines  of  incision  for  dividing  the  soft  parts,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  specially  mentioned  (see  Figs.  213,  214) : 

1.  The  median  incision  recommended  by  Dieffenbach  is  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  following  the  middle  line 
of  the  nose  and  the  upper  lip,  with  a  transverse  one  from  the  upper 
end  passing  to  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  or  along  the  lower  edge 
of  the  orbit  as  far  as  the  malar  bone  (Fig.  213  a).    A  right-angled  or 
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acute-angled  flap  is  thus  formed,  which  is  raised  in  a  direction  outward 
and  downward. 

2.  The  lateral  incision  recommended  by  Nelaton  and  Boeckel,  and 
also  used  by  Dieffenbach,  consists  likewise  in  cutting  a  triangular  flap 
of  soft  parts  to  be  raised  in  a  direction  downward  and  outward.  It 
involves  a  longitudinal  incision  beginning  below  the  inner  canthus  of 
the  eye,  extending  along  the  furrow  between  the  nose  and  cheek  and 
directly  downward  through  the  upper  lip,  and  a  transverse  incision 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  first  along  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit. 


Fig.  213. — Incisions  for  removal  of  the  superior  maxilla :  Fig.  214.— Excision  of  the  right 

a,  after  Dieffenbach  ;  b,  after  Bockel,  Nelaton,  and  superior  maxilla  (Dieffenbach 

others ;  c,  after  Velpeau ;  d,  alter  Langenbeck.  and  Fergusson). 

It  is  also  a  very  good  plan  to  let  the  longitudinal  incision  pass  around 
the  ala  nasi  and  through  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip  (Dieffenbach, 
Fergusson,  see  Fig.  214). 

3.  Yelpeau's  incision  (see  Fig.  213  6)  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
to  the  zygoma,  with  its  convexity  outward,  is  not  to  be  recommended 
on  account  of  the  injury  to  the  salivary  duct  and  numerous  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve  that  it  involves. 

4.  The  flap  incision  used  by  Langenbeck  (Fig.  213  d)  consists  of  a 
semicircular  incision  with  its  base  upward.  It  begins  below  the  inner 
canthus  of  the  eye,  or  still  lower,  at  the  boundary  between  the  carti- 
lage and  bone  of  the  nose,  and  ends  at  the  malar  bone.  The  lowest 
part  of  the  incision  should  be  on  a  level  with  a  line  drawn  from  the 
nostril  to  the  tip  of  the  ear.  The  salivary  duct  and  most  of  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  are  left  intact  by  this  method.  There 
is,  moreover,  no  ectropion  of  the  lower  eyelid  to  fear,  as  in  the  use 
of  methods  1  and  2,  for  example.  Of  the  branches  of  the  facial 
nerve  remaining  intact,  the  one  that  supplies  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum is  the  most  important.    If  this  nerve  is  injured,  the  unhappy 
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results  of  an  imperfect  closure  of  the  lid  ensue.  This  method  of  Lan- 
genbeck's  may  be  designated  as  the  best,  and  we  shall  therefore  describe 
it  more  in  detail.  The  execution  of  the  other  methods  is  apparent 
from  Figs.  213  and  214,  as  well  as  from  the  brief  description  that  has 
been  given.  The  division  of  the  bone  is,  of  course,  the  same  in  all 
methods. 

There  are  many  variations  of  these  four  principal  methods  which 
we  need  not  describe.  The  cheek  incision  recommended  by  Gensoul, 
which  has  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  is,  properly,  no  longer  used. 

Langenbeck's  incision  through  the  soft  parts  begins,  as  has  been 
said,  below  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  or  deeper  at  the  junction  of  the 
bone  and  cartilage  of  the  nose,  runs  downward  along  the  ala  nasi  to 
the  point  of  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  on  to  the 
upper  jaw,  then  forms  a  curve  with  its  convexity  downward  at  the 
level  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  ear  to  the  nostril,  and  finally 
passes  outward  and  upward  as  far  as  the  anterior  or  posterior  border 
of  the  malar  bone  or  to  its  centre,  depending  upon  whether  the  malar 
bone  is  to  be  wholly  or  in  part  removed  or  not  at  all.  The  flap  thus 
marked  out  (see  Fig.  213  d)  is  detached  from  the  bone  and  retracted 
upward.  It  seldom  happens  in  cases  of  malignant  growths  that  the 
separation  from  the  bone  can  be  subperiosteal  and  the  periosteum  thus 
preserved.  If  the  facial  artery  is  divided,  both  ends  are  to  be  caught 
in  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  tied.  The  con- 
nections of  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  are  loos- 
ened from  the  lateral  margins  of  the  apertura 
pyriformis  in  order  that  the  bony  floor  of  the 
nose  may  be  sawn  through  from  here  later. 
At  the  base  of  the  flap  that  has  been  raised 
and  retracted,  the  tarso-orbital  fascia  is  divided 
transversely  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit. 

The  bony  connections  of  the  superior  max- 
illa are  now  severed  with  the  chain  saw,  the 
metacarpal  saw,  or  the  chisel,  these  being  with 
the  malar  bone,  the  frontal  bone,  the  palate    Fio.  2i5.-Division  of  the 

,     ■.  bony  connections  of  the 

process  of  the  other  superior  maxilla,  ana  tlie       superior  maxilla, 
connection  of  the  maxillary  tuberosity  or  the 

palate  bone  with  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid.  The  choice 
of  the  instrument  for  dividing  the  bone  is  a  matter  of  individual  pref- 
erence. Liston's  bone  forceps  are  much  used  in  England,  while  in 
Germany  more  use  is  made  of  the  metacarpal  and  chain  saws  and  the 
chisel.  As  is  seen  in  Fig.  215,  the  line  of  division  of  the  bone  runs 
from  the  apertura  pyriformis  through  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
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maxilla,  through  the  lachrymal  and  ethmoid  bones  (see  Fig.  215,  1  and 
1'),  then  across  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  then  either  through  the  malar 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla  (see  Fig.  215,  2,  right  half  of  the  skull) 
or,  if  the  malar  bone  is  also  to  be  removed,  through  the  frontal  pro- 
cess  of  the  malar  and  the  zygoma  (see  Fig.  215,  2'  and  3',  left  half  of 
the  skull).  Finally,  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  and 
the  horizontal  plates  of  the  palate  bone  are  sawn  through  in  the  me- 
dian line  of  the  hard  palate  (3  or  4',  Fig.  215). 

The  division  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
and  the  lachrymal  and  ethmoid  bones  is  made  with  the  chisel  or  the 
metacarpal  saw  corresponding  with  line  1  in  Fig.  215,  after  the  infe- 
rior tarsal  membrane  of  the  lower  lid  has  been  divided  with  a  knife 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  and  the  soft  parts  of  the  orbit 
have  been  carefully  separated  from  its  floor  with  an  elevator  and  held 
up  by  a  blunt  lid-holder.  If  the  posterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit 
is  to  be  preserved,  the  orbit  is  divided  with  a  metacarpal  saw  or  chisel 
in  a  corresponding  curved  line.  The  division  of  the  nasal  process  can 
also  be  accomplished  by  passing  the  chain  saw  through  the  bony  lachry- 
mal duct  which  is  previously  incised,  and  around  the  nasal  process  to 
the  apertura  pyriformis. 

The  next  step  consists  in  severing  the  connection  of  the  malar  bone 
with  the  superior  maxillary  (Fig.  215,  2,  right  half  of  the  face).  The 
soft  parts  of  the  orbit,  which  have  been  raised  by  an  elevator  from  its 
lower  border,  are  held  upward  by  a  blunt  lid -holder,  the  anterior  inser- 
tion fibres  of  the  masseter  are  severed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  malar 
bone,  and  the  bone  is  now  easily  cut  through  with  the  chisel,  metacar- 
pal saw,  or  chain  saw,  the  latter  being  carried  by  means  of  a  sharply 
curved  needle  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  through  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  and  around  the  malar  process  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone. 

If  the  malar  bone  is  also  to  be  removed,  the  method  is  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  215,  2'  and  3'  (left  half  of  the  skull).  After  separation 
of  the  temporal  muscle,  the  frontal  process  of  the  malar  bone  is  divided 
at  2'  with  a  saw  or  chisel  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  then 
the  zygoma  is  divided  from  above  at  3'  (Fig.  215,  left  half  of  the 
skull). 

The  final  step  consists  in  dividing  the  palate  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  and  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  palate  bone  in  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  hard  palate  (Fig.  215,  3,  right  half  of  the  skull,  or 
4',  on  the  left  half).  In  Langenbeck's  method  the  upper  lip  is  lifted 
away  from  the  jaw,  the  insertion  of  the  mucous  membrane  upon  the 
upper  jaw  is  divided  as  far  as  the  median  line,  and  the  apertura  pyri- 
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formis  is  also  opened  from  here.  By  means  of  a  Bellocque  canula 
(see  Fig.  167,  page  209)  a  chain  saw  is  passed  along  the  inferior  me- 
atus and  out  through  the  mouth  after  previously  dividing  with  a  knife 
the  soft  palate  near  the  uvnla  and  the  soft  covering  of  the  hard  palate. 
The  tooth  at  the  point  where  the  saw  divides  the  alveolar  process 
should  be  previously  removed.  If  a  portion  of  the  hard  palate  is  to 
be  preserved,  the  latter  should  be  divided  with  a  chisel  in  a  corre- 
sponding curved  line.  The  muco-periosteal  covering  of  the  hard  palate 
should  be  retained,  if  possible,  in  order  to  shut  off  the  wound  cavity 
from  the  mouth.  In  this  case  this  covering  is  separated  by  making  an 
incision  down  to  the  bone  from  the  inner  incisor  to  the  last  molar,  close 
behind  the  teeth,  and  then  from  this  incision  raisino-  the  entire  cover- 
ing  as  far  as  the  median  line  by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator,  just  as 
in  performing  uranoplasty.  The  soft  palate  on  this  side  is  divided 
from  the  same  incision  with  a  two-edged  knife  curved  on  the  flat,  so 
that  the  soft  palate  and  the  covering  of  the  hard  palate  form  one  flap. 
The  upper  lip  is  now  drawn  well  forward,  and  the  hard  palate  divided 
in  the  middle  line  with  a  saw  or  chisel. 

After  the  above-mentioned  bonv  connections  have  been  severed  in 
the  manner  described,  the  superior  maxilla,  or  rather  the  maxillary 
tuberosity,  is  still  joined  to  the  pterygoid  process.  This  connection 
is  easily  severed  by  seizing  the  jaw  with  forceps,  or  inserting  an  ele- 
vator in  the  furrow  made  by  the  saw  in  the  malar  bone,  and  using 
it  as  a  lever.  The  jaw,  thus  loosened,  is  then  entirely  removed,  the 
soft  parts  which  still  hold  it — viz.,  the  soft  palate,  the  pterygoid  mus- 
cles, etc. — being  cut  with  scissors,  or,  better,  twisted  off  in  order  to 
diminish  the  haemorrhage  from  the  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary 
arterv. 

The  arrest  of  haemorrhage  includes  ligation  of  the  infraorbital, 
which  is  divided  at  its  entrance  into  the  infraorbital  canal,  the  pterygo- 
palatine, and  the  internal  maxillary  arteries.  The  facial,  the  transverse 
facial,  and  the  superior  and  inferior  coronary  arteries  are  tied  earlier, 
when  the  external  soft  parts  are  divided. 

Finally,  the  wound  cavity  is  packed  with  strips  of  iodoform  gauze, 
the  ends  of  which  are  brought  out  through  the  nose.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  are  united  by  several  interrupted  sutures  of  fine  silk  and 
by  a  continuous  catgut  suture.  If  the  muco-periosteal  covering  of  the 
hard  palate  has  been  preserved,  it  is  sutured  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cheek.  In  the  same  way,  as  recommended  by  Nussbaum  in  excision 
of  the  lower  jaw,  a  wire  framework  might  be  laid  in  the  cavity  for  a 
time  and  secured  by  sutures.  The  object  of  this  is  to  lessen  functional 
disturbance  and  disfigurement  (Ilelferich).    After  complete  excision 
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of  the  upper  jaw,  Bardenheuer  remedied  the  defect  in  the  hard  palate 
by  immediately  implanting  a  Hap  from  the  forehead  and  one  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek.  These  flaps  from  the  soft  parts  are 
laid  one  upon  the  other  with  their  wound  surfaces  in  contact.  Some 
1  >< me  may  also  be  included  in  the  frontal  flap. 

If  a  necrotic  upper  jaw  resulting  from  phosphorus  necrosis,  for 
example,  is  to  be  removed,  it  can  be  done  more  easily  by  taking  out  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  from  the  middle  in  order  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
jaw  movable  and  allow  its  extraction  with  forceps. 

After-treatment.— In  the  after-treatment  particular  attention  must  be  paid 
to  possible  secondary  haemorrhage.  The  development  of  septic  pneumonia, 
which  was  formerly  so  frequent  in  consequence  of  the  aspiration  of  pus,  is 
best  prevented  by  packing- with  iodoform  gauze.  Nourishment  is  given  for  a 
time  through  the  stomach  tube. 

The  outward  disfigurement  after  excision  of  the  upper  jaw  is  not  so  great 
as  might  be  imagined.  The  cavity  is  filled  by  granulation  tissue  and  covered 
in  by  the  outer  skin,  which  is  suppoi^ted  by  the  malar  bone  and  the  nose.  The 
defect  can  be  remedied  about  three  weeks  after  the  operation  by  the  insertion 
of  an  artificial  plate  of  rubber  and  artificial  teeth.  It  is  of  course  better  if 
the  mouth  is  entirely  shut  off  by  preserving  the  muco-periosteal  covering  of 

the  hard  palate.  The  preservation  of  the 
floor  of  the  orbit  is  naturally  important,  in 
view  of  possible  functional  disturbances  of 
the  eye.  If  the  entire  floor  is  removed,  the 
eyeball  may  sink  into  the  wound  cavity  and 
suppurate,  and  in  consequence  of  cicatri- 
cial distortion  of  the  ball,  diplopia  may 
result.  Sinking  of  the  bulb  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  insertion  of  a  celluloid  plate. 

Complete  excision  of  both  superior 
maxilla?,  first  performed  by  J.  Iley- 
f elder  in  1844,  is  done  essentially  in  the 
same  way  as  that  on  one  side.  Either 
Langenbeck's  curved  incision,  or  the  lat- 
eral angular  incision  recommended  by 
J36ckel,  Nekton,  or  Fergusson,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  213  and  214,  page  350,  is  made  on  both  sides,  or  Dieffenbach's 
median  incision  may  be  used  with  advantage.  In  the  latter  case  trans- 
verse incisions  are  made  from  the  upper  end  of  the  median  longitudinal 
incision  to  the  inner  corners  of  both  eyes,  or  along  the  lower  margin  of 
the  orbit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes.  The 
bone  connections  are  then  severed  as  described  above,  the  vomer  being 
best  divided  with  Liston's  forceps.  The  muco-periosteal  covering  of 
the  hard  palate  is  preserved,  if  possible.    To  this  end  it  is  raised  by  an 


Fig.  21<5. — Excision  of  both  superior 
maxillae  for  carcinoma  in  a  man 
forty-four  years  of  age  (Braun). 
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elevator  along  a  curved  incision  close  behind  the  teeth,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  the  Boft  palate  is  then,  as  above,  entirely  separated  from  the 
hard  palate  on  both  sides.  Fig.  21(5  represents  a  case  of  excision  of 
both  superior  maxillae  performed  by  Simon  for  carcinoma. 

Partial  excisions  of  the  upper  jaw  are,  of  course,  manifold.  The  removal 
of  the  alveolar  process  is  the  one  most  frequently  undertaken.  Removal  of 
the  body  of  the  upper  jaw  with  preservation,  particularly,  of  the  haul  palate 
or  the  border  of  the  orbit  is  classed  among-  partial  excisions.  Resection  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  jaw  (trephining  the  antrum)  is  likewise  to  be  regarded 
as  a  partial  excision.  In  all  atypical  partial  excisions  the  chisel  and  Luer's 
or  Piston's  hone  forceps  are  the  instruments  most  used. 

The  alveolar  process  is  most  easily  removed  by  an  incision  from  within 
the  mouth.  The  gum  is  pushed  back  and  the  diseased  portion  of  the  bone  is 
chiselled  out  or  cut  out  with  bone  forceps.  If  the  adjoining  part  of  the  body 
of  the  jaw  is  also  to  he  removed,  this  can  he  done  from  within  the  mouth  in 
the  manner  just  described.  More  room  is  secured  in  such  cases  by  dividing 
the  upper  lip  in  the  median  line,  freeing  the  soft  parts  from  the  hone  with 
knife  and  periosteal  elevator,  and  finally  dividing  the  bone  with  a  saw  or 
chisel.  If  necessary,  the  external  incision  through  the  upper  lip  may  be  ex- 
tended around  the  ala  of  the  nose  and  upward  as  far  as  one  wisiies.  If  the. 
piece  of  bone  to  be  removed  from  the  alveolar  process  and  the  body  of  the 
jaw  is  situated  farther  back,  a  small  incision  may  be  made  in  the  cheek  run- 
ning obliquely  upward  and  outward  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  care  being 
taken,  of  course,  not  to  wound  Sfeno's  duct  and  the  facial  nerve. 

Partial  excision  of  the  body  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  preservation  of  the 
hard  palate  or  the  border  of  the  orbit,  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  Lan- 
genbeck's  curved  incision  (Fig.  213  d)  which  has  been  described  above.  If 
the  hard  palate  is  to  be  preserved,  the  outer  wall  of  the  jaw  is  divided  in  a 
horizontal  direction  outward  and  backward  to  the  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  For  this  purpose  a  metacarpal  saw,  chisel,  or  straight  bone 
forceps  is  used.  If  the  orbital  plate  is  to  be  preserved,  the  bone  is  divided 
beneath  the  border  of  the  orbit  with  a  chisel  or  small  saw. 

In  partial  excisions,  also,  any  defects,  particularly  in  the  alveolar  process, 
may  be  remedied  by  artificial  teeth. 

For  resection  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  jaw,  or  trephining  the  an- 
trum, see  page  336. 

Osteoplastic  resection  of  the  upper  jaw  is  undertaken  for  exposure 
by  temporary  removal  of  the  bone,  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  the  orbit, 
and  the  spheno-maxillary  and  temporal  fossae,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
excision,  for  example,  of  retro-maxillary  tumours,  naso-pharyngeal 
polyps,  etc.  The  portion  of  the  jaw  in  question  is  turned  back  like 
the'  cover  of  a  box  and  afterward  returned  to  its  normal  position.  To 
make  this  opening  possible,  the  part  of , the  jaw  concerned  is  not  sepa- 
rated from  all  its  bony  connections,  but  at  one  point  a  bridge  is  left 
consisting  of  bone,  periosteum,  and  skin.  This  bridge  of  bone  is  then 
24 
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broken  in  so  as  to  allow  the  resected  portion  to  be  turned  out  The 
line  of  separation  of  the  bone  corresponds  to  the  incision  m  the  soft 
parts  The  operation  is  done  outside  the  mouth,  the  hard  palate  and 
the  alveolar  process  being  preserved  to  prevent  permanent  defects. 
The  operation  is  not  without  danger,  owing  to  the  haemorrhage  which 
is  often  marked.  In  thirty-nine  cases  death  resulted  eight  times  during 
or  immediately  after  the  operation  (Lincoln). 

The  best  method  in  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  upper  jaw  is  that 
of  Langenbeck.  Soft  parts  and  bone  are  divided  as  represented  in 
Ficrs.  217  and  2l8.  The  nutrient  bridge  is  in  the  region  of  the  frontal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

The  operation  is  best  performed  by  having  the  division  of  the  body 
of  the  jaw  immediately  follow  the  lower  incision  in  the  soft  parts;  then 
the  soft  parts  and  bone  connection  at  the  malar  bone  are  divided,  and 
finally  the  soft  parts  and  bone  at  the  lower  wall  of  the  orbit,  in  the 
direction  of  the  upper  incision. 

Langenbeck's  incision  through  the  soft  parts,  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  217,  begins  on  the  boundary  between  the  cartilage  and  bone  of  the 

nose,  or  somewhat  lower,  at  the  outer  end  of 
the  nostril,  runs  across  the  cheek  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  malar  bone,  upward  over  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  zygoma,  then,  near  the  outer 
corner  of  the  eye,  bends  inward  in  a  curve  or 
at  right  angles,  and  runs  along  the  border  of 
the  orbit  to  a  point  beneath  the  inner  canthus. 
This  incision  in  the  soft  parts  goes  through  to 
*^f^"  the  bone,  which  is  correspondingly  divided  (see 

Fig.  218).    The  lower  part  of  the  incision  is 
made  first,  and  then  the  soft  parts  are  divided 
from  the  maxillary  tuberosity  backward  to  the 
Fig.  2i7.-OsteoPiiistic  resec-   posterior  palatine  canal.    A  small  metacarpal 

tion  ot  the  upper  jaw.  A         .      ,  1  ,  ' 

saw  is  inserted  in  the  latter  as  far  as  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa,  the  soft  parts  being  retracted  and  the  posterior 
nasal  artery  carefully  guarded,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavity 
is  thus  reached.  To  protect  this  cavity  from  the  point  of  the  saw,  an 
elevator  is  carried  along  the  septum  as  far  as  the  pharynx,  and  the 
body  of  the  jaw  is  now  sawn  through  along  the  lower  incision  to  the 
apertura  pyriformis.  One  makes  sure  in  advance,  with  the  aid  of  the 
left  forefinger,  that  the  elevator  has  entered  the  pharynx. 

The  second  incision  begins  below  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  and 
runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
outer  corner  of  the  eye,  and  then,  in  a  curve  or  at  right  angles,  into  the 
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Fig.  218. — Lino  of  division  of 
the  upper  jaw  in  osteo- 
plastic resection. 


outer  end  of  the  lower  incision.  The  connection  of  the  superior  max- 
illary with  the  malar  bone  is  then  divided  through  the  spheno-maxillarv 
fissure  by  means  of  a  metacarpal  or  chain  saw, 
and  the  lower  wall  of  the  orbit  is  thereupon 
divided  with  the  chisel  or  metacarpal  saw. 
following  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  in  the 
soft  parts  and  guarding  the  lachrymal  sac. 
Before  this  is  done,  the  soft  parts  of  the  orbit, 
including  the  periosteum,  are  freed  with  a  knife 
and  elevator  and  drawn  upward  with  a  blunt 
retractor. 

The  jaw  is  pried  forward  by  inserting  an 
elevator  in  the  fissure  made  by  the  saw  in  the 
malar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  or  in  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa,  The  connection  with 
the  frontal  and  nasal  bones  at  the  nutrient 

bridge  is  then  broken  in  and  the  now  completely  loosened  portion  of 
the  jaw  is  displaced  upward  and  inward.  To  render  the  breaking  of 
the  bone  at  a  particular  point  of  the  nutrient  bridge  easier,  the  nasal 

process  of  the  superior  maxilla  may  be  par- 
tially divided  with  the  chisel  subcutaneously 
and  subperiosteally. 

After  displacing  the  jaw  a  view  is  gained 
of  the  retro-maxillary  cavities,  the  nasal  cav- 
ity.  the  pharynx,  the  spheno-maxillarv  fossa, 
the  temporal  fossa,  and  the  orbit.  After  the 
removal  of  any  tumour  that  may  be  present, 
the  portion  of  the  jaw  that  has  been  tem- 
porarily resected  is  replaced  in  its  normal 
position.  Jkme  sutures  are  usually  unneces- 
sary,  the  exact  coaptation  of  the  soft  parts 
by  sutures  being  sufficient.  If  one  desires 
to  displace  both  the  superior  maxillary  and 
malar  bones  upward  and  outward,  the  nutri- 
ent bridge  may  be  made  at  the  zygoma,  and, 
by  breaking  this,  the  freed  portion  of  the  jaw  with  the  malar  bone  may 
be  displaced  outward  at  a  point  somewhere  near  the  line  of  articulation 
of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone  with  the  malar  bone. 

Kocher  exposed  the  naso-pharynx  in  a  case  of  recurrent  sarcoma  of  this  cav- 
ity by  the  following-  method  of  osteoplastic  resection  of  both  superior  maxillae 
(Fio\  219) :  Mixed  morphine-chloroform  narcosis  was  used  and  the  head  of  the 
patient  allowed  to  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table.  The  upper  lip  was  divided 


Fig.  21'.).— Koclier's  osteoplastic 
resection  of  both  superior  max- 
illae. ■■■■  Incision  through  the 
sort  parts.  —Division  of  the 
bone. 
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from  the  left  noslril  downward.    Tlie  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
above  the  alveolar  border  was  then  divided  transversely  down  to  the  bone. 
After  packing  the  wound  for  a  short  time  the  chisel  was  made  to  sever  trans- 
versely first  one  and  then  the  other  superior  maxillary  bone  above  its  alve- 
olar process  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  nasal  process.    After  again  packing 
the  wound  for  a  short  time  the  alveolar  process  and  hard  palate  were  divided 
in  the  median  line  and  the  two  lower  portions  of  both  superior  maxillary 
bones  were  retracted  with  sharp  hooks.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor 
of  the  left  nasal  fossa  was  then  divided  and  the  vomer  forced  over  to  the  right 
side.    This  permitted  an  excellent  inspection  of  the  whole  naso-pharyngeal 
space.    As  the  tumour  was  adherent  to  the  insertion  of  the  soft  palate,  the 
latter  was  also  divided  in  the  median  line.    The  tumour  was  removed  by 
means  of  a  periosteal  elevator  and  thermo-cautery,  the  haemorrhage  arrested, 
and  the  cavity  packed.    The  parts  were  brought  back  to  their  normal  posi- 
tion and  secured  by  suture  of  the  bone  and  soft  [tarts.    ]STo  disfigurement 
resulted. 

§  54.  Excision  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla. — Operations  upon  the  lower 
jaw,  like  those  upon  the  upper  jaw,  are  attended  with  great  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  aspiration  of  blood  into  the  air  passages  must  here  also 
be  carefully  avoided.  This  is  best  and  most  simply  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  the  mixed  narcosis  and  upright  position  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  with  the  head  inclined  slightly  forward  (see  also  pages 
348  and  349). 

( )perationson  the  lower  jaw  include  disarticulation  of  half  the  jaw  ; 
complete  removal  of  the  jaw,  which  is  rare  ;  excision  of  the  alveolar 
process ;  excision  of  the  middle  or  the  lateral  portions  of  the  jaw ;  and, 
finally,  resection  of  its  condyloid  process  (see  page  344). 

The  operation  for  excision  of  one  half  of  the  inferior  maxilla  has 
three  stages:  1.  Incision  through  the  soft  parts  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  and  separation  of  the  soft  parts  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
'.surfaces  of  the  jaw.  2.  Sawing  through  the  hone  and  disarticulation  of 
half  the  jaw.  3.  Arrest  of  haemorrhage  and  suture.  Necrosis  and 
tumours  most  frequently  call  for  this  operation. 

The  incision  through  the  soft  parts  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw  runs  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  somewhat  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  chin.  It  should  extend  very  little,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  for  fear  of  injuring  Steno's  duct  and  the  facial  nerve.  The 
jaw  may  be  sawn  through  at  the  outset  from  a  small  incision,  so  as 
to  make  the  portion  of  bone  that  is  to  he  taken  out  more  movable. 
This  method  has  been  used  by  Langenheck  and  others.  The  incision 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  is  made  down  to  the  bone,  and  the 
facial  artery  which  is  thus  divided  is  tied.  A  vertical  incision  in  the 
median  line  of  the  chin  or  through  the  lower  lip  is  usually  unneces- 
sary in  cases  of  necrosis,  and  only  necessary  in  cases  of  tumour  when 
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the  growth  lb  extensive.    Through  the  lower  incision  along  the  border 
of  the  jaw  all  the  soft  parts  are  now  freed  from  the  anterior  and  then 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  jaw  with  the  knife  and  periosteal 
elevator.     The  insertion  of  the  masseter  and  the  alveolar  mucous 
membrane  on  the  anterior  surface,  and  the  pterygoid  muscle  on  the 
posterior  surface,  are  freed  with  the  knife,  the  rest  being  done  with  an 
elevator.    The  alveolar  mucous  membrane,  in  case  it  can  be  preserved, 
must  be  divided  as  smoothly  as  possible  and  in  a  straight  line,  as  the 
edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  sutured  together  after  removal  of 
the  jaw.    It  is  usually  impossible  in  the  case  of  tumours  to  preserve 
the  periosteum.    After  the  soft  parts  have  been  completely  separated 
and  any  tooth  that  stands  in  the  way  has  been  extracted,  the  jaw  is 
divided  at  the  chin  with  a  chain  saw.    The  soft  parts,  especially  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parotid,  are  now  drawn  upward  with  sharp 
retractors  by  an  assistant,  while  the  operator  seizes  the  half  of  the  jaw 
that  is  to  be  removed  with  his  left  hand  or  with  bone  forceps  and 
draws  it  firmly  downward.    The  separation  of  the  soft  parts  on  the 
ramus  is  now  completed  with  the  elevator  and  the  insertion  of  the 
temporal  muscle  on  the  coronoid  process  is  divided  with  the  knife,  or 
the  coronoid  process  is  cut  through  with  rongeur  forceps.    The  jaw  now 
hangs  only  by  the  joint  capsule  and  the  upper  fibres  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle.    These  soft  parts  are  simply  torn  away  by  twisting 
the  jaw  a  few  times,  injury  to  the  internal  maxillary  artery  which  runs 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  capsule  being  thus  best  avoided.  The 
inferior  dental  artery  will  usually  have  to  be  tied,  as  well  as  some 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary.    Any  bleeding  from  the  divided 
end  of  the  inferior  dental  artery  in  the  sawn  surface  of  the  jaw  may, 
if  necessary,  he  arrested  by  the  thermo-cautery.    After  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve  which  lias  been  torn  away  is  cut  as  near  its  origin  as 
possible,  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  united  by  continuous 
catgut  sutures.  '  The  wound  in  the  skin  is  drained,  particularly  at  its 
posterior  part  reaching  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  carefully  sutured,  packed, 
if  necessary,  and  covered  with  an  antiseptic  dressing.    For  the  next 
few  days  the  patient  is  fed  through  a  stomach  tube. 

In  case  of  phosphorus  necrosis  the  removal  of  half  the  jaw  is  very 
simple.  It  can  often  be  accomplished  with  blunt  instruments  after 
dividing  the  soft  parts,  especially  along  the  ramus,  since  the  necrotic 
jaw  forms  a  complete  sequestrum  surrounded  by  an  involucrum. 

The  excision  of  the  entire  inferior  maxilla  is  usually  performed  on 
the  living  person  for  phosphorus  necrosis  only.  The  method  is  essen- 
tially the"  same  as  that  for  the  removal  of  half  the  jaw— that  is,  the 
disarticulation  of  each  half  is  done  in  the  manner  described  above, 
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after  the  jaw  lias  been  sawn  through  in  the  middle  line.  The  tongue 
is  secured  hy  a  loop  of  thread  (see  below). 

Partial  excisions  of  the  lower  jaw  include  those  of  the  alveolar  process, 
the  removal  of  larger  or  smaller  pieces  from  the  middle  and  sides  of  the  jaw, 
and.  finally,  excision  of  the  condyloid  process. 

Excision  of  the  alveolar  process  is  performed  in  much  the  same  way  as 
upon  the  upper  jaw.  The  lower  lip  is  drawn  downward  ;  the  insertion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  on  the  alveolar  process  is  divided  and,  tog-ether  with  the 
gum,  is  separated  from  the  bone  with  an  elevator.  After  the  teeth  at  the 
place  where  the  bone  is  to  be  removed  have  been  extracted,  the  portion  of 
bone  is  cut  away  by  the  use  of  Luer's  or  Liston's  forceps.  If  additional  bone 
from  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface  of  the  jaw  is  to  be  taken  away,  the 
chisel  is  used  in  preference.  The  portion  of  the  alveolar  process  situated 
most  posteriorly  may  be  removed  subperiosteally  through  an  incision  in  the 
skin  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

In  the  removal  of  larger  or  smaller  pieces  of  bone  from  the  continuity  of 
the  jaw.  the  bone  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the  soft  parts  along  the 
lower  border  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  removal  of  a  half  of  the  jaw,  and 
then  the  exposed  portion  is  sawn  through  on  both  sides. 

The  removal  of  the  middle  piece  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  accomplished 
either  from  within  the  mouth,  after  the  gum,  the  mucous  membrane,  and  all 
the  soft  parts  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  have  been  detached  with 
the  knife  and  periosteal  elevator,  to  a  point  beyond  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw,  or  the  lower  lip  may  be  divided  vertically  in  the  median  line  and  the 
soft  parts  separated  from  the  bone,  through  this  incision.  If  the  entire  mid- 
dle piece  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  jaw  has  to  be  removed,  the  soft  parts  are 
detached  from  the  bone  through  an  incision  along  the  lower  border,  just  as 
in  the  disarticulation  of  half  of  the  jaw,  and  the  bone  is  sawn  through  on 
both  sides  at  the  angle,  after  making,  if  necessary,  a  vertical  incision  from 
three  to  four  centimetres  long  on  both  sides. 

In  the  removal  of  the  middle  piece  of  the  lower  jaw  the  insertion  of  both 
genio-glossi  muscles  is  divided.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  tongue  loses  its 
point  of  attachment  and  easily  falls  hack  toward  the  pharynx  and  entrance 
to  the  larynx,  causing  suffocation.  To  avoid  this  danger,  the  tongue  must  be 
secured  for  the  first  four  to  six  days,  and  the  patient  carefully  watched  dur- 
ing sleep.  The  tongue  is  best  secured  by  means'  of  a  loop  of  thread  passed 
through  its  substance  which  is  fastened  to  the  cheek  with  adhesive  plaster 
It  is  surer  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  free  edge  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is 
sutured  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  skin  or  secured  to  the  skin  of 
the  chin.  In  the  latter  case  a  matt ress  suture  (after  Mosetig-Moorhof)  is  used 
A  double  thread  of  silk  is  provided  with  a  needle  at  each  end.  both  of  which 
are  passed  perpendicularly  through  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  skin  of  the 
chin  on  each  side  of  the  frenum  and  about  one  centimetre  apart  The  two 
threads  are  then  fastened  on  each  side  to  a  little  plate  of  wood  which  lies 
on  the  skin  of  the  chin  and  is  supported  by  the  parts  of  the  jaw  that  have 
been  preserved. 

In  excision  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  body  of  the  jaw  and  of  the  ramus 
the  soft  parts  are  likewise  detached  with  a  knife  and  elevator  through 
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incision  from  the  lower  border  or  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  rest  of 
the  operation  is  the  same  as  in  the  disarticulation  of  one  half  the  jaw.  Miku- 
licz has  recommended  excision  of  the  ramus  for  the  extirpation  of  sarcoma 
or  carcinoma  of  the  tonsils,  and  I  have  performed  this  operation  several 
times  with  good  results. 

For  resection  of  the  condyloid  process  for  synostosis,  see  page  344. 

Temporary  Eesection  of  the  Lower  Jaw  has  been  recommended  in 
order  to  secure  access  to  the  mouth  for  the  removal,  for  instance,  of 
malignant  tumours  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue,  or  the  ton- 
sils. To  this  end,  the  lower  jaw  has  been  divided  in  the  median  line 
of  the  chin  (Boux,  Sedillot,  and  others),  or  bilaterally  (Billroth),  or 
unilaterally  (Langenbeck).  Of  these  methods,  the  lateral  division  of 
Langenbeck's  is  alone  serviceable  if  a  carcinoma  of  the  posterior  portion 
of*  the  tongue  or  of  the  tonsils  is  to  be  removed  (see  §  61,  Extirpation 
of  the  Tongue). 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  defect  arising  from  partial  excision 
of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  remedied  after  the  operation.  This  may  be  done, 
for  instance,  by  means  of  a  wire  framework,  after  Nussbaum,  or  by  means  of 
a  prothesis  made  of  gold  or  aluminium  bronze  wire,  with  winglike  attach- 
ments which  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  divided  jaw.  India-rubber 
devices  (Claude  Martin)  are  less  desix*able.  After  resection  of  the  lower  jaw 
in  continuity,  Bardenheuer  took  a  flap  consisting  of  skin  and  bone  from  the 
forehead  with  a  long,  broad  pedicle  situated  in  front  of  the  ear  and  implanted 
it  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  in  such  a  way  that  the  skin  faced  upward.  Wolf- 
ler  took  a  flap  of  skin  from  the  neck,  together  with  a  piece  of  the  clavicle. 
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INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH,   FAUCES,   AND  PHARYNX. 

I.  Methods  of  Examination  ;  Mouth  Gags. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Mouth:  Catarrhal  stomatitis,  ulcerative 
stomatitis. — Vasomotor  neuroses. — Thrush. — Other  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth. — Emphysema  of  the  cheek. — Erysipelas. — Syphilis. — Tu- 
berculosis.— Diseases  of  the  gums  and  teeth  (see  §  47,  page  310  ff). 

III.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Tongue  and  the  Floor  of  the  Mouth  ;  Malformations: 
Adhesions  of  the  tongue. — Tongue-tie. — Abnormally  long  frenum  ("swallowing 
the  tongue  "). — Lingua  bifida. — Hypertrophy. — Atrophy  of  the  tongue. — Absence  of 
the  tongue. — Stuttering.  Injuries  and  Inflammations  of  the  Tongue:  Wounds. 
— Burns. — Foreign  bodies. — Acute  inflammations  of  the  tongue. — Tuberculosis. — 
Syphilis. — Actinomycosis.  Other  Diseases  of  the  Tongue  :  Neuroses  and  neuralgia 
of  the  tongue. — Tumours  of  the  tongue  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth  (ranula,  der- 
moids, epithelioma,  etc.). — Operative  treatment  of  epithelioma  of  the  tongue. — 
Artificial  tongue  after  complete  removal. — Ligation  of  the  lingual  artery. 

IV.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Soft  Palate,  the  Tonsils,  and  the  Pharynx  :  Congenital 
clefts  and  acquired  defects  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate. —  Uranoplasty. — Staphy- 
lorrhaphy.— Injuries  of  the  soft  palate,  pharynx,  and  tonsils. — Foreign  bodies. 
Inflammatory  Processes:  Acute  inflammations  (catarrh,  vasomotor  neuroses,  sup- 
puration, abscess,  erysipelas  "acute  infectious  phlegmon  of  the  larynx"). — Diph- 
theria and  croup. — Chronic  inflammations  (chronic  pharyngitis  and  tonsillitis). — 
Amputation  of  the  hypertrophied  uvula. — Removal  of  the  tonsils. — Pharyngomy- 
cosis  leptothrica.— Bursitis  pharyngeals — Tuberculosis. — Syphilis— Tumours  of 
the  palate,  pharynx,  and  tonsils. — Naso- pharyngeal  polyps. — JEtetrom axillary  and 
retro-pharyngeal  tumours.— Pharyngotomy.— Excision  or  resection  of  the  pharynx 
and  larynx. 

§  55.  Examination  of  the  Mouth,  Fauces,  and  Pharynx— The  examination 
of  the  mouth  begins  with  an  inspection  of  the  lips,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  cheeks,  the  teeth,  and  the  gums,  by  everting  the  lips  and  drawing 
them  outward.  For  a  thorough  examination  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate, 
the  tonsils,  and  the  pharynx,  the  mouth  must  be  opened  as  wide  as  possible. 
The  tongue  is  pressed  down  by  the  finger,  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  or  a  tongue 
depressor  (see  Fig.  220).  These  instruments  must  not  be  pushed  too  far 
back,  lest  by  touching  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  they  induce  vomit- 
ing. When  the  patient  is  made  to  say  a,  as  in  the  word  tar,  the  soft  palate 
rises,  unless  paralyzed,  and  one  gets  a  good  view  of  the  tonsils  and  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  especially  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  the  hard  palate,  etc.,  must  likewise  be  systematically  ex- 
amined. 
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The  mouth  has  frequently  to  be  opened  by  force,  as  in  the  case  of  obsti- 
nate children,  or  in  lockjaw  or  narcosis. 

The  mouth  of  an  obstinate  child  can  be  opened  by  simply  pushing  the 
lower  lip  over  the  incisor  or  the  molar  teeth.    The  child  involuntarily  opens 


Fig.  220. — Tongue  depressors  :  a,  tongue  depressor       Fig.  221.— lleister's     Fig.  222. — Eoser's 
for  a  pocket  case  ;  c,  Fraenkel's  tongue  depressor,  mouth  gag.  mouth  gag. 


his  mouth  in  order  to  free  the  lip,  which  is  pinched  between  the  teeth  and 
the  physician's  finger.  A  simple  wooden  wedge,  or  Heister's  mouth  gag  (see 
Fig-.  221),  or  Roser's  mouth  gag  (see  Fig.  222),  may  be  used  for  forcibly  open- 
ing the  mouth. 

Fig.  22J  represents  Heister's  mouth  gag  when  open.  By  turning  the 
screw  the  blades  are  forced  apart.    Fig.  222  shows  Roser's  mouth  gag,  also, 


Fio.  223.— English  mouth  gag.  Fig.  224.— Whitehead's  mouth  gag. 


when  open.  By  pressing  the  handles  together,  the  blades  are  forced  apart 
and  held  fast  by  the  ratchet  in  any  position  desired. 

The  second  group  of  mouth  gags  consists  of  those  which  serve  to  hold 
the  mouth  open  for  a  longer  time  during  an  operation  in  the  mouth  or 
pharynx.  For  this  I  have  recently  made  exclusive  use  of  a  very  excellent 
English  instrument  (see  Fig.  223).  By  turning  both  the  bandies  G  in  the 
spiral  passage  Sp,  the  ends  of  the  branches  A  A  lying  between  the  teeth  are 
pressed  apart  and  held  in  any  desired  position  by  the  screw  Sch.   The  instru- 
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ment  retains  its  position  automatically.  By  placing  such  an  instrument 
in  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  these  can  likewise  be  held  back.  If  desired, 
the  two  instruments  may  be  fastened  together  at  the  back  of  the  neck  by 

a  band.  , 

Whiteheads  gag  (Fig.  224),  which  is  a  modification  of  Thomas  Smiths  is 
also  very  serviceable.  The  instrument  forces  the  teeth  apart,  and,  by  means 
of  a  plate,  depresses  the  tongue ;  the  toothed  clasps  catch  in  the  guards. 
When  the  handles  upon  the  tooth  clasps  are  pressed  toward  the  median  line, 
the  teeth  of  the  instrument  lose  their  hold,  the  whole  instrument  falls  to- 
gether, and  it  can  be  taken  from  the  mouth. 

Konigs  mouth  gag  consists  of  two  grooved  plates  which  are  laid  upon 
theteeth.  The  plates  can  be  separated  by  pressure  upon  the  handles,  and 
then  held  automatically  in  this  position. 

To  draw  the  corners  of  the  mouth  backward,  the  retractors  shown  in  Fig. 
238,  page  401,  may  be  used.  These  are  fastened  by  a  band  passed  around 
the  neck. 

We  have  already  (§  39,  page  266  ff),  under  the  subject  of  rhinoscopy,  de- 
scribed the  examination  of  the  pharynx  by  pharyngoscopy  or  pharyngo- 
rhinoscopy  and  palpation. 

A  number  of  diseases  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  can  be  diagnosed  at 
once  from  the  disturbances  of  speech,  and  from  the  manner  of  breathing, 
without  inspection  or  palpation.  Patients,  for  example,  with  enlarged  ton- 
sils always  speak  as  though  they  had  "a  lump  in  the  throat."  Such  patients 
snore,  moreover,  in  their  sleep.  Preciselj-  the  same  disturbances  of  speech 
and  breathing  may  be  caused  by  other  swellings  and  tumours  in  the  pharynx 
and  its  vicinity.  Patients  with  perforation  of  the  hard  palate  have  a  strik- 
ingly nasal  speech,  whereas  those  whose  communication  between  the  nose 
and  pharynx  has  been  closed  by  tumours,  for  instance,  or  adhesions  between 
the  soft  palate  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  can  not  pronounce  the 
nasal  sounds  m  and  ??,  but  substitute  for  them  b  and  d. 

§56.  Diseases  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Mouth, — Among  the 
diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  we  mention  first 
catarrhal  inflammation  (stomatitis  catarrhalis)  resulting  from  mechan- 
ical or  chemical  irritation,  from  decayed  teeth,  or  from  uncleanliiu'ss. 
particularly  after  operations  within  the  month  and  during  the  course 
of  febrile  diseases.  In  catarrhal  stomatitis  the  mucous  membrane  is 
hypera3mic ;  the  epithelium  becomes  desquamated  (desquamating  ca- 
tarrh) ;  the  increased  secretion  contains  at  first  but  few  cells,  but  later, 
owing  to  admixture  of  the  epithelium  and  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  it  becomes  richer  in  cells.  The  swelling  is  either  more  or  less 
uniform  or  more  confined  to  certain  areas.  Vesicles  often  form  as  the 
result  of  the  abundant  secretion  and  the  swelling.  These  are  found 
particularly  on  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue  ;  and  after  they  burst,  small 
erosions  or  superficial  ulcers  appear. 

The  treatment  of  catarrhal  stomatitis  is,  above  all,  prophylactic — 
that  is,  after  operations  within  the  mouth  and  during  the  course  of  in- 
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tortious  disoasos  the  mouth  must  he  frequently  cleansed  with  a  tooth- 
brush and  with  disinfecting* solutions,  such  as  chlorate  of  potash,  boric 
acid,  and  permanganate  of  potash.  If  catarrhal  stomatitis  is  already 
present,  precisely  the  same  course  is  pursued.  Superficial  ulcers  are 
treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  the  form  of  the  stick  or  in  solu- 
tion, tincture  of  iodine,  or  one-per-cent  chromic  acid. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  appears 
especially  in  badly  nourished,  uncleanly  persons  when  suffering  from 
febrile  diseases,  also  in  connection  with  scurvy,  and  from  the  effects  of 
mercury,  lead,  phosphorus,  and  copper.  It  is  most  frequently  caused 
by  the  action  of  microbes,  since  the  greatest  variety  of  bacteria,  mould 
fungi,  and  fermentation  fungi  are  present,  especially  when  the  mouth 
is  not  properly  cleansed,  and  during  the  course  of  infectious  diseases. 
Mercurial  stomatitis  is  observed,  for  instance,  during  the  inunction  treat- 
ment of  syphilis,  in  case  the  patient  neglects  to  cleanse  his  mouth  suffi- 
ciently, or  smokes,  or  is  constipated.  Mercurial  stomatitis  always  starts 
from  the  gum,  beginning  with  swelling  and  loosening  of  the  same,  and 
frequently  with  slight  bleeding.  A  greenish  coating  is  generally  found 
on  the  teeth  at  the  edge  of  the  gum.  If  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
mercury  continues,  ulceration  follows,  which  may  even  he  combined 
with  necrosis  of  the  bone.  The  swelling  in  the  mouth  is  usually  not 
extreme.  A  characteristic  of  mercurial  stomatitis  is  the  very  offensive 
breath  of  the  patient,  and  there  is  usually,  also,  a  profuse  excretion 
of  saliva. 

Noma  is  a  special  form  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  originating  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek.  This  has  already  been  described 
(page  208). 

The  treatment  of  all  forms  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  consists  in  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  injurious  influence  that  is  at  work— the  mercury, 
for  instance,  in  the  inunction  treatment  of  syphilis;  in  careful  cleansing 
of  the  mouth  by  the  use  of  disinfecting  solutions,  such  as  chlorate  of 
potash,  boric  acid,  and  permanganate  of  potash ;  in  painting  the  parts 
with  the  same  solutions,  or  with  nitrate  of  silver  (1  to  100  or  1  to  50), 
with  iodine,  or  one-per-cent  chromic  acid.  Larger  and  deeper  ulcers 
are  cauterized  with  the  nitrate-of -silver  stick. 

The  temporary  swelling  and  hyperaemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  which  are  observed  especially  in  neurasthenic  persons, 
are  of  particular  interest.  In  consequence  of  the  slightest  irritation,  particu- 
larly after  errors  in  diet  and  nervous  excitement— of  a  mild  character  of  ten- 
there  follow  swelling  and  hyperaemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Lips, 
the  mouth,  and  the  throat,  which  disappear  after  some  hours,  or  perhaps  after 
two  or  three  .lavs,  and  which  may  he  regarded  as  a  vasomotor  neurosis.  A 
characteristic  case  which  I  saw  was  that  of  a  pupil  in  a  preparatory  school. 
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who  very  frequently,  before  an  examination  or  after  taking  certain  kinds  of 
food,  was  attacked  in  this  way.  After  he  had  successfully  completed  his 
examinations  at  graduation  he  was  permanently  freed  from  his  unpleasant 
affliction. 

In  addition  to  proper  local  treatment  for  this  vasomotor  neurosis,  a  general 
strengthening  mode  of  life,  suited  to  overcome  neurasthenia,  is  strongly 
to  be  recommended. 

Thrush  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  gray  or  grayish-yelkrw  depos- 
its, with  a  red  margin,  upon  the  catarrhally  inflamed  mucous  membrane, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pinhead  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  form  single  or  multi- 
ple whitish  deposits,  which  coalesce  to  form  larger  areas.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue,  the  upper  and  lower  li]>.  and  the  throat  are  most  often 
affected.  Thrush  is  due.  according  to  Bohn,  to  a  fibrinous  exudation  be- 
tween the  connective  tissue  and  epithelium.  The  exudation  is  either  absorbed 
again  or  supplanted  by  the  regenerated  epithelium,  or,  after  desquamation  of 
the  epithelium,  ulceration  "takes  place.  According  to  Eugen  Frankel,  we 
have  to  do  with  a  pseudo-diphtheritic  a  fleet  ion,  in  Weigerts  sense — that  is. 
with  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  (stomatitis  fibrinosa,  Henoch) 
that  involves  destruction  of  the  epithelium.  Teething  children  are  most  sub- 
ject to  thrush.    Thrush  is  caused  by  saccharomyces  albicans. 

Thrush  is  to  be  distinguished  from  aphthae  (stomatitis  aphthosa),  w  hich 
have  very  properly  been  compared  to  eczema  impetiginodes  of  the  skin. 
Spots  are  found  reaching  the  size  of  a  pea,  due  to  a  fibrinous  exudate  between 
the  epithelium  and  submueosa.  These  remain  isolated  or  coalesce,  and  may 
lead  to  corresponding  losses  of  substance.  Aphthae  are  almost  always  caused 
by  the  milk  of  animals  with  hoof  and  mouth  disease. 

The  treatment  of  thrush  and  aphthous  stomatitis  consists  in  mechanical 
cleansing  of  the  mouth,  gargling  and  painting  the  interior  with  chlorate  of 
potash,  or,  still  better,  permanganate  of  potash,  which  acts  almost  as  a  spe- 
cific. Ulcers  are  treated  with  silver  nitrate  in  solution  (1  to  100  or  1  to  50), 
or  in  the  form  of  the  stick,  or  with  one-per-cent  chromic  acid.  Above  all, 
good  milk  must  be  provided. 

Vesicular  and  pustular  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane  are.  more- 
over, observed  in  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  pemphigus,  hoof  and  mouth  disease. 
In  the  latter  disease  small  vesicles  containing  a  cloudy  fluid  are  found,  and 
after  they  burst  dark-red  erosions  appear.  The  infection  is  most  frequently 
the  result  of  drinking  the  milk  of  diseased  animals  unboiled. 

J.  Hutchinson  observed  several  cases  of  chronic  ulcerative  stomatitis 
with  a  simultaneous  diseased  condition  of  the  skin  and  nails,  almost  exclu- 
sively in  men  over  forty  years  of  age.  Of  the  six  cases,  three  proved  fatal. 
The  course  of  the  ulcerative  stomatitis  is  similar  to  that  of  mercurial  stoma- 
titis. Swellings  are  observed  on  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet  similar  to 
chilblains,  and  an  eruption  similar  to  pemphigus,  eczema,  psoriasis,  Lichen, or 
erythema  multiforme.  Suppurative  onychia  attacks  the  nails  and  they 
finally  fall  out.  The  disease,  the  causes  of  which  are  unknown,  has  a  certain 
resemblance  to  severe  cases  of  pemphigus,  lichen  ruber,  and  similar  affec- 
tions, which  are  usually  combined  with  extreme  inanition. 

Emphysema  of  the  Cheek.— Circumscribed  collections  of  air  in  the  cheek 
may  arise  from  injuries  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  or  from  ulcer- 
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ative  processes,  ('specially  when  Steno's  duct  is  opened.  Deiclimiiller  ob- 
served an  air  tumour  of  this  sort  in  the  cheek  of  a  glass  blower.  In  such 
cases  simple  incision  usually  leads  to  recovery. 

Among  the  other  numerous  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  aside  from  thrush  and  most  forms  of  ulcerative  stomatitis 
arising  in  the  course  of  infectious  diseases,  are  to  be  included  erysipelas, 
croup,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  actinomycosis,  and  syphilis. 

Erysipelas  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Mouth  may  arise  primarily 
in  the  mouth,  following  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  may  spread  from  here 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  neighbouring  cav  ities,  or  attack  the  skin  of 
the  face.  The  reverse  is  more  frequently  the  case,  primary  erysipelas 
of  the  face  spreading  to  the  mouth.  The  swelling,  especially  that  of 
the  tongue  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  soft  palate,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  larynx,  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  danger  of  asphyxia,  and  so 
necessitate  tracheotomy.  In  rarer  cases,  erysipelas  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane makes  its  way  along  the  air  passages  as  far  as  the  lungs,  causing 
here  erysipelatous  pneumonia. 

The  therapy  of  erysipelas  of  the  mouth  consists  in  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  any  wound  or  ulcer  that  may  be  present,  and  in  the  use 
of  ice  internally  and  externally  and  antiseptic  mouth  washes.  In  case 
of  increasing  swelling,  superficial  scarification  with  a  pointed  knife  is 
advisable.    If  there  is  danger  of  asphyxia,  tracheotomy  is  indicated. 

For  croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  I  refer  to  §  67,  page  411  fT.  We  shall  take  up 
tuberculosis  (§  59,  page  374;  §  68,  page  428)  in  connection  with  dis- 
eases of  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  the  tonsils.  Actinomycosis  also, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  under  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  will 
be  described  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  tongue.  For  a  more 
complete  description  of  actinomycosis,  see  also  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, §  86. 

Syphilis. — We  shall  also  speak  more  in  detail  of  syphilis  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  under  Diseases  of  the  Tongue,  the  Palate, 
and  the  Pharynx  (§  59,  page  375  ;  §68,  page  429).  The  following 
brief  general  statements  will  suffice  here  : 

Syphilis  causes  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  affections  of  the 
mouth.  The  primary  syphilitic  affection  is  observed  especially  on  the 
lips,  where  the  same  characteristic  indurations  and  ulcers  are  formed  as 
on  the  prepuce.  The  secondary  manifestations  of  syphilis  are  analogous 
to  those  on  the  skin— that  is,  there  appear  here  also  macules,  papules, 
and  ulcerations.  Macular  syphilides  take  the  form  of  a  circumscribed 
or  more  diffuse  hyperemia  (erythema),  especially  on  the  soft  palate 
and  the  tonsils  (angina  erythematosa  syphilitica).    Syphilitic  erythema 
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often  results  in  the  formation  of  superficial  erosions  and  fissures,  with 
a  whitish  coating.  Syphilitic  papules  are  flat,  red,  circumscribed  eleva- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  appear  sometimes 
in  great  number  on  the  tongue,  the  lips,  the  cheeks,  and  the  palate. 
They  disappear  as  such  under  proper  treatment,  or  change  into  nodules 
with  a  whitish  coating  which  may  break  down  and  form  ulcers.  Broad 
condylomata  (condylomata  lata)  are  indurations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  the  form  of  papules,  caused  by  serous  transudation  and  cellu- 
lar infiltration  within  the  same.  These  are  by  no  means  so  common  in 
the  buccal  cavity  as  about  the  anus  and  vulva. 

In  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  gummata  make  their  appearance  in 
the  form  of  circumscribed  nodules  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean,  or  even 
larger,  in  the  submucosa,  or  as  more  diffuse  processes.  From  the 
breaking  down  of  these  nodules,  which  are  at  first  hard  and  then  become 
softer,  corresponding  ulcers  are  formed  which  frequently  spread,  and, 
as  a  rule,  heal  slowly  under  local  and  constitutional  treatment.  The 
tongue  and  the  hard  and  soft  palate  are  the  favourite  locations  for 
gummata.  Gummata  of  the  tongue  may  be  mistaken  for  epithelio- 
mata.  Perforations  of  the  hard  palate,  which  take  place  chiefly  from 
within  the  mouth  or  nasal  cavity,  are  due  to  circumscribed  or  diffuse 
gummatous  periostitis. 

The  treatment  of  syphilis  of  the  buccal  cavity  consists  in  proper 
local  treatment  and,  above  all,  in  an  antisyphilitic  general  treatment 
(mercury,  iodide  of  potassium),  for  a  description  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  J<  84 

§  57.  Malformations  of  the  Tongue.— Of  these  malformations  we 
mention  first  fixation  of  the  tongue  in  consequence  of  congenital  bands 
and  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  which  draw  the  borders  of  the  tongue 
toward  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  or  in  consequence  of  acquired  cicatricial 
bands,  resulting  from  ulcerative  or  suppurative  processes.  In  rare 
cases  of  defective  development  of  the  tongue,  or  perhaps  also  of  intra- 
uterine disease,  congenital  adhesion  of  the  entire  tongue  with  the  floor- 
of  the  mouth  or  the  lower  jaw  has  been  observed.  Sometimes  this 
union  of  the  tongue  with  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  only  superficial,  as 
between  the  labia  in  newborn  children. 

The  treatment  consists  in  dividing  the  bands  and  adhesions  with 
scissors.  Thicker  vascular  bunds  may  be  divided  with  the  cautery  or 
tied  off  with  catgut.  A  superficial  union  maybe  broken  up  by  the 
finger,  probe,  or  spatula. 

This  congenital  or  acquired  fixation  of  the  tongue  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  cases  which  are  ordinarily  designated  as  tongue-tie, 
and  which  are  caused  by  a  frenum  which  is  tooshort,  too  wide,  and 
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is  inserted  too  far  forward.  In  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the 
frenuni,  the  mobility  of  the  tongue  and  later  the  speech  are  interfere,  1 
with.  The  frequency  of  this  tongue-tie,  due  to  a  short  frenum,  is, 
however,  much  exaggerated  by  the  laity  and  even  by  many  physicians, 
and  the  tongue  of  a  newborn  child  is  often  "  loosened"  when  it  is 
entirely  unnecessary.  I  even  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  division 
of  the  restricting  band  is  seldom  really  necessary. 

The  operation  for  tongue-tie  consists  in  raising  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
with  the  finger  or  some  blunt  instrument,  and  snipping  the  frenum 
thus  put  on  the  stretch  with  small  curved  scissors.  The  incision  must 
not  be  too  deep,  for  fear  of  cutting  the  ranine  arteries  which  run 
under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  on  each  side  of 
the  frenum.  For  this  reason  the  point  of  the  scissors  should  be  di- 
rected toward  the  tloor  of  the  mouth,  and  the  frenum  should  be 
divided  near  the  latter  and  not  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  In  case 
the  artery  is  injured,  the  haemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by  ligation  or 
by  a  deep  suture. 

In  rare  cases  the  frenum  of  the  tong-ue  in  newborn  children  is  too  long", 
and  the  tong-ue,  in  consequence,  falls  back  (so-called  sw  allowing  the  tongue). 
According  to  Bntlin.  suffocation  has  repeatedly  resulted  from  the  sinking 
baclcor  swallowing  of  the  tongue  (Petit,  Fair  bairn).  Hennig  has  also  called 
special  attention  to  attacks  of  suffocation  in  children  from  this  cause.  In 
case  such  attacks  of  suffocation  occur,  the  condition  of  the  child's  tongue  or 
frenum  should  be  carefully  ascertained.  We  have  already  mentioned  that, 
if  proper  precautions  are  not  taken,  suffocation  may  occur  after  excision  of 
the  middle  piece  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  the  tongue  then  sinks  back  in  conse- 
quence of  division  of  the  genio-glossi  muscles. 

Tbe  treatment  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  attacks  of  suffocation  occur  in 
newborn  children  from  the  sinking  back  of  the  tongue  consists,  according  to 
Bntlin.  in  introducing  the  finger  between  the  palate  and  the  tongue  and 
pressing  the  latter  forward.  Nourishment  should  not  be  too  abundant,  and 
that  from  the  breast  is  best. 

Occasionally  newborn  children  are  found  to  have  a  cleft  tongue  (lingua 
bifida),  in  consequence  of  a  longitudinal  fissure  of  varying  length.  This  cleft 
may  be  confined  to  the  anterior  pari  of  the  tongue,  or,  as  rarely  happens,  it 
may  extend  back  to  a  point  near  the  root.  According  to  Ahlfeld,  cleft  tongue 
is  sometimes  combined  with  facial  clefts.  As  is  known,  a  divided  tongue  is 
the  rule  in  various  animals— e.  g.,  the  seal,  the  raven,  and  snakes. 

In  extreme  cases  this  deformity  is  overcome  by  freshening  the  edges  and 
suturing  them  together. 

Abnormal  length  of  an  otherwise  healthy  tongue  is  now  and  then  ob- 
served. Butlin  mentions  two  such  cases  of  Founder's.  The  tongue  of  a 
woman  was  so  long  that  it  constantly  protruded  between  the  teeth  in  folds. 
Another  case  is  that  of  a  girl  who  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  touch  her 
breast  with  her  tongue.  Speech  is  usually  not  impaired  by  abnormal  length 
of  the  tongue,  nor  does  other  inconvenience  attend  it. 
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Hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  is  more  frequent,  which  is  conditioned  upon 
congenital  tumours,  especially  lymphangeioma  (see  Tumours  of  the  Tongue, 
§  60,  page  382). 

Sometimes  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  does  not  affect  the  entire  organ  but 
only  the  papillae  in  the  form  of  circumscribed  or  more  diffuse  warty  growths. 
Butlin  saw  a  case  of  congenital  hypertrophy  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease extended  in  the  form  of  nodular  growths  over  the  whole  papillary  region 
of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue. 

Congenital  atrophy  of  the  tongue  is  very  rare,  as  well  as  acquired  atrophy 
after  injury  or  disease  of  the  vessels  and  nerves.  Hemiatrophy  is  observed 
somewhat  ottener,  especially  as  the  result  of  diseases  of  the  central  nervous 
system  (tumours,  syphilis,  softening  of  the  brain,  hemorrhages  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  tabes,  hemiplegia,  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  etc.).  According  to  Ballet,  hemiatrophy  is  a  comparatively 
early  symptom  of  tabes.  Hemiatrophy  from  peripheral  causes  is  much  rarer, 
arising  most  frequently  after  injury  or  disease  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 
The  half  of  the  tongue  affected  is  smaller  and  very  much  wrinkled.  Hemi- 
atrophy does  not  cause  functional  disturbance,  and  it  is  chiefly  important  as 
an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  disturbances  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Congenital  absence  of  the  tongue  has  been  recorded  but  once,  according 
to  Butlin,  and  then  by  Jussieu  (1718). .  This  was  in  a  girl  of  fifteen,  on  the 
floor  of  whose  mouth  there  was  a  small  elevation  in  place  of  the  tongue.  In 
spite  of  entire  absence  of  the  tongue,  speech  was  but  little  affected.  The  same 
may  be  true  after  total  extirpation  of  the  tongue.  Chewing  and  swallowing, 
however,  were  somewhat  impeded,  and  the  patient  was  obliged  to  push  her 
food  backward  in  her  mouth  with  her  fingers. 

Absence  of  the  tongue  probably  depends  upon  absence  of  the  first  bran- 
chial arch  and  incomplete  development  of  the  second. 

Stuttering. — The  causes  of  stuttering  are  but  imperfectly  known  as  yet. 
It  is  to  be  regarded  essentially  as  a  neurosis,  and,  according  to  various  authors, 
is  to  be  explained  as  a  disturbance  in  the  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration,  and  especially  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.    There  is  usually  a 
hereditary  weakly  constitution,  or,  as  Kussmaul  expresses  it,  a  "congenital 
irritable  weakness  of  the  apparatus  for  the  co-ordination  of  syllables."  In 
other  cases  the  trouble  is  conditioned  upon  various  diseases  of  the  tongue, 
the  nasopharyngeal  space,  the  ear,  the  larynx,  etc.    Kafemann  has  carefully 
investigated  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  cases  of  stuttering.    In  forty-six  per 
cent  of  these  he  found  abnormal  glandular  growth  in  the  naso-pharyngea] 
space,  with  or  without  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils.    Ear  trouble  existed  in 
twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  cases,  though  a  causal  connection  is  not  to 
be  hastily  assumed.    Sometimes  nasal  affections,  etc.,  exist.    According  to 
Kafemann,  it  is  most  common  in  weakly  (scrofulous)  children.    The  treat- 
ment consists,  above  all,  in  combating  the  weak  (scrofulous)  constitution, 
and  any  local  trouble  that  may  exist — e.  g..  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  space, 
the  larynx,  etc.  ;  in  training  the  voice  ;  in  strengthening  the  body  ;  and  es- 
pecially in  trying  by  some  toughening  process  (cold-water  cure)  to  prevent 
catarrh,  etc.    Complete  cure  is  in  many  eases  secured  by  means  of  gymnastic 
training  of  the  tongue,  especially  by  teachers  who  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  dealing  with  stuttering,  and  make  a  sort  of  specialty  of  their  art. 
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Operative  treatment  for  stuttering  has  been  properly  abandoned.  Die  fie  n- 
bach  repeatedly  tried  incisions  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  simple  incision,  for 
example,  with  or  without  preservation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  also  divi- 
sion of  the  genio-g-lossi  muscles  at  their  middle  after  previous  division  of  the 
frenum,  or  at  their  insertion  on  the  lower  jaw  from  within  the  mouth  or  the 
outside.  Division  of  these  muscles  near  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  was  usu- 
ally accomplished  from  within  the  mouth.  This  operation  has  now,  how- 
ever, merely  historical  worth. 

§  58.  Injuries  of  the  Tongue.  -Injuries  or  wounds  of  the  tongue 
occur  most  frequently  from  its  being  pinched  between  the  teeth,  in 
epileptic  attacks,  for  instance,  or  in  case  of  a  fall  or  blow7  upon  the 
chin  when  the  tongue  is  protruded.  Injury  may  also  be  caused  by 
sharp  tooth -edges,  fish  bones,  bits  of  bone,  etc.  Stabs  and  incised  and 
gunshot  wounds  are  much  less  frequent.  The  haemorrhage  and  sub- 
sequent swelling  in  connection  with  wounds  of  the  tongue  may  he 
considerable,  especially  after  gunshot  wounds.  In  the  latter,  balls 
sometimes  enter  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  and  in  rare  cases  have 
remained  there  for  years.  Bits  of  the  teeth  and  fragments  of  bone 
may  also  be  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue  in  gunshot  wounds, 
and  may  heal  up  there.  In  general,  wounds  of  the  tongue  tend  to 
heal  rapidly,  especially  incised  wounds  that  have  been  sutured,  and 
even  badly  contused  nap  wounds  with  a  small,  thin  pedicle. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  tongue  follows  the  general  rules. 
Above  all,  the  mouth  should  be  kept  constantly  clean  with  antiseptic 
solutions.  If  there  is  bleeding,  it  is  usually  arrested  by  the  deep 
stitches  that  are  taken  in  the  wound.  When  the  wound  is  in  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  the  arrest  of  the  haemorrhage  and  the 
suturing  may  be  more  difficult,  and  it  may  be  necessary  in  such  cases 
to  resort  to  anaesthesia,  and  to  hold  the  mouth  wide  open  by  means  of  a 
mouth  gag.  The  tongue  is  then  drawn  forward  and  out  of  the  mouth 
by  means  of  a  loop  of  silk  passed  through  it.  The  wound  can  then  be 
well  seen  and  treated.  In  case  of  deep  stab  wounds,  with  injury  to  an 
artery,  the  wound  may  he  enlarged  and  the  wounded  artery  tied.  In 
case  of  deep  wounds  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  the  lingual 
artery  has  been  tied  above  the  hyoid  bone  from  the  outside,  and  even 
the  external  or  common  carotid  have  been  ligated. 

Wounds  of  the  tongue  are  always  sutured  with  curved  needles  and 
needle  holder,  silk  or  catgut  being  used.  Flap  wounds  should  be  su- 
tured with  special  care.  In  case  of  gunshot  wounds,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  removal  of  the  ball  or  other  foreign  bodies,  should  they  be 
driven  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue.  If  the  swelling  is  marked, 
multiple  scarifications  are  advantageous.     Tracheotomy  is  seldom 

necessary. 
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The  after-treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  antiseptic  mouth  washes 
and  in  giving  soft  or  liquid  food.  In  case  there  is  considerable  swell- 
in- the  patient  should  swallow  pieces  of  ice.  Iodoform  is  excellent, 
especially  for  contused  wounds.  It  is  applied  with  a  small  swab  or  an 
insufflator.  Stings  and  bites  of  insects,  especially  bees  or  wasps,  may 
lead  to  very  painful  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  tongue,  and  cause  it 
to  protrude  from  the  mouth.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  stings  inflicted  by 
wasps  or  bees  that  had  been  concealed  in  fruit.  Bites  from  poisonous 
snakes  are  very  rare.  The  inflammatory  swelling  resulting  from. this 
class  of  injuries  may  occasion  alarming  dyspnoea.  Stings  from  insects 
usually  heal  rapidly. 

The  treatment  for  the  stings  of  insects— e.  g.,  bees  and  wasps- 
consists  in  washing  the  mouth  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  and 
in  the  use  of  pieces  of  ice  to  swallow.  In  case  of  considerable  swell- 
ing, multiple  scarifications  with  a  pointed  knife  are  to  be  recommended. 

Burns  of  the  Tongue.— Slight  burns  of  the  tongue  are  very  frequent 
in  consequence  of  taking  too  hot  food  into  the  mouth.  Severer  burns 
are  caused  by  chemical  materials,  such  as  mineral  acids,  caustic  alkalies, 
and  the  like.  Scalding  of  the  tongue  very  often  attends  the  attempts  of 
children  to  drink  fluids  that  are  too  hot  or  boiling.  When  the  burn  is 
severe,  vesicles  form  upon  the  tongue  just  as  upon  the  skin.  Burns  of 
the  tongue  heal,  as  a  rule,  quickly.  Those  at  the  base  of  the  tongue 
and  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  are  the  most  unfavourable,  since  here, 
owing  to  the  swelling,  disturbances  in  respiration  may  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  oedema  of  the  glottis. 

The  treatment  of  burns  consists,  above  all,  in  giving  small  pieces  of 
ice  to  relieve  the  pain,  which,  as  a  rule,  soon  subsides,  and  in  the  use 
of  antiseptic  mouth  washes,  iodoform,  etc. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Tongue.— Foreign  bodies  sometimes  heal  up  in  the 
tongue  without  reaction.  Butlin  mentions  a  case  of  Manget's  in  which  a 
ball  remained  six  years  in  the  tongue.  The  patient  stuttered  during  this 
time,  but  ceased  to  do  so  after  the  ball  was  removed.  Sometimes  the  presence 
of  the  foreign  body  is  betrayed  by  the  formation  of  a  hard,  circumscribed 
tumour,  or  by  secondary  haemorrhage,  or  by  the  formation  of  a  fistula.  I 
removed  in  one  case  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  carcinoma,  and  found  an 
embedded  silk  suture  which  the  former  surgeon  had  not  removed  after  an 
injury  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  that  had  occurred  a  year  before.  Boyer  oper- 
ated upon  a  soldier  with  a  hard  tumour  of  the  tongue,  and  found  at  the  end  of 
a  small  sinus  a  bullet,  which  he  removed  by  incision.  Sometimes  after  the 
removal  of  a  foreign  body  severe  haemorrhage  has  been  seen  to  occur  from 
a  wound  in  an  artery  of  the  tongue  which  had  been  closed  by  the  foreign 
body.  The  latter  is  often  cast  oft'  spontaneously  by  the  formation  of  an 
abscess.  It  may  also  migrate  and  appear  at  some  other  place — on  the  neck, 
for  instance. 
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§  59.  Inflammation  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Tongue. — Acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  tongue  (acute  glossitis)  is  either  more  or  less  localized— 
in  one  half  of  the  tongue,  for  example  (hemiglossitis),  or  extends  over 
the  entire  organ.  The  causes  of  acute  glossitis  are  injuries,  especially 
stab  and  gunshot  wounds,  stings  of  insects  (bees,  wasps,  etc.),  burns, 
and  stomatitis  arising  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  the  acute  exanthemata,  or  severe  tonsillitis.  I  saw  severe  acute 
glossitis  in  a  butcher  which  was  the  result  of  infection  from  anthrax. 
The  inflammation  frequently  starts  from  ulcers  of  the  tongue  following 
mercurial  stomatitis,  for  instance,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  extension  of 
a  neighbouring  inflammation,  such  as  erysipelas  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane. 

From  a  clinical  point  of  view,  we  may  distinguish  essentially  two 
forms  of  acute  glossitis  :  (1)  acute  parenchymatous  glossitis,  which  does 
not  go  on  to  suppuration,  and  (2)  a  severe  diffuse  suppurative  phleg- 
mon of  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth,  resulting  from  septic  infec- 
tion of  a  wound  of  the  tongue  or  inside  of  the  mouth. 

Acute  glossitis  runs  usually  a  very  rapid  course,  and  the  swelling 
increases  very  quickly.  The  tongue  is  made  stiff  by  the  swelling,  so 
that  talking  and  eating  become  more  or  less  difficult.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp,  for  example,  the  tongue 
may  become  two  or  three  times  its  normal  size,  and  protrude  so  as  to 
lie  in  front  of  the  teeth.  The  pain  is  usually  severe,  the  tongue  dry 
and  more  or  less  coated,  and  the  secretion  of  mucus  profuse.  The 
interference  with  breathing  may  become  so  great  as  to  necessitate 
tracheotomy.  The  temperature  often  reaches  39°  or  40°  C.  (102°  to 
104°  F.). 

The  further  course  of  acute  glossitis  is  usually  favourable.  The 
swelling  wholly  disappears,  as  a  rule,  in  from  two  -to  five  days,  though 
it  sometimes  continues  to  a  certain  degree  for  a  longer  time.  In  other 
cases  a  circumscribed  abscess  forms,  and,  more  rarely,  severe  diffuse 
suppuration  and  death  from  septicaemia  or  pneumonia.  G,:ngrene  of  a 
portion  of  the  tongue  is  seldom  observed. 

Chronic  encapsulated  abscesses  are  sometimes  left  in  the  tongue, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  reactive  induration  around  them,  are 
easily  mistaken  for  carcinoma. 

The  prognosis  of  acute  glossitis  is  generally  good,  as  the  mild  cases 
are  by  far  the  more  numerous. 

The  therapy  in  mild  cases  consists  in  the  antiseptic  treatment  of 
any  wound  that  may  be  present,  careful  disinfection  of  the  mouth  with 
suitable  washes  (chlorate  of  potash,  boric  acid,  ratanhia,  etc.),  and  giv- 
ing small  pieces  of  ice '  and  liquid  food.    Cathartics  are  also  decidedly 
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beneficial.    In  severer  cases  attended  with  marked  swelling,  multiple 
scarifications,  or  a  not  too  deep  longitudinal  incision  upon  each  half  of 
the  tongue,  have  a  surprisingly  beneficial  effect.    The  patient  is  much 
relieved  and  the  haemorrhage  is  usually  moderate.    Particularly  in  case 
of  diffuse  phlegmonous  inflammation  the  incision  should  be  made  at 
once,  without  waiting  for  suppuration.    If  there  is  an  abscess  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  the  incision  is  best  made  with  a  long  and  somewhat 
curved  bistoury  whose  edge  is  covered  with  adhesive  plaster  nearly  to 
the  point,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  adjacent  parts.    In  case  of  infil- 
tration or  fluctuation  under  the  chin  in  front  of  the  hyoid  bone,  an 
incision  is  made  through  the  skin  in  the  middle  line  and  some  long, 
blunt  instrument  is  then  inserted  until  the  pus  focus  is  reached,  which 
is  afterward  drained  externally.    In  gangrene  of  the  tongue,  iodoform 
and  frequent  cleansing  of  the  mouth  with  disinfecting  washes  are  to 
be  recommended.    If  the  swelling  of  the  tongue  and  entrance  to  the 
larynx  (oedema  of  the  glottis)  is  such  as  to  cause  danger  of  suffocation, 
tracheotomy  is  indicated. 

Among  chronic  inflammations  of  the  tongue,  tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
and  actinomycosis  especially  interest  us. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Tongue  occurs  most  frequently  in  persons  of 
middle  age  already  suffering  from  phthisis.  It  is  much  less  common 
in  persons  who  are  otherwise  healthy,  and  in  such  cases  tuberculosis  of 
other  organs  soon  develops,  as  a  rule.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the 
tongue  is,  at  all  events,  very  rare.  The  disease  is  almost  always  sec- 
ondary, following  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  or  the  lungs. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  appears  now  in  the  form  of  torpid  or 
fungous  ulcers,  and  again  as  deep- reaching,  cheesy  nodules,  which 
soften  in  the  centre.  Tubercular  ulcers  of  the  tongue  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  indurated  area  may  sometimes  be  confounded  with  car- 
cinoma, while  the  tubercular  nodules  resemble  gummata.  The  local 
behaviour,  the  entire  clinical  course  of  the  disease,  and,  above  all,  the 
detection  under  the  microscope  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  small  excised 
portions  of  tissue,  insure  the  diagnosis.  It  is  characteristic  of  tuber- 
cular ulcers  to  be  surrounded  by  small  nodules,  mostly  miliary  in  size. 
The  ulcers  themselves  have  usually  a  cheesy  base,  the  granulations 
are  pale  and  flabby,  and  the  edges  are  usually  soft,  as  compared  with 
carcinoma.  Cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  entire  surface  of  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  confluent  tubercular  ulcers  from  the  size  of  the 
head  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  pea,  between  which  miliary  tubercles  are  to 
be  seen  in  great  numbers.  Tubercular  ulcers  are  usually,  in  the  later 
stages,  very  painful,  so  that  when  touched  with  the  softest  food  extreme 
pain  is  felt.    In  the  nodular  form  of  the  disease  a  small,  painless  indu- 
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ration  forms  at  first  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  most 
frequently  that  of  the  tongue,  which  gradually  enlarges  and  then  inter- 
fe  res  w  ith  the  mobility  of  the  tongue.  The  tumours,  which  become  as 
large  as  hazelnuts  or  even  larger,  are  at  first  hard,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane that  covers  them  being  smooth.  The  neighbouring  lymph  glands 
are  seldom  swollen.  The  nodules  break  down  later  from  cheesy  degen- 
eration and  finally  suppurate. 

The  prognosis  of  secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  is  almost  as  un- 
favourable as  that  of  carcinoma.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  patients 
die  in  from  one  to  two  years,  or  after  a  few  mouths,  it  may  be,  from  tubercu- 
losis of  the  larynx,  the  lungs,  or  the  digestive  organs.  In  rare  cases  com- 
plete recovery,  even  in  persons  with  marked  hereditary  tendencies,  has  been 
observed.  According  to  Schliferowitsch,  who  collected  eighty-eight  cases  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  mouth,  the  prognosis  of  primary  tuberculosis  is  far  better, 
and  the  probability  of  recovery  from  the  nodular  form  of  the  disease  is  greater 
than  from  the  ulcerative  form. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  should  be  of  an  operative 
nature,  the  tubercular  areas  being  radically  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
by  excision  or  by  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery  or  the  galvano-cautery, 
as  in  carcinoma.  In  suitable  cases,  the  sharp  spoon  may  be  energetic- 
ally used,  and  the  parts  then  thoroughly  cauterized  with  the  thermo- 
cautery. In  inoperable  cases  everything  should  be  avoided  that  tends 
to  irritate  the  ulcer  or  the  diseased  area.  Hence,  sharp  edges  of 
decayed  teeth  should  he  removed.  Nourishment  should  be  soft  but 
strengthening.  The  application  of  caustic  substances  is  to  be  avoided. 
Washes  of  borax,  chlorate  of  potash,  alum,  tannin,  or  the  application  of 
iodoform  with  a  little  morphine  three  or  four  times  a  day,  are  of  service 
locally.  If  the  pain  is  very  severe  and  the  ulcer  can  not  be  removed 
by  an  operation  (excision,  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery,  galvano-cautery), 
the  question  arises  whether  the  lingual  nerve  should  not  be  divided 
(see  page  252).  It  is  known  that  great  relief  can  be  secured  in  this 
way  for  patients  suffering  from  inoperable  carcinoma  of  the  tongue. 

Syphilis  of  the  Tongue. — Syphilis  shows  itself  upon  the  tongue  under 
a  variety  of  forms. 

I.  In  rare  cases,  primary  syphilitic  infection  is  observed  in  the 
form  of  the  syphilitic  primary  sclerosis  or  hard  chancre. 

II.  Much  more  frequent  are  the  secondary  and  tertiary  manifes- 
tations in  consequence  of  the  systemic  infection,  especially  mucous 
patches,  secondary  syphilitic  ulcers,  and  gummata. 

Mucous  patches  appear  at  any  stage  of  secondary  syphilis  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  tongue,  especially  on  the  edges,  the  dorsum,  and  the 
tip,  and  are  accompanied  by  other  manifestations  of  the  disease.  Simi- 
lar patches  or  ulcers  are  usually  found  on  the  lips,  at  the  corners  of  the 
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mouth,  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  on  the  soft  palate,  and 
on  the  tonsils.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  slightly  elevated,  smooth  or  un- 
even, grayish- white  formations,  round  or  oval  in  form.  Under  the 
grayish-white  covering,  which  can  usually  be  removed,  there  is  a  red, 
elevated  surface.  Sometimes  cauliflower-like  growths  are  observed 
which  resemble  a  papillary  carcinoma.  Fissures  of  the  tongue— that 
is,  linear  or  more  stellate  ulcers — often  result  from  mucous  patches. 

Syphilitic-  ulcers  of  the  tongue  are  very  common.  They  originate 
partly  from  macular  and  papular  syphilides  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  mucous  patches,  but  most  commonly  from  the  breaking  down  of 
gummata.  The  characteristics  of  syphilitic  ulcers  are  their  slightly 
inflamed  sharp  edges,  their  circular  form,  their  multiple  occurrence, 
and  their  combination  with  other  syphilitic  manifestations,  particularly 
in  other  parts  of  the  mouth  (palate,  lips),  and  on  the  skin. 

From  ulcers  which  are  at  first  superficial  there  often  develop,  espe- 
cially in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis,  deep,  punched-out  ulcers  covered 
with  sloughs.  They  sometimes  increase  rapidly  in  size,  so  that  a  large 
area  of  the  tongue  is  atfected.  After  the  healing  of  these  larger  and 
deeper  ulcers,  thick,  distorted  cicatrices  form,  so  that  a  syphilitic  tongue 
of  this  sort  is  crossed  by  disfiguring  furrows  and  fissures. 

Gnmmata  sometimes  appear  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  tongue 
in  severe  cases  of  syphilis,  and  in  various  stages  of  breaking  down  and 
ulceration.  They  arise  most  commonly  in  the  Bubmueosa.  Sometimes 
the  entire  process  remains  submucous — that  is,  the  nodules  do  not 
break  through  externally,  but  are  absorbed,  and  in  their  place  there 
arises  a  circumscribed  or  more  diffuse  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  causing 
a  nodular  condition  of  the  tongue. 

Founder  described  a  sclerotic  glossitis  which  appears  sometimes 
independently  and  sometimes  as  a  later  condition  following  syphilitic 
ulcers  and  gummata.  In  this  sclerotic  glossitis,  which  may  be  super- 
ficial or  more  deeply  situated,  we  have  to  do  with  a  cellular  infiltration 
which  changes  into  firm  fibrous  connective  tissue.  In  this  way  diffuse 
indurated  areas  or  circumscribed  nodules  arise,  with  peculiar  distortion 
of  the  tongue,  especially  when  areas  of  some  size  are  affected.  The 
course  of  this  form  of  syphilitic  glossitis  is  very  chronic. 

The  treatment  of  syphilis  of  the  tongue  is  partly  local  and  partly 
constitutional  by  the  use  of  mercury  in  inunctions  or  hypodermically. 
In  the  later  stages  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  not  too  small  doses,  is 
the  best  remedy.  (For  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  see  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, §  84.) 

As  regards  the  local  treatment,  the  following  maybe  remarked: 
In  case  of  chancre,  speedy  destruction  of  the  focus  of  infection  by 
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excision  or  by  tlie  galvano-cautery  is  to  be  recommended.  Later 
syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  tongue  are  treated  in  accordance  with  general 
rules.  The  application  of  two-per-cent  chromic  acid  (once  or  twice  a 
day),  boroglyceride,  tannate  of  glycerin,  and  particularly  of  iodoform 
with  morphine,  if  the  pain  is  severe,  is  very  serviceable.  The  ulcers 
are,  moreover,  cauterized  from  time  to  time  with  the  nitrate-of-silver 
stick,  and  attention  is  paid  to  carefully  cleansing  the  mouth  with  washes 
(1  lorax,  chlorate  of  potash,  etc.).    Smoking  should  he  strictly  prohibited. 

In  severe  secondary  or  tertiary  syphilis  of  the  ton-tic  with  deep 
ulcers  or  broken-down  gnmmata,  operation  should  likewise  be  resorted 
to.  During  anaesthesia  or  under  cocaine  the  tongue  is  drawn  forward 
by  means  of  a  loop  of  silk  passed  through  its  centre,  and  the  affected 
part  is  thoroughly  scraped  and  afterward  treated  with  the  thermo-can- 
tery  or  galvano-cautery.  For  the  after-treatment,  iodoform  is  to  be 
recommended.  In  case  of  sclerotic  glossitis  the  iodide  of  potassium  is 
given  in  large  doses. 

Actinomycosis  of  the  tongue  is  not  very  rare.  Of  twenty-one  cases 
treated  in  Albert's  clinic  from  1882  to  1888,  four  affected  the  tongue. 
For  a  description  of  actinomycosis  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles 
of  Surgery,  §  86. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lingual  Tonsil.— In  chronic  pharyngitis,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  tonsils,  and  laryngitis,  a  hypertrophy  of  the  tissue  analogous 
to  the  tonsils  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  (the  lingual  tonsil)  sometimes  takes 
place.  One  sees,  by  use  of  the  laryngeal  mirror,  in  front  and  to  the  side  of 
the  middle  glosso-epiglottic  ligament,  nodules  with  clefts  of  a  pink  or  grayish- 
red  colour,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  bean.  In  every  case  of  chronic 
pharyngitis  these  should  be  looked  for.  They  are  best  removed  by  the  galvano- 
cautery  (Baron,  Schade,  Rosenberg). 

The  acute  inflammations  of  the  lingual  tonsil  and  its  neighbourhood  (ton- 
silitis  lingualis  acuta,  peritonsi litis  lingualis  phlegmonosa)  resemble  the 
acute  inflammations  of  the  tonsils  themselves,  and  lead  to  inflammation  and 
oedema  of  the  glottis  and  acute  glossitis.  The  inflammation  but  seldom 
spreads  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  The  lingual  tonsil  forms  an  important 
point  of  entrance  for  infection  in  the  production  of  inflammation  of  the  epi- 
glottis and  acute  glossitis.  The  inflammatory  process  is  usually  superficial, 
and  often  terminates  in  abscess  formation. 

Nervous  Affections  of  the  Tongue.— Under  nervous  affections  of  the 
tongue  are  to  be  mentioned  disturbances  of  motion  (spasm  and  paraly- 
sis), disturbances  of  sensation  (neuralgia  and  anaesthesia),  and  disturb- 
ances of  taste. 

Spasm  of  the  Tongue.— Spasm  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  as  all  authors 
agree,  seldom  exists  alone,  but  is  much  more  frequently  a  symptom  of  vari- 
ous systemic  nervous  disturbances,  including  those  following  injuries  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  such  as  concussion  and  contusion  of  the  brain,  and  in 
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hysteria,  chorea,  epilepsy,  eclampsia,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  bulhar 
paralysis.    It  is  due  partly  to  peripheral  and  partly  to  central  disturbances. 
Reflex  spasm  of  the  tongue  has  been  observed  in  connection  with  diseases  of 
the  teeth  and  gums.    One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  spasm  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve  shows  itself  in  involuntary  attacks  of  protruding  the  tongue. 
Butlin  mentions  a  case  of  Winograds,  that  of  a  girl  of  nine  years,  whose 
tongue  was  pushed  out  of  the  mouth  at  comparatively  regular  intervals,  and 
kept  there  from  eight  to  fifteen  seconds  at  a  time.    If  this  protrusion  is  pre- 
vented by  pressing  the  teeth  together,  the  spasm  sometimes  goes  on  inside  the 
mouth  and  the  tongue  may  be  heard  striking  against  the  teeth  (Berger).  The 
spasm  may  occur  altogether  independently  wit  Ik >ut  any  co-operation  of  the 
patient,  or  it  may  be  induced  by  definite  movements,  either  made  or  intended, 
such  as  the  attempt  to  speak  or  t<» cat  (Vallin).  Articulation  spasm  resembles 
writer's  cramp  and  ordinary  stuttering  (aphonia  spastica),  which,  according 
to  Butlin,  is  mainly  caused  by  imperfect  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  respi- 
ration and  those  of  the  larynx  (see  also  page  370). 
The  prognosis  is  usually  good. 

The  treatment  is  directed,  above  all,  toward  the  cause.  Aside  from  this,  the 
use  of  electricity  in  the  form  of  the  galvanic  current  is  to  be  recommended 
and  the  administration  of  quinine,  bromide  of  potassium,  iron,  belladonna, 
strengthening  diet,  etc.    Sea  voyages  also  are  particularly  beneficial. 

For  articulation  spasm  Butlin  and  others  recommend  that  patients  should 
frequently  speak  and  read  aloud  in  order  to  restore  gradually  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  different  muscles. 

Paralysis  of  the  tongue,  unilateral  or  bilateral,  is  almost  always  due  to 
injuries  or  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system,  seldom  to  peripheral  dis- 
turbances, such  as  injury  to  the  hypoglossal  nerve  or  pressure  from  a  tumour. 
For  a  more  exact  description  of  the  motor  and  sensory  disturbances  of  the 
tongue,  and  particularly  the  disturbances  of  taste,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
text-hooks  on  nervous  diseases. 

Neuralgia  which  confines  itself  to  the  lingual  nerve  is  very  rare. 
The  main  trunk  from  which  the  lingual  nerve  branches — viz.,  the  infe- 
rior maxillary— is  usually  affected.  The  cure  of  neuralgia  of  the  tongue 
is  usually  difficult,  and  it  is  often  hard  to  be  sure  of  its  causes,  aside 
from  cases  in  which  it  is  due  to  decayed  teeth,  sharp  tooth-edges, 
"  taking  cold,"  or  operations  upon  the  tongue. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  of  the  lingual 
nerve  as  to  the  other  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve.  For  this  the  reader 
is  referred  to  §  34,  page  241.  More  exact  information  is  also  given 
there  for  the  best  way  to  expose  the  lingual  nerve  in  case  it  is  thought 
best  to  stretch  or  divide  it. 

Other  Diseases  of  the  Tongue.-The  tongue  is  the  seat  of  certain  diseases 
that  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  skin. 

Herpes  of  the  tongue— that  is,  groups  of  vesicles  or  pustules— is  observed 
especially  in  cases  of  disturbances  of  digestion,  particularly  in  drunkards 
The  vesicles  are  chiefly  on  the  tip  or  the  edges  of  the  toii<nie. 
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Treatment  consists  in  remedying- the  digestive  disturbances,  avoiding  the 
use  of  alcohol,  and  in  local  application  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  borax,  and 
solutions  of  tannin  or  alum. 

Pemphigusof  the  tongue— that  is,  the  formation  of  large  vesicles  upon  the 
tongue  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  filled  with  a  yellowish  sero- 
purulent  material— is  very  rare.  Butlin  mentions  a  case  of  Dickson's  in  which 
pemphigus  of  the  tongue  and  then  general  pemphigus  of  the  skin  appeared 
with  fever,  the  patient  being  a  woman  who  bad  become  exhausted  in  taking 
care  of  a  patient. 

Lichen  of  the  tongue  is  described  by  Butlin  as  a  collection  of  white  spots 
and  streaks  which  arc  at  first  punctate  and  afterward  larger  and  continent. 
Lichen  of  the  skin  is  always  present,  according  to  Butlin.  Arsenic  has  been 
especially  recommended  in  its  treatment. 

Leucoplakia  of  the  tongue  isa  change  of  its  mucous  membrane  intoathin, 
bluish-white  or  pearl-gray  covering  which  can  not  be  separated  from  the  un- 
derlying tissue  witbout  causing  bleeding  and  a  loss  of  substance.  The  extent 
of  leucoplakia  is  very  variable.  It  causes,  as  a  rule,  no  real  inconvenience. 
There  are  slight  subjective  sensations  when  in  the  later  stages  the  white  coat- 
ing becomes  thick  and  firm  or  becomes  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissue. 
Opinion  ditfers  greatly  as  to  the  nature  of  leucoplakia  of  the  tongue,  many 
believing  that  it  is  analogous  to  psoriasis  of  the  skin.  It  is  mainly  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  (Nedopil).  Its  course  is  very  chronic 
and  recovery  very  rare.    It  frequently  changes  into  epithelioma  (Butlin). 

Its  treatment  consists  in  discarding  smoking  and  chewing,  in  avoiding 
irritating  food  and  that  which  is  very  sweet  or  very  sour,  in  removing  any 
sharp  tooth-edges  that  may  exist,  etc.  In  case  of  syphilis  the  treatment 
should  be  antisyphilitic.  All  strongly  irritating  local  applications,  particu- 
larly caustics,  are  to  be  avoided.  Painting  it  with  alcohol  and  glycerin,  equal 
parts,  one-  to  two-per-cent  chromic  acid,  or  five-  to  ten-per-cent  papayotin 
(Schwimmer),  and  gargling  with  alum,  borax,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  etc.,  are 
most  to  be  recommended.  The  galvano-cautery  is  particularly  effective.  Cir- 
cumscribed spots  should  be  excised  through  sound  tissue. 

Ichthyosis  of  the  tongue  is  described  by  Hulke  as  a,  for  the  most  part, 
circumscribed,  hard,  warty,  sometimes  horny  hypertrophy  of  the  papilke  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  resulting  from  chronic  superficial  glossitis.  It  is 
regarded  by  most  authors,  including  Butlin,  as  a  variety  of  leucoplakia  or 
psoriasis  of  the  tongue,  from  which  it  is  said  not  to  be  distinguishable  histo- 
logically. The  extent  of  surface  of  the  tongue  involved  is  very  variable.  In 
proper  cases  excision  or  the  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  is  to  be  recommended 
as  the  best  treatment. 

By  nigrities  linguse  (black  tongue— Vemet,  Schech,  Ciaglinski,  and  others) 
is  understood  the  formation  of  black  or  dark-brown  spots  on  the  tongue  as 
the  result  of  various  causes,  such  as  the  presence  and  growth  of  mould  fungi, 
hypertrophy,  cornification,  and  subsequent  degeneration  of  the  epithelium 
with  pigmentation,  moreover,  in  Addison's  disease.  The  black  tongue  due 
to  the  growth  of  mould  fungi  is  usually  a  more  acute  disease,  while  in  other 
cases  its  process  is  more  chronic  (see  also  Hairy  Tongue). 

Smokers"  patches,  so  called,  are,  according  to  Butlin.  dark-red  or  brownish- 
red,  bluish- white  or  pearl-gray,  circumscribed  spots,  especially  on  the  anterior 
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part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  conditioned  upon  a  change  in  the  epithelium 
caused  bv  smoking.  They  also,  like  leucoplakia,  sometimes  change  into  epi- 
thelioma  Their  treatment  consists,  above  all.  in  discarding  smoking  and  the 
use  of  alcohol,  the  local  treatment  being  the  same  as  for  leucoplakia. 

Bv  wandering  rash  (annulus  migrans,  tinea  tonsurans)  is  understood  a 
very  rare  disease  of  the  tongue  which  occurs  especially  in  weakly  children 
who  are  inmates  of  children's  hospitals  or  homes  for  foundlings.    From  red 

spots  which  are  at  first  as  large  as  a  pea 
there  gradually  develop  circular  or  oval 
lings  with  yellowish  margins.  From 
the  presence  of  many  such  rings  we  have 
the  so-called  "map"  tongue.  Accord- 
ing to  Vanlair,  we  have  to  do  with  a 
chronic  papillitis.  Syphilis,  parasites, 
nervous  influences,  and  teething  are  as- 
signed as  causes  of  this  innocent  chronic 
trouble,  which,  as  a  rule,  causes  simply 
a  little  itching  and  a  flow  of  saliva.  Its 
treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  astrin- 
gents, such  as  one-  to  two-per-cent  chro- 
mic acid,  and,  above  all,  in  good  nour- 
ishment. 

In  many  forms  of  superficial  glossitis 
there  is  a  striking  smoothness  of  the 
tongue  resulting  from  a  degeneration  of 
the  papillae.  Painful  excoriations  and  superficial  ulceration  also  occur  not 
infrequently.  Smoking,  acrid  or  spiced  food,  and  strong  wine  are  the  most 
potent  causes  of  this  chronic  inflammation  of  the  submucosa  with  atrophy  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  When  ulceration  has  thus  arisen,  the  above  injuri- 
ous influences  must  be  avoided.  In  addition,  local  application  is  made  of 
borax  or  one-per-cent  chromic  acid  and  the  mouth  gargled  with  chlorate  of 
])<  itash. 

Hairy  tongue  is  the  name  given  to  the  formation  of  long,  hairlike  pro- 
cesses over  the  points  of  the  papilla;  of  the  tongue,  in  consequence  of  hyper- 
plasia of  the  epithelium.  The  tongue  is  usually  heavily  coated.  Rydygier 
observed  a  black  velvetlike  tongue  (Fig.  225)  whose  dark  coating  consisted 
of  epithelial  cells  and  fungus-mycelia  above  the  hypertrophied  filiform  pap- 
illae. The  black  coating  could  be  washed  away  with  a  solution  of  chlorate 
of  potash.  W.  Roth  recommends  painting  with  ten-per-cent  salicylic  acid  in 
alcohol  or  ten-per-cent  alcoholic  bichloride  after  the  tongue  has  been  scraped. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  developmenl  of  excoriations,  fissures,  and 
ulcers  of  the  tongue.  We  saw  that  traumatisms  of  the  greatest  variety,  and 
particularly  the  sharp  edges  of  carious  teeth,  disturbances  of  digestion,  the 
several  forms  of  stomatitis,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  etc.,  produce  ulceration  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  treatment  has  been  given  in  connection  with 
stomatitis,  thrush,  tuberculosis,  and  syphilis  of  the  tongue. 

Indentations  of  the  edges  of  the  tongue  occur  in  older  people  and  are 
caused  mainly  by  the  teeth.  Butlin  has  given  a  representation  of  a  very  char- 
acteristic and  extreme  case  in  his  book  on  diseases  of  the  tongue. 


Fig.  225.— Black  "  hairy  tongue  "  in  a  girl 
of  fourteen. 
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Folds  and  furrows  of  the  tongue  are  most  frequently  seen  in  drunkards 
and  in  connection  with  syphilis  (see  page  376). 

In  leprosy  there  are  small  pale  tubercles  and  ulcerations  of  the  tongue  of 
which  the  diagnosis  is  made  possible  by  manifestations  of  leprosy  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  and  by  microscopic  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  lepra- 
bacilli  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  85). 

Actinomycosis  of  the  tongue  has  been  repeatedly  described.  In  a  ease 
reported  by  Hacker  a  hard  nodule  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed  was  found  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  from  which,  when  punctured,  the  characteristic  granules 
were  obtained  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  si;,  Actinomycosis). 

Among  animal  parasites  of  the  tongue,  Butlin  mentions  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  the  trichina,  and  in  one  case  that  of  the  dracunculus  (Filaria  medi- 
n&nsis,  guinea  worm).  Tlie  worm  had  probably  made  its  way  under  the 
tongue  through  one  of  the  salivary  ducts  or  through  the  duct  of  the  Blandin- 
Nuhn  glands  and  caused  a  painful  tumour  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  frenuni. 

§  60.  Tumours  of  the  Tongue. — Benign  tumours  of  the  tongue  are 
comparatively  rare,  the  malignant  ones,  especially  carcinoma,  being  most 
frequent.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  benign  and  malignant 
tumours  is  more  difficult  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  because  ulceration 
may  occur  in  the  benign  forms  in  consequence  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  irritation.  The  lingual  tonsil  is  of  special  importance  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  tumours  at  the  base  of  the  tongue 


(see  page  37' 

Of  the  non-malignant  tumours,  the  lipoma  has  been  observed  in  rare 
cases  on  the  dorsum  or  edge  of  the  tongue,  for  example  (Fig.  220,  after 
Rydygier),  or  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth  be- 
neath the  tongue.  The  lipoma  of  the  dor- 
sum of  the  tongue  originates,  probably,  in 
the  submucosa  or  in  the  intramuscular  tis- 
sue, and  is  either  found  as  a  more  or  less 
pedunculated  tumour  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue,  or  is  situated  wuthin  the  substance 
of  the  same. 

The  extirpation  of  a  pedunculated  lipoma 
is  accomplished,  after  painting  the  area  with 
a  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine, 
simply  by  use  of  the  scissors  or  galvano- 
cautery.  Haemorrhage  from  the  pedicle  is 
best  checked  by  the  galvano-cautery.  The 
submucous  encapsulated  lipoma  of  the  sub 
stance  of  the  tongue  is  also  easily  removed 
through  an  incision.  Fibroma  is  somewhat  more  common  than  lipoma.  It 
is  found  single  or  multiple,  and  may  have  a  pedicle  or  a  broad  base.  Occa- 
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Fig.  226. — Lipoma  of  the  tongue  in  a 
woman  twenty -nine  years  old. 
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illy  a  deep-seated  fibroma  is  found  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  which 
can  very  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  cyst.  The  operative  removal  of  a  fibroma 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  a  lipoma,  which  has  been  briefly  described. 
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Sedgwick  saw  a  case  of  keloid  of  the  tongue. 

In  rare  cases  chondroma  and  even  osteoma  of  the  tongue  have  been  ob- 
served Weber,  Arnold,  Bastien,  and  others  have  described  chondroma  ot 
the  tongue.  Chondroma  and  osteoma  always  arise  from  strayed  embryonic 
cartilage  cells. 

Ano-eiomata  of  the  tongue  are  partly  capillary  and  partly  venous  or  arte- 
rial.   It  is  best  to  distinguish  (1)  the  simple  angeioma  (telangiectasis,  naevus 

vasculosis,  plexiform  angeioma),  consisting 
of  enlarged  and  newly  formed  capillaries, 
arteries,  and  veins.  We  include  here  also  the 
cirsoid  aneurism,  a  pulsating  angeioma  which 
arises  from  dilatation  and  proliferation  of  ca- 
pillaries and  small  arteries.  (2)  The  cav- 
ernous angeioma  (tumor  cavernosus),  which 
consists  of  cavities  lined  with  endothelium 
and  filled  with  fluid  or  coagulated  blood. 

Varicose  aneurism  of  the  veins  corre- 
sponds to  the  cirsoid  aneurism  of  the  arteries. 

Between  these  capillary,  arterial,  and  ve- 
nous angeiomata  there  are  numerous  transi- 
tion forms,  and,  as  a  rule,  we  have  to  do 

Fig.  227.— Macroglossia  (lymphan-    partlv  with  capillary  and  venous  or  with  ca- 
geioma)  in  a  ifirl  ot  twenty  (.Climc       .,,  "*         ■..•,>•  on  c 

at  GQttingen).  pillary  and  arterial  angeiomata.    Ihey  form, 

accordingly,  sometimes  bluish  and  some- 
times light-red  characteristic  tumours,  which  seldom  exceed  a  walnut  in  size. 
Congenital  angeiomata  of  the  tongue  may  wholly  disappear  spontaneously 
or  may  remain  stationary,  or,  again,  may  rapidly  develop  into  large  tumours. 
Angeiomata  are  situated  either  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue  or  in  its  sub- 
stance. Haemorrhage  is  always  the  chief  danger  from  the  superficial  an- 
geiomata. 

Still  more  frequent  than  tumours  of  the  blood-vessels  are  the  analogous 
lymphatic  formations  or  lymphangeiomata.  Most  cases  of  so-called  con- 
genital macroglossia  (prolapsus  lingute)  are,  as  Weigner  in  particular  lias 
shown,  due  to  lymphangeioma  (see  Fig.  227).  Lymphangeiomata  consist 
essentially  of  dilated  and  hypertrophied  lymphatics  which  may  change,  like 
angeiomata,  into  cavernous  and  pronounced  cystic  formations.  Accordingly, 
we  distinguish,  (1)  simple  lymphangeioma,  (2)  cavernous  lymphangeioma, 
(3)  cystic  lymphangeioma. 

Lymphangeiectasis  and  angeioma  are  sometimes  found  combined  in 
macroglossia,  and  marked  enlargements  of  the  tongue  then  occur.  W.  Busch 
has  illustrated  such  a  case,  in  which  there  was  a  degeneration  of  the  tongue, 
partly  cavernous  and  partly  of  the  nature  of  lymphangeiectasis  (see  Fig.  228). 
Macroglossia  is  sometimes  caused  by  muscular  hypertrophy. 

The  treatment  of  angeioma  and  lymphangeioma  is  essentially  the  same. 
The  application  of  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery  or  the  galvano-cautery  is  most 
to  be  recommended.  In  case  of  large  tumours  this  treatment  may  have  to 
be  repeated  at  different  sittings.  Circumscribed  more  or  less  pedunculated 
angeiomata  may  be  excised  with  or  without  previous  ligation  of  the  lingual 
artery  (see  §  62,  page  396). 
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Primary  sarcoma  of  the  tongue  is  very  rare.    Albert,  Jacobi,  Godlee,  Tar- 
gets and  others  have  described  cases  of  it.    The  round-celled  form  is  the 
most  frequent,  the  spindle-celled  form  less  so 
In  one  case  described  by  Albert  extensive  meta- 
stases occurred.    Berg  (Stockholm)  and  Santes- 
son  observed  a  plexiform  sarcoma  of  the  tongue. 
The  sarcoma  is  generally  situated  deep  in  the 
substance  of  the  tongue,  and  may  be  mistaken 
for  an  abscess,  a  gumma,  or  actinomycosis.  Its 
duration  varies   from  a  few  months  to  from 
three  to  twelve  years. 

Papillomata  resulting  from  hyperplasia  of  the 
epithelial  covering  and  of  the  papilla*  are  seen 
most  frequently  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue. 
The  papilloma  is  pi'operly  a  mixed  tumour,  aris- 
ing from  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue 
and  epithelium.  Hard  and  soft  papillomata  are 
distinguished.  The  hard  consist  largely  of  epi- 
thelial cells,  while  the  soft  are  characterized  by 
a  more  vascular  stroma,  and  fewer  epithelial 
cells.  To  the  latter  belong  certain  cauliflower 
growths  and  the  so-called  pointed  condylomata. 
These  non-malignant  papillary  growths  must  not 
be  confounded  with  syphilitic  mucous  patches 
or  with  papillary  carcinomata.  Carcinomata  of 
the  tongue  also  arise  sometimes  from  what  are  at  first  non-malignant  papil- 


Fio.  228. — Lymphangeioma  and 
cavernoina  of  the  tongue. 


lary  growths  of  this  sort. 


Fig.  229. — Tumour  of  the  tongue 
composed  of  thyroid  tissue  in 
a  woman  who  died  of  old  age 
(Kast  and  Rumpel). 


It  is  characteristic  of  carcinoma  that  the  base  of 
the  tumour  is  hard  and  infiltrated,  while  that  of 
the  papilloma  is  soft.  Carcinoma  of  the  tongue 
is.  moreover,  seldom  observed  in  persons  less 
than  forty  years  of  age.  Papilloma,  on  the  other 
hand,  occurs  in  younger  people  also. 

The  removal  of  a  papilloma  is  accomplished 
with  scissors  or  with  the  knife,  and  the  haemor- 
rhage is  stopped  by  cauterization  of  the  stump. 

Adenomata  of  the  tongue  are  rare.  They 
sometimes  form  polypus-like  growths,  and  some- 
times are  deeply  seated  in  the  substance  of  the 
tongue.  Acinous  as  well  as  tubular  adenomata 
have  been  observed.  The  deeper  form  develops 
sometimes  from  the  mucous  glands  near  the  tip 
of  the  tongue. 

Goitre  of  the  tongue  is  of  special  interest. 
It  occasionally  arises  from  strayed  embryonic 
cells  of  the  thyroid  gland  situated  in  the  tongue 
or  floor  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  829).  Wolfler,  Kast, 
R.  Wolf,  Bernays,  Warren,  and  others  have  de- 
scribed cases  of  this  kind. 

Cysts  of  the  tongue,  aside  from  the  above- 
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described  lymph  and  blood  cysts,  are  usually  retention  cysts  of  the  mucous 
glands,  and  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  hazelnut.  They  form  tense,  fluctuat- 
ing tumours,  with  mucous  or  gelatinous  contents.  They  project,  as  a  rule, 
above  the  surface  of  the  dorsum  or  edges  of  the  tongue,  seldom  lying  deeper 
in  the  tissue.  Cysts  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  arise,  according  to  Rosenberg, 
either  from  the  foetal  glands,  from  the  so-called  ductus  excretorius  lingua;, 
which,  extending  from  the  glosso-epiglottic  ligament  to  the  foramen  caecum, 
thirty-four  millimetres  long,  often  receives  numerous  excretory  glandular 
ducts,  or,  finally,  from  branchial  fistula'.  Dermoids  arise  particularly  from 
the  duct  above  mentioned  and  from  branchial  fistula?. 

Parasitic  cysts  of  the  tongue  (cysticercus  cellulosse  and  echinococcus)  are 
very  rare. 

The  treatment  of  cysts  consists  in  incision  with  the  removal  of  as  much 
as  possible  of  their  wall  after  previously  painting  the  part  of  the  tongue  in- 
volved with  a  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine.  The  rest  of  the  wall 
may  lie  destroyed  as  completely  as  possible  with  the  cautery. 

Ranula. — The  cyst  which  is  most  important  in  a  practical  way  is  the 
ranula  or  "  little-frog  cyst,'1  situated  under  the  tongue  (Fig.  230).  The 
etiology  of  ranula  was  formerly  wholly  in  doubt.  Recklinghausen  was 
the  first  to  show,  by  careful  anatomical  investigation,  that  it  most  fre- 
quently arises  from  cystic  dilatation  of  a  main  excretory  duct  of  the 
mucous  glands  which  lie  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  duct  is  ob- 
structed, it  may  be  by  inflammatory 
processes  in  its  interior  or  in  its  vicin- 
ity, and  then,  by  damming  back  of  the 
secretion  of  the  gland,  a  characteristic 
spherical  or  more  oval  cyst  develops 
under  the  tongue  to  one  side  or  on  both 
sides  of  the  frenum.  The  ranula  con- 
tains a  thick  tenacious  mucous  fluid. 

Aside  from  the  typical  ranula,  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  retention  cyst 
of  the  mucous  glands,  there  are  other 
analogous  cystic  formations  under  the 
tongue  which  are  likewise  to  be  classed 
with  the  ranula,  and  which  cause  the 
same  manifestations.  Here  belong  the  occasional  retention  cysts  of  the 
excretory  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland  (Wharton's  duct)',  resulting 
from  injury  to  the  duct,  from  inflammation,  or  from  a  concretion  (see 
§  84).  Sublingual  cysts  may  arise  in  the  same  way  from  obstruction 
of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland,  the  duct  of  Bartholin, 
or  the  ducts  of  Rivini. 

Dermoid  cysts  also  (see  below),  and  branchiogenic  cysts,  may  re- 
semble ranula.     The  assertion  of  Fleischmann,  that  the  ranula  also 


Fig.  230.— Ranula. 
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arises  from  a  mucous  bursa  on  the  surface  of  the  genio-glossus  mus- 
cle, is,  according  to  Recklinghausen,  incorrect. 

Special  care  must  he  exercised  in  operating  upon  ranula,  as  other- 
wise recurrence  takes  place.  Simple  incision  is  never  sufficient.  Com- 
plete extirpation  of  the  thin  wall  of  the  cyst  is  usually  impossible. 
The  best  method  is  to  apply  cocaine,  seize  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
cyst  with  a  mouse-tooth  forceps,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible 
with  small  curved  scissors,  and  then  unite  the  edges  of  what  re- 
mains of  the  wall  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  by  cat- 
gut sutures.  I  then  very  lightly  cauterize  the  posterior  wall,  espe- 
cially in  the  direction  of  the  mucous  glands,  toward  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  The  cavity  which  is  thus  left  very  soon  disappears.  In  this 
method  recurrence  scarcely  ever  occurs,  though  it  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  break  up  too  early  adhesions  with  a  probe,  and  make  a 
light  application  of  nitrate-of -silver  stick.  The  further  after-treat- 
ment consists  in  the  use  of  an  antiseptic  mouth  wash.  Felizet  recom 
mends  the  extirpation  of  ranula  in  the  following  manner:  He  injects 
about  twelve  drops  of  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine  into  the  sub- 
mucosa,  and  eight  to  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  boric-acid  solution 
around  the  cyst,  so  that  the  latter  is  surrounded  by  an  artificial  oedema ; 
he  then  incises  the  mucous  membrane  that  covers  it,  empties  its  con- 
tents by  incision,  introduces  a  small  sponge,  and  closes  the  opening 
with  a  clamp.  The  almost  solid  tumour  is  now  easily  shelled  out  of 
the  (edematous  tissue. 

Dermoid  cysts  are  sometimes  found  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
mostly  in  the  median  line  between  the  genio-hyoid  and  genio  glossus 
muscles  above  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  are  adherent  either  to  the  hyoid 
bone  or  the  lower  jaw.  Sometimes,  as  an  exception,  the  cysts  lie  to  one 
side.  They  are  removed  either  from  the  outside  or  from  the  mouth. 
Instead  of  their  extirpation,  a  broad  opening  of  the  cysts  with  the 
thenno-cautery  and  energetic  cauterization  with  chloride  of  zinc  may 
be  undertaken. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Tongue. — Carcinoma  of  the  tongue  is  chiefly  a  dis- 
ease of  persons  well  advanced  in  age.  It  appears  especially  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tongue  and  on  its  sides,  more  rarely  on  its  posterior 
half.  Carcinoma  of  the  tongue  arises  most  frequently  f roni  the  pave- 
ment epithelium,  and  less  often  from  the  glandular  epithelium.  Bottini, 
on  the  other  hand,  observed  just  the  opposite;  among  one  hundred 
cases  the  carcinoma  began  eighty-four  times  in  the  glandular  epithe- 
lium and  sixteen  times  in  the  pavement  epithelium.  The  tumour  was 
usually  lateral.  Central  carcinomata  of  the  tongue  are  rare,  and  those 
of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  still  rarer. 
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This  disease  generally  attacks  men  from  forty  to  sixty  years  of  age.  Ac- 
cording to  Barker's  statistics,  among  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  patients 
with  carcinoma  of  the  tongue,  hut  forty -six  were  females  ;  of  seventy-six  pa- 
tients tabulated  by  Peimell,  sixty-seven  were  males  and  hut  nine  females. 
This  comparatively  great  frequency  of  the  disease  in  males  is  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  various  predisposing  causes  are  at  work  in  the  case  of 
men  which  are  not  present  in  the  same  degree  in  the  other  sex.   As  most  im- 
portant among  these  may  be  mentioned  smoking,  chewing,  and  the  use  of 
alcohol.    From  these  injurious  influences  there  arises  first  a  chronic,  super- 
ficial glossitis,  which  may  then  gradually  pass  into  carcinoma.    In  this  way 
is  to  be  explained  the  development  of  carcinoma  from  leucoplakia,  from  the 
greatest  variety  of  chronic  ulcerations,  and  especially  from  irritation  caused 
by  sharp  edges  of  carious  teeth.    Esmarch  has  seen  typical  carcinoma  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower  wisdom 
tooth,  even  in  persons  in  the  twenties,  the  result  of  chewing  tobacco.  Irri- 
tation of  the  surface  of  the  tongue  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways  is,  at  all 
events,  a  very  important  predisposing  cause  of  carcinoma  formation.    It  is 
hence  very  unwise  to  treat  chronic  ulceration  too  long  or  too  frequently  with 
caustics.    Carcinoma  of  the  tongue  not  infrequently  develops  from  benign 
epithelial  growths  and  from  cicatrices. 

The  beginning  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  is  very  variable.  If  it 
develops  from  an  ulcer  or  from  a  papilloma,  the  cancerous  formation 
usually  begins  with  hardening  of  the  ulceration  or  the  papilloma.  In 

other  cases  it  begins  as  a  small 
nodule  or  vesicle,  as  a  diffuse  in- 
duration, as  a  chronic  glossitis  with 
hypertrophy  and  fissure  formation, 
or  with  destruction  of  the  papillae, 
as  leucoplakia,  or  as  a  fissure,  etc. 

The  fully  developed  carcinoma 
of  the  tongue  is  either  a  deep  slough- 
ing ulcer,  with  elevated,  nodular, 
everted  edges  and  indurated  sur- 
roundings, or  a  warty,  papillary 
growth  with  clefts  and  furrows 
I  papillary  carcinoma,  Fig.  231),  or, 
finally,  the  part  of  the  tongue  af- 
fected changes  into  an  indurated 
tissue  without  ulceration,  as  in  scir- 
rhus,  for  example.  The  ulcerative 
form  is  present  in  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  cases.  Other  manifestations  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue 
are  swelling  of  the  lymph  glands  beneath  the  lower  jaw  on  the  dis- 
eased side  or  on  both  sides.     Swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands 


Fig.  231. — Papillary  carcinoma  of  the  tongue 
and  soft  palate. 
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sometimes  occurs  very  early.  Not  infrequently  marked  swelling  of 
the  glands  takes  place,  which  now  and  then  suppurate,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  infection  from  the  micro-organisms  within  the  mouth,  may 
occasion  diffuse  phlegmonous  processes.  The  pain  from  carcinoma  of 
the  tongue  is  often  severe,  and  frequently  radiates  as  far  as  the  ears. 
An  increased  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and 
especially  of  saliva,  is  the  rule. 

The  further  course  of  the  disease  is  verv  unfavourable,  and  its  vie- 
tims  are  much  to  be  pitied.  A  typical  ulcerating  carcinoma  of  the 
tongue  usually  spreads  rapidly,  and  attacks,  according  to  its  position, 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  jaw,  or,  if  its  seat  is  in  the  posterior 
region  of  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate,  hard  palate,  tonsils,  and  epiglottis. 
In  case  of  very  extensive  carcinomatous  ulceration,  lockjaw  often  occurs, 
so  that  the  teeth,  which  are  firmly  pressed  together,  can  be  forcibly 
separated  by  a  mouth  gag  only  while  the  patient  is  under  an  anaesthetic. 
It  is  often  in  this  condition  that  the  patient  first  comes  to  a  surgeon, 
and,  after  the  mouth  has  been  forcibly  opened,  the  extensive  destruc- 
tion produced  by  the  carcinoma  is  revealed,  which  is  attended  with  an 
extremely  foul  breath.  As  it  involves  more  and  more  of  the  tongue, 
speech  and  swallowing  are  interfered  with,  and  the  patient  suffers 
especially  from  the  offensive  sloughing.  Death  ensues  from  increas- 
ing marasmus,  inanition,  pneumonia,  sepsis,  and  from  intercurrent 
haemorrhages. 

The  course  of  carcinoma  varies  in  length.  A  large  majority  of 
patients  who  are  not  operated  upon  die  within  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

Metastases  in  the  internal  organs  are  not  frequent. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  typical  ulcerating  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  is,  in 
accordance  with  the  description  that  has  just  been  given,  usually  not  diffi- 
cult. It  may  be  confounded  with  syphilitic  or  tubercular  ulceration,  with 
non-malignant  induration  and  ulceration,  and  with  papilloma.  Infiltrations 
about  chronic  abscesses  and  foreign  bodies  that  have  healed  up  in  the  tongue 
may  also  be  confounded  with  carcinoma.  As  already  stated,  I  once  operated 
upon  what  was  ostensibly  a  carcinoma  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  found  in 
the  infiltrated,  non-carcinomatous  area  a  loop  of  silk  which  had  healed  in. 
The  silk  had  been  used  by  a  former  surgeon  to  suture  a  wound  in  the  tongue, 
and  had  been  only  partially  removed. 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  carcinoma  is  suspected  a  careful  microscopic 
examination  of  the  scraped-off  coating  of  the  ulcer  and  of  small  excised  por- 
tions, especially  from  the  edges,  should  be  made  previous  to  the  operation. 
The  carcinoma  should  be  carefully  cleansed  before  the  material  for  exami- 
nation is  removed. 

It  is  especially  indicative  of  carcinoma  if  in  the  tissue  that  has  been 
scraped  off  after  the  ulcer  was  cleansed  the  characteristic  spheres  and  nests 
26 
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of  epithelial  cells  are  found.  In  carcinoma  the  epithelial  cells  are  found  in 
active  proliferation,  and  they  contain  two,  three,  and  even  more  nuclei.  The 
histological  examination  of  small  excised  pieces  gives  positive  evidence.  In 
a  non-ulcerating  carcinoma  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  coating  that 
has  been  scraped  off  is,  of  course,  negative.  The  histological  examination  of 
an  excised  portion  gives  also  the  surest  conclusion  in  case  of  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis  ;  in  tuberculosis  particularly  by  finding  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  age  of  the  patient  is  also  an  important  consideration  in  the  diagnosis 
of  carcinoma.  It  does  not  appear  before  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  year,  whereas 
tuberculosis  and  syphilis  are  found,  as  a  rule,  earlier.  An  exact  personal 
history  should,  moreover,  always  be  demanded,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  patient  made  to  determine  whether  other  tubercular  or  syphilitic  mani- 
festations have  existed  or  still  exist. 

In  every  carcinoma,  but  more  particularly  in  that  of  the  tongue,  the  pos- 
sibility of  recovery  depends  upon  an  early  diagnosis.  The  earlier  the  carci- 
noma is  recognized,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  saving  the  patient  by 
timely  operation. 

The  prognosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  has  been  sufficiently  indicated 
already.  If  it  is  not  radically  extirpated  by  cutting  through  sound  tissue  at 
an  early  stage,  the  patient  will  surely  die,  usually  in  from  one  to  three  years, 
sometimes  sooner.  According  to  Butlin,  of  one  hundred  patients  operated 
upon,  about  ten  are  permanently  cured.  Barker,  also,  counted  seventeen  per- 
manent cures  among  one  hundred  and  seventy  cases  operated  upon.  Of 
eighty  patients  seen  by  Butlin,  seventy  were  operated  upon  ;  and  of  the  lat- 
ter, nine,  or  thirteen  per  cent,  were  cured — that  is,  went  more  than  a  year 
without  recurrence.  The  period  of  observation  after  the  operation  in  the 
case  of  these  cures  was  from  seventeen  months  to  two,  four,  six,  and  eleven 
years.  Between  1878  and  1888  Czerny  operated  upon  twenty-six  patients, 
with  a  mortality  of  143  per  cent.  More  exact  information  was  obtained 
concerning  sixteen  of  those  operated  upon.  Fourteen  died  from  recur- 
rence; only  one  was  free  from  recurrence  two  and  a  quarter  years  after  the 
operation.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  patients  of  Whitehead's,  143 
per  cent  likewise  died  from  the  operation.  Of  one  hundred  and  four  total 
excisions.  19  2  per  cent  proved  fatal.  From  mere  extirpation  of  the  tongue 
the  mortality  amounted  to  but  4  5  per  cent.  After  simultaneous  removal  of 
glands  and  operations  upon  the  bone,  fifty-seven  patients,  or  seventy-seven 
per  cent,  died.  Whitehead  obtained  further  information  concerning  sixty- 
one  of  those  operated  upon.  Fifteen  survived  the  operation  for  one  year, 
four  for  two  years,  two  for  three  years,  four  for  five  years,  one  for  six 
years,  and  one  for  fourteen  years.  Out  of  thirty-eight  operated  on  by 
Kocher  thirteen  or  34  3  per  cent  were  without  recurrence  for  periods  vary- 
ing from  one  to  eight  years ;  of  sixty-four  cases  of  Billroth's  ten  were  free 
from  recurrence  from  one  and  one  third  to  eight  years  afterward.  Even 
if  a  permanent  cure  is  not  accomplished  by  the  operation,  life  is  as  a  rule 
lengthened,  the  pain  is  alleviated,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
often  improved. 

The  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  is  principally  operative 
and  the  earlier  the  tumour  is  radically  extirpated  the  better. 
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Prophylaxis  is  of  the  greatest  importance — that  is,  one  should  try  to 
heal  any  suspicious  ulcers  upon  the  tongue  as  promptly  as  possible,  by 
excision,  it  may  be,  though  they  be  not  as  yet  carcinomatous.  Carci- 
noma may  arise  from  any  ulcer  of  the  tongue  of  long  standing,  though 
it  be  of  a  non-malignant  character  at  first.  For  the  same  reason,  be- 
nign papillary  or  adenomatous  growths  on  the  tongue  should  be  radi- 
cally removed.  It  is  very  objectionable  to  treat  ulcers  of  the  tongue  or 
incipient  carcinoma  too  long  with  caustics,  because  the  growth  of  a 
carcinoma  is  only  helped  by  the  severe  irritation,  and  the  favourable 
time  for  extirpation  is  lost.  It  is  an  important  matter  of  experience 
that  all  irritation  of  the  tongue,  especially  in  case  of  persons  in  whom 
it  is  sensitive,  should  be  avoided.  The  strictest  care  is  to  be  exercised 
in  such  cases  with  regard  especially  to  smoking  and  the  taking  of  highly 
seasoned  food  or  alcohol.  The  development  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue 
could  often  be  prevented  also  by  the  timely  removal  of  sharp  stumps 
of  carious  teeth. 

Were  such  prophylactic  measures  as  those  just  mentioned  used  by 
all  physicians,  the  number  of  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  would, 
at  any  rate,  be  smaller. 

§  61.  The  Operative  Treatment  of  Carcinoma  of  the  Tongue. — In 

removing  a  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  one  should,  as  a  general  rule, 
include  the  sound  parts  at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  centimetre  from 
the  edge  of  the  tumour.  The  more  radical  the  operation,  the  more 
probable  is  a  permanent  cure. 

The  history  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  and  its  treatment  by  opera- 
tion have  recently  been  worked  up  by  Wolfler  in  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive manner.  He  also  gives  an  exact  report  of  forty-five  cases, 
operated  upon  by  Billroth  during  the  preceding  two  and  a  half  years. 
This  work  is  to  be  highly  recommended  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
inform  himself  more  thoroughly  upon  this  subject  (Arch,  fur  klin. 
Chirurgie,  1881,  Bd.  xxvi,  Heft  2). 

The  extirpation  of  a  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  must  be  undertaken 
with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  mouth  be  carefully  cleansed  with  disinfecting  washes  before  the 
operation,  and  tartar  and  roots  and  stumps  of  carious  teeth  are  to  be 
removed.  Sloughing  carcinomatous  ulcers  should  be  cauterized  before- 
hand by  the  thermo-cautery  or  a  strong  caustic.  To  check  the  haemor- 
rhage attendant  upon  the  removal  of  very  large  carcinomata,  the  pre- 
liminary ligation  of  the  lingual  artery  on  the  side  involved,  or  on  both 
sides,  is,  properly,  the  general  practice.  Regarding  the  aspiration  of 
blood  and  pus  into  the  air  passages  and  the  prevention  of  aspiration 
pneumonia,  the  same  rule  holds  here  that  we  have  given  more  in  detail 
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in  connection  with  operations  on  the  jaws  (§  53,  page  348).  Prelimi- 
nary tracheotomy  and  tamponing  the  trachea  are  often  necessary,  espe- 
cially in  case  of  total  extirpation  of  the  tongue.  After  the  operation  is 
over,  the  pharynx  and  entrance  to  the  larynx  may  then  be  packed  with 
iodoform  gauze.  After  the  extirpation  of  extensive  carcinomata,  and 
especially  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  tongue,  nourishment  is 
given  by  means  of  the  stomach  tube. 

Small  nodules  and  ulcers  are  removed  under  cocaine  by  a  cuneiform 
incision  with  scissors  or  knife.  The  defect  is  then  immediately  closed 
by  deep  sutures  of  fine  silk  or  catgut.  If,  in  removing  a  carcinoma 
from  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  it  is  desired  to  operate  with  as  little  loss  of 
blood  as  possible,  one  may  pass  a  ligature  around  both  ranine  arteries 
by  passing  a  curved  needle  transversely  through  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  near  the  frenum,  close  above  a  caruncula  sublingualis,  about 
one  and  a  half  centimetres  external  to  the  median  line,  and  tying  the 
two  ends  of  the  suture.  In  case  of  operation  on  but  one  side,  tins 
temporary  ligation  would  be  necessary  only  on  the  side  involved. 
After  finishing  the  operation  the  loop  is  cut  and  removed.  This  pro- 
cedure is  usually  unnecessary,  as  the  haemorrhage  is  arrested  imme- 
diately by  suturing  rapidly.  For  excisions  reaching  farther  back, 
Langenbeck  has  recommended  temporary  ligation  en  masse  through 
the  base  of  each  half  of  the  tongue.  Smaller  carcinomata  may  also  be 
removed  with  the  cautery  without  haemorrhage. 

If  an  anaesthetic  is  employed,  the  mouth  is  held  open  by  means  of 
the  mouth  gags  represented  in  Figs.  221-223,  page  363,  and  the  tongue 
is  drawn  sufficiently  far  forward  by  means  of  a  loop  of  silk  passed 
through  it.  The  diseased  part  is  then  seized  with  mouse-toothed  for- 
ceps and  excised  with  scissors  or  the  knife. 

In  the  removal  of  larger  carcinomata  of  the  tongue,  especially  those 
that  reach  far  back,  special  precautions  are  to  be  taken,  both  for  limit- 
ing the  loss  of  blood  and  for  securing  free  access  to  the  tumour. 

To  diminish  the  haemorrhage  in  the  removal  of  large  carcinomata 
or  those  which  are  situated  far  back,  unilateral  or  bilateral  ligation  of 
the  lingual  artery  in  continuity  is  most  frequently  resorted  to.  It  is 
described  in  detail  in  §  62,  page  395.  In  extirpation  of  one  half  of 
the  tongue,  the  ligation  of  the  lingual  artery  on  the  side  involved  is 
usually  sufficient,  though  it  is  always  safer  to  tie  both.  From  the 
wound  that  is  thus  made  any  carcinomatous  lymph  glands  may  be 
removed  at  the  same  time.  In  case  of  deep-seated  carcinomata  of  the 
tongue,  "Wolfler  properly  recommends  that  the  facial  artery  also  be 
tied  beforehand.  Demarquay  has  recommended,  moreover,  the  tying 
of  one  or  both  of  the  lingual  arteries,  even  in  inoperable  cases  of  carci- 
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noma  of  the  tongue,  in  order  to  check  its  growth  and  lessen  the  pain 
and  other  symptoms. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  plan  of  passing  a  ligature  around 
the  ranine  arteries  in  connection  with  operations  upon  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  and  of  temporary  ligation  en  masse  through  its  base. 

Haemorrhage  may  also  be  controlled  by  means  of  the  ecraseur,  gal- 
vano-cautery,  or  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery. 

The  crushing  off  of  the  portion  of  the  tongue  affected  by  carcinoma  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  page  73)  has  now  fallen  more  or  less  out  of  use.  If 
it  is  desired  to  crush  off  the  free  part  of  the  tongue,  for  example,  it  is  drawn 
out  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of  a  loop  of  thread  or  vulsellum  forceps  ;  two 
steel  needles  are  then  passed  perpendicularly  through  it  from  above  and  the 
chain  of  the  ecraseur  is  laid  around  the  tongue  behind  these  needles.  The 
needles  are  inserted  to  keep  the  instrument  from  slipping  off.  The  crushing 
off  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  tongue  is  more  difficult.  The  removal  in  this  way 
of  the  whole  tongue  at  its  base  is  done  as  follows  :  The  floor  of  the  mouth  is 
divided,  after  Chassaignac  and  Maisonneuve,  in  the  median  line  as  far  as  the 
root  of  the  tongue  by  an  incision  on  the  neck,  and  then  by  introducing  a 
needle  into  the  mouth  through  this  incision  a  thread  is  passed  around  the 
root  of  the  tongue  and  brought  out  again  through  the  same  incision.  By 
the  help  of  this  thread  the  chain  of  the  ecraseur  is  laid  around  the  base  of 
the  tongue  and  the  latter  is  gradually  crushed  through.  The  slipping  of  the 
chain  is  prevented  by  sharp  hooks  stuck  into  the  tongue  from  in  front. 

If  removal  with  the  ecraseur  is  to  be  accomplished  without  loss  of  blood 
the  operation  must  be  performed  very  slowly— that  is,  the  lever  should  be 
allowed  to  advance  a  tooth  about  once  a  minute. 

The  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  tongue  by  a  galvano-cautery  loop  is  ac- 
complished by  placing  this  in  position  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  chain  of 
the  ecraseur.  The  wires  must  be  thick  and  the  current  weak  in  order  that  the 
heat  may  not  be  too  great,  as  otherwise  the  bleeding  is  not  stopped.  The  de- 
struction of  a  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  by  the  galvano-cautery  or  Paquelin's 
thermo-cautery  is  only  to  be  recommended  in  case  the  carcinoma  is  situated 
far  forward,  and  it  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  in  Principles 
of  Surgery,  page  74  ff .  The  removal  of  the  greater  part  or  even  the  whole  of 
the  tongue'  may  be  accomplished  with  the  thermo-cautery.  Lips  and  cheeks 
are  protected  by  an  ivory  speculum  (Langenbeck).  It  is  unnecessary  to  saw 
through  the  jaw,  but  both  lingual  arteries  should  be  ligated  in  continuity. 
To  insure  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  the  instrument  should  not  be  heated  to  its 
full  extent,  Bottini  in  particular,  on  the  ground  of  a  very  large  experience, 
recommends  operation  with  the  galvano-cautery.  He  performs  complete  as 
well  as  partial  extirpations  through  the  mouth  without  any  accessory  opera- 
tion. He  lost  out  of  one  hundred  cases  only  seven  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
operation. 

When  the  carcinoma  is  situated  far  back  and  the  greater  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  tongue  is  to  be  removed,  sufficient  access  to  the  field 
of  operation  must  be  secured  either  by  a  division  of  the  outer  soft  parts, 


Fio.  232. — Extirpation  of  carci- 
noma of  the  tongue  :  1,  di- 
vision of  the  external  soft 
parts  after  Jiiger,  Rose,  and 
others;  £,  Kocher's  method. 
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from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  for  example,  or,  still  better,  by  tempo- 
rary resection  of  the  jaw. 

By  division  of  the  soft  parts  from  the  -corner  of  the  mouth  in  a 
transverse  direction,  after  Jiiger,  Rose,  and  others  (see  Fig.  232,  1), 

but  little  room  is  secured,  yet  this  method  is 
in  certain  cases  very  serviceable. 

Kocher  recommends  an  angular  incision 
in  the  submental  region,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
232,  2,  especially  for  carcinomata  which  in- 
volve the  side  of  the  tongue  near  the  anterior 
palatine  arch.  Koclier's  incision  is  made  from 
the  chin  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  midway 
between  the  latter  and  the  hyoid  bone,  then 
from  here  transversely  to  the  anterior  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  finally  from 
here  at  an  obtuse  angle  upward  as  far  as  the 
tip  of  the  ear.  This  flap  of  skin  thus  marked 
out  (Fig.  232,  2)  is  dissected  from  the  subja- 
cent parts  and  turned  upward.  After  tying  the  facial  and  lingual  arte- 
ries and  the  facial  vein  and  removing  the  submaxillary  gland  and  any 
carcinomatous  lymph  glands  there  may  be,  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  is  di- 
vided and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  opened.  There  is  now  a  view  through 
the  wound  of  the  entire  border  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  the  epiglottis, 
and  the  removal  of  the  carcinoma  can  be  conveniently  undertaken. 

Regnoli  and  Billroth  have  likewise  made  the  field  of  operation  ac- 
cessible from  the  submental  region,  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  remove 
from  here  the  whole  tongue.  These  two  methods  give  the  most  room. 
To  Regnoli  belongs  the  credit  of  first  devising  the  submental  method 
of  extirpating  the  tongue. 

Regnoli  first  divides  the  submental  region  in  the  median  line  from 
the  chin  to  the  middle  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  then  from  the  beginning 
of  this  median  incision  carries  incisions  on  both  sides  along  the  border 
of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter  (see  Fig.  233). 
The  facial  artery  is  spared  if  possible.  Through  this  incision  he  now 
divides  the  muscles  whose  insertions  are  on  the  chin  (mylo-hyoid,  genio- 
hyoid, and  genio-glossus),  and  finally,  by  cutting  through  the  mucous 
membrane,  gains  access  to  the  mouth  on  both  sides.  The  tongue  must 
be  drawn  forward  by  an  inserted  loop  of  silk  or  by  vulsellum  forceps 
to  prevent  its  falling  back  and  causing  suffocation  after  the  genio-glossi 
are  severed  from  the  chin.  Finally,  after  the  opening  has  been  made 
into  the  mouth,  the  tongue  is  drawn  forward  below  the  lower  jaw  and 
can  be  entirely  removed  with  ease. 
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Billroth  has  made  a  useful  modification  of  Regnoli's  method.  lie 
makes  a  curved  incision  about  live  centimetres  long  in  the  soft  parts 
beneath  the  chin,  and  then  at  the  ends  of  this  incision  a  lateral  one  on 
each  side  about  three  centimetres  long.  These  terminate  on  both  sides 
external  to  the  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone  (see  Fig.  233  Along 
the  whole  length  of  the  curved  incision  on  the  chin  the  soft  parts,  to- 
gether with  the  periosteum,  are  freed  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw 
with  the  knife  and  periosteal  elevator.  The  knife  is  used  especially  for 
dividing  the  insertions  of  the  muscles.  The  mucous  membrane  is  then 
divided  along  the  inner  alveolar  border  and  entrance  is  gained  to  the 
mouth.  The  tongue  is  then  drawn  out  through  this  wound  and  removed. 

For  the  removal  of  carcinomata  that  have  involved  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  or  that  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  the  division  of  the 
lower  jaw  with  a  saw  is  to  be  recommended.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  median  line  of  the  jaw  (Sedillot),  on  both  sides  (Billroth), 
or  on  one  side  (Langenbeck).  After  the  jaw  has  been  sawn  through, 
the  field  of  operation  is  so  conveniently  accessible  for  arresting  the 
haemorrhage  that  preliminary  ligation  of  the  lingual  arteries  may  be 
dispensed  with,  though  it  is  here  also  strongly  to  be  recommended. 
Preliminary  tracheotomy,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  usually  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent, by  tamponing  the  trachea,  the  aspi- 
ration of  blood,  pus,  and  sloughing  tissue 
into  the  air  passages  during  and  after  the 
operation. 

Division  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  me- 
dian line  after  Sedillot  is  especially  suited 
for  carcinomata  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue  with  simultaneous  disease  of  the 
floor  of  the  mouth.  The  lower  lip  is  ^ 
split  in  the  median  line,  and  after  divid- 
ing the  fflim  and  periosteum  and  extract-  Fig.  233.— Excision  of  the  tongue: 
...  it  •         •         ./N      Regnoli's  incision ;  f~~|  Bill- 

ing a  central  incisor,  the  lower  jaw  is    /  |        roth's  incision. 

sawn  through.    A  skin  incision  is  now 

made  on  both  sides  along  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  sever  close  to  the  bone  the  insertions  of  the  mylo-hyoids, 
genio-hyoids,  and  genio-glossi.  After  severing  the  insertions  of  these 
muscles" the  halves  of  the  divided  jaw  can  be  drawn  sufficiently  apart 
and  the  removal  of  the  tongue  with  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  undertaken.  The  soft  palate  and  the  tonsils  may  also  be  con- 
veniently removed  by  this  method  of  sawing  through  the  jaw,  and 
each  spurting  vessel  can  be  caught  and  tied.    After  the  removal  of  the 
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carcinoma  the  halves  of  the  jaw  may  be  united  by  wire  sutures  or  one 

or  two  aseptic  nails. 

Langenbeck's  method  of  sawing  through  the  jaw  laterally  is  as  fol- 
lows (Fig.  234) :  The  soft  parts  are  divided  by  an  incision  on  the  side 
affected  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  perpendicularly  downward  as  far 

as  the  upper  border 
of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. Through  this 
incision  are  removed 
any  carcinomatous 
lymph  glands  in  the 
submaxillary  region, 
and  the  lingual  ar- 
tery is  tied.  The  di- 
gastric and  hyoglos- 
sus  muscles  are  then 
divided.  The  jaw  is 
next  sawn  through 
obliquely  from  above 
and  outward,  down- 
ward and  inward,  so 
as  in  this  way  to 
avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  later  displace- 
ment of  the  halves  of  the  jaw.  After  separating  the  halves  by  means 
of  sharp  hooks  the  insertion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  cut  on  the 
lateral  part  of  the  jaw  as  far  back  as  the  anterior  palatine  arch,  and  the 
field  of  operation  is  now  easily  accessible.  The  soft  palate  and  tonsils 
can  be  easily  removed  when  necessity  requires.  If  the  carcinoma  en- 
croaches beyond  the  middle  line,  the  lingual  artery  on  the  other  side 
should  also  be  tied  through  the  same  wound.  After  extirpation  of  the 
carcinoma  the  two  sawn  surfaces  of  the  jaw  are  united  by  silver  wire 
or  one  or  two  nails,  a  drain  is  placed  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound 
and  another  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  external  wound  is 
sutured.  If  tracheotomy  was  performed  previously  to  the  operation, 
the  wound  cavity  may  also  be  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Crespi  and  BastianelH  have  modified  the  method  of  Langenbeck's,  which 
has  just  been  described,  in  the  following-  manner  :  The  L— |-shaped  incision  in 
the  soft  parts  divides  the  lower  lip  in  the  middle  line  as  far  as  the  symphysis 
of  the  lower  jaw,  is  then  carried  along  the  border  of  the  jaw  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  angle,  and  then  curves  downward  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno- 
cleidomastoid muscle.    Then  the  lower  lip  is  freed  to  a  point  two  centime- 


Fio.  234. — Excision  of  the  tongue  with  the  aid  of  lateral  division 
of  the  lower  jaw  (Langenbeck.) 
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tres  from  the  insertion  of  the  masseter,  the  submaxillary  triangle  is  cleaned 
out,  the  lingual  and  facial  arteries  ligated  centrally  and  peripherally  and 
divided,  and  the  lower  jaw  sawn  through  obliquely  from  behind  forward  in 
front  of  the  last  molar  but  one  (according  to  Langenbeck's  method,  between 
the  canine  and  the  first  bicuspid).  Tracheotomy  is  not  necessary.  In  case  of 
any  difficulty  in  respiration,  Schrotters  canula  is  introduced  into  the  larynx. 

In  Billroth's  method  of  sawing  through  the  lower  jaw  bilaterally, 
the  soft  parts  are  divided  by  two  perpendicular  incisions  from  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and,  after  the  gum  and  perios- 
teum have  been  incised  and  any  teeth  standing  in  the  way  have  been 
extracted,  the  jaw  is  sawn  through  on  both  sides  corresponding  to  the 
external  incisions.  After  separating  the  soft  parts  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  jaw,  the  resected  middle  piece  can  be  displaced  forward. 

Of  the  methods  already  mentioned  for  the  extirpation  of  extensive 
carcinomata  or  those  that  reach  far  back,  the  submental  methods  of 
Regnoli-Billroth  and  Kocher  and  Langenbeck's  method  are  most 
strongly  to  be  recommended.  The  submental  method  of  Regnoli-Bill- 
roth is  especially  adapted  to  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  body  of  the 
tongue  with  simultaneous  disease  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  that  of 
Kocher  for  those  in  which  the  tumour  extends  farther  back.  By  the 
use  of  Langenbeck's  method  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils  may  also  be 
removed  with  great  ease. 

If,  in  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue,  the  lower  jaw  is  likewise  dis- 
eased, the  part  that  is  affected  must,  of  course,  be  removed  at  the  same 
time. 

After  complete  extirpation  of  the  tongue,  the  after-treatment  consists  in 
packing  the  cavity  with  iodoform  gauze  and  feeding  the  patient  for  a  time 
through  a  stomach  tube.  Whitehead  applies  to  the  wound,  after  it  has  been 
disinfected  and  dried  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Friar's  balsam  (compound 
tincture  of  benzoin  with  saturated  iodoform-ether  solution  instead  of  alcohol), 
which  forms  a  membrane  that  adheres  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
in  this  way  possible,  according  to  Whitehead,  to  feed  the  patient  through  the 
mouth  on  the  second  day. 

The  functional  disturbances  following  complete  removal  of  the  tongue 
have  been  studied  in  detail  by  Ehrmann.  In  case  of  entire  absence  of  the 
tongue,  the  functions  of  mastication  and  deglutition  are  considerably  inter- 
fered with  and  speech  is  very  much  disturbed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
labial  sounds.  The  pronunciation  of  the  lingual  and  palatal  sounds  is  most 
affected.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  other  aids  in  articulation  the  patient 
is  able  to  speak  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  understood.  Enunciation  of  the  con- 
sonants is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  vowels.  The  sense  of  taste,  which 
is  located  principally  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  oral  cavity,  is  disturbed 
the  least  of  all. 

In  cases  of  removal  of  the  entire  tongue  Poncet  recommends  the  use  of 
an  artificial  tongue  invented  by  Martin,  of  Lyons.    It  consists  of  a  very  light 
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middle  piece,  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  which  is  supported  upon  the  lower 
teeth  much  the  same  as  an  artificial  plate.  To  this  middle  piece  is  attached  a 
small  articulating  rod  with  a  red  bag  of  India  rubber,  shaped  like  the  tongue, 
filled  with  fluid.  Patients  provided  with  this  apparatus  can,  according  to 
Poneet,  eat  well  and  speak  intelligibly  after  they  have  become  accustomed  to  it. 

In  inoperable  carcinoma  of  the  tongue,  the  suffering  of  the  patient 
may  be  relieved  by  palliative  operations,  such  as  the  application  of  the 
thermo-cautery,  neurectomy  of  the  lingual  nerve  (see  page  252)  if  the 
pain  is  severe,  and,  finally,  ligation  of  the  lingual  arteries,  in  order 
to  retard  the  growth  of  the  carcinoma  by  the  resulting  atrophy  of  the 
tongue. 

§  62.  Ligation  of  the  Lingual  Artery  is  best  performed,  according  to 
Guerin,  Pirogoff,  and  Hueter,  in  the  submental  region  between  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  hyoid  bone,  or  more  exactly  above  the  greater 
cornu  of  the  hyoid. 

The  head  of  the  patient  is  inclined  backward  and. to  ward  the  oppo- 
site shoulder,  and  an  incision  four  or  five  centimetres  long  is  made 

parallel  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  hyoid  bone 
from  the  greater  cornu 
to  a  point  about  one  cen- 
timetre from  the  median 
line  of  the  neck.  In 
making  this  incision  the 
facial  vein  lying  in  the 
lateral  part  of  the  wound 
must  be  avoided.  After 
division  of  the  skin  and 
the  platysma,  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  becomes 
visible.  The  lower  edge 
of  the  latter  is  freed  on 
all  sides  bluntly  or  with 
slight  cuts,  and  then 
drawn  upward  with  a 
blunt  retractor.  The  so-called  sublingual  or  hypoglossal  triangle  is 
now  seen,  whose  floor  is  formed  by  the  hyoglossus  muscle  (see  Fig 
23o).  The  outer  side  of  the  triangle  is  bounded  by  the  posterior  belfy 
of  the  digastric  muscle  and  the  stylo-hyoid.  To  the  inner  side  lies  the 
free  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  above  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
still  covered  with  loose  tissue,  passes  across  in  a  slightly  curved  direc- 
tion with  the  ranine  vein.    The  lingual  artery  lies  in  this  triangle  cov- 


Fig.  235.— Ligation  of  the  lingual  aiterv  :  The  submaxillary 
gland  {Gs)  is  retracted  upward;  £,  hyoid-bone  •  1  ex- 
ternal carotid  artery  ;  2,  internal  jugular  vein  ;  S,  lingual 
artery  ;  submental  artery  retracted  upward  ;  5  hypo- 
glossal nerve.  ■>    i   j  v 
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ered  by  the  hyoglossus  muscle  and  beneath  and  parallel  to  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve.  The  fibres  of  the  hyoglossus  just  below  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  are  carefully  lifted  up  with  two  mouse-toothed  forceps,  and  then 
divided  transversely  between  the  latter.  The  lingual  artery  is  now 
seen  and  tied.  If  the  artery  should  not  be  found  here,  owing  to  its 
taking  an  abnormal  course,  the  operator  may  work  outward  toward  the 
external  carotid,  and  by  drawing  this  to  the  outer  side  put  the  lingual 
artery  on  the  stretch  (Linhart). 

Fixation  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  drawing  it  forward  by  means  of  a 
sharp  hook,  are  strongly  to  be  recommended,  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
stant motion  of  the  wound  during  the  operation. 

It  is  less  advisable  to  tie  the  lingual  near  the  point  where  it  branches 
off  from  the  external  carotid  before  it  passes  beneath  the  border  of  the 
hyoglossus  (Mirault,  Koser),  or,  according  to  Malgaigne  and  Beclard, 
behind  the  hyoglossus,  in  the  angle  between  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  and  the  upper  border  of  the  hyoid  bone  (see  Fig.  235).  The 
last  method  is  the  most  difficult,  so  that  even  those  who  advised  it  could 
not  always  execute  it. 

The  method  of  Guerin,  Pirogoff,  and  Hueter,  more  exactly  described 
above,  still  remains  the  best. 

Ligation  of  the  lingual  artery  is,  as  we  saw,  especially  indicated  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  the  extirpation  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue,  for 
the  sake  of  controlling  the  haemorrhage,  and  it  is  usually  done  in  these 
cases  on  both  sides.  It  may  also  be  necessary  on  account  of  haemor- 
rhage following  injuries  to  the  tongue,  in  case  the  bleeding  can  not  be 
arrested  in  the  wound  itself.  Hueter  has  also  recommended  it  for 
macroglossia,  and  Demarquay  for  the  sake  of  checking  the  growth  of 
carcinoma  of  the  tongue. 

§  63.  Congenital  and  Acquired  Defects  of  the  Hard  and  Soft  Palate. — 
We  have  already  become  familiar  with  congenital  clefts  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palate  under  the  subject  of  harelip  (see  page  184  ff).  Clefts 
of  the  hard  palate  are  either  unilateral  or  bilateral,  while  those  of  the 
soft  palate  always  run  in  the  median  line.  The  cleft  soft  palate  con- 
sists, therefore,  of  two  similar  halves,  with  the  corresponding  muscles 
(levator  and  tensor  palati).  In  the  mildest  degree  of  cleft  of  the  soft 
palate  the  uvula  only  is  divided  (uvula  bifida).  Small  oval  longitudinal 
clefts  occasionally  occur  in  the  anterior  palatine  arches  near  the  point 
where  they  merge  into  the  tongue.  These  have,  however,  no  practical 
significance.  Clefts  of  the  soft  and  hard  palate  also  occur  without 
harelip.  If  a  cleft  of  the  hard  palate  extends  through  the  alveolar 
process  of  the  upper  jaw  as  well,  there  is  always  a  cleft  of  the  lip  and 
a  typical  deformity  called  "  wolf's  jaw." 
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Acquired  defects  or  clefts  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  arise  most 
frequently  from  late  syphilitic  processes,  less  often  from  tuberculosis 
or  traumatisms.  In  the  case  of  a  man  forty-nine  years  old  with  no 
history  of  syphilis,  who  had  a  fall  upon  his  head  attended  with  uncon- 
sciousness (probably  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull),  Baudet  observed, 
five  months  after  the  accident,  gradual  absorption  of  the  hard  palate 
and  the  alveolar  border  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  loss  of  all  the  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw.  Labbe,  Dolbeau,  Duplay,  Dubreuil,  and  Kirmisson 
have  made  similar  observations.  It  is  probably  a  neurotic  absorption 
of  bone  resulting  from  injury  to  the  brain. 

The  form,  situation,  and  extent  of  acquired  defects  in  the  hard  and 
soft  palate  are  very  variable.  The  defects  lie  most  frequently  in  the 
median  line.  Not  infrequently  the  greater  part  of  the  soft  palate  is 
destroyed,  especially  by  syphilitic  ulcers,  so  that  in  its  place  a  large  gap 
with  cicatricial  distorted  edges  is  seen. 

The  functional  disturbances  arising  from  congenital  and  acquired 
defects  in  the  hard  and  soft  palate  are  essentially  the  same.  Among 
these  are  disturbances  of  speech  and  a  mingling  of  the  contents  of  the 
nose  and  mouth.  The  speech  has  a  strikingly  nasal  character,  and  the 
greater  the  defect  the  more  it  is  disturbed,  so  that  it  may  become  alto- 
gether unintelligible.  Children  with  harelip  and  cleft  palate  can,  it  is 
true,  drink  from  a  bottle  with  a  long  India-rubber  stopper ;  but  dis- 
turbances of  digestion  and  nutrition,  or  thrush,  resulting  from  the  flow 
of  milk  into  the  nose  and  its  subsequent  stagnation  there,  arise  only  too 
easily.  In  case  of  acquired  defects,  the  difficulties  in  swallowing  are 
not  extreme,  as  patients  gradually  learn  to  adjust  and  modify  the 
inconveniences. 

Treatment  of  Defects  of  the  Palate. — The  treatment  of  congenital 
and  acquired  defects  of  the  palate  may  in  the  first  place  be  operative  ; 
on  the  hard  palate  uranoplasty' is  performed,  and  on  the  soft  palate 
staphylorrhaphy  or  suture  of  the  freshened  edges  of  the  defect.  Then, 
again,  defects  of  the  palate  may  be  closed  by  obturators  of  vulcanized 
rubber  (Fig.  236  a).  These  are  now  prepared  by  dentists  in  a  most 
excellent  manner.  Defects  in  the  hard  palate  are  best  closed  with 
hard-rubber  plates  which  are  provided  with  artificial  teeth,  just  as  in 
case  of  loss  of  teeth.  The  construction  of  obturators  for  defects  in  the 
soft  palate  is  more  difficult.  The  obturators  recommended  by  Schiltsky 
and  J.  Wolff  are  here  very  useful.  They  are  elastic,  and  to  be  filled 
with  air  like  a  balloon.  They  are  fitted  in  between  the  soft  palate  and 
the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  are  held  firmly  in  place  by  a  palate  plate 
(see  Fig.  237,  page  400).  The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  obtu- 
rators, especially  in  case  of  acquired  defects,  are  very  gratifying. 
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Speech  becomes  distinct  and  almost  normal.  With  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  defects  of  the  jaws  and  palate  by  means  of  artificial  appli- 
ances, the  reader  is  referred  particularly  to  the  Handbuch  der  Zahner- 
satzkunde,  by  J.  Parreidt,  Leipsic,  Arthur  Felix,  1893. 

As  regards  treatment,  congenital  and  acquired  defects  of  the  palate 
are  to  be  strictly  distinguished,  especially  with  reference  to  whether 
the  gap  is  to  be  closed  by  operation  or  by  an  obturator. 

Congenital  clefts  of  the  palate  are  best  closed  by  operative  means. 
In  case  of  cleft  of  the  palate  with  harelip  the  defect  in  the  lip  is 
closed  first,  as  we  saw  (§  25,  page  191),  during  the  first  months  of  the 
child's  life,  the  closure  of  the  clefts  in  the  hard  and  soft  palate  being 
deferred  till  he  is  from  five  to  seven 
years  old,  as  before  this  the  tissues  have 
not  sufficient  strength,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of 


a  b 
Fig.  236.~Suersen's  obturator  (a) ;  (6),  inserted  into  the  delect  in  the  palate. 

the  patient  is  necessary  during  the  after-treatment.  Recently,  how- 
ever, Julius  Wolff,  who  has  obtained  excellent  results  from  uranoplasty 
and  staphylorrhaphy,  has  operated  with  success  upon  congenital  clefts 
of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  in  the  second  and  third  year,  and  in  three 
cases  upon  children  respectively  three,  five,  and  ten  months  old.  He 
recommends  in  these  early  operations,  in  order  to  diminish  haemor- 
rhage, methodical  compression  of  the  wound  with  aseptic  gauze  tam- 
pons during  pauses  in  the  operation  lasting  several  minutes.  J.  Wolff's 
success  shows  that  cures  are  possible  with  an  early  operation.  I  myself, 
in  common  with  other  surgeons — Schede,  for  instance — have  had  no 
success  in  operations  performed  during  the  child's  first  year,  and  I 
do  not  perform  uranoplasty  and  staphylorrhaphy  until  a  child  is  five 
years  old. 

The  closure  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  is  either  done  at  one  sitting, 
or  uranoplasty  (see  page  401)  may  be  performed  first  and  staphylor- 
rhaphy some  time  afterward.  According  to  Julius  Wolff,  the  opera- 
tion upon  children  in  the  first  years  should  be  performed  under  an 
anaesthetic,  with  the  patient's  head  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table, 
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use  being  made  of  the  methodical  compression  of  the  wound  which 
has  been  mentioned.  The  operation  is  done  in  two  stages,  the  flaps 
being  separated  first,  and  the  freshening  and  suture  following  from 
five  to  eight  days  later. 

After  the  operation  has  been  successfully  accomplished  the  chil- 
dren should  receive  methodical  instruction  in  speaking.  Kiister  speaks 
highly  of  the  methods  of  instruction  used  by  A.  and  H.  Gutzmann, 
who  have  reported  ninety-three  cases.    They  recommend  operation  in 

the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  as  the  speech 
exercises  should  begin  soon  after  the 
operation,  and  these  exercises  can  hardly 
1  >e  commenced  before  this  age.  Success 
in  the  matter  of  speech  is  somewhat  in- 
terfered with  by  the  fact  that  the  soft 
Fxo.  237-Thetu^;t8k-v-W°lff  °b-     palate  is  too  small  and  can  not  reach  the 

posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  and  overcome  the  nasal  speech  that  it  causes,  J.  Wolff 
and  Schiltsky  recommend  the  elastic  obturators  filled  with  air  which 
have  been  mentioned  above.  These  are  fitted  in  between  the  soft  palate 
and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  shut  off  the  nasal  cavity.  A 
palate  plate  of  hard  India  rubber  (Fig.  237)  carries  upon  a  narrow  stem 
lying  over  the  soft  palate  a  small,  hollow  obturator  of  soft  vulcanized 
India  rubber  filled  with  air.  As  soon  as  the  soft  palate  rises  in  the 
act  of  speaking,  etc.,  it  forces  the  air  in  the  compressible  obturator 
backward  and  sideways,  so  that  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  is  shut  on0 
and  the  speech  is  clear  and  without  the  nasal  tone.  If  the  operation 
is  performed  in  the  earliest  years  the  obturators  are  often  unnecessary. 

Operations  upon  acquired  defects  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  also 
give  very  good  results  if  the  portions  that  are  destroyed  are  not  too 
large.  In  case  of  too  large  defects  the  obturator  is  used.  Acquired 
gaps  should  never  be  operated  upon  so  long  as  ulcerative  processes 
still  exist. 

Defects  situated  in  the  median  line  are  best  suited  for  operation. 
Pedunculated  flaps  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  defect  may  be 
laid  over  it  and  typical  uranoplasty  then  performed.  Thiersch  closed 
a  large  lateral  defect  in  the  palate,  caused  by  a  gunshot  wound  after 
removal  of  the  alveolar  process  on  that  side,  by  a  pedunculated  flap 
taken  from  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cheek  in  such  a  way  that  the 
skin  surface  was  turned  toward  the  interior  of  the  mouth.  Rose  has 
successfully  closed  defects  with  flaps  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lips.  Small  defects  may  be  closed  by  cauterizing  the  edges  with 
the  galvano-cautery,  which  should  not  be  heated  too  strongly. 
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As  a  substitute  for  staphylorrhaphy  Passavant  sutured  botli  halves  of  the 
soft  palate  to  the  posterior  pharyngeal  well.  Schonborn  and  Trendelenburg 
sutured  a  flap  of  mucous  membrane  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
into  a  defect  in  the  soft  palate  ("staphyloplasty").  These  methods  are  not 
to  be  recommended,  as  the  patients,  in  consequence  of  shutting  off  the  nose 
from  the  mouth,  could  only  breathe  through  the  mouth  and  could  not  blow 
the  nose.  Smell  and  hearing  were  also  affected.  In  short,  the  inconven- 
iences were  in  many  cases  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  original 
condition. 

Mosetig-Moorhof,  in  a  case'  of  adhesion  of  the  soft  palate  with  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx,  established  with  satisfactory  results  a  permanent 
communication  between  the  nose  and  the  mouth,  behind  the  incisors,  corre- 
sponding to  the  anterior  palatine  canal.  He  therefore  recommends  combin- 
ing Passavant's  method  and  Schonborn's  staphyloplasty  with  the  formation 
of  a  fistula  at  the  site  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  and  thus  improving  the 
results  of  this  operation. 

In  all  cases  of  acquired  defects  of  the  palate  which  can  not  be  oper- 
ated upon,  Schiltsky's  obturators,  which  have  been  mentioned  above, 
are  to  be  recommended  as  a  means  of  obviating  nasal  speech.  They 
have  the  advantage  that  they  can  be  easily  removed,  at  night  for  in- 
stance, and  replaced. 

The  Technique  of  Uranoplasty. — Uranoplasty,  or  the  operation  for 
closing  clefts  in  the  hard  palate,  is  at  present  performed  by  Langen- 
beck's  method  only. 

The  operation  is  performed  either  with  the  head  hanging  over  the 
end  of  the  table  while  the  patient  is  fully  anaesthetized,  or,  in  case  of 
persons  with  a  strong  will,  with 
the  patient  in  a  sitting  posture  and 
under  a  mixed  morphine-chloro- 
form narcosis.    Cocaine  is  also  to 

be   Strongly   recommended.     The  238.-Retracto™  for  the  corners  of  the 

whole  palate  is  swabbed  for  five 

minutes  with  a  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine,  after  which  the 
palate  is  not  only  deprived  of  all  sensibility,  but  contraction  of  the 
muscles  and  choking  are  also  temporarily  suspended,  which  is  of  im- 
portance for  the  further  progress  of  the  operation. 

Anaesthesia  in  case  of  operation  with  the  head  hanging  over  back- 
ward is  best  secured  by  the  use' of  Junker's  apparatus  (see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  page  21,  Fig.  18);  the  chloroform  vapour  is  made  to  pass 
from  the  mouth  or  nose  directly  into  the  throat  through  a  metallic 
tube,  bent  at  an  acute  angle,  with  an  India-rubber  insertion  (E.  Kose). 

The  corners  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  apart  by  holders  which  are 
united  by  a  band  of  India  rubber  passing  around  the  head  and  back 
of  the  neck  (see  Fig.  238) ;  or  one  of  the  mouth  gags  which  have  been 
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Fig.  239.— Uranoplasty  (Langen- 
beck). 


described,  especially  that  shown  in  Fig.  223,  page  363,  may  be  used,  in 
which  case  the  holders  for  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  unnecessary. 

Haemorrhage  during  the  operation  is 
best  checked  by  occasional  protracted  com- 
pression of  the  wound  by  means  of  stick 
sponges. 

Uranoplasty  involves  three  steps :  (1) 
Freshening  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  (2)  sepa- 
rating the  muco-periosteal  covering  of  the 
hard  palate,  (3)  suture. 

The  edges  of  the  cleft  are  freshened  by 
cutting  somewhat  obliquely  from  before 
backward,  the  incision  extending  into  the 
soft  palate  (see  Fig.  239).  The  best  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose  is  a  convex  knife, 
recommended  by  Langenbeck,  curved  so  as 
to  correspond  to  the  arch  of  the  palate  (see  Fig.  240  a).  A  longitudinal 
incision  is  then  made  down  to  the  bone  on  each  side,  parallel  to  the 
first  incisions  and  close  to  the  crowns 
of  the  teeth,  running  from  the  lateral 
incisors  to  the  wisdom  teeth  or  some- 
what farther  (see  Fig.  239).  The  flaps 
of  soft  parts  thus  cut,  with  anterior 
and  posterior  nutrient  bridges,  are  now 
freed  from  the  bone,  beginning  at  the 
teeth,  by  means  of  a  narrow,  sharply 
curved  elevator.  The  bleeding  that  is 
thus  caused  must  be  controlled  by  occa- 
sional compression  with  stick  sponges. 
Special  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
posterior  portion  of  each  flap  is  made 
sufficiently  movable  and  that  the  soft 
palate  is  separated  from  the  posterior 
border  of  the  palate  bone.  The  best 
instrument  for  this  purpose  is  Langen- 
beck's  knife  curved  on  the  flat,  which 
is  represented  in  Fig.  240  h  and  c. 
After  both  flaps  have  been  detached 
they  are  approximated  in  the  median  line  so  as  to  cover  the  cleft  and 
united  by  sutures.  For  suturing,  it  is  best  to  use  Hagedorn's  fine  flat 
needles  with  a  full  curve  and  a  Hagedorn  needle  holder.  It  is  also  a 
very  good  plan  to  use  round  curved  needles  which  can  be  held  in  the 


Fig.  240. — Langenbeck's  scalpels  for  per- 
forming uranoplasty  :  a,  convex  blade 
for  cutting  the  nap  on  the  hard  pal- 
ate ;  b,  pointed  double-edged  blade 
curved  on  the  flat ;  and  c,  the  same, 
but  blunt-pointed  for  separating  the 
velum  from  the  posterior  border  of 
the  palate  bone. 
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Fig.  241. — Scalpels  for  per- 
forming staphlorrhapny  : 
a.  double-edged  lance- 
blade  ;  b,  curved  tenotome 
for  tenotomy  of  tlie  leva- 
tor palati  and  tensor  palati 
muscles. 


holder  in  any  position.  Fine  aseptic  silk  or  catgut  serves  as  suture 
material.  The  stitches  are  all  placed  in  position  first  without  tying 
them.   In  order  to  prevent  any  confusion  among  the  threads  from  this 

source,  those  that  belong  together  may  be  fas- 
tened into  a  piece  of  pasteboard  provided  with 
notches  (Fig.  242).  Langenbeck  has  suggested 
for  this  a  special  forehead  bandage.  After  the 
sutures  have  all  been  applied  they  are  tied, 
whereby  attention  must  be  paid  to  securing  as 
good  coaptation  as  possible  of  the  edges  of  the 
wound.    The  threads  are  cut  off  short. 

In  case  of  a  very  wide  cleft  palate  on  one 
side,  where  Langenbeek's  uranoplasty,  which 
has  just  been  described,  is  very  difficult  or  im- 
possible, the  gap  may  be  covered  by  separating 
and  turning  down  the  nasal  septum  (Sabatier), 
or  its  mucous  membrane  (Lannelongue).  In 
the  first  case  the  nasal  cavity  is  opened  from  the 
furrow  between  the  nose  and  cheek,  the  nasal 
septum  is  separated  from  the  base  of  the  skull 
and  roof  of  the  nose  with  hammer  and  chisel, 
and,  by  bending  it  down  so  as  to  sever  its  con- 
nection with  the  hard  palate,  it  is  laid  into  the  defect.  If  there  is 
not  sufficient  mucous 
membrane  on  the  hard 
palate,  the  cleft  could  be 
bridged  over  with  a  flap 
of  soft  parts  and  bone 
taken  from  the  alveolar 
process  (Julius  Wolff). 

The  after-treatment 
of  uranoplasty  consists 
in  rest,  giving  liquid 
food,  antiseptic  washes, 
and  in  irrigating  the 
nasal  cavity  with  disin- 
fecting solutions.  The 
stitches  are  removed  in 
from  three  to  six  days. 
After  healing,  the  de- 
fect is  finally  closed  by  bone  through  bone  formation  on  the  part  of 

the  periosteum.  ^ 


Fio  242.— Staphylorrhaphy:  A  Whitehead's  mouth  gag;  2, 
cheek  retractor ;  pasteboard  with  notches  for  holding 
the  sutures  ;  o,  liberating  incisions. 
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The  Technique  of  Staphylorrhaphy.— Staphylorrhaphy,  or  suture  of 
the  soft  palate,  should  be  performed,  in  case  there  is  a  simultaneous 
cleft  of  the  hard  palate,  at  the  same  sitting  with  uranoplasty.  The 

freshening  of  the  edges  of  the  cleft 
in  the  soft  palate  is  done  as  follows : 
The  uvula  is  seized  and  stretched  by 
means  of  a  tenaculum,  and  the  edges 
are  cut  at  one  stroke  with  a  two- 
edged  scalpel  (see  Fig.  241  a).  This 
paring  is  done  obliquely — that  is, 
more  is  taken  away  from  the  ante- 
rior side  of  the  soft  palate  in  order 
to  secure  broader  wound  surfaces. 
The  sutures  are  placed  in  the  manner 
described  above  in  connection  with 
uranoplasty.  To  relax  the  line  of 
suture  a  liberating  incision  is  made 
on  each  side,  before  or  after  the 
stitches  are  taken,  parallel  to  the 
edges  of  the  cleft,  dividing  the  mus- 
cles of  the  soft  palate  (Dietfenbach 
and  Fergusson) ;  or  tenotomy  of  the 
levator  palati  and  palato-pharyngeus  muscles  on  the  hamular  process  is 
performed  with  a  sharply  curved  knife  (see  Fig.  241  h).  Langenbeck 
added  to  this  a  short  incision  through  the  soft  palate,  not  exceeding 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  adults. 

Billroth  has,  with  good  results,  broken  off  the  lower  portion  of  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate  above  the  hamular  process,  so  that  the  latter 
becomes  movable  and  may  be  pushed,  together  with  the  portion  of 
muscle  that  is  attached  to  it,  toward  the  median  line. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  advisable,  in  the  case  of  children  in  their  first 
year,  to  divide  the  operation  into  two  stages  (see  page  400).  Wolff 
thinks  that  all  the  above-mentioned  operative  measures  for  relaxing  the 
line  of  suture  in  the  soft  palate  proceed  from  false  premises,  and  he  no 
longer  makes  use  of  them.  According  to  him,  the  soft  palate  is  best 
relaxed  by  separating  the  soft  parts  of  the  hard  palate  from  the  bone 
in  every  case  of  suture  of  the  soft  palate,  just  as  in  uranoplasty.  He 
also  recommends  uniting  the  halves  of  the  uvula  by  fine  sutures  not 
only  on  their  anterior  but  also  upon  their  posterior  surface,  and 
then  suturing  together  from  this  posterior  surface  the  uppermost  por- 
tions of  the  halves  of  the  posterior  palatine  arches.  In  this  way  the 
sutures  hold  better  and  the  functional  result  is  said  to  be  more  satis- 


Fig.  243.— Muscles  of  the  soft  palate  (dia- 
trramutie) :  a  b,  incision  after  staphylor- 
rhaphy for  dividing  the  muscles  arising 
from  the  hamular  process  (levator  palati 
and  palato-pharyngeus)  [Esmarchj. 
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factory,  inasmuch  as  the  function  of  the  palato-pharyngei  muscles  is 
restored. 

The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  in  uranoplasty.  Speaking  must 
be  prohibited  as  far  as  possible.  The  nourishment  of  the  patient  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  and  is  given,  if  necessary,  through  a  stomach 
tube.  In  introducing  the  tube  the  line  of  suture  should  be  protected 
from  injury  by  a  rubber  plate  (Ehrmann).  The  sutures  are  removed 
in  from  three  to  seven  days.  Silver  wire  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
from  ten  to  twelve  days.  Should  the  line  of  suture  open  again  in  part, 
closure  of  the  gap  may  still  be  secured  by  secondary  suture  or  by  use 
of  the  nitrate-of -silver  stick.  If  staphylorrhaphy  fails  entirely,  some 
time  must  elapse  before  a  second  operation — three  months,  six  months, 
or  a  year,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  Regarding  other  meas- 
ures in  the  after-treatment,  instruction  in  speaking,  for  instance,  and 
the  use  of  India-rubber  obturators,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  400. 

§  64.  Injuries  of  the  Palate,  the  Tonsils,  and  the  Pharynx. — Injuries 
to  the  palate  are,  as  a  rule,  rare,  gunshot  and  punctured  wounds  being 
most  frequent.  Punctured  wounds  of  the  palate  occasionally  occur 
when  children  fall  to  the  ground  with  anything  sharp  in  the  mouth. 
In  gunshot  wounds  inflicted  by  suicides  shooting  into  the  mouth,  the 
ball  sometimes  penetrates  the  hard  palate  and  enters  the  nasal  cavity 
or  the  superior  maxilla.  Haemorrhage  from  injury  to  the  palate  may 
be  severe.  The  inflammatory  reaction  is  usually  not  very  great,  being 
most  marked  after  gunshot  wounds.  After  perforation  of  the  hard 
palate,  especially  when  followed  by  suppurative  periostitis  and  necrosis 
of  the  bone,  defects  result  which  are  attended  with  the  functional  dis- 
turbances that  have  been  described  above. 

Injuries  of  the  pharynx  and  the  tonsils  are  also  rare.  Considerable 
haemorrhage  occurs,  especially  in  case  of  injury  to  the  ascending  pha- 
ryngeal artery,  which,  as  is  known,  is  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid 
and  passes  upward,  at  first  between  the  latter  and  the  internal  carotid, 
and  then  in  the  angle  between  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 
In  gunshot  and  punctured  wounds  of  the  tonsils  the  internal  carotid 
artery  lying  behind  them  may  be  injured,  which  has  happened  also,  in 
exceptional  cases,  during  the  removal  of  hypertrophied  tonsils,  particu- 
larly by  a  galvano-cautery  loop.  Finally,  injuries  to  the  pharynx  from 
punctured  or  gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck  or  the  region  of  the  hyoid 
bone  are  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  of  practical  importance  that  after  in- 
juries to  the  pharynx  (edematous  swellings  easily  ensue  through  which 
swallowing  and  breathing  are  made  difficult.  If  this  cedematous  swell- 
ing involves  the  epiglottis,  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  and  the  upper 
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part  of  the  larynx,  the  difficulty  in  breathing  may  become  such  as  to 
make  tracheotomy  necessary.  In  such  cases  the  swelling  of  the  epi- 
glottis and  its  surroundings  may  be  easily  felt  with  the  finger  or  seen 
by  laryngoscopic  examination. 

In  rare  cases  a  progressive  phlegmonous  inflammation  results  from 
injuries  to  the  pharynx  which  may  extend  down  into  the  posterior  me- 
diastinum and  may  cause  death  from  suppurative  mediastinitis. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  palate,  tonsils,  and  pharynx  con- 
sists,  above  all,  in  arresting  the  haemorrhage,  which,  as  a  rule,  stops 
either  spontaneously  or  by  the  use  of  small  pieces  of  ice  in  the  mouth, 
by  compression,  or  the  application  of  the  thermo -cautery  or  galvano- 
cautery.  In  case  of  haemorrhage  from  the  soft  palate,  the  suture  checks 
it  sufficiently.  If  the  internal  carotid  is  injured  behind  the  tonsils,  the 
common  carotid  should  be  tied  in  the  neck  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  is  best  found 
by  means  of  an  incision  parallel  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  from  below  the  tip  of  the  ear  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

All  wounds  that  are  suited  for  it  are  sutured,  especially  those  of  the 
soft  palate.  "Wounds  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  that  are  not  sutured 
frequently  close  up  if  the  granulations  between  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  stimulated  by  frequent  cauterization  and  premature  skinning  over 
of  the  wound  is  prevented. 

The  use  of  antiseptic  washes  and  inhalations  constitutes  the  best 
after-treatment  of  injuries  to  the  palate  and  pharynx.  In  case  of 
threatening  oedema  of  the  glottis,  with  corresponding  disturbance  in 
breathing,  ice  should  be  used  internally  and  externally  ;  and  if  the  dysp- 
noea increases,  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  swallowing  is  impeded  as  the  result  of  cedematous  swelling  of 
the  palate  and  throat,  the  patient  must  be  fed  through  a  stomach  tube. 

With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  processes  follow- 
ing injuries  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  66,  page  407  ff. 

Any  resulting  defects  in  the  palate  can  be  closed  by  uranoplasty 
and  staphylorrhaphy,  or  by  means  of  obturators  (see  page  400  if). 

§  65.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Throat  and  Pharynx  almost  always  come  from 
food.  Bits  of  bone,  fish  bones,  and  the  like  are  the  most  common.  It  some- 
times happens  in  the  case  of  people  who  swallow  large  morsels  of  food  that 
has  been  hastily  and  insufficiently  masticated,  that  these  morsels  stick  in  the 
pharynx  and  become  so  wedged  in  that,  owing  to  their  size,  they  can  be  forced 
neither  upward  nor  downward.  In  one  such  case  I  saw  a  workman  choke  to 
death  who  was  hastily  eating  a  German  beefsteak.  It  was  found  at  the  au- 
topsy that  the  large  piece  of  meat  which  was  wedged  in  the  pharynx  also  stuck 
fast  in  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  False  teeth  also  may  become  wedged  in 
the  throat  and  occasion  threatening  symptoms.    If  foreign  bodies  remain  for 
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some  time  in  the  throat  the  patient  may  die  in  consequence  of  loss  of  blood 
from  an  injured  artery,  the  superior  laryngeal  or  the  ascending  pharyngeal, 
for  instance  ;  or  from  pneumonia,  in  case,  for  example,  the  foreign  body  pre- 
vents the  epiglottis  from  closing  the  entrance  into  the  larynx. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  throat  can  usually  be  seen,  especially  if  the  tongue 
is  depressed  with  a  spatula  while  the  mouth  is  opened  wide  and  the  patient 
sounds  the  letter  r  or  swallows.  The  presence  of  smaller  bodies  in  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  pharynx  may  be  demonstrated  by  posterior  rhinoscopy, 
by  laryngoscopy,  or  simply  by  palpation  with  the  finger. 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  throat  and  pharynx  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  curved  forceps.  If  the  foreign  body  can  be  felt  from  the 
outside  and  can  not  be  reached  from  within  the  mouth,  it  is  to  be  removed 
by  an  incision  in  the  neck.  If,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  body,  there  is  danger 
of  asphyxia,  as  in  the  case  of  large  morsels  of  food,  the  finger  is  quickly  in- 
troduced into  the  mouth  and  the  body  is  drawn  out  with  the  forefinger  bent 
like  a  hook.  If  the  foreign  body  is  situated  deep  down  in  the  pharynx  or 
oesophagus,  it  may  be  pushed  down  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  an  oesopha- 
geal bougie  (see  also  §  109).  If  the  body  is  in  the  larynx,  immediate  trache- 
otomy may  be  necessary.  If  delay  is  dangerous,  the  object  is  most  quickly 
attained  in  the  case  of  adults  by  piercing  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  divid- 
ing skin  and  ligament  at  one  stroke  in  the  median  line  (see  §  106,  trache- 
otomy or  laryngotomy).  In  case  of  children  the  cricoid  cartilage  must  also 
be  divided. 

§  66.  Inflammation  of  the  Soft  Palate,  the  Pharynx,  and  the  Tonsils. 

— The  abundance  of  lymphadenoid  tissue  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  soft  palate  and  pharynx  is  of  special  significance  in  connection  with 
inflammation  of  these  parts.  This  lymphadenoid  tissue  is  found  in  the 
form  of  small  nodular  areas  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  is  collected 
in  especially  large  amounts  in  the  tonsils.  According  to  Stohr,  leuco- 
cytes constantly  pass  from  this  lymphadenoid  tissue  and  collect  on  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  soft  palate,  the  palatine  arches, 
and  the  tonsils— so-called  angina— arises  partly  from  local  irritation  fol- 
lowing traumatisms  or  colds  and  in  connection  with  similar  affections 
of  the  nose  and  pharynx,  and  in  part  as  a  symptom  in  the  course  of 
systemic  diseases  (measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  etc.).  The  ordinary 
acute  catarrhal  angina  is  characterized  by  hyperemia,  swelling,  and  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus  or  of  a  muco-purulent  material  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  a  whitish,  more  or  less  circum- 
scribed or  diffuse  coating.  There  is  sometimes  a  formation  of  small 
vesicles  (angina  vesiculosa),  which  may  burst  and  cause  corresponding 
small  losses  of  substance  or  ulcers. 

Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  (pharyngitis  catarrha- 
lis  acuta)  is  found,  as  a  rule,  in  connection  with  the  above-mentioned 
acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsils,  and  the  nose. 
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Among  adults,  smokers  and  drinkers  suffer  most  frequently  from  acute 
or  subacute  exacerbations  of  an  already  existing  chronic  pharyngitis. 
Acute  pharyngitis  is  also  characterized  by  hyperemia  and  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  by  an  increased  muco-purulent  secretion. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  pharyngitis  are  frequent  clearing  of  the 
throat,  slight  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  pain.  As  a  consequence  of 
increased  reflex  irritability  of  the  pharynx,  nausea  and  even  vomiting 
may  occur,  especially  in  the  morning.  Acute  pharyngitis  can  easily 
extend  through  the  Eustachian  tube  and  give  rise  to  catarrh  of  the 
middle  ear. 

In  acute  inflammation  of  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx  the  tonsils  are 
always  involved,  and  often  to  a  marked  degree.  Inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  (tonsillitis,  amygdalitis,  angina  tonsillaris)  is  very  common,  since, 
owing  to  their  exposed  position,  their  follicular  formation,  and  their 
numerous  crypts,  they  afford  an  excellent  soil,  for  the  action  of  the 
most  varied  injurious  influences,  especially  for  the  cultivation  of  mi- 
crobes. From  the  last  consideration  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  acute 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils  may  occasionally  cause  death  from  a  spread- 
ing phlegmon  and  septicaemia. 

Acute  tonsillitis  is  sometimes  a  superficial  and  sometimes  a  more 
deeply  seated  inflammation.  In  the  latter  case  the  swelling  of  the  ton- 
sils is  especially  pronounced.  The  surface  of  the  tonsils  is  covered  with 
a  mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion,  and  plugs  consisting  of  leucocytes 
and  desquamated  epithelium  are  often  visible  in  the  crypts  (follicular 
tonsillitis). 

Other  symptoms  of  tonsillitis  are  painful  and  difficult  swallowing 
and  more  or  less  pronounced  fever. 

We  have  already  mentioned  (see  page  305),  in  connection  with  dis- 
eases of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  temporary  swelling 
and  hyperemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  observed  espe- 
cially in  neurasthenic  individuals  (vasomotor  neuroses). 

Occasionally  benign  (non-dyscrasic)  ulcerations  are  found  on  both  pala- 
tine arclios  which  are  usually  but  slightly  painful  and  are  covered  with  a 
grayish-white  coating.  Bujwid  found  in  Heryng's  cases  the  streptococcus 
monomorphus  and  variegatus  as  the  probable  exciter  of  the  inflammation. 

Among  the  acute  inflammations  of  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsils,  and 
the  pharynx,  erysipelas  should  be  mentioned,  which  appears  upon  the 
parts  named  in  consequence  of  slight  abrasions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  from  extension  of  erysipelas  of  the  face  or  the  nose  to  the 
soft  palate  and  pharynx.  Erysipelas  of  the  pharynx  may  extend 
down  into  the  larynx  and  even  into  the  lungs,  where  the  so-called 
erysipelatous  or  creeping  pneumonia  ensues  (see  the  author's  treatise 
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upon  erysipelas,  Deutsche  Chirurgie,  Lieferung  5).  From  oedema  of 
the  glottis — that  is,  very  pronounced  swelling  of  the  entrance  to  the 
larynx,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  glottis,  the  epiglottis,  and  the 
aryteno-epiglottidean  folds — death  from  asphyxia  may  result  if  trache- 
otomy is  not  promptly  performed. 

What  was  said  above  (§  56,  page  367)  concerning  erysipelas  of 
the  buccal  cavity  applies  substantially  to  erysipelas  of  the  pharynx. 
The  latter  is  more  frequently  secondary,  following  erysipelas  of  the 
head  or  the  face.  (  The  reverse  of  this — i.  e.,  primary  erysipelas  of  the 
pharynx  spreading  to  the  skin  of  the  face  and  head — is  rarer.  Len- 
nander  has  recently  reported  some  typical  cases  of  primary  erysipelas  of 
the  pharynx  with  secondary  appearance  of  the  disease  on  the  face. 
Primary  erysipelas  of  the  pharynx  rims  its  course  with  chills,  fever, 
and  intense  hyperemia  of  the  parts,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  "  sore 
throat,1'  swelling  of  the  glands  at  the  angle  of  the,  jaw,  and  possibly 
earache  and  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear.  Tracheotomy 
is,  as  has  been  said,  sometimes  necessary.  In  cases  that  end  fatally 
the  autopsy  has  revealed  meningitis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  peri- 
tonitis. 

The  treatment  of  the  catarrhal  and  erysipelatous  inflammations  of 
the  palate,  pharynx,  and  tonsils  that  have  been  mentioned  consists  in 
the  use  of  antiseptic  washes,  small  pieces  of  ice  in  the  mouth,  and  wet 
compresses  or  an  ice-bag  around  the  neck.  In  addition,  demulcent 
drinks  are  given,  as  well  as  chlorate  of  potash  internally.  Antiseptic 
inhalations  are  also  valuable. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  of  the  pharynx  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  erysipelas  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  (see  page 
367).  Careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  possible  complications— such 
as  otitis  media,  suppuration,  etc. 

When  there  is  more  pronounced  swelling  in  connection  with  ery- 
sipelas, multiple  scarifications  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  a  pointed 
knife  do  good  service.  In  case  of  dyspnoea  resulting  from  oedema  of 
the  glottis,  tracheotomy  is  necessary. 

In  all  cases  in  which  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  frequently  recurs 
the  removal  of  the  tonsils  by  tonsillotomy  is  necessary. 

Phlegmonous  processes  and  abscesses  occur  most  commonly  in  the 
tonsils,  but  are  also  found  in  the  soft  palate  and  in  the  pharynx,  after 
injuries,  for  instance.  The  swelling  can  be  very  marked  and  cause 
dyspnoea  by  obstructing  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  Abscess  of  the 
tonsils  is  almost  always  unilateral,  and  may  be  made  up  at  first  of  sev- 
eral small  foci  of  pus  which  may  separately  break  through  externally. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  larger  characteristic  abscesses  of  the 
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tonsils,  with  bulging  of  the  anterior  pillar,  occur,  which  must  be  opened 
through  the  latter  by  the  point  of  a  knife.  Not  infrequently  consider- 
able destruction  of  tonsillar  tissue  takes  place  as  the  result  of  suppu- 
ration and  gangrene.  Gangrenous  processes  in  the  soft  palate,  tonsils, 
and  pharynx  appear  most  commonly  in  connection  with  diphtheria, 
variola,  dysentery,  and  typhoid  fever. 

Other  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  palate  and 
pharynx  are,  above  all,  fever  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  breath- 
ing in  consequence  of  the  swelling.  Inflammatory  lockjaw  also  fre- 
quently attends  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  their 
neighbourhood,  so  that  the  patient  can  scarcely  open  his  mouth  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  an  incision  to  be  made  in  the  swollen  parts. 

The  treatment  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  soft  palate,  the 
pharynx,  and  the  tonsils  is  at  first  antiphlogistic  (ice  within  and  outside 
the  throat,  antiseptic  washes,  etc.).  Helbing  recommends  rubbing  in 
three  or  four  drops  of  croton  oil  beneath  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
the  direction  of  the  larynx.  In  case  of  marked  swelling,  incisions 
should  be  made  early,  even  if  the  presence  of  pus  can  not  be  made  out. 
Abscesses  of  the  tonsils  are  best  opened  by  sticking  a  pointed  scalpel 
through  the  soft  palate  into  the  tonsil  and  then  making  a  vertical  in- 
cision downward.  Injury  to  the  internal  carotid  is  impossible  unless 
one  cuts  too  far  outward.  The  opening  made  by  the  incision  must  not 
be  allowed  to  close  too  early,  and  if  the  edges  become  adherent  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days  they  are  separated  by  a  probe  and  cauter- 
ized with  the  nitrate-of -silver  stick.  If  inflammatory  lockjaw  is  pres- 
ent it  may  be  necessary  to  first  open  the  mouth  under  anaesthesia  by 
means  of  a  mouth  gag.  In  such  cases  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pus 
is  not  aspirated  into  the  lungs.  After  the  pus  is  evacuated  great  re- 
lief usually  follows,  the  fever  falls  rapidly,  and  the  patient  is,  as  a  rule, 
well  in  a  few  days  if  antiseptic  gargles  are  diligently  used  and  the 
retention  of  pus  is  prevented  by  keeping  the  incision  open. 

In  case  of  very  large  abscesses  in  the  pharynx — retropharyngeal 
abscesses,  for  instance,  resulting  from  tubercular  caries  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae — much  care  must  be  taken,  particularly  with  children,  that  the 
pus  is  not  aspirated,  causing  asphyxia  or  septic  or  tubercular  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  The  best  way  in  such  cases  is  to  make  a  small 
incision  at  first  and  allow  the  patient  to  gradually  cough  the  pus  out. 
Only  after  it  has  been  discharged  in  this  way  should  the  opening  be 
enlarged  to  a  sufficient  size.  It  is  much  better  and  easier  to  open 
retropharyngeal  abscesses  from  the  outside  (H.  Buckhardt,  Chiene, 
Sacchi).  For  a  more  exact  description  of  retropharyngeal  abscesses 
see  §  94. 
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If  acute  abscesses  of  the  pharynx  have  already  begun  to  point 
externally  or  to  burrow  down  the  neck,  the  incision  should,  of  course, 
be  made  from  the  outside  (see  §  94). 

In  all  cases  in  which  abscesses  of  the  tonsils  frequently  recur,  ton- 
sillotomy (see  pages  425-427)  should  be  performed,  in  order  to  remove 
permanently  the  recesses  that  exist  with  their  permanent  collections  of 
microbes. 

Senator  and  others  have  recently  described  an  "  acute  infectious 
phi  egmon  of  the  pharynx  "  as  an  infectious  disease  sui  generis,  which 
is  of  considerable  interest.  It  is  an  acute  febrile  disease  which  runs  its 
course  with  only  a  moderate  rise  of  temperature ;  u  sore  throat,"  and  par- 
ticularly difficulty  in  swallowing,  appear  at  an  early  stage.  Then  follow 
laryngeal  symptoms,  consisting  of  more  or  less  hoarseness  and  dyspnoea, 
and  finally  unconsciousness  aud  death,  without  important  changes  in 
the  internal  organs.  There  is  found  post-mortem  a  diffuse  suppurative 
inflammation  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx,  which  spreads  to  the  larynx  and  the  glands  and  involves 
other  organs  secondarily  (enlarged  spleen,  nephritis,  gastritis,  erup- 
tions). The  disease  usually  attacks  persons  who  were  before  perfectly 
well.  An  etiological  factor  is  usually  not  demonstrable,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  having,  as  a  rule,  been  neither  injured  nor 
otherwise  diseased  beforehand.  It  is  essentially  a  septic  phlegmon, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  infection  proceeds  from  some 
small  wound  or  superficial  erosion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  or  from  the  tonsils. 

The  prognosis  of  this  acute  infectious  phlegmon  of  the  pharynx  is, 
so  far  as  present  experience  goes,  to  be  designated  as  extremely  un- 
favourable. The  disease  is  usually  first  recognised  when  the  infection 
has  already  advanced  too  far.  The  treatment  is  essentially  sympto- 
matic (antiphlogistic  remedies,  incisions,  etc.). 

§  67.  Diphtheria. — Diphtheria  of  the  throat  (from  ht$6epa,  leather, 
skin)  is  a  local  infectious  disease  caused  by  Loffler's  diphtheria  bacillus, 
and  either  goes  on  to  recovery,  the  whitish-gray  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane being  cast  off,  or  ends  fatally,  partly  from  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  larynx  and  the  bronchi,  partly  from  systemic  intoxication 
by  the  toxines  formed  by  the  bacilli,  and  in  many  cases  from  paralysis 
of  the  heart,  due  to  infectious  myocarditis. 

Typical  diphtheria  of  the  throat  begins,  as  a  rule,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  small,  circular,  grayish-white  patches  upon  the  reddened  and 
swollen  mucous  membrane.  These  whitish-gray  areas  gradually  in- 
crease in  thickness  and  extent,  and  finally  coalesce,  forming  membranes 
which  may  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsils,  and  the 
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Fig.  "244. — Croupous  pseudo-membrane  (B)  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  (Sch)  consisting  of  a  net- 
work of  fibrin  permeated  with  leucocytes,  x  150. 
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pharynx  The  grayish-white  or  yellowish-white,  or  sometimes,  in 
consequence  of  hemorrhages,  brownish  or  blackish  membranes,  con- 
sist of  portions  of  necrotic  mu- 
.  1  cous  membrane  containing  mi- 
crobes, fibrinous  exudation,  and 
leucocytes.  These  layers  of 
dead  tissue  are  gradually  cast 
off,  and  healing  of  the  resulting 
defect  in  the  tissue  follows,  or 
a  second  diphtheritic  membrane 
appears.  The  depth  and  extent 
of  the  necrosis  are  very  vari- 
able. Sometimes  the  epithe- 
lium only,  or  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  attacked  (diphtheritis  superficial) ; 
or,  again,  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  a  por- 
tion  of  the  submucosa,  dies  (diphtheritis  profunda).  The  mild,  super- 
ficial forms  of  diphtheria  are  also  called  membranous  croup.  The  latter 
is  by  certain  authors  still  strictly  distinguished  from  diph- 
theria, but  in  our  opinion,  which  is  at  present  the  one  most  21 
generally  accepted,  the  distinction  between  diphtheria  and 
membranous  croup  is  simply  one  of  degree,  both  dis-  ^; 
eases  being  in  their  nature  the  same.  Membra- 
nous croup  is  diphtheria  which 


attacks  only  the  superficial  lay- 
ers of  the  mucous  membrane. 
According  to  recent  investiga- 
tion by  Ileubner,  there  exists 
no  anatomical  distinction  be- 
tween diphtheria  and  membra- 
nous croup. 

Both  inflammations,  mem- 
branous croup  and  diphtheria, 
are  characterized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  an  inflammatory  prod- 
uct, consisting  of  fibrin  and  cells, 
which  appears  in  the  form  of  a 

membrane  adhering  lightly  to  the  surface  of  the  mucosa.  In  membra- 
nous croup  (Fig.  2-14)  the  membrane  lies  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
whereas  in  diphtheria  the  exudation  is  found  also  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  latter  is  soon  more  or  less  destroyed  (Fig.  245).  In  the 
formation  of  these  pseudo-membranes  the  "  fibrinoid  "  degeneration  of 
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Fio.  245. — Section  through  a  diphtheritic  uvula  at 
the  edge  of  normal  tissue:  normal  epithe- 
lium and  normal  su  bmucous  tissue  ;  B,  super- 
ficial and  deep  connective  tissue  permeated  with 
fibrin,  leucocytes,  and  red  corpuscles;  M, 
masses  of  bacteria,     x  120. 
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Fig.  246.- 


-Fibrinous  cast  of  the  bronchi 
in  bronchial  croup. 


the  epithelium  plays,  together  with  the  fibrinous  exudation,  according 
to  Baumgarten,  a  prominent  part.  In  membranous  croup  there  is 
only  fibrinous  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  but  in  diphtheria  this 
process  involves  the  connective  tissue  as 
well.  The  local  death  of  tissue  caused 
by  diphtheritic  inflammation  is,  accord- 
ing to  Cohnheim  and  Weigert,  a  coagu- 
lation necrosis — that  is,  death  of  the 
tissues  or  cells  from  coagulating  lymph 
which  permeates  the  tissues  that  are  in- 
volved and  makes  its  way  into  the  cells. 
The  croupous  and  diphtheritic  mem- 
branes are  cast  off  after  a  certain  time 
as  the  proliferating  epithelium  under- 
neath pushes  the  portions  of  membrane 
before  it  until  they  fall  off  (Heubner). 
In  severe  cases  the  membrane  is  cast 
off  in  toto.  In  extensive  croupous  in- 
flammation of  the  bronchi  the  latter 
are  sometimes  completely  filled  with  a 
fibrinous  exudate,  so  that  the  patients  cough  up  branching  casts  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  (Fig.  246).  Membranous  croup  can  be  developed  ex- 
perimentally in  the  trachea  of  the  rabbit,  for  example,  by  the  injection 
of  liquor  ammonii  causticus.  The  animals  usually  die  in  two,  three, 
or  four  days  with  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia. 

There  exists  no  anatomical  distinction  between  this  experimental 
croup  and  epidemic  diphtheria  (Middeldorpf,  Goldmann).  The  fauces 
and  trachea  are  most  frequently  attacked  by  croupous  and  diphtheritic 
inflammation,  less  frequently  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  and 
intestine.  Diphtheria  is  also  occasionally  found  on  the  skin,  following, 
for  example,  infection  of  excoriations  of  the  skin  or  of  wounds,  and  it 
■  is  especially  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mucous  membranes,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  larynx,  for  instance,  after  tracheotomy,  or  about  the 
female  genitals,  the  rectum,  etc.  Diphtheria  proper  is  an  infectious 
disease  caused  by  a  specific  bacillus  whose  existence  was  first  demon- 
strated by  Loffler.  It  is  strictly  to  be  distinguished  from  all  those 
pathological  processes  which  are  likewise  connected  with  the  formation 
of  croupous  or  diphtheritic  changes  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  are 
not  distinguishable  anatomically  from  diphtheria  proper  (pseudo-diph- 
theria, so  called).  Heubner  produced,  by  temporary  interruption  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  an  artificial  local  pseudo-diphtheria  of  this 
kind  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  bladder,  which  was  not  transferable  to 
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animals  by  inoculation  like  diphtheria  proper.  In  true  diphtheria 
there  arises,  as  the  result  of  the  poisonous  metabolic  products  of  the 
bacilli,  a  severe  systemic  intoxication,  with  fever.  Its  degree  is  very 
variable,  and  it  often  leads  to  speedy  death,  especially  from  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart  muscle. 

Etiology  of  Diphtheria.— Lbffier's  Diphtheria  Bacillus— Loffler  was  the  first 
to  demonstrate  the  presence,  in  diphtheria  in  the  human  body,  of  a  constant 
species  of  bacteria  (Fig.  247),  to  cultivate  it  artificially,  and  to  inoculate  it 
upon  animals.  He  did  not  succeed,  it  is  true,  in  producing  true  diphtheria 
in  the  latter,  but  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  these  bacilli  were  of  a  pro- 
nounced infectious  character.  Zarniko,  Babes,  Kolisko,  Frankel,  and  others 
confirmed  Loffler's  statements,  and  Roux,  Yersin,  Tangl,  and  others  have 
also  successfully  inoculated  animals  with  Loffler's  bacillus  and  observed  the 
symptoms  peculiar  to  diphtheria  in  man,  including  the  development  of  local 
diphtheritic  processes  and  paralysis  in  consequence  of  the  systemic  intoxi- 
cation. From  these  facts  we  are  justified  in  the  assumption  that  Loffler's 
bacillus  is  really  the  exciting  cause  of  diphtheria. 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  has  the  form  of  a  small  rod  about  as  long  as  the 
tubercle  bacillus  but  about  twice  as  broad,  and  its  ends  are  usually  rounded 
(Fig.  247).  It  varies  greatly  in  form, 
however.  Many  have  the  form  of  a 
rod  with  a  knobby  thickening  at  each 
end,  while  others  break  up  into  sev- 
eral fragments  by  transverse  division 
(involution  forms).  The  bacilli  are 
found  only  in  the  diphtheritic  pseudo- 
membranes,  nowhere  else  in  the  body. 
The  severe  general  symptoms  that 
attend  diphtheria  are  therefore  caused 

Fig.  247.— Diphtheria  bacilli,  x  1200:  a, 
young  bacilli  from  a  fresh  culture ; 
o,  involution  forms  (Loffler). 
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Fig.  248. — Diphtheria  bacilli :  culture  on  co- 
agulated blood  serum,    x  1000. 


by  the  extremely  poisonous  products  of  their  metabolism.  Opinion  is  divided 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  toxines  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli.  The 
general  assumption  is  that  they  are  albuminous  bodies,  toxalbumins  accord- 
ing to  Brieger  and  Frankel,  diastases  according  to  Roux  and  Yersin,  nucleins 
according  to  Gamaleia.  They  sometimes  arise  from  decomposition  of  the 
albuminous  bodies  contained  in  food,  or  the  microbes  form  them  within 
themselves  or  by  synthesis  of  simple  bodies  (Guinochet,  Straus).  The  toxines 
of  diphtheria  bacilli  are  marked  by  a  certain  instability.  They  are  decom- 
posed by  heat  and  fermentation  (pepsin,  pancreatin)  and  pass  without  injury 
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through  the  alimentary  canal  (Gamaleia).  They  are  also  considerably  weak- 
ened by  antipyriue  I  Vianna).  From  the  simultaneous  presence  of  strepto- 
cocci and  staphylococci  mixed  infections  result. 

The  bacilli  are  facultative  anaerobic,  and  incapable  of  active  movements. 
They  grow  in  temperatures  from  20°  to  42°  C.  in  gelatin  or  other  nutritive 
media  which  must  always  be  made  somewhat  alkaline,  and  particularly  well 
upon  Loffler's  blood  serum  (three  parts  blood 
serum  of  cattle  or  sheep,  one  part  beef  bouil- 
lon, one  per  cent  peptone,  one  half  of  one  per 
cent  common  salt,  and  one  per  cent  grape 
sugar)  and  glycerin  agar.  Upon  Lotfier's 
blood  serum  there  forms  in  about  two  days, 
in  an  oven  with  a  temperature  of  37°  C,  a 
thick,  whitish,  shining  covering.  On  glycerin 
agar  there  forms  at  hatching  temperature  in 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  flat, 
grayish-white,  shining  colonies,  with  a  flat 
border  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  (Fig. 
249).  The  cultures  grow  slowly  at  first  upon 
agar,  but  the  second  generation  more  luxu- 
riantly, because  the  bacilli  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  nutritive  medium  which 
was  at  first  but  little  suited  to  them.  The  viru- 
lence, however,  usually  decreases  at  the  same  time.  In  stab  cultures  in  gelatin 
small,  whitish,  globular  colonies  arise.  On  gelatin  plates  (22°  to  24°  C.)  the 
colonies  remain  small  and  the  glycerin  is  not  liquefied.  The  bacillus  grows 
upon  potato  if  the  surface  is  made  alkaline.  Milk  is  also  a  good  nutritive 
medium.  The  bacilli  perish  at  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  C.  Spore  forma- 
tion has  not  yet  been  observed.  The  bacilli  have,  moi^eover,  great  powers  of 
resistance.  In  dried  pseudo-membranes  they  remain  capable  of  development 
for  three  to  four  months.  Roux  and  Yersin  showed  that  cultures  in  serum 
remained  alive  and  virulent,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  five  months, 
and  further,  that  the  cultures,  if  kept  securely  shut  up  and  protected  from 
the  influence  of  air  and  light,  retained  their  full  virulence  after  thirteen 
months. 

Diphtheria  bacilli  are  best  stained  with  Lofller's  alkaline  methylene-blue 
solution,  or  by  Gram's  method  (Roux  and  Yersin).  Virulent  diphtheria  ba- 
cilli are  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  mucus  of  the  mouth  of  healthy  or  other- 
diseased  persons,  but,  according  to  Loftier  and  Hofmann,  the  very 


Fig.  249. — Diphtheria  bacillus  :  col- 
ony on  an  agar  plate  twenty-four 
hours  old.    x  100. 
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similar  pseudo-diphtheria  bacilli  are  frequently  found.  These  are  without 
pathogenic  action  and  are,  perhaps,  to  be  looked  upon  as  attenuated  diph- 
theria bacilli. 

Inoculation  upon  animals  does  not  succeed  easily.  Guinea-pigs,  rabbits, 
pigeons,  and  chickens  are  especially  susceptible.  Mice  and  rats  resist  very 
strongly.  In  rabbits,  pigeons,  etc.,  the  cultures  produce  pseudo-membranes 
in  the  trachea,  and  sometimes  severe  constitutional  symptoms,  paralysis,  etc. 
Guinea-pigs  are  most  susceptible.  They  perish,  even  after  subcutaneous  inoc- 
ulation, within  a  few  days,  from  oedema,  pleuritic  effusions,  etc.,  without  the 
presence  of  bacilli  in  the  inner  organs  being  demonstrable  (Roux,  Yersin, 
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Brieger,  C.  Frankel).  Filtered  cultures  or  the  poisonous  albuminous  bodies 
isolated  from  the  cultures  (toxalbumins)  cause  severe  symptoms  of  intoxi- 
cation, which,  however,  often  lead  only  very  slowly  to  a  fatal  result. 

Behring  and  Kitasato  rendered  animals  artificially  immune  from  diph- 
theria. This  was  accomplished,  first,  by  use  of  sterilized  cultures,  according 
to  C.  Frankel  ;  second,  by  the  addition  of  the  trichloride  of  iodine  to  the  cul- 
tures ;  third,  by  subcutaneous  and  intra-abdominal  injection  of  pleuritic  exu- 
dations, which  frequently  develop  in  diphtheritic  animals  ;  fourth,  by  injec- 
tions of  the  trichloride  of  iodine  very  soon  or  a  few  hours  after  diphtheria 
infection.  Finally,  an  increased  power  of  resistance  to  diphtheria  infection 
was  imparted  to  animals  by  means  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  given  a  few  days 
before  the  infection.  C.  Frankel  imparted  to  Guinea-pigs  immunity  from 
diphtheria  in  fourteen  days  by  inoculation  of  a  sterilized  culture  fluid  which 
was  heated  for  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70°  C.  There  were  found 
in  the  culture  fluid  two  kinds  of  substance,  one  being  toxic,  which  is  de- 
stroyed by  heating  to  55°  to  60°  C,  and  one  that  gives  immunity.  The  animals 
treated  by  the  methods  of  Behring  and  Kitasato  are  not  only  proof  against 
infection  from  living  diphtheria  bacilli,  but  also  against  the  injurious  action 
of  the  poisonous  products  of  their  metabolism.  This  immunity  may,  how- 
ever, be  lost  by  repeated  injection  of  considerable  amounts  of  toxine,  espe- 
cially if  it  had  not  been  thoroughly  established.  The  insusceptibility  to  diph- 
theria infection  thus  artificially  produced  depends  upon  changes  in  the  blood 
serum  of  the  animals  in  question.  Behring  has  therefore  recommended  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  hypodermic  injections  for  therapeutic  experiments  upon 
diphtheria  in  the  human  body  (see  page  422).  No  definite  judgment  can  be 
given  as  yet  with  regard  to  the  success  of  this  method  of  treatment.  Very 
favourable  reports  of  the  use  of  this  treatment  have  been  published  of  late,  so 
that  at  all  events  the  method  deserves  great  consideration.  The  therapeutic 
serum  is  also  to  be  recommended  by  way  of  prophylaxis  to  guard  from 
infection  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  patient  (Behring, 
Roux,  etc.). 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  is  characterized  by  a  varying  degree  of  virulence. 
This  explains  why  the  course  of  the  disease  in  single  cases  and  in  different 
epidemics  is  so  variable.  Diphtheria  spreads  by  contagion.  The  membranes, 
sputum,  and  saliva  that  are  coughed  out  are  the  real  sources  of  infection. 
The  bacilli  in  the  mouth  of  a  convalescent  still  remain  alive  for  about  three 
weeks,  those  in  a  dried  condition  in  the  thicker  layers  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  those  in  a  semi-dried  condition  for  seven  months.  Playthings, 
eating  and  drinking  utensils,  kissing,  etc.,  occasionally  cause  infection.  In 
food,  especially  in  milk,  there  is  sometimes  an  ectogenous  growth  of  diph- 
theria bacilli.  From  about  the  thirteenth  year  the  individual  tendency  to 
diphtheria  rapidly  decreases.  Mucous  membranes  of  the  throat  which  are 
often  the  seat  of  catarrh  are  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  diphtheria 
bacilli. 

To  avoid  the  occurrence  and  spread  of  diphtheria  so  far  as  possible,  strict 
isolation  of  the  patient  in  every  particular  is  necessary,  together  with  thor- 
ough disinfection  of  all  objects  with  which  he  comes  in  contact. 

Besides  the  diphtheria  bacilli,  streptococci  and  staphylococci  are  very  often, 
in  fact  almost  always,  present  in  diphtheria.    These  seem  to  be  without  siff- 
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nificance  for  the  etiology  of  diphtheria  as  such,  but  they  may  occasion  gen- 
eral septic  infection  (mixed  infection — Beck,  Kolisko,  Paltauf,  Barbier,  and 
others).  There  is,  according  to  Baginsky,  a  form  of  diphtheria  which  resem- 
bles true  diphtheria  clinically,  but  is  not  dangerous  and  ends  in  recovery. 
Loffler's  bacillus  is  said  to  be  absent  here.  Baginsky  found  only  streptococci 
and  staphylococci. 

Aside  from  the  true  diphtheria  bacillus,  Loftier  and  others  have  also  de- 
scribed a  pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus  which  differs  little  morphologically  and 
biologically  from  the  genuine  diphtheria  bacillus.  It  is  somewhat  shorter 
and  thicker,  grows  more  luxuriantly  at  20°  to  22°  C.  in  bouillon,  changes  the 
reaction  of  bouillon  more  rapidly,  forms  upon  serum  a  more  yellowish  cov- 
ering, and  does  not  thrive  so  well  as  the  genuine  diphtheria  bacillus  when 
deprived  of  air.  When  inoculated  upon  animals  local  symptoms  are  some- 
times observed,  but  death  never  ensues  (Rmi\.  Versin).  Pseudo-diphtheria 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  mouth  in  healthy  individuals  and  in  cases  of  simple 
angina.  According  to  Roux  and  Yersin,  certain  relations  may  exist  between 
the  two  kinds  of  bacilli.  They  were  able  to  change  genuine,  very  virulent 
diphtheria  bacilli  permanently  by  the  action  of  a  constant  stream  of  air  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  so  that  they  acted  like  pseudo-diphtheria  bacilli.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  could  restore  to  attenuated  diphtheria  bacilli  their  full 
virulence  by  simultaneous  inoculation  of  erysipelas  cocci,  but  not  to  the 
pseudo-diphtheria  bacilli.  The  latest  investigations  seem  to  show  that  these 
two  forms  of  bacilli  are  not  different  microbes  but  belong  to  the  same  species, 
the  only  difference  being  that  of  virulence  (Lofner,  Frankel,  and  others). 
Escherich,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus  as  a  spe- 
cial variety. 

The  location  of  diphtheria  in  the  throat  is  very  variable,  now  ap- 
pearing mainly  on  the  velum  palati  and  the  uvula,  and  again  more 
on  the  tonsils  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  In  severe  cases 
all  the  parts  named  and  the  nasal  cavity  as  well  have  thick  diphtheritic 
coatings.  Diphtheria  very  often  travels  downward,  involving  the  epi- 
glottis, larynx,  and  finally  the  lungs,  where  precisely  the  same  fibrinous 
exudation  forms,  reaching  into  the  smallest  bronchi.  The  extension  of 
diphtheria  of  the  throat  to  the  nose  and  larynx  is  always  a  very  un- 
favourable sign.  The  tonsils  are  generally  much  affected,  and  very 
frequently  it  is  here  that  the  disease  begins. 

The  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  throat  and  the  nearest  lymph  glands 
are  always  involved  in  the  diphtheritic  process.  If  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  neck  and  the  lymph  glands  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  espe- 
cially near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  become  very  much  swollen,  death 
generally  ensues  as  the  result  of  systemic  poisoning  with  the  diphthe- 
ritic toxines. 

The  clinical  course  of  diphtheria  is  very  variable,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  malignity  of  the  individual  epidemics  and  endemics. 
The  above-described  diphtheritic  coatings  upon  the  tonsils,  on  the  soft 
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palate,  spreading  to  the  pharynx,  the  nasal  cavity,  the  larynx,  the 
trachea,  and  the  bronchi,  are  more  or  less  clearly  marked.  The  in- 
volvement also  of  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands  and  swelling  of  the 
cellular  tissue  in  the  submental  region,  particularly  near  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  and  the  ascending  ramus,  is  more  or  less  constant,  as  well  as 
the  rise  of  temperature  and  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  kidneys,  and  other  organs,  due  to  the  systemic  poisoning. 

The  coating  on  the  fauces  is  usually  visible  on  the  first  or  second 
day  of  the  disease,  unless  it  begins  behind  the  pillars,  in  the  upper 
naso-pliaryngeal  cavity,  or  in  the  depths  of  a  tonsillar  crypt. 

The  disturbances  resulting  from  the  local  disease  are  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  salivation,  and  nasal  speech,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  swollen 
or  paralyzed  velum  palati  can  not  reach  the  posterior  jDharyngeal  wall. 
Earache  is  also  very  common.  Sometimes  the  local  disturbances  are 
slight  or  almost  entirely  absent,  in  which  case  patients,  adults  especially, 
attend  to  their  business  without  a  suspicion  of  their  illness. 

The  constitutional  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  also  very  vari- 
able. They  may,  as  in  the  cases  last  mentioned,  be  very  slight,  while 
other  patients  immediately  show  severe  general  symptoms  with  high 
continuous  fever.  Most  cases  lie  between  these  types — that  is,  the 
fever  gradually  rises,  as  a  rule,  to  from  40°  to  41°  C.  (102°  to  104°  F.). 
Prostration,  disturbances  of  digestion,  albuminuria,  etc.,  are  common 
symptoms  of  diphtheria.  The  interference  with  respiration  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  swelling  or  upon  the  involvement  or  non -involve- 
ment of  the  larynx. 

The  extension  of  diphtheria  of  the  throat,  especially  to  the  larynx, 
the  trachea,  and  the  lungs,  or  to  the  nasal  cavity,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  serious  of  its  complications.  Involvement  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  the  middle  ear,  the  mouth,  and  the  oesophagus  occurs, 
and,  in  rare  cases,  even  of  the  stomach. 

Of  other  complications  I  will  mention  the  gangrenous  destruction 
of  the  tissues  attacked  by  diphtheria,  haemorrhage,  suppuration  of  the 
lymph  glands  behind  the  jaw,  lobular  and  lobar  pneumonia,  endo- 
carditis, myocarditis,  albuminuria,  diarrhoea,  eruptions,  and  paralyses. 
Baginsky  and  others  have  seen  in  rare  cases  trismus  and  tetanus. 

Diphtheritic  paralvn>  most  frequently  attacks  the  muscles  of  the 
palate  and  pharynx,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  disturbances  in  swal- 
lowing and  speaking  take  place.  Fluids  usually  escape  through  the 
nose,  because  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx  do  not  carry  them 
down  to  the  oesophagus.  The  soft  palate,  hanging  down  in  a  flaccid 
condition,  can  not  reach  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  this 
occasions  the  same  nasal  tone  as  that  attending  defects  in  the  palate 
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Besides  this  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate  and  throat,  paralysis 
of  the  organs  of  special  sense  also  follows  diphtheria,  especially  paraly- 
sis of  the  nerves  of  smell,  taste,  and  sight,  leading,  it  may  be,  to  com- 
plete blindness  and  disturbances  %of  accommodation.  Paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  and  extremities  also  occurs.  These  symptoms 
usually  appear  during  convalescence,  a  week  or  two  after  recovery 
begins.  The  prognosis  of  this  paralysis  is  favourable,  recovery  usually 
following  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  In  diphtheritic  paralysis  we  have 
to  do  with  a  pronounced  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  muscles  that 
are  involved,  which  can  also  be  demonstrated  in  the  muscular  fibres 
themselves.  There  is  also  a  slight  interstitial  inflammation  of  the 
nerves.    The  central  nervous  system  is  intact  (Hochhaus). 

Secondary  diphtheria  of  the  skin  in  cases  of  severe  diphtheria  of 
the  throat  is  also  of  special  interest.  This  is  found  only  in  those  parts 
of  the  outer  skin  which  have  lost  their  epidermis,  as  in  intertrigo  and 
eczema  of  the  inguinal  fold  and  in  wounds  of  the  skin.  In  rare  cases 
the  reverse  is  true — that  is,  secondary  diphtheria  of  the  throat  has  been 
known  to  follow  this  primary  diphtheria  of  the  skin. 

Finally,  there  appear  in  the  course  of  diphtheria  various  forms  of 
eruption,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  serious  prognostic  signifi- 
cance. When  diphtheria  is  attended  with  changes  in  the  skin — e.  g., 
with  dark-red  or  bluish-green  petechia,  with  erythema,  or,  what  is  less 
frequent,  a  papular  eruption,  with  spreading  ulcers  arising  from  small 
hemorrhagic,  varicella-like  vesicles  (Riehl),  etc.— it  almost  always  ends 
fatally.  Inasmuch  as  streptococci  so  often  appear  in  diphtheritic  foci, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  diphtheria  is  sometimes  complicated  by 
erysipelas  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  especially  of  the  skin  (Leyden, 
Renvers). 

With  reference  to  other  forms  of  diphtheria,  complicating  scarlet 
fever  and  measles,  for  example,  the  reader  is  referred  to  text-books  on 
internal  medicine. 

If  diphtheria  ends  in  recovery  the  necrotic  tissue  is  cast  off,  the 
infiltration  is  absorbed,  and  the  defect  thus  made  is  healed  with  a  cor- 
responding cicatrix.  The  layers  of  exudate  are  gradually  displaced  by 
the  succeeding  healthy  epithelium.  If  a  diphtheritic  membrane  comes 
away  in  toto,  this  is  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  coagulated  substance. 
Cicatrices  are  left  especially  after  deep  and  extensive  necrosis. 

Death  results  in  diphtheria  either  from  systemic  poisoning  or  from 
local  processes,  particularly  spreading  of  the  disease  to  the  larynx  and 
the  lungs,  from  progressive  sloughing  of  the  tissues,  from  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  from  haemorrhage  into  the  brain  and  its  membranes  with  cor- 
responding paralysis,  from  collapse  due  to  extreme  anaemia,  or  from 
28 
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paralysis  of  the  heart  in  consequence  of  infectious  myocarditis.  Ana- 
tomically, diphtheritic  myocarditis  is  partly  a  rapid  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  muscular  fibres  and  partly  an  interstitial  or  interfibrillar  myo- 
sitis. By  means  of  the  sphygmomanometric  method  the  degree  or 
prognosis  of  the  heart  complication  may  be  determined  during  the  life 
of  the  patient  more  exactly  and  earlier  than  by  ordinary  clinical  obser- 
vation (Friedemann). 

It  is  during  convalescence  after  a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria  that 
paralysis  of  the  heart  in  consequence  of  infectious  myocarditis  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  feared,  and  many  a  child  who  is  supposed  to  be  saved 
dies  suddenly  in  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  week. 

The  prognosis  of  diphtheria  attended  with  sloughing  of  the  tissues 
is  very  unfavourable,  almost  hopeless  in  fact,  and  this  explains  w  hy 
one  never,  or  almost  never,  sees  defects  in  the  soft  palate  caused  by 
d i pi ltli critic  gangren e. 

The  Treatment  of  Diphtheria. — Many  remedies  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  been  recommended,  and  vet  no  one  of  them  is  altogether 
satisfactory.  Mild  cases  take  care  of  themselves,  and  in  severer  cases 
the  chief  danger— that  of  general  intoxication  and  the  spreading  of  the 
disease  to  the  larynx  and  the  lungs — is  usually  not  to  be  prevented  by 
any  form  of  treatment.  Physicians  assert  that  they  have  met  with 
great  success  by  the  use  of  this  or  that  method  of  treatment ;  but  how 
often  are  cases  diagnosticated  as  diphtheria  which  are  diphtheria  ana- 
tomically, to  be  sure,  but  not  bacteriologically  !  For  this  reason  thera- 
peutic statistics  regarding  the  disease,  aside  from  the  varying  malignity 
of  individual  epidemics,  are  very  untrustworthy. 

The  treatment  of  diphtheria  consists  of  suitable  local  measures  and 
a  symptomatic  treatment  of  the  systemic  intoxication. 

I  am  especially  opposed  to  every  method  that  tends  to  irritate 
the  throat.  All  mechanical  therapeutic  measures  from  which  injuries 
to  the  throat  may  result  I  consider  thoroughly  objectionable,  the 
more  since  diphtheria  develops  only  upon  mucous  membrane  that  is 
wounded,  as  Roux  and  Yersin  were  the  first  to  demonstrate.  Each 
diphtheritic  focus  should  at  the  beginning  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible by  the  cautery,  with  the  aid,  it  may  lie,  of  an  anaesthetic.  Hage- 
dorn,  Bloebaum,  and  others  have  also  obtained  favourable  results  from 
this  method.  An  ice  bag  is  laid  about  the  throat,  special  care  is  given 
to  cleansing  the  mouth  with  disinfecting  mouth  and  throat  washes,  and 
vapours  of  boric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  resorcin,  etc.,  are  inhaled.  The  air 
of  the  sick-room  must  likewise  be  frequently  changed  and  disinfected 
which  may  be  accomplished  very  simply  by  hanging  up  sheets  which 
have  been  dipped  in  a  three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Inter- 
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nally,  chlorate  of  potash  is  given  cautiously,  and  fluids  of  a  strengthen- 
ing nature.  Fever,  when  excessive,  is  reduced  by  cold-water  treatment 
(cold  packs  or  cold  baths  at  a  temperature  of  18°  to  20°  R.  [75°  to 
80°  F.j  or  cold  shower  baths)  or  by  antipyretics.  Other  complications 
are  treated  in  the  usual  way.  If  there  are  symptoms  of  stenosis  of  the 
larynx,  tracheotomy,  which,  if  performed  in  the  right  way,  can  do  no 
harm  but  may  be  very  useful,  should  be  undertaken  early  enough  (see 
§  106,  Technique  of  Tracheotomy). 

With  reference  to  intubation  in  diphtheritic  stenosis  of  the  larynx, 
first  recommended  by  American  physicians,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
§  106.  This  consists  in  inserting  a  small  tube  into  the  larynx  from 
within  the  mouth.  I  will  only  remark  here  that  the  results  from  intu- 
bation of  the  larynx  for  diphtheritic  stenosis  are,  in  general,  not  more 
favourable  than  those  from  tracheotomy,  and  that  the  after-treatment 
in  the  former  is  more  difficult.  In  the  Leipsic  hospital  for  children 
we  have  had  very  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  intubation, 
and  it  is  generally  used,  in  case  of  stenosis  of  the  larynx,  in  place  of 
tracheotomy.  Children  treated  by  intubation  can  be  very  well  cared 
for  in  a  hospital,  but  in  private  practice  one  is  likely  to  meet  with 
great  difficulties.  I  think,  in  general,  that  intubation  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  all  those  cases  of  asphyxia  in  which,  for  practical  rea- 
sons— e.  g#j  want  of  necessary  instruments,  assistance,  etc. — tracheotomy 
is  impossible. 

Of  the  other  methods  of  treating  diphtheria,  I  regard  cauterization 
with  lunar  caustic  in  solid  form  or  in  solution,  or  with  chromic  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  inadvisable,  inasmuch  as  the  focus  of  infection 
is  too  greatly  irritated. 

It  would  be  very  advantageous  if  we  possessed  a  means  of  dissolv- 
ing the  diphtheritic  membranes,  but  we  have  no  such.  The  mort 
effective  agents  in  this  direction  are  limewater  (1  :  2-4  aqua),  lactic 
acid  (  1  : 15-20  aqua),  and  one-half-  to  one-per-cent  lysol.  These  reme- 
dies are  accordingly  much  used  for  gargling,  inhalation,  and  painting. 
Lysol  is  very  efficient  in  dissolving  mucus.  The  insufflation  of  alum 
or  tannin,  the  application  of  liquor  ferri  chloridi  or  citric  acid,  paint- 
ing with  tincture  of  iodine,  glycerin-bichloride  solution  (20  to  1),  have 
been  strongly  recommended.  Bennert  recommends  the  use  of  a  solu- 
tion of  1  part  bichloride,  5  parts  tartaric  acid,  and  1,000  water.  Swabs  are 
soaked  with  this  mixture,  the  diphtheritic  membrane  is  briskly  rubbed 
away,  and  the  bleeding  surface  is  then  treated  in  the  same  way  again. 
In  from  six  to  twelve  hours  the  same  thing  is  repeated,  if  necessary. 
Levy  and  Knopf  paint  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  with  a,  mixture 
of  papayotin,  10'0  ;  acid,  carbol.  pur.  liquid.,  5'0  ;  aq.  dest.,  100-0  (to  be 
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shaken  before  using).  This  is  applied  every  ten  minutes  for  the  first 
two  hours,  and  then-during  the  night  as  well— every  two  hours. 
Loffler  recommends  the  following  solutions  to  be  applied  on  cotton 
every  three  or  four  hours  during  the  first  few  days,  and  afterward  less 
often  :  Alcohol  60-0,  toluene  36,  liq.  ferri  chloridi  4 ;  moreover,  the 
same  solution  with  10'0  menthol,  or,  finally,  alcohol  60-0,  toluene  36 
with  four  grammes  of  two-  to  three-per-cent  creolin,  or  four  grammes  of 
two-  to  three-per-cent  metacreosote.  The  external  and  internal  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria  with  turpentine,  which  was  for  a  time  much  used, 
seems  at  present  to  have  been  abandoned.  Nepveu  recommends  spray- 
ing the  throat  with  bichloride  (one  tablespoonful  of  a  l-to-1,000  solu- 
tion to  a  glass  of  water)  and  a  single  injection  of  a  l-to-500  solution 
of  bichloride  into  the  tonsils  and  into  the  glands  under  the  jaw  by 
means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe. 

E.  Iloadley  strongly  recommends,  as  the  result  of  a  large  expe- 
rience, tincture  of  myrrh  in  the  following  form  :  5*0  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash; 15-0  tinct.  myrrh®;  5  drops  carbolic  acid  ;  20'0  mel  despumat. ; 
aq.  desk,  q.  s.,  ad  15O0  ;  fifteen  drops  every  half  hour.  The  solution 
serves  also  for  inhalation. 

Andeer,  Leblond,  Eaudier,  and  others  make  use  of  a  ten-per-cent 
resorein-glycerin  solution,  which  is  applied  with  a  brush  every  hour 
during  the  day  and  every  two  hours  at  night,  combined  with  a  con- 
tinuous spray  of  a  five-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  resorcin. 

Treatment  of  the  systemic  intoxication  by  a  strengthening  diet,  a 
small  stomach  tube  being  introduced,  if  necessary,  through  the  nose  or 
mouth,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Stimulants  and  small  doses  of 
morphine  are  also  to  be  recommended. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  with  Behring's  serum,  it  may  be 
said  in  the  first  place  that  this  has  already  been  used  with  success  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  but  that  it  must  be  tried  for  a  long-  time  yet  before  a  judg- 
ment pro  or  contra  will  be  possible.  This  scrum  can  be  had  in  three  differ- 
ent strengths,  and  is  obtained  from  immunized  horses.  In  every  case  the 
whole  dose  of  ten  cubic  centimetres  is  injected  beneath  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men with  aseptic  precautions.  I  have  never  observed  any  really  harmful 
results  from  its  use  ;  an  urticaria-like  eruption  sometimes  appears.  The  mor- 
tality of  diphtheria  has  at  least  been  somewhat  diminished  by  the  use  of  the 
serum  (Heubner).  It  has  also  been  extensively  used  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis 
to  protect  those  who  come  in  contact  with  the  patient.  Aronson's  serum  has 
also  proved  efficacious,  although  here  also  a  definite  judgment  is  impossible. 
The  value  of  Klebs's  antidiphtherin  is  uncertain. 

§  68.  Chronic  Inflammations  of  the  Palate,  Pharynx,  and  Tonsils.— The 
chronic  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  soft  palate  and  the  pharynx  (pharyn- 
gitis chronica)  are  very  often  the  result  of  frequent  previous  acute  inflamma- 
tions, which  are  so  common  with  smokers  and  alcoholics,  with  preachers 
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who  are  obliged  to  speak  aloud  a  great  deal,  and  also  with  persons  who  are 
exposed  to  dust  during  their  work.  The  secretion  in  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  palate  and  pharynx  is,  as  a  rule,  muco-purulent  or  entirely  purulent, 
and  often  dries  in  the  form  of  dirty-green,  offensively  smelling  crusts  in  the 
pharynx.  The  secretion  is  often  very  slight  and  the  throat  is  noticeably  dry. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  reddened  and  the  tonsils  are  enlarged  so  that  they 
protrude  out  of  their  niches.  According  to  the  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  throat,  two  distinct  forms  are  distin- 
guished, as  in  chronic  rhinitis:  1,  a  hypertrophic  or  follicular  pharyngitis ; 
and  2,  atrophic  pharyngitis. 

In  the  first  form  of  chronic  pharyngitis  the  mucous  membrane  is  thick- 
ened and  hypertrophied,  and  often  has  papillary  or  nodular  excrescences. 
The  hyperplasia  is  sometimes  follicular — that  is,  it  is  caused  by  abnormal 
growth  of  the  lymphadenoid  tissue.  This  follicular  form  is  also  found  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  so-called  pharyngeal  tonsil,  in  the  naso- 
pharynx (see  Fig.  165,  page  267).  The  abnormal  hyperplastic  adenoid  tissue 
can  here  attain  such  a  size  that  the  nasal  meatuses  and  Eustachian  tubes 
become  closed  (see  also  Fig.  253,  page  434,  New  Formations  of  the  Naso- 
pharynx). In  other  cases,  instead  of  follicular  hyperplasia  there  is  princi- 
pally a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  which  is  permeated  with  leuco- 
cytes. The  resulting  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  subjacent 
parts  is  particularly  noticeable  on  the  uvula,  so  that  it  hangs  down  upon  the 
tongue  and  is  much  enlarged.  Visceral  changes  are  often  present,  especially 
in  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart. 

In  the  second  or  atrophic  form  of  chronic  pharyngitis  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  smooth  and  thinned. 

The  separate  forms  very  often  merge  into  one  another,  as  in  chronic  rhi- 
nitis, and  hypertrophic  and  atrophic  areas  are  found  in  the  same  individual. 
Atrophic  pharyngitis  usually  results  from  the  hypertrophic  form. 

Ulceration  and  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  mucous  glands,  in  the 
form  of  small  granular  spots,  are  very  common  symptoms  of  chronic  phar- 
yngitis. 

The  tonsils  become  hypertrophied  in  consequence  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, and  may  so  increase  in  size  as  to  protrude  from  their  niches  and,  in 
severe  cases,  to  meet  in  the  median  line.  The  disturbances  arising  from 
hypertrophied  tonsils  (tonsillitis  hyperplasia  chronica)  are  always  consider- 
able. The  development  of  children  is  often  affected,  in  extreme  cases,  in  con- 
sequence of  respiratory  disturbances,  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen 
to  the  lungs,  and  the  removal  of  the  tonsils  is  always  attended  by  the  most 
favourable  results.  Warren,  Phocas,  and  others  have  asserted— rightly,  as  I 
believe— that  children  with  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  and  abnormal  adenoid 
growths  of  the  naso-pharynx  in  consequence  of  dyspnoea  very  easily  contract 
deformity  of  the  chest,  especially  pectus  carinatum,  the  more  so  since  rhaehi- 
tis  generally  exists  at  the  same  time.  All  persons  who  have  hypertrophied 
tonsils  are  obliged  to  sleep  at  night  with  open  mouth,  and  snore.  At  times 
also,  in  case  of  very  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  sleep  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  attacks  of  suffocation.  Hypertrophied  tonsils  strongly  predispose 
to  acute  inflammation  because  microbes  easily  find  lodging  places  in  their 
crypts. 
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Other  symptoms  attending  chronic  pharyngitis  and  tonsillitis  are  the 
necessity  of  clearing  the  throat  frequently  and  coughing.  Especially  in  the 
morning  the  mucus  that  has  dried  during  the  night  has  to  be  removed  by 
clearing  the  throat,  coughing,  and  retching.  Vomiting  not  infrequently 
occurs  at  the  same  time  ("morning  vomit"  of  chronic  pharyngitis  and 
tonsillitis).  The  odour  from  the  mouth  in  consequence  of  the  decomposed 
secretions  from  the  tonsils  is  often  marked.  The  patients  themselves  are 
most  disagreeably  sensible  of  this  bad  odour.  As  a  result  of  interference 
with  breathing  or  of  the  cough,  a  tendency  to  emphysema  finally  results. 
The  voice  is  almost  always  changed  in  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils;  the 
patient  is  often  hoarse  and  speaks  as  though  he  had  a  lump  in  his  throat. 
Hypertrophied  tonsils  may  finally  give  rise  to  different  reflex  neuroses,  such 
as  cesophagismus,  neuralgia,  epileptiform  attacks,  etc.  It  is  a  well-known 
fad  thai  hypertrophied  tonsils  form  a  favourable  soil  for  the  different 
varieties  of  bacteria,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  sometimes  serve  as  a 
point  of  entrance  for  metastatic  inflammatory  and  suppurative  processes, 
such  as  suppurative  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic-  pharyngitis  is,  generally  speaking,  favourable 
it'  the  patients  are  brought  under  early  treatment  and  the  injurious  influences 
that  are  at  work  cease.  It  is  often  very  obstinate,  however,  especially  in  the 
later  stages.  This  is  particularly  the  case,  of  course,  if  there  are  complicat- 
ing interna]  diseases. 

Atrophic  processes  develop  in  the  tonsils,  also  in  the  later  stages  of  chronic 
pharyngitis,  especially  atrophic  pharyngitis,  so  that  the  tonsils  become  ab- 
normally small  in  consequence  of  shrinkage  of  the  lymphadenoid  tissue. 

Cysts  with  yellowish-white  contents  are  sometimes  found  in  the  crypts 
of  atrophic  tonsils.  From  calcification  of  these  contents,  smooth  or  more 
or  less  rough  concretions  may  result.  The  latter  are  formed  also  by  the 
calcification  of  plugs  of  epithelial  cells  and  leucocytes  in  the  crypts  of  the 
tonsils.  They  are  from  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  bean,  seldom 
larger. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  pharyngitis  and  tonsillitis  of  the  hypertrophic 
form  consists  chiefly  in  the  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  and  in  energetic  cau- 
terization with  n  iti  ate-of -silver,  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  chromic  acid,  strong 
acetic  acid,  etc.  A  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine  is  first  applied. 
At  the  same  time  use  is  made  of  inhalations  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  alka- 
line waters  internally.  Gargling  in  the  morning  with  hot  salt  water  is  very 
serviceable.  In  the  later  stages,  if  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
has  abated,  inhalations  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  tannin  are  beneficial. 
Regard  must  always  be  had  to  any  disease  of  the.  internal  organs  that  may 
exist — e.  g.,  of  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  or  the  kidneys.  Hypertro- 
phied tonsils  should  be  removed  with  the  tonsillotonie  (see  page  425).  Simple 
incision  of  the  tonsils  has  been  recommended  recently  in  place  of  tonsil- 
lotomy in  cases  of  chronic  follicular  tonsillitis  (Hofmann,  M.  Schmidt,  and 
others). 

In  the  atrophic  form  of  chronic  pharyngitis  and  tonsillitis  cauterization  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  The  crusts  should  be  removed  by  nasal  douches, 
sprays,  and  inhalations.  To  this  end  solutions  of  common  salt,  soda,  or  anti- 
septic solutions,  especially  permanganate  of  potash  (1 :  2,000-3,000)  or  weak 
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solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  thymol,  or  boric  acid  are  used.  The  insufflation  of 
finely  powdered  boric  acid  into  the  nasal  pharynx  is  also  serviceable. 

In  every  case  of  chronic  pharyngitis  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  nose,  and  the  chronic  rhinitis  which  usually  exists  in  these 
cast's  is  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  on  page  272. 

For  the  treatment  of  adenoid  growths  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  (the 
pharyngeal  tonsil),  which  are  so  common  in  chronic  pharyngitis,  see  page 
43-1  (New  Growths  of  the  Pharynx) ;  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tions of  the  lingual  tonsil  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  which  are  also  very 
common,  see  page  377. 

As  regards  the  motor  neuroses  of  the  velum  palati  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  pneumogastric  is  the  only  motor  nerve  of  the  same,  the  facial  having  no 
part  in  the  innervation  (Rethi).  Paraylsis  of  the  velum  results  from  various 
causes,  such  as  diphtheria,  hypertrophied  tonsils,  lymphomata  of  the  neck, 
etc.  The  uvula  inclines  sometimes  toward  the  sound  and  sometimes  toward 
the  paralyzed  side.  Deviation  of  the  uvula  occurs  also  without  paralysis,  as 
in  semilateral  degeneration  of  the  azygos  uvulae  muscle. 

An  hypertrophied  uvula,  which  causes  reflex  coughing  and  clearing 
the  throat  by  irritating  the  hase  of  the  tongue  or  the  glottis,  especially 
while  the  patient  is  lying  down,  should  be  amputated. 
Its  tip  is  seized  with  a  tenaculum  or  a  mouse-toothed 
forceps,  and  it  is  then  cut  off  with  curved  scissors. 
The  bleeding,  which  is  insignificant,  either  stops 
spontaneously  or  after  gargling  with  cold  water. 

Tonsillotomy. — Hypertrophied  tonsils,  as  we  have 
already  stated  above,  must  be  removed— that  is,  the 
projecting  part  of  the  tonsils  is  cut  away. 

The  best  tonsillotome  is  Mathieu's  (see  Fig.  250), 
which  is  conveniently  managed  with  one  hand.  The 
thumb  is  introduced  into  the  ring  at  the  end,  the 
forefinger  and  middle  finger  into  the  two  rings  on 
the  sides.  The  use  of  the  instrument  is  very  simple. 
After  the  tonsils  have  been  painted  for  two  or  three 
minutes  with  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine,  to 
produce  local  anaesthesia,  the  head  of  the  patient  is 
held  by  an  assistant,  and  the  tongue  is  depressed  with 
the  left  forefinger  or  a  tongue  depressor.  It  is  often, 
however,  unnecessary  to  depress  the  tongue,  because 
the  patient  gags  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 

1  -i    .-I      ,i        ■  •    1 1  #?„;™+"U,     Fig.  250.— Mathieu'a 

of  the  instrument,  and  the  throat  is  thus  sufficiently  tonsillotome. 
opened.    The  ring  of  the  instrument  is  laid  quickly 
about  the  hypertrophied  tonsil  and  the  latter  is  impaled  by  pushing 
forward  the  fork  which  is  on  the  side  toward  the  median  line  of  the 
mouth.    By  means  of  this  fork  the  tonsil  is  then  drawn  somewhat  out 
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of  its  niche.  The  impaled  part  of  the  tonsil  which  is  thus  drawn  out- 
ward is  then  cut  oil  by  pushing  forward  the  cutting  ring.  This  slight 
operation  is  performed  very  quickly,  and  even  without  the  use  of 
cocaine  there  is  but  little  pain.  The  bleeding  is  arrested  by  gargling 
with  cold  water.  A  patient  should  never  be  sent  away,  however,  until 
the  surgeon  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  haemorrhage  has  stopped. 
The  patient  must  be  on  his  guard  against  draughts  of  air,  dust,  etc., 
for  a  few  days,  and  must  take  only  non-irritating  fluid  food.  Second- 
ary parenchymatous  haemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  ;  the  friends  of  the 
patient  should  be  informed  of  this  and  the  patient  should  be  kept 
under  observation  during  the  day  of  the  operation.    The  so  much 

dreaded  injury  to  the  internal 
carotid,  which  lies  outside  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  be- 
hind the  tonsils  and  behind  the 
muscular  layer  consisting  of  the 
stylo-glossus  and  stylo-phar- 
yngeus  muscles,  is  impossible 
if  tonsillotomy  is  performed  in 
the  right  way.  It  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  case  of  ampu- 
tation of  the  tonsils  by  means 
of  a  galvano-cautery  loop. 
Even  if  the  tonsil  is  drawn  out 
a  good  distance,  no  effect  is 
produced  upon  the  protected 
situation  of  the  artery.  Sec- 
ondary parenchymatous  haem- 
orrhage may  become  extreme 
in  haemophilia  or  leukaemia, 
and  in  case  the  vessels  gap  in  consequence  of  a  fibrous  condition  of  the 
tonsils  (Schede) ;  also  in  case  the  tonsillar  artery  is  injured  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  tonsil,  where  the  artery  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  tonsil  that  it  can  not  con- 
tract, but  remains  patent  (O.  Zuckerkandl).  Hyrtl  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  ascending  palatine  artery,  from  which  the 
tonsillar  artery  usually  branches  and  which  is  itself  a  branch  of  the 
facial,  may  become  so  enlarged  as  to  give  rise  to  the  remaining  branches, 
which  usually  arise  from  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  severe  and  even  fatal  haemorrhage  may  result  from  tonsil- 
lotomy in  consequence  of  so  marked  a  development  of  the  ascending 
palatine  artery. 


Fig.  251.— Instruments  for  performing  tonsillotomy : 
curved  (a)  and  straight  ( i  I  probe-pointed  knives 
and  mouse-toothed  forceps  (c)  for  the  removal 
of  hypertrophied  tonsils. 
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This  secondary  parenchymatous  haemorrhage  is  arrested  by  pieces 
of  ice  in  the  month,  by  applying  an  ice  hag,  by  compression  with  the 
finger  or  a  stick  sponge,  or  by  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery.  The  patient 
must,  above  all,  sit  as  upright  as  possible.  For  compression  of  the 
bleeding  tonsil  Ricord  invented  a  forceps-shaped  instrument  which 
has  been  modified  by  Mikulicz.  The  tonsil  and  its  surroundings  are 
pressed  together  from  within  and  from  without  by  the  pads  of  this 
instrument,  and  after  the  latter  has  been  applied  the  arms  of  the  for- 
ceps or  their  rings  are  bound  together.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to 
tie  the  external  carotid  artery. 

I  sometimes  remove  hypertrophied  tonsils  with  a  curved  probe- 
pointed  knife  after  I  have  seized  the  tonsil  with  vulsellum  forceps  and 
drawn  it  somewhat  outward  (see  Fig.  251).  With  this  curved  knife,  or 
with  a,  straight  probe-pointed  knife,  the  tonsil  is  cut  along  the  palatine 
arch  from  above  downward  with  sawing  strokes.  For  the  right  tonsil 
the  knife  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  or  one  may  cut  from  behind. 

I  consider  that  the  removal  of  the  tonsils  by  use  of  the  loop  of  a 
galvano-cautery  is  not  without  danger,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
injury  to  the  internal  carotid  artery.  Mariel  recommends  removal  of 
the  tonsils  with  the  cold  snare.    It  is  easy,  and  comparatively  painless. 

Pharyngo-mycosis  Leptothrica  appears,  according  to  Hering  and  others, 
principally  on  the  tonsils  and  base  of  the  tongue,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
development  of  white  or  yellowish-gray,  soft  or,  less  frequently,  horny  excres- 
cences. The  local  disturbances  are  usually  slight,  inflammatory  manifesta- 
tions being  rare.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  substance  removed 
consists  of  characteristic  leptothrix  threads  with  a  closely  compacted,  fine, 
granular  material  and  pavement  epithelium.  The  best  reaction  f  or  leptothri  x 
is  weak  Lugobs  solution  of  iodine,  which  colours  the  constituents— i.  e.,  the 
starch— blue.    It  has  repeatedly  been  mistaken  for  tuberculosis. 

The  treatment  of  pharyngo-mycosis  consists  in  the  use  of  antiseptic 
washes,  and  especially  in  removal  of  the  tonsils.  If  antiseptics  are  without 
effect,  the  galvanic  current  has  repeatedly  been  applied  with  success  (positive 
pole  upon  the  diseased  spot). 

In  pemphigus  of  the  skin,  blebs  filled  with  blood  or  a  sero-ptirulent  ma- 
terial have  been  seen  to  form  in  rare  cases  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
naso-pharynx,  the  larynx,  and  the  mouth.  These  ran  their  course  without 
special  subjective  disturbances  and  soon  changed  into  fibrinous  coatings. 

Bursitis  pharyngealis  (Torn waldt's  disease)  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  com- 
bined with  suppuration  within  the  nose  and  neighbouring  cavities  (Ziem). 
The  pharyngeal  bursa  lies  about  one  centimetre  deep  in  the  upper  posterior 
wall  of  tlie  pharynx  or  of  the  nasopharyngeal  space,  and  presents  a  depres- 
sion or  recess  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  is  frequently,  according  to  Torn- 
waldt,  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation,  whereby  the  usual  mucous  secretion 
becomes  purulent.  Bursitis  pharyngealis  is  said  to  lead  frequently  to  el  ironic 
pharyngitis  and  to  be  the  most  frequent  localization  of  the  altered  secretion 
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iu  diseases  of  the  naso-pharynx.  Poelchen  also  confirms  this.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  other  authors,  especially  Gelle  (Paris),  for  example,  the  pharyngeal 
bursa,  and  therefore  Tornvvaldt's  disease,  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Throat  and  Palate  occurs  only  with  simultaneous 
tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  especially  the  larynx  and  the  lungs.  Tu- 
berculosis of  the  skin  of  the  face  (lupus)  or  tuberculosis  of  the  tongue 
frequently  exists  at  the  same  time,. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  throat  and  palate  begins,  as  a  rule,  with  a 
rather  uniform  thickening  of  the  mucosa  and  submucosa,  in  which  very 
small  tubercles  or  tubercular  nodules  the  size  of  a  pea  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Ulcers  of  about  the  same  size,  or  larger  confluent  ones,  with 
a  cheesy  base,  soon  develop  upon  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  on  the  j)oste- 
rior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  velum. 
With  sufficient  illumination  there  are  seen  between  these  tubercular 
ulcers  the  small  miliary  nodules  which  are  characteristic  for  the  diag- 
nosis. Perforations  of  the  soft  palate  rarely  result,  from  tubercular 
ulcers,  but  deformities  due  to  cicatricial  contraction  are  not  infrequent. 
Aside  from  the  ulcerative  form  of  tuberculosis  there  occurs  here  also, 
just  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  the  tuberous  form — that  is, 
larger,  painless  nodules  form  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  which 
gradually  increase  in  size,  finally  break  down,  become  caseous,  and  sup- 
purate (see  page  37i,  Tuberculosis  of  the  Tongue). 

Tuberculosis  of  the  hard  palate  also  takes  the  form  of  tubercular 
caries,  which,  like  the  syphilitic,  leads  to  perforations  of  the  hard  pal- 
ate, but  its  progress  is  much  slower  than  that  of  the  latter. 

There  are  likewise  observed  upon  the  tonsils  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
palate  and  throat  irregular  ulcers  of  considerable  size  with  a  cheesy 
base.  The  neighbouring  lymph  glands  are  almost  always  attacked  by 
the  disease. 

For  a  description  of  the  tubercular  retropharyngeal  abscesses  re- 
sulting from  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  which 
form  smooth-walled,  fluctuating  tumours  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  the  reader  is  referred  to  diseases  of  the  neck  and  the  cervical 
vertebrae. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  from  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  other  organs, 
and  especially  from  the  detection  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  (see  Principles  of 
Surgery,  §  83)  and  of  the  miliary  tubercles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcers. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  palate  and  throat  may  be  confounded  clinically  mainly 
with  syphilis.  As  regards  the  differential  diagnosis  it  is  to  be  emphasized 
that  syphilis  is  more  likely  to  cause  defects,  whereas  tuberculosis  causes  more 
extensive  ulcerations  with  a  tendency  to  contractions  and  adhesions.  Tuber- 
cular ulcers  are  also  more  painful  and  have  a  more  marked  inflammatory 
reaction. 
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The  prognosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  palate  and  throat  is  very  dubious, 
as  tuberculosis  of  other  organs  usually  exists.  Most  patients  die  from  tuber- 
culosis of  tlif  lungs  or  the  larynx.  Undoubted  permanent  recoveries  have 
been  observed,  especially  from  the  primary  tuberous  form  of  the  disease. 

The  therapy  of  tuberculosis  of  the  palate  and  throat  consists  in 
an  energetic  local  treatment  and  in  improving  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  by  means  of  a  suitable  mode  of  life  (see  Principles  of 
Surgery,  §  83,  page  4-20).  The  local  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  tu- 
berculosis of  the  tongue.  The  tubercular  ulcers  are  best  destroyed  by 
the  galvano-cautery.  After  cauterization,  inhalations  of  weak  carbolic 
acid  (one  per  cent),  chlorate  of  potash,  or  boric;"  acid,  etc.,  follow. 
Treatment  of  the  ulcers  with  iodoform  and  occasionally  with  the  ni- 
trate-of -silver  stick  or  chloride  of  zinc  (five  to  ten  per  cent)  is  strongly 
to  be  recommended. 

Syphilis. — Syphilis  manifests  itself  on  the  palate  and  in  the  pharynx, 
much  as  on  the  outer  skin,  as  a  pronounced  hypersemia  (angina  syphi- 
litica erythematosa)  with  whitish  coated  erosions,  and  also  by  the  for- 
mation of  mucous  patches — that  is,  of  flat,  pearl-coloured  elevations 
with  red  margins  which  appear  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers. 
From  the  breaking  down  of  these  nodules  corresponding  small  ulcers 
niav  form,  and  from  their  confluence  larger  ulcerated  areas  may  arise. 

The  gummata  which  appear  during  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  in 
the  soft  parts  or  the  bone  are  much  more  unfavourable.  In  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  hard  palate  and  in  the  submucosa  of  the  velum  palati,  the 
tonsils,  and  the  pharynx,  nodules  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  bean  de- 
velop, which  are  at  first  hard  and  then  softer,  and  may  sometimes  en- 
tirely disappear  under  proper  treatment,  but  which  more  frequently 
break  down  and  thus  cause  gummatous  ulcers.  These  ulcers  often 
grow  rapidly,  and  may  lead  to  serious  defects  in  the  hard  and  soft  pal- 
ate. The  destructive  process  in  the  hard  palate  usually  begins  within 
the  nasal  cavity  from  syphilitic  ozama.  The  gummatous  ulcers  of  the 
soft  palate  also,  which  run  a  very  rapid  course,  causing  in  a  few  weeks 
marked  destruction,  arise  most  commonly  in  the  upper  naso- pharyngeal 
space  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  nares,  and  are  often  first  recognised 
when  the  soft  palate  is  already  perforated.  Perforation  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palate  gives  rise  to  that  characteristic  nasal  speech  which  we 
already  mentioned  in  §  63  when  speaking  of  defects  of  the  palate. 

From  the  healing  of  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  soft  palate  there  may  ensue  more  or  less  adhesion  of 
these  two  parts  with  each  other.  In  case  of  complete  adhesion  of  these 
parts  there  arise,  in  addition  to  disturbances  of  speech,  those  subjective 
inconveniences  which  we  became  familiar  with  in  connection  with  op- 
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erations  for  cleft  palate  (Passavant  and  Schdnborn -Trendelenburg  op- 
erations). The  patient  is  tormented,  above  all,  by  the  impossibility  of 
properly  cleansing  the  naso-pharyngeal  space. 

From  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the 
pharynx,  with  simultaneous  gummatous  processes  in  the  posterior  region 
of  the  tongue,  circular  strictures  of  the  pharynx,  due  to  cicatricial  con- 
traction, may  result  To  such  an  extent  that  the  entrance  to  the  larynx 
and  oesophagus  is  narrowed  or  partly  closed  by  a  white  cicatricial  mem- 
brane stretching  from  the  base  of  the  tongue  to  the  posterior  pharyn- 
geal wall.  This  maybe  demonstrated  with  the  laryngoscopic  mirror. 
Trendelenburg,  Schech,  Lublinski,  and  Pauly  have  described  charac- 
teristic cases  of  this  circular  stricture  of  the  pharynx. 

To  prevent  strictures  of  this  kind  one  should  assure  himself  in  every 
case  of  syphilis  of  the  pharynx  of  the  condition  of  the  parts  more  deeply 
situated  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope. 

Syphilitic  processes  within  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  are  also  of 
great  practical  importance.  Serious  changes  may  exist  here  without 
causing  marked  local  symptoms  (Gerber).  A  careful  examination  of 
the  naso-pharynx  should  therefore  always  be  made. 

The  syphilitic  lesions  in  syphilis  of  the  pharyngo-oral  cavity  too 
often  heal  only  apparently  while  syphilitic  cellular  infiltrations  remain 
behind,  which,  owing  to  the  mechanical,  thermal,  and  chemical  irrita- 
tions which  are  here  so  frequent,  are  stirred  to  new  activity.  In  this 
way  are  to  be  explained  the  frequent  relapses  or  the  late  forms  of  syj)h- 
ilis  of  the  naso-pharynx. 

The  therapy  of  syphilis  of  the  pharynx  and  palate  consists  in  a  gen- 
eral antisyphilitic  course  of  treatment  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  84) 
and  an  energetic  local  treatment  (scraping  with  the  sharp  spoon, 
cauterization  of  the  spreading  ulcers,  especially,  with  the  galvano- 
cautery,  application  of  iodoform  or  other  antiseptic  powders,  inhala- 
tions, etc.). 

Defects  in  the  hard  and  soft  palate  are,  if  necessary,  closed  by  means 
of  uranoplasty  and  staphylorrhaphy,  or  by  the  use  of  obturators. 

In  case  of  complete  growing  together  of  the  soft  palate  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  communication  between  the  nose  and 
the  pharynx  is  restored  by  breaking  up  the  adhesions  and  maintaining 
the  opening  by  means  of  a  conical  dilatation  bougie.  If  the  patient  is 
anaesthetized,  the  operation  is  performed  with  the  head  held  forward, 
or  it  may  be  done  under  local  anesthesia  by  painting  the  parts  with  a 
five-  to  ten-per  cent  solution  of  cocaine.  The  formation  of  a  suffi- 
ciently large  hole  in  the  soft  palate  is  less  to  be  recommended.  In 
several  cases  the  entire  soft  palate  has  been  extirpated  (Eied). 
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The  circular  strictures  situated  low  down  in  the  pharynx  are  divided 
with  a  probe-pointed  knife  (e.  g.,  after  Tobold),  and  then  dilated  with 
Sehroters  tubes  (see  larynx)  after  first  performing  tracheotomy. 
Operative  interference  with  the  knife  in  cicatricial  strictures  of  the 
pharynx  due  to  syphilis  is  not  without  danger,  owing  to  the  close  prox- 
imity to  numerous  arteries  and  the  small  amount  of  space.  Thiersch 
was  forced  in  one  case  to  tie  the  common  carotid  artery. 

§  69.  New  Growths  of  the  Palate,  the  Pharynx,  and  the  Tonsils. — New 
growths  of  the  palate  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Dermoid  cysts  are  some- 
times observed  on  the  hard  palate,  and  especially  fibroma  and  sarcoma. 
These  two  varieties  of  tumour  usually  start  in  the  periosteum  of  the 
palate  plate.  Tumours  of  the  latter  must  not  be  confounded  with 
herniae  of  the  brain  membranes  or  of  the  brain  (cephaloceles),  which 
generally  make  their  way  through  the  hard  palate  and  appear  in  the 
oral  cavity  (see  Fig.  74,  page  158). 

Carcinoma  of  the  hard  palate  almost  always  arises  from  the  exten- 
sion of  a  carcinoma  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Primary  car- 
cinoma of  the  hard  palate  is  rare. 

Tumours  of  the  soft  palate  are  still  more  uncommon  than  those  of 
the  hard  palate.  We  have  most  frequently  to  do  with  carcinomata, 
which,  as  a  rule,  however,  do  not  form  here  primarily,  but  have  spread 
to  the  soft  palate  and  the  tonsils  from  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  from  the  gum  near  the  wisdom 
teeth,  or  from  the  pharynx. 

Among  primary  tumours  arising  in  the  soft  palate  there  should  be 
mentioned  especially  mucous  polyps,  adenomata  on  the  pillars  of  the 
fauces,  retention  cysts  of  the  mucous  glands,  and  papillomata,  which 
may  be  either  sessile  or  pedunculated.  Adenomata  of  the  soft  palate 
may  attain  the  size  of  a  walnut,  or  even  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  Fibroma, 
myoma,  lipoma,  myxoma,  and  sarcoma  of  the  soft  palate  have  very 
seld<  >m  been  reported.  The  occurrence  of  hairy  polyps  of  the  pharyngo- 
oral  cavity  is  of  special  interest.  These  have  a  covering  of  epidermis, 
rete  Malpighi,  and  corium  (J.  Arnold,  Schiitz).  R.  Otto  removed  a 
hairy  polyp  of  the  pharynx  as  large  as  a  walnut,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
fant seventeen  hours  after  birth,  which  had  occasioned  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  breathing.  The  tissue  under  the  cutaneous  covering  sometimes  , 
consists  only  of  fat.  These  hairy  pharyngeal  polyps  are  to  be  traced 
back,  according  to  J.  Arnold,  to  a  displacement  of  embryonic  tissue, 
and  are  to  be  designated  as  teratomata. 

Poncet  observed  an  adeno-chondroma  of  the  soft  palate  in  a  man 
fifty  years  of  age,  who,  after  his  admission  to  the  hospital,  died  of 
asphyxia,  although  tracheotomy  was  performed  at  once.    Aside  from 
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adeno-chondroma,  similar  mixed  tumours  occasionally  develop  in  the 
hard  and  soft  palate  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lips  and  cheeks 
which  are  partly  of  epithelial  and  partly  of  connective-tissue  origin. 
They  are  not  pure  adenomata  or  epitheliomata,  but  are  adeno-chondro- 
n lata,  adeno-tibroniata,  adeno-myxomata  or  fibro-epitheliomata,  myxo- 
epitheliomata,  and  ehondro-epithelioniata  (De  Larabrie).  Cyst  forma- 
tion not  infrequently  occurs,  or  the  tumours  become  malignant  and 
change  into  carcinomata. 

Tumours  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  are  best  ojDerated  upon  with 
the  head  hanging  over  the  table,  or  tracheotomy  may  be  performed 
beforehand  and  the  trachea  or  entrance  to  the  larynx  packed  (see 
operations  on  the  larynx  and  trachea,  §  106).  In  this  way  the  aspira- 
tion of  blood  into  the  air  passages  and  lungs,  which  is  so  dangerous,  is 
avoided.  Smaller  and  particularly  pedunculated  tumours  may  be  re- 
moved under  local  anaesthesia  by  painting  the  parts  with  a  five-  to  ten- 
per-cent  solution  of  cocaine. 

On  the  tonsils,  carcinomata  and  very  malignant  round-celled  sar- 
comata (the  so-called  medullary  cancers)  are  found.    Carcinomata  and 

sarcomata  of  the  tonsils  are  often  marked  by 
extensive  ulceration,  with  much  sloughing  and 
rapid  loss  of  strength. 

The  removal  of  carcinomata  and  sarco- 
mata of  the  tonsils  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
way  similar  to  that  described  in  §  61  for  the 
removal  of  tumours  of  the  base  of  the  tongue 
and  for  the  complete  extirpation  of  the 
tongue.  Lateral  division  of  the  jaw,  after 
Langenbeck,  is  especially  to  be  recommended 
here.  By  Langenbeck's  method  a  tongue- 
shaped  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  with 
its  base  upward  (Fig.  252,  1).  After  tying 
the  facial  artery,  the  lower  jaw  is  sawn  through 
in  front  of  the  edge  of  the  masseter.  The 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  is  displaced  upward,  care  being  taken  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  the  involved  tonsil,  the  soft  palate,  and  the 
pharyngeal  wall  can  now  be  excised  through  sound  tissue.  It  is  advis- 
able, by  way  of  precaution,  as  Genzmer  also  recommends,  to  pass  a 
catgut  ligature  loosely  about  the  common  carotid,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
tie  it  at  once  if  necessary.  After  completing  the  operation,  the  ramus 
is  again  united  with  the  other  portion  of  the  jaw  by  suture. 

Verneuil's  method  is  also  to  be  recommended  for  the  extirpation  of  intra- 
buccal  tumours ;  it  is  similar  to  Kocher's  method  for  removal  of  the  ton«-Ue 


Fig.  252.— Extirpation  of  the 
tonsils  :  /,  Langenbeck's 
incision ;  2,  Mikulicz's  in- 
cision. 
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(see  page  392).  An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  from  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  downward  to  the  border  of  the  lower  jaw  and  along  the  latter  as  far 
as  the  angle.  The  different  layers  are  divided  down  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  facial  artery  being  cut  between  two  ligatures.  The  submaxil- 
lary and  any  lymph  glands  are  removed  and  the  external  carotid  tied, 
having  been  exposed  by  following  the  facial  artery  to  its  origin.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  is  now  divided  along  the  lower  jaw  and  the  buccal  cavity 
opened. 

I  have  twice  extirpated  sarcoma  of  the  tonsils  by  Mikulicz's  method 
with  good  results,  and  I  eau  recommend  it  most  warmly.  It  is  per- 
formed as  follows : 

Low  tracheotomy  is  performed  some  days  beforehand,  so  as  to  be 
able,  during  extirpation  of  the  tumour  of  the  tonsils,  to  pack  the 
opening  of  the  larynx  firmly  with  a  sponge  or  iodoform  gauze,  or  to 
lay  in  a  tampon  caimla,  after  Trendelenburg,  Michael,  or  Halm  (see  § 
106).  The  removal  of  the  tumour  of  the  tonsils  is  then  begun  by  a 
skin  incision  seven  or  eight  centimetres  below  the  mastoid  process 
alono;  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  as  far  as  the 
greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  (Fig.  252,  2).  All  the  soft  parts  down 
to  the  inferior  maxilla  are  divided  in  layers,  the  bone  is  bared  of  peri- 
osteum a  good  distance  upward  and  divided  by  the  chain  saw  near  the 
point  of  insertion  of  the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles,  and 
then  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  is  enucleated  without  injuring  the 
mucous  membrane.  Any  diseased  lymph  glands  and  the  tumour  are 
freed  from  the  outside  without  entering  the  mouth  until  the  tumour  is 
attached  only  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 
This  is  now  divided  after  careful  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  and  the  oral 
and  pharyngeal  cavities  are  thus  opened  for  the  first  time.  The  opera- 
tion is  now  finished  by  a  few  cuts  with  the  scissors,  so  that  but  little 
blood  enters  the  pharynx.  The  entire  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  finally 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  the  patient  fed  for  a  time  by  means 
of  the  stomach  tube. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  Mikulicz  are,  that  the  operation 
can  be  conducted  in  deep  narcosis  almost  to  its  very  end  without  open- 
ing the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage 
is  "easy,  and,  finally,  the  entire  wound  can  be  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze,  whereby  aseptic  healing  is  most  surely  secured.  Mikulicz  at 
first  declared  that  preliminary  tracheotomy  and  packing  the  trachea 
could  be  dispensed  with,  but  in  his  later  cases  he  has,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  like  myself,  performed  tracheotomy  and  plugged  the  trachea. 
The  disturbances  arising  from  the  removal  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  slight,  if  only  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  masseter  and  inter- 
nal pterygoid  are  spared. 


Fig.  253. — Bhinosoopic  picture  of  adenoids  in  the 
naso-pharynx  (after  Meyer).  The  orifices  of 
the  Eustachian  tubes  are  closed  by  vegetations 
and  a  fringed  piece  of  tissue  with  its  insertion 
above  is  suspended  behind  the  posterior  nares. 
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Adenoids.  -( >f  tumours  in  the  pharynx,  adenoid  growths  in  the  naso- 
pharyngeal space  interest  us  especially.   These  arise  most  commonly  m 

the  pharyngeal  tonsil  on  the  root 
of  the  pharynx  (see  page  267, 
Fig.  1  65).  They  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  children,  as  the  result 
of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  pharynx 
with  the  formation  of  granula- 
tions. Adenoid  growths  or  hy- 
perplasia of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil 
are  analogous  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  tonsils  proper.  In  Fig.  253 
a  rhinoscopic  picture,  after  Mey- 
er, is  given  of  these  adenoid 
growths  in  the  naso-pharynx. 
One  may  very  easily  detect  the 
presence  of  these  vegetations  by  carrying  the  forefinger  bent  like  a 
hook  upward  behind  the  velum  palati.  The  greatest  trouble  arising 
from  these  growths  is  their  interference  with  nasal  respiration,  so  that 
persons  thus  atfected  are  always  obliged  to  breathe  with  open  mouth. 
Through  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  hearing  is  atfected,  in  conse- 
quence of  interference  with  the  ventilation  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  In 
case  of  long  continuance  of  the  growths  at  an  early  age,  the  upper  jaw 
is  strikingly  retarded  in  its  development  (Moldenhauer). 

Among  the  more  unusual  symptoms  resulting  from  hypertrophy 
of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  are  to  be  mentioned  frequent  retching  and 
vomiting,  spasmodic  attacks  of  coughing  similar  to  whooping-cough, 
and  reflex  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  (O.  Seifert). 

Treatment  of  Adenoids. — Mild  degrees  of  hyperplasia  are  very  com- 
mon with  children,  and  often  spontaneously  disappear  from  the  use  of 
cod-liver  oil,  iodine,  iron,  brine  baths,  sea  baths,  etc. 

Adenoid  growths  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  may  be  removed  in 
various  ways — mosl  -imply,  for  example,  by  means  of  the  finger  nail 
inserted  behind  the  velum  palati,  or  by  means  of  a  little  scraper 
attached  to  the  finger.  Forceps-like  instruments  may  also  be  used, 
Schech's  forceps,  for  instance,  the  blades  of  which  are  like  a  round, 
sharp  spoon  (see  Fig.  25-4),  or  Justi's  sharp  spoon  with  a  pliable  or 
rigid  handle,  after  Trautmann  (see  Fig.  255  a).  Moldenhauer  recom- 
mends Meyer's  curette  (see  Fig.  255  b)  for  scraping  out  adenoid  growths. 
Lange's  curette  (see  Fig.  255  c),  Michael's  forceps,  Gottstein's  curette, 
and  the  sharp-spoon  forceps  of  Ilalbers,  which  may  be  taken  apart,  are 
all  serviceable. 
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All  these  instruments  having  the  form  of  a  forceps  or  a  spoon  are 
introduced  into  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  from  within  the  mouth. 
There  are,  moreover,  snare-shaped  instruments  in  use  which  are  em- 
ployed either  in  a  cold  or  heated  state  (galvano-cautery  snares).  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  using  the  ealvano-cautery  for  the  removal  of  these 
adenoid  growths.  The  operation  is  best  performed  under  local  anaes- 
thesia with  cocaine.  It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  introduce  the  sharp 
spoon  or  the  curette  through  the  nose,  and  then  carry  the  left  fore- 
finger from  within  the  mouth  upward  behind  the  soft  palate  to  control 
the  instrument  while  in  operation. 

The  haemorrhage  generally  stops  of  itself  after  gargling  with  cold 
water.    The  after-treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  in  bed  for 


Fig.  254.—  Sehech's  forceps  for  crushing 
and  tearing  away  adenoids. 


Fig.  255. Trautmann's  sharp  spoon; 
b,  Meyer's  curette;  and  c,  Lange's 
for  scraping  out  adenoids. 


a  day  or  two,  as  otherwise  secondary  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear 
may  occur. 

Naso-pharyngeal  Polyps.— Of  other  tumours  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity, 
those  are  especially  to  be  mentioned  which  arise  from  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx— i.  e.,  the  base  of  the  skull.  Here  belong,  above  all,  the  so- 
called  fibrous  polyps  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity,  or,  more  correctly, 
fibromata  of  the  base  of  the  skull  (see  Fig.  256),  which  are  observed 
especially  in  young  persons  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty,  particu- 
larly boys.  Their  point  of  origin  is  usually  the  periosteum,  and  their 
favourite  locations  are  the  sphenooccipital  synchondrosis,  the  body  of 
29 
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the  sphenoid  bone,  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
foramen  lacerum  anterius.    They  begin,  for  the  most  part,  as  sessile 


Fig  256.— Fibrous  polvp  of  the  upper  phar-  Fig.  257.—  Naso-pharyn<real  polyp  of  the 

vnceal  wall  (base  of  the  skull):  Y7,  tumor,  left  side  with  a  retroinaxillary  and 

orbital  prolongation. 

pharyngeal  polyps,  and  grow  forward  into  the  nasal  cavity  and  down- 
ward into  the  pharynx  as  fibrous  naso-pharyngeal  polyps.  These  tu- 
mours sometimes  arise  farther  forward  also  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
pterygoid  process,  and  it  is  these  especially  that  grow,  as  a  rule,  more 
in  the  direction  of  the  nasal  cavity  than  toward  the  pharynx. 

Another  class  of  fibromata  originate  farther  forward  and  more  to 
one  side  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  behind  the  superior  maxilla, 
and,  as  Langenbeck  in  particular  first  described  them,  make  their  way, 
after  erosion  of  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate  bone,  into  the 
nasal  cavity,  and,  after  destruction  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  upper 
jaw,  into  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  They  may  then  proceed  through 
the  infraorbital  fissure  into  the  orbit,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the 
temporal  fossa  and  under  the  zygoma. 

Finally,  analogous  tumours  have  been  seen  to  arise  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  cervical  veterbrse  in  the  form  of  retropharyngeal 
tumours. 

All  these  tumours  are,  as  a  rule,  at  first  hard,  sessile  fibromata, 
which  grow  at  the  beginning  in  the  direction  in  which  they  meet  the 
least  resistance.  In  their  further  course  the  bones  which  stand  in  their 
way  become  eroded,  especially  the  vomer,  the  turbinated  bones,  the 
palate  bones,  the  walls  of  the  superior  maxilla,  etc.  The  cranial  cavity 
is  also  penetrated  in  rare  cases,  especially  by  fibromata,  which  after- 
ward become  sarcomatous  (see  Fig.  258,  after  C.  ().  Weber). 

A  large  number  of  these  fibromata  are  very  vascular,  and  patients 
may  become  so  weak  from  loss  of  blood  as  to  render  the  removal  of  the 
tumours  for  this  reason  also  a  pressing  necessity.     Many  fibromata 
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increase  in  size  for  a  time  and  then  diminish,  so  that  the  subjective 
disturbances  are  correspondingly  variable. 

Fibrous  oaso-pharyngeal  polyps  usually  grow  slowly  at  first,  so  tliat 
tlie\  attain  in  the  course  of  some  years,  for  instance,  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  Sarcomata  grow  more  rapidly,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
tendency  to  penetrate  into  the  cranial  cavity.  Fibromata  which  are  at 
first  hard  become  constantly  softer  and  richer  in  cells  as  time  goes  on 
— that  is,  they  take  on  the  character  of  sarcomata.  The  tumours  at 
first  give  little  trouble  or  none  at  all.  As  they  progress,  difficulties  in 
swallowing  and  breathing  arise,  and,  through  compression  of  the  epi- 
glottis, suffocation  may  ensue.  Perforation  of  the  cranial  cavity  is 
usually  very  gradual  and  without  special  symptoms.  In  exceptional 
cases  a  radical  cure  has  been  observed  in  consequence  of  a  spontaneous 
sloughing  off  of  the  tumour.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  in  young 
persons  at  the  end  of  puberty  the  naso-pharvngeal  polyps  sometimes 
disappear  by  gradual  atrophy. 

1  )eath  often  results  finally  from  perforation  into  the  cranial  cavity, 
or  from  compression  of  certain  vital  structures  (nerves,  pharynx,  larynx, 
blood-vessels),  or  from  haemorrhage. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy  as  soon  as  the  tumour  has  reached  a 
certain  size.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  adenoid  growths  by  its 
hardness  and  its  roundish,  smooth  surface.  The  presence  of  the  tumour 
in  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  is  easily  de- 
monstrable by  palpation.  In  the  later  stages 
it  may  become  visible  at  one  of  the  nos- 
trils and  behind  the  soft  palate.  The  en- 
tire side  of  the  face  that  is  affected  is 
often  swollen,  the  bulb  may  be  displaced, 
and  the  growth  may  frequently  be  felt 
beneath  the  zygoma  (Fig.  257). 

The  treatment  of  naso-pharyngeal  pol- 
yps, or,  more  accurately,  of  all  the  above- 
mentioned  tumours  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  consists,  in  consideration  of  their 
pronounced  malignity,  in  their  earliest  pos- 
sible complete  extirpation.  The  removal  of  naso-pharyngeal  polyps 
is  sometimes  possible  without  preliminary  operation— by  means  of  the 
snare  of  the  galvano-cautery,  for  instance,  or  crushing  forceps,  or  the 
chisel.  Usually,  howe\er,  to  make  a  thorough  extirpation,  sufficient 
access  must  first  be  gained  to  the  starting  point  of  the  tumour  at  the 
base  of  the  skull.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  osteoplastic  resection 
of  the  superior  maxilla,  which  has  already  been  described  (page  355). 


Fig.  258. — Fibrous  polyp  of  the 
nasopharynx  (a  b)  with  sarcom- 
atous degeneration  and  perfora- 
tion of  the  skull  (d). 
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Kocher  performed  osteoplastic  resection  of  both  superior  maxillae  for 
recurrent  sarcoma  of  the  naso-pharynx. 

In  place  of  temporary  or  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  superior  max- 
illa for  naso-pharyngeal  polyps  with  retromaxillary  and  orbital  prolon- 
gations, which  is  not  without  danger,  Brans  recommends  removal  of  the 
naso-pharvngeal  portion  of  the  tumour  through  the  natural  passages,  and 
at  a  second  operation  extirpation  of  the  orbital  portion,  it  may  be,  by 
temporary  resection  of  the  malar  bone.  If  the  orbit  is  free,  an  oblique 
incision  with  a  slight  curve  backward  is  made  behind  the  outer  canthus 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  temporal  fossa  to  above  the  level  of  the 
corner  of  the  mouth.  A  horizontal  incision  meeting  this  first  one  is 
then  made  along  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma.  In  the  line  of  the 
first  incision  the  body  of  the  malar  bone  is  sawn  through  with  a  meta- 
carpal saw,  and  in  the  second  the  posterior  end  of  the  zygoma  is  divided 
with  the  chisel.  If  a  prolongation  of  the  tumour  has  entered  the  orbit, 
the  entire  malar  bone,  together  with  its  orbital  portion,  is  turned  out. 
For  this  purpose  a  vertical  incision  is  made,  beginning  one  centimetre 
behind  the  outer  canthus  with  a  slight  anterior  convexity,  and  a  horizon- 
tal incision  from  the  outer  canthus  along  the  zygoma  to  a  point  just  in 
front  of  the  ear.  The  bone  is  then  divided  at  three  places  :  (1)  Hori- 
zontally at  the  junction  of  the  malar  bone  with  the  frontal  bone  ;  (2) 
vertically  at  the  junction  with  the  superior  maxilla  through  the  infra- 
orbital fissure  ;  and,  finally,  (3)  at  the  posterior  end#of  the  zygoma. 

In  case  of  small  naso-pharyngeal  polyps  on  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  especially  in  case  of  tumours  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal 
wall,  complete  division  of  the  soft  palate  in  the  median  line,  after 
Manne,  is  often  sufficient ;  this  is  done  with  the  head  hanging  over 
the  table.  The  tumour  is  then  seized  with  a  Museux's  forceps  and  cut 
away  with  strong  scissors  curved  on  the  flat.  Haemorrhage  is  stopped 
by  compression,  and  the  pedicle  of  the  fibroma  is  thoroughly  cauter- 
ized. The  wound  in  the  palate  is  kept  open  for  several  days,  and  it 
finally  closes  spontaneously  or  the  edges  are  freshened  again,  if  neces- 
sary, and  united  by  suture  as  in  staphylorrhaphy  (see  page  404). 

Bockel  has  recommended  a  transverse  detachment  of  the  soft  palate 
at  its  base  instead  of  Mamie's  longitudinal  incision.  Nekton  made  a 
longitudinal  incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the  hard  palate  in  addition 
to  Bockel's  transverse  incision,  then  separated  the  soft  parts  from  the 
hard  palate  along  this  T-shaped  incision,  and  secured  sufficient  access 
to  the  tumour  through  the  horizontal  plates  of  the  palate  bones  and 
the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones.  Gussenbauer's 
method  is  more  practical.  He  divides  the  muco- periosteal  covering  of 
the  hard  palate  in  the  median  line,  and  detaches  both  muco-periosteal 
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halves  from  the  bone  as  far  as  the  alveolar  processes,  much  as  in  urano- 
plasty, and  finally  chisels  away  as  much  as  is  necessary  from  the  hard 
palate.  The  defects  caused  by  these  partial  or  complete  removals  of 
the  hard  palate  are  filled  in  again  later  by  a  new  growth  of  bone  after 
the  muco-periosteal  covering  has  united. 

Access  could  be  gained  to  the  base  of  the  tumour  through  the 
nose  in  accordance  with  the  methods  described  on  pages  280-282,  but 
these  operations  do  not  answer  for  extensive  tumours.  Koni<>-  has 
recommended  the  following  new  method  of  operating  from  the  nose 
upon  naso-pharyngeal  polyps  :  Division  of  the  nose  along  the  middle 
line  of  its  dorsum  to  the  right  or  left  side,  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  growth  in  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the  flaps  are  held  apart  by  sharp 
retractors.  The  nasal  cavity  is  then  sufficiently  dilated  by  introducing 
the  tinger.  Should  one  nostril,  owing  to  a  deviation  of  the  septum, 
f.»r  instance,  be  too  narrow,  the  other  nostril  is  used.  The  tumours 
are  now  forcibly  torn  away  by  means  of  large  and  strong  but  not  very 
sharp  spoons,  which  completely  till  the  breadth  of  the  nasal  fossa,  and 
which  are  controlled  by  the  forefinger  introduced  through  the  mouth 
behind  the  soft  palate.  For  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  method 
suffices,  according  to  Konig,  but  it  is  of  course  not  suited  for  extensive 
naso-pharyngeal  tumours  which  have  grown  into  the  antrum  of  High- 
more,  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  etc.  Furneaux  Jordan  has 
gained  access  to  the  right  or  left  bony  aperture  of  the  nose  (apertura 
pyriformis)  by  cutting  a  triangular  flap  from  the  upper  lip  and  the  ala 
nasi  on  that  side.  He  does  this  by  opening  the  nasal  cavity  on  one 
side  along  the  septum,  then  dividing  the  upper  lip  by  continuing  this 
incision  from  above  downward,  and  finally  raising  the  flap  and  retract- 
ing it  to  one  side.  The  methods  of  Jordan  and  Konig  may  be  combined 
in  a  practical  manner — e.  g.,  incision  through  the  skin  according  to 
Jordan,  and  the  remainder  of  the  operation  after  Konig. 

Besides  the  use  of  scissors  and  knife,  the  tumour  may  also  be  re- 
moved by  the  gal v an o -caustic  loop.  Ligation  and  the  ecraseur  are 
scarcely  used  at  present. 

Ciniselli,  Nelaton,  and  Bruns  have  also  recommended  electrolytic 
treatment  of  naso-pharyngeal  polyps — that  is,  the  introduction  of  nee- 
dles and  application  of  a  strong  electric  current  which  causes  the  tu- 
mour to  become  necrotic.  Voltolini,  C.  Michel,  and  Michelson  have 
also  seen  favourable  results  from  the  use  of  this  method. 

Inasmuch  as  after  puberty  these  tumours  sometimes  cease  to  grow, 
and  even  diminish  by  atrophy  and  disappear,  Gosselin  recommended 
the  excision  of  small  pieces  from  time  to  time  from  the  tumour  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  extensive  preliminary  operations  for  complete 
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removal  are  necessary  but  too  dangerous.  In  this  way  the  pain  at 
least  is  alleviated,  and  time  is  gained  until  after  puberty,  when  it 
is  possible  that  the  tumour  may  cease  to  grow. 

All  partial  extirpations  are  without  danger  and  easy  to  perform, 
but  they  are  harmful,  in  my  opinion,  inasmuch  as  the  tumours  usu- 
ally then  grow  mure  rapidly,  and  the  favourable  time  for  complete 
extirpation  is  lost.  The  latter  is  only  possible  when  sufficient  access 
to  the  base  of  the  tumour  is  secured,  and  this  is  best  accomplished  by 
osteoplastic  resection  of  the  upper  jaw  after  Langenbeck,  which  is  not 
dangerous  (see  page  356). 

Primary  carcinomata  of  the  pharynx  are  rare.  They  are  best  re- 
moved by  subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  with  resection  or  excision  of  the 
pharynx  (see  §  70). 

§  70.  Subhyoid  Pharyngotomy  and  Excision  of  the  Pharynx. — Pharyn- 
gotomy— that  is,  opening  the  pharynx  from  the  outside — is  most  com- 
monly performed  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  or  tumours  in  the 

pharynx  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  which  are  not  acces- 
sible from  the  mouth.  The 
pharynx  maybe  opened  from 
below  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  hyoid  bone  (subhyoid 
pharyngotomy)  or  from  the 
side.  Subhyoid  pharyngot- 
omy was  first  performed 
by  Malgaigne,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  foreign 
bodies  from  the  larynx  and 
tumours  of  the  epiglottis 
and  vocal  cords.  Malgaigne 
called  the  operation  subhy- 
oid laryngotomy,  but  Lang- 
enbeck proposed  the  name 
of  subhyoid  pharyngotomy, 
which  is  more  correct,  be- 


Fio.  259.— Subhyoid  pharyngotomy  (diagramatic). 


cause,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  and  not 
the  larynx  is  opened  in  performing  the  operation  (see  Fig.  259  a 
schematic  after  Roser).  This  operation  is  therefore  especially  well 
adapted  for  the  extirpation  of  tumours  of  the  lateral  and  posterior 
pharyngeal  walls,  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean 
folds,  as  well  as  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  pharynx  and 
larynx. 
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Ihietcr  says  with  truth  that  subhyoid  pharyngotomy  was  really  first 
invented  by  Buicides  who  try  to  cut  their  throats.  Suicides  place  the 
knife  by  special  preference  on  the  ponmm  Adami ;  the  blade  then 
glides  upward  between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  hyoid  bone,  and 
opens  the  pharyngeal  cavity  in  front  of  the  epiglottis  at  the  point 
designated  a  in  Fig.  259. 

Subhyoid  pharyngotomy  is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  A 
transverse  incision  through  the  skin  is  first  made  along  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  hyoid  bone  as  far  as  the  tips  of  the  greater  eornua.  After 
going  through  the  skin,  the  fascia  and  the  inner  border  of  the  pla- 
tvsma,  the  sterno-hyoid,  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles  are  divided,  and  the 
superior  laryngeal  artery  is  tied  if  necessary.  The  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane is  now  exposed,  and  is  opened  by  introducing  a  pointed  knife 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  carrying  it  obliquely  upward. 
In  order  that  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  divided  close  in  front  of 
the  epiglottis,  corresponding  to  the  fossa  glosso-epiglottica,  the  left 
forefinger  may  be  carried  there  from  within  the  mouth.  Through  the 
opening  that  has  been  made  the  membrane  is  then  detached  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  hyoid  bone  with  a  probe-pointed  knife.  Access 
to  the  pharynx  and  to  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  can  be  much  facili- 
tated, if  necessary,  by  dividing  the  greater  eornua  of  hyoid  bone  one  or 
two  centimetres  from  their  free  ends  with  scissors.  This  can  easily  be 
done  without  in  jury  to  the  lingual  artery  and  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve.  By  retracting  the  edges  of  the  wound  one  sees  the  epiglottis, 
and  can  conveniently  draw  it  out  through  the  wound  so  as  to  look  into 
the  larynx.  The  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  are  also  drawn  outward  at 
the  same  time,  and  if  one  separates  the  larynx  somewhat  from  the 
tongue,  the  lateral  and  posterior  walls  of  the  pharynx  can  be  thoroughly 
inspected.  Tumours  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx, 
of  the  epiglottis,  and  of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  can  be  con- 
veniently extirpated.  The  ascending  pharyngeal  artery,  if  cut,  should 
be  quickly  tied,  in  order  that  blood  may  not  flow  into  the  air  passages. 
Tumours  of  the  first  part  of  the  oesophagus  may  also  be  removed  by 
subhyoid  pharyngotomy  after  preliminary  tracheotomy  and  plugging 
of  the  trachea  has  been  performed.  For  excision  of  the  first  part  of 
the  oesophagus  a  second  longitudinal  excision  is  made  in  a  straight  or 
oblique  downward  direction  upon  the  side  on  which  most  of  the  tumour 
lies  (Iversen,  Kiister). 

In  consideration  of  the  narcosis  and  haemorrhage,  the  extirpation  of 
tumours  should  always  be  preceded  by  tracheotomy  and  the  entrance 
to  the  larynx  plugged  with  a  sponge  or  iodoform  gauze. 

After  excision  of  a  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  defect  will  be  allowed 
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to  granulate,  and  the  epiglottis  secured  in  its  normal  situation  by  suture, 
if  necessary.  By  packing  the  trachea  and  the  pharynx,  and  by  intro- 
ducing a  stomach  tube  for  feeding  the  patient,  aseptic  healing  is  most 
likely  to  be  secured,  and  suppurative  mediastinitis  and  aspiration- 
pneumonia  prevented. 

Lateral  Pharyngotomy. — Langenbeck  has  also  extirpated  carcinomata 
of  the  pharynx  from  the  side.  The  incision  through  the  skin  for  this 
lateral  extirpation  begins  on  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  midway  be- 
tween the  chin  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  runs  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion over  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  or  still  lower.  After  dividing  the  platysina  and  the  omo-hyoid, 
one  works  inward  carefully  at  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  lingual 
and  superior  thyroid  arteries  and  facial  vein  are  divided  between  two 
ligatures  and  the  two  branches  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  are  cut. 
After  detaching  the  two  tendons  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  mus- 
cles from  the  hyoid  bone  the  pharyngeal  cavity  is  opened.  Langenbeck 
has  performed  excision  of  a  carcinomatous  pharynx  in  this  way  in  three 
cases.  In  two  cases  it  was  also  necessary  to  remove  single  parts  of  the 
larynx  at  the  same  time.  All  three  patients  died  in  consequence  of 
the  operation,  one  living  fourteen  days.  Division  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  seems  to  favour  the  aspiration  of  pus  and  particles 
of  food  into  the  larynx.  Billroth  removed  both  the  pharynx  and 
larynx  for  carcinoma.  The  patient  died  six  weeks  later  of  posterior 
mediastinitis.  The  case  operated  upon  by  Gussenbauer  also  ended 
fatally.  It  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  whether,  in  cases  of  such  exten- 
sive  carcinomata,  permanent  recovery  is  to  be  obtained  by  removal  of 
the  larynx  and  pharynx,  inasmuch  as  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
deeper  regions  of  the  neck  and  in  the  mediastinum  are  always  already 
diseased. 

If  it  is  desired  to  remove  both  larynx  and  pharynx,  the  larynx 
should  be  extirpated  first  (see  §  106),  and  then  the  pharynx  in  the 
manner  just  described.  Low  tracheotomy  is  of  course  to  be  performed 
beforehand.  The  after-treatment  consists  here  also,  above  all,  in  pack- 
ing the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  in  feeding  the  patient  through 
the  stomach  tube.  After  extirpation  of  the  pharynx  one  may  im- 
mediately replace  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  according  to  Witzel, 
Hacker,  Iversen,  and  Poulsen,  by  turning  in  two  skin-naps,  and  about 
three  weeks  after  the  first  operation  one  may  form  the  anterior  pharyn- 
geal wall  in  a  similar  manner  by  means  of  two  naps  of  skin  with  the 
epidermic  surface  inward. 
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Examination  of  the  ear. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  auricle  :  Deformities. — Oto- 
plasty.— Injuries  and  inflammations. — Tumours. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  au- 
ditory canal:  Malformations. — Injuries  and  inflammations. — Collections  of  cerumen 
in  the  auditory  canal. — New  growths. — Foreign  bodies  in  the  ear  (auditory  canal 
and  middle  e;ir). — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  membrana  tympani  :  Malformations. 
— Injuries. — Tuberculosis. — New  growths. 

Injuries  and  inflammations  of  the  tympanum  :  Malformations. — Injuries. — In- 
flammations.— Neuroses. — New  growths. — Paracentesis  of  the  membrana  tympani 
and  other  operations  on  the  middle  ear. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  Eustachian 
tube. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  mastoid  process. — Trephining  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess.— Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  internal  ear  (labyrinth). — The  causes  of  death 
from  diseases  of  the  ear. 

The  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  every  physician.  It  is  especially  true  of  ear  troubles,  which  are  so 
frequent,  that  by  correct  diagnosis  and  treatment,  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  great  harm  may  be  prevented  and  many  a 
brilliant  success  achieved.  Lemcke,  for  example,  has  shown  that  two 
thirds  of  all  the  cases  of  deaf-mutism  that  have  been  occasioned  by 
disease  of  the  organ  of  hearing  could  have  been  prevented  by  proper 
treatment. 

We  can  here  give  only  a  very  brief  exposition  of  the  most  impor- 
tant injuries  and  diseases  of  the  ear,  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  surgical 
interest.  The  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Schwartze  in 
Deutsche  Chirurgie,  Lieferung  32,  is  most  warmly  recommended  to 
any  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  more  thoroughly  on  this  subject. 

§  71.  Examination  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing. — Examination  of  the 
ear  includes  otoscopy,  catheterization  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  Politzer's 
method  of  inflation,  auscultation  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  testing 
the  hearing  power.  Finally,  rhinoscopy  is  indispensable  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  diseases  of  the  ear,  especially  posterior  rhinoscopy. 

Otoscopy.— By  otoscopy  is  understood  mainly  the  inspection  of  the  audi- 
tory canal  and  the  membrana  tympani  by  moans  of  the  oar  speculum.  Ear 
specula  are  made  of  hard  India  rubber  or,  better,  of  silver,  and  usually  have 
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Fig.  260.— Aural  specula. 


the  form  shown  in  Fig.  260  a  and  h.  They  are  to  be  had,  as  a  rule,  in  three 
different  sizes.    In  order  to  be  able  to  observe  the  membrana  tympani  under 

the  influence  of  rarefaction  and  con- 
densation of  air  in  the  auditory  canal, 
Siegle  constructed  a  pneumatic  ear  spec- 
ulum, which  was  improved  by  Eysell, 
and  which,  in  brief,  consists  of  a  specu- 
lum with  an  India-rubber  tube  for  rare- 
fying and  condensing- air  in  the  auditory 
canal.  By  means  of  the  pneumatic  ear 
speculum  various  changes  ih  the  meni- 
brana tympani — e.  g\,  synechia,  relaxa- 
tion, atrophy — are  more  easily  recog- 
nised. 

Illumination  of  the  auditory  canal  and  the  membrana  tympani  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  concave  glass  mirror  having  a  hole  in  the  centre  with 
silver  mounting  and  a  wooden  handle  (see  Fig.  201).  If  one  does  not  wish 
to  hold  the  reflector  in  the  hand,  but  to  leave  the  latter  free,  a  mirror  with  a 
frontal  bandage  is  used  as  in  laryngoscopy  (see  §  101).  Ordinary  daylight 
or  an  artificial  light  (gas,  petroleum  lamp,  etc.)  serves  for  illumination  of  the 
auditory  canal  and  the  tympanic  membrane.  Direct  sunlight  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  it  is  too  blinding.  Drummond's  calcium  light  and  the  electric  light  may 
also  be  dispensed  with,  as  well  as  complicated  illumi- 
nation apparatus — e.  g.,  the  so-called  otoscope,  in  which 
ear  speculum  and  i^eflector  are  combined  in  one  instru- 
ment. 

The  Technique  of  Otoscopy.— To  overcome  the  cur- 
vature of  the  auditory  canal,  the  auricle  is  first  drawn 
backward  and  upward,  less  frequently  directly  back- 
ward or  backward  and  downward,  depending  on  the 
curve  in  each  case.  While  the  auricle  is  thus  held  with 
one  hand  the  ear  speculum  is  pushed  with  a  slight  rota- 
ting movement  and  painlessly  into  the  auditory  canal 
with  the  other  hand,  until  it  rests  firmly  of  itself.  The 
auricle  and  speculum  are  then  held  with  one  hand,  the 
auricle  with  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  and  the  specu- 
lum with  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  other  hand  holds 
the  reflector.  If  one  wishes  to  keep  one  hand — the 
right,  for  instance— free  for  operating,  the  reflector  with 
frontal  bandage  may  be  used,  as  has  been  said,  or  re- 
flector, speculum,  and  auricle  may  be  held  with  the 

left  hand,  the  reflector  being  grasped  with  thumb  and  forefinger,  the  ear 
speculum  held  in  place  with  the  middle  finger  and  the  auricle  drawn  back- 
ward and  upward  with  the  remaining  fingers.  The  auricle  may  also  be  drawn 
hack- ward  and  upward  by  an  assistant  or  by  the  patient  himself. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  membrana  tympani  to  a  second  ob- 
server, Hi  nton  invented  his  demonstrat  ion  auriscope,  with  which  two  persons 
can  see  at  the  same  time.  It  is  simpler  to  use  a  plane  mirror  with  sunlight, 
after  Lucae.    In  the  plane  mirror  the  second  observer,  when  in  a  suitable  po- 
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sition  turned  from  the  light,  sees  the  inverted  image  of  the  memhrane.  A 
small  adjustable  plane  mirror  may  also  be  placed  in  the  ocular  end  of  the  ear 
speculum  and  the  illumination  of  the  membrane  then  be  accomplished  with 
an  ordinary  concave  mirror  (G-runfeld). 

The  auditory  canal  has  frequently  to  be  irrigated  carefully  and  without 
strong  pressure  with  lukewarm  water  or,  better,  with  a  warm  three-quarters- 
of-one  per-cent  solution  of  common  salt,  and  then  carefully  dried  with  small 
pieces  of  sterilized  gauze  which  are  wound  about  a  pair  of  angular  forceps 
(Fig.  2(52).  Vertigo,  vomiting,  and  even  fainting  are 
easily  occasioned  by  rough  irrigation  of  the  auditory 
canal. 

The  normal  appearance  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
as  it  presents  itself  on  inspection,  is  as  follows  :  Under 
illumination  with  reflected  daylight  it  has  a  pearl-gray 
colour,  while  by  artificial  light  it  has  a  more  reddish 
appearance.  The  border  of  the  membrane,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  sulcus  tympani,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
more  or  less  broad  line.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  mem- 
brane our  sees  shining  through,  the  manubrium  of  the 
malleus  running  from  above  and  in  front  downward 
and  backward,  and  on  its  upper  end  the  processus  brevis 
is  visible  as  a  small  white  protuberance.  In  the  ante- 
rior lower  quadrant  of  the  membrane  the  so-called 

"cone  of  rays"  is  perceptible,  the  apex  of  which  is  di-     FlG-  262;~ Angular ibr- 
*    _  .  ,  ceps  tor  the  external 

rected  toward  the  centre  of  the  membrane.   This    cone        auditory  meatus. 

of  rays  ,1  is  conditioned  upon  the  curvature  and  upon 

the  inclination  of  the  membrane  to  the  axis  of  the  auditory  canal  (Wilde, 
•  Politzer). 

The  membrani  tympani  is  not  a  flat,  perfectly  level  membrane,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  tension  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  is  externally  con- 
cave and  funnel-shaped,  the  greatest  concavity  being  at  about  its  centre 
("umbo").  The  anterior  lower  portion  is  externally  more  convex.  The 
membrane  does  not  stand  perpendicularly  but  obliquely  with  reference  to 
the  auditory  canal,  forming  with  the  lower  wall  of  the  latter  an  acute 
angle  and  with  the  upper  and  posterior  walls  an  obtuse  angle  of  about  140° 
(Troltsch). 

The  normal  membrane  is  but  slightly  transparent.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  is  so  transparent  that  a  skilled  observer  sees,  under  good  illumina- 
tion, the  promontorium,  the  long  process  of  the  incus,  the  dark  spot  repre- 
senting the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  even  the  chorda  tympani. 

The  degree  of  convexity,  the  inclination,  colour,  and  transparency  of  the 
membrane,  are,  moreover,  very  different  in  different  individuals. 

It  requires  long  practice  before  one  can  make  a  satisfactory  examination 
or  rightly  interpret  what  one  has  seen. 

Of  other  methods  of  examining  the  ear,  catheterization  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  is  especially  to  be  mentioned.  Special  credit  is  due  to  Cleland  and 
Deleau  for  the  introduction  of  catheterization  into  practice. 

Catheterization  of  the  Eustachian  Tube.— By  catheterization  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  is  understood  the  introduction  of  a  bent  tube  of  silver  or  hard 
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India  rubber— the  Eustachian  catheter,  so  called  (see  Fig-.  2(53) — through  the 
lower  meatus  of  the  nose  into  the  pharyngeal  opening  of  the  tube  (see 
Fig.  204). 

The  Eustachian  catheter  is  grasped  like  a  writing  pen  so  that  the  curved, 
beaklike  end  is  directed  downward.  The  tip  of  the  nose  is  slightly  elevated 
with  the  left  hand,  and  the 
catheter  is  t hen  pushed  slowly 
and  carefully  along  the  floor 
of  the  nasal  cavity  from  the 
nostril  as  far  as  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall.  It  is  then 
drawn  somewhat  back  from 
this  wall  until  the  posterior 
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Fig.  263. — Eustachian  catheters  of 
two  different  sizes. 

surface  of  the  soft  palate  is  felt  with  the  beak  of  the  catheter.  The  beak, 
which  now  lies  behind  the  soft  palate,  is  then  turned  outward  and  upward 
for  from  a  quarter  to  three  eighths  of  a  circumference,  so  that  the  ring  upon 
the  handle  of  the  catheter  (see  Fig.  203)  is  directed  toward  the  outer  canthus 
of  the  eye.  Swallowing  movements  assist  the  entrance  of  the  catheter  into 
the  pharyngeal  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube  (see  Fig.  204). 

What  are  the  indications  that  the  catheter  lies  properly  in  the  Eustachian 
tube  ? 

After  successful  catheterization  of  the  tube  the  ring  of  the  catheter,  as  has 
been  said,  must  be  directed  toward  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye  and  the  beak 
of  the  catheter  is  fixed  so  that  it  can  neither  be  turned  forward  or  backward 
norany  farther  in  an  upward  direction.  Speaking  and  swallowing  should  not 
be  interfered  with  by  the  catheter,  and  the  latter  moves  when  the  patient  swal- 
lows. Finally,  surgeon  and  patient  plainly  hear  in  the  tympanum  the  air 
blown  into  the  catheter  if  the  latter  is  in  proper  position. 

In  performing  catheterization  one  must  especially  see  to  it  that  the  cathe- 
ter does  not  leave  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  that  it  does  not  finally 
make  its  way  into  Rosenmuller's  fossa  instead  of  the  tube. 

In  exceptional  cases,  where  the  introduction  of  the  Eustachian  catheter 
through  the  nose  is  impossible,  catheterization  of  the  tube  may  be  undertaken 
from  within  the  mouth. 

Catheterization  is  of  the  greatest  importance  from  a  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic standpoint.  It  makes  possible  one  of  the  most  important  methods  of 
examining  the  organ  of  hearing— viz..  auscultation  of  the  tympanum. 

In  auscultation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  use  is  made  of  an  India-rubber  tube 
about  seventy  or  eighty  centimetres  long  and  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
limetres in  diameter.  The  ends  of  this  tube  are  introduced  into  the  auditory 
canal  of  the  physician  and  of  the  patient. 


Fig.  264. — Catheterization  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
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Inflation  of  the  Typanum.— For  blowing  air  into  the  catheter  or  through 
the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  so-called  air  douche,  a 
simple  India-rubber  bag,  is  best,  or  a  double  bag.  In  place  of  this  band 
douche,  a  tread  bag  which  lies  upon  the  floor  may  be  used.  By  means  of  the 
India-rubber  bag  the  air  is  driven  into  the  tympanic  cavity  in  jerks.  For  a 
move  powerful  injection  of  air  or  for  a  constant  air  pressure  of  from  three 
tenths  to  four  tenths  atmospheres  within  the  middle  ear,  Schwartze  recom- 
mends the  compression  pump  after  Troltsch. 

The  tympanic  membrane  is  set  in  motion  by  the  air  douche  and  caused  to 
bulge  outward  in  the  direction  of  the  auditory  canal. 

We  will  speak  later  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  air  douche,  especially 
for  the  removal  of  secretions  in  diseases  of  the  middle  ear. 

The  crepitant  rales  which  are  heard  in  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tym- 
panum of  the  patient  in  connection  with  the  air  douche  are  very  different, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  disease.  Under  normal  conditions  a  blow- 
ing noise  is  heard  in  the  middle  ear,  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the  air 
against  the  walls  of  the  tube  and  the  tympanic  cavity.  In  case  of  catarrh  of 
the  middle  ear  one  hears  line  rales  if  serous  fluid  is  present,  whereas  coarse 
rales  indicate  fluids  of  a  thicker  consistence  in  the  tube  and  middle  ear,  and 
dry  crackling  rales  indicate  a  tough  exudative  coating  without  much  fluid, 
and  are  similar  to  the  friction  sounds  heard  in  dry  pleurisy.  In  case  of  per- 
foration of  the  tympanic  membrane  one  hears  chiefly  a  characteristic  sibilant 
or  hissing  rale — the  so-called  perforation  rale.  An  experienced  person  can 
usually  easily  distinguish  the  nearer  crepitant  rales 
in  the  tympanic  cavity  from  those  in  the  Eustachian 
tube,  which  are  more  remote. 

Vertigo,  nausea,  and  fainting  should  be  mentioned 
as  among  the  possible  contingencies  attending  cathe- 
terization or  the  air  douche.  In  case  of  pathological 
changes  in  the  tympanic  membrane  (atrophy,  thin- 
ning, softening),  it  may  be  perforated  by  too  strong 
pressure.  Traumatic  emphysema  of  the  pharynx  may 
result  from  air  becoming  forced  into  the  submucous 
cellular  tissue  after  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane 
by  the  beak  of  the  catheter  or  from  ulceration.  This 
traumatic  emphysema  of  the  pharynx  usually  disap- 
pears in  a  few  days.  If  the  emphysema  extends  to  the 
entrance  to  the  larynx  and  causes  marked  discomfort, 
Schwartze  advises  that  the  tense  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx  be  superficially  opened  with  the  finger. 

Schwartze  mentions  two  deaths  from  oedema  of  the 
pression  of  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  in  emphysema  of  the  pharynx, 
necessary,  tracheotomy  should  be  performed. 

As  substitutes  for  catheterization  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  air  douche 
which  is  combined  with  it,  we  have  the  methods  of  Valsalva  and  Politzer. 

Valsalva's  method  consists  in  forced  expiration,  the  mouth  and  nose  being 
closed.  In  this  way  the  air  in  the  middle  ear  is  suddenly  condensed  and  the 
tympanic  membrane  bulges  outward  in  the  direction  of  the  auditory  canal. 
In  case  of  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  exuded  material  may  be 


Fig.  265.  —  Tndi;i- rubber 
bag  for  inflation  of  the 
tympanum. 
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driven  from  the  tympanum  into  the  auditory  canal.  This  method  has,  in 
general,  but  slight  practical  value. 

Politzer's  method,  on  the  other  hand,  is  widely  used.  It  consists  in  less- 
ening the  resistance  in  the  Eustachian  tube  by  the  act  of  swallowing,  and 

then  in  compressing  from  the  nose  the  air  in  the 
naso-pharyngeal  space  which  is  shut  off  by  the 
,ici  of  swallowing.  For  accomplishing  this,  use 
is  made  of  an  India-rubber  bag  with  a  tube  of 
the  same  material  which  is  provided  with  an  in- 
sertion piece  shaped  like  an  olive  or  an  acorn 
and  made  of  horn  or  wood  (see  Fig.  266).  The 
latter  is  introduced  into  the  nostril,  which  is 
then  pressed  air-tight  over  the  insertion  piece 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  While  the  pa- 
tient swallows,  the  air  is  forced  with  the  right 
hand  out  of  the  bag  into  the  nasal  cavity  and 
on  into  the  Eustachian  tube.  In  place  of  the 
simple  India-rubber  bag.  double  ones  are  also  in 
use.  Politzers  method  is  of  great  value  from  a 
therapeutic  standpoint.  It  is  a  very  simple 
way  of  giving  air  douches. 

If  the  air  douche  meets  with  an  obstruction 
within  the  Eustachian  tube  and  is  not  heard  at 
all  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  a  probe  should  be 
passed  into  the  tube  in  order  that  one  may  in- 
form himself  with  regard  to  its  permeability. 
Catgut  is  used  for  probing  the  tube,  or  laminaria  bougies  which  swell  up, 
and  especially  black  bougies  of  the  same  material  as  the  English  urethral 
bougies.    The  latter  are  most  frequently  used  and  may  be  had  in  six  dif- 
ferent sizes. 

For  therapeutic  purposes — e.  g.,  in  case  of  stenosis  of  the  tube — the  lami- 
naria  bougies  are  very  serviceable.  They  are  sterilized  in  a  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  before  use,  then  besmeared  with  glycerin  and  introduced. 

All  these  probes  are  introduced  through  the  Eustachian  catheter  lying  in 
the  pharyngeal  opening  of  the  tube.  Under  normal  conditions  the  probe 
makes  its  way  easily  as  far  as  the  isthmus  of  the  tube,  but  generally  meets 
with  an  obstruction  here  which  may  be  overcome  by  moving  it  backward 
and  forward  and  rotating  it.  so  that  it  can  then  be  very  easily  introduced  as 
far  as  the  tympanic  opening  of  the  tube.  It  must  not  be  pushed  beyond  this. 
The  probe  must  always  be  introduced  very  gently  and  cautiously,  to  prevent 
any  injury. 

In  case  of  obstructions  in  the  tube  from  pathological  conditions  the  probe 
should  not  be  forced  in  at  a  single  trial,  but  should  be  introduced  at  intervals, 
and  the  attempt  made  to  push  it  gradually  and  cautiously  forward  to  the  tym- 
panic opening  of  the  tube. 

Posterior  rhinoscopy,  which  has  been  more  particularly  described  in  §  39, 
pages  266-268.  is  indispensable  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  ear.  By 
this  method  of  examination  various  diseases  of  the  naso-pharynx,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tube,  may  be  recognised. 


Fig.  266.— Politzer's  inflation 
bag. 
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Tests  of  the  Hearing  Power.— Finally,  tests  of  the  hearing  power  form 
one  of  the  methods  of  examining  the  ear.  The  watch,  speech,  and  the 
timing  fork  are  used  in  testing  the  hearing  power  of  patients.  Speech  is 
nu.st  commonly  employed  in  the  form  of  whispered  words.  The  other  ear 
is  of  course  to  be  closed.  A  striking  disproportion  is  often  observed  between 
the  distinctness  with  which  the  watch  and  whispered  words  are  heard— 
e.  g.,  whispering  is  heard  from  a  much  greater  distance  than  the  watch,  or 
the  reverse.  The  use  of  tuning  forks  for  testing  the  conduction  of  sound 
through  the  bones  of  the  head  (cranio-tympanic  conduction)  is  of  great 
diagnostic  importance.  After  the  tuning  fork  has  been  struck,  its  handle 
is  placed  upon  different  parts  of  the  skull  and  the  patient's  perception  of 
the  tones  determined  for  each  ear.  The  tones  of  the  tuning  fork  for  in- 
Stance,  are  heard  only  or  more  distinctly  in  the  ear  that  is  alone  or  more 
seriously  diseased,  in  case  of  defect  in  the  apparatus  for  conducting  sound. 
If,  in  ease  of  deafness  on  one  side,  the  patient  hears  the  tones  of  the  tuning 
fork  transmitted  along  the  skull  only  in  the  sound  ear,  the  auditory  nerve 
—that  is,  the  perceptive  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing— is  diseased.  Complete 
deafness  in  one  ear,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  excitability  of  the  termi- 
nations of  the  auditory  nerve,  surely  exists  if,  for  example,  the  handle  of 
the  vibrating  tuning  fork  is  (irmly  placed  in  the  auditory  canal  of  the  deaf 
ear  and  the  tone  is  heard  only  by  the  ear  of  the  other  side.  From  the  ex- 
amples that  have  been  given  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  cranio-tympanic  con- 
duction of  sound  by  means  of  the  tuning  fork  is,  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  great  diagnostic  value,  and  is  useful  in  detecting  simulation.  To  prove  the 
latter,  one  may  proceed  as  follows  :  In  case  of  professed  deafness  in  one  ear 
the  sound  ear  may  be  closed  with  cotton  or  with  the  finger  and  the  vibrating 
tuning  fork  then  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  patient's  head.  If  the  latter 
affirms  that  he  does  not  hear  the  tone  of  the  fork  at  all,  not  even  in  the  ear 
that  is  closed,  he  is  malingering.  Schwartze  gives  various  other  methods  for 
detecting  simulation— the  following,  for  example  :  The  sound  ear  is  plugged 
with  cotton  or  with  the  finger,  and  if  the  patient  asserts  that  he  does  not  hear 
words  spoken  in  a  loud  or  only  moderately  loud  tone,  he  is  exaggerating  or 
feigning  his  deafness.  A  double  ear  trumpet  whose  conducting  tubes,  when 
applied  to  the  ears,  are  alternately  compressed  or  closed  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  patient,  is  also  effective.  If  complete  deafness  in  both  ears  is 
feigned,  proof  of  simulation  is  often  difficult.  Schwartze  has  also  suggested 
several  methods  of  procedure  in  this  case,  especially  continued  observation, 
chloroform  narcosis,  intoxication,  addressing  the  patient  as  he  awakes  from 
sleep,  etc.  The  chief  thing  in  case  of  possible  simulation  is  always  a  careful 
examination  of  the  ear. 

Ear  Trumpets.— Intelligent  deaf  persons  gradually  learn  better  and  better 
to  infer  the  word  from  the  movements  of  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  To  aid 
those  who  hear  with  difficulty,  hearing  apparatus  and  ear  trumpets  are  in 
use.  Duncker's  ear  tube,  for  instance,  is  especially  serviceable.  Dr.  Asela  n- 
dorf,  of  Wiesbaden,  constructed  an  ear  trumpet  which  sits  (irmly  in  the  audi- 
tory canal  and  which  Schwartze  has  described  in  the  Deutsche  Chirurgie, 
Lieferung  32,  page  409.  There  are  also  apparatus  for  correcting  an  un  favour- 
able position  of  the  auricle.  Many  deaf  persons  help  their  hearing  by  placing 
the  hand  behind  the  auricle  and  bending  it  somewhat  forward. 
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In  case  of  loss  of  the  auricle,  otoplasty  is  indicated,  or  artificial  ears  of 
papier-mache,  metal,  or  other  material  may  be  resorted  to.  If  the  conduction 
of  sound  is  interrupted  in  the  tympanum,  an  artificial  tympanic  membrane 
is  often  of  use  (see  §§  75,  70,  Diseases  of  the  Middle  Ear). 

§72.  Malformations,  Injuries,  and  Diseases  of  the  Auricle. — We  have 
already  become  acquainted  in  part  with  disturbances  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  auricle  in  our  study  of  Malformations  of  the  Face  (see  §  25, 
page  183).    They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  no  surgical  importance. 

1  mention  briefly  here,  in  addition,  absence  of  the  auricle  on  one 
or  both  sides,  partial  defects  in  the  same,  congenital  smallness  (microty) 
and  the  opposite,  abnormally  large  ears  (macroty),  which  are  occasion- 
ally observed  in  idiots.  Double  auricles  have  been  repeatedly  observed. 
Langer  and  Wilde,  for  instance,  verified  cases  of  four  auricles.  In 
Wilde's  case  two  were  in  normal  position  and  two  were  situated  lower 
down  on  the -neck.  We  mentioned  on  page  189  auricular  appendages 
consisting  of  skin,  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  cartilage,  situated 
in  front  of  the  tragus,  for  instance,  on  the  lobule  of  the  ear  or  on 
the  neck. 

Stenosis  and  atresia  of  the  auditory  canal  are  often  combined  with 
branchial  fistula  of  the  neck,  cleft  palate,  and  semilateral  atrophy  of 
the  face,  and  are  conditioned  upon  disturbances  attending  the  closure 
of  the  first  branchial  cleft. 

Congenital  fistula  of  the  ear  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  residuum  of  the 
first  branchial  cleft.  The  fistula  lies,  for  the  most  part,  in  front  of  the 
ear  above  the  tragus,  or  in  the  lobule.  It  is  often  bilateral  and  com- 
bined with  fistulae  of  the  neck.  A  congenital  fistula  of  the  ear  some- 
times communicates  with  the  middle  ear  or  the  pharynx. 

The  treatment  of  the  malformations  that  have  been  mentioned  is 
very  varied.  Some  of  them— such  as  the  fistulae,  for  examples-require 
no  special  treatment. 

In  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  auricle,  cuneiform  pieces  may  be 
excised.  Auricular  appendages  should  also  be  extirpated  if  they  occa- 
sion deformity.  If  the  ears  stand  out  noticeably  from  the  head,  the 
application  of  an  elastic  pad  is  to  be  recommended,  or  excision  of  a 
fairly  long  elliptical  strip  of  skin  along  the  insertion  of  the  auricle  with 
subsequent  suture.  In  case  of  rigid  cartilage,  an  elliptical  piece  of  the 
same  must  be  removed  at  the  same  time. 

In  congenital  or  acquired  defects,  or  complete  absence  of  the  auri- 
cle, the  attempt  may  be  made  to  overcome  the  partial  or  total  defect 
by  means  of  a  plastic  operation. 

Otoplasty.— The  results  of  otoplasty  are  as  yet  altogether  unsatisfac- 
tory, which  is  easy  to  understand,  in  consideration  of"  the  complicated 
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structure  of  the  auricle.  The  new  ear,  which  may  be  made  by  raising 
a  flap  of  the  skin  lying  behind  the  ear,  always  remains  a  shapeless  lump 
of  flesh.  Kuhnt  secured  a  good  result  in  one  case  by  the  following 
method:  He  marked  out  a  large  flap  shaped  like  the  auricle,  which 
included  the  remains  of  the  cartilaginous  auditory  canal,  and  separated 
it  from  the  skull  down  to  the  periosteum.  He  then  cut  two  peduncu- 
lated tongue-shaped  flaps,  one  from  the  cheek  above  and  the  other 
from  the  neck  region  below,  which  were  turned  down  into  the  defect 
made  by  raising  the  flap  that  formed  the  ear  in  such  a  way  that  their 
epidermic  surfaces  were  opposite  the  wound  surface  of  the  new  auri- 
cle. The  rest  of  the  skull  wound  was  covered  by  skin-grafting.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  ear  was  afterward  covered  with  a  flap  from 
the  upper  arm,  by  which  means  it  acquired  suflicient  thickness  and 
more  support. 

Artificial  ears  of  papier-mache  or  metal  are  often  preferable  to  oto- 
plasty, or  the  defect  is  concealed  if  possible  by  some  method  of  arrang- 
ing the  hair.  Single  portions  of  the  ear,  on  the  contrary — the  upper 
part,  for  instance,  the  border  and  lobule — can  be  well  replaced  by  flaps 
taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  After  the  flap  has  healed  in  place 
the  pedicle  is  detached  and  the  flap  is  then  modelled  by  the  excision  of 
portions  of  skin  and  suture. 

Injuries. — Owing  to  the  exposed  position  of  the  auricle,  injuries  are 
not  infrequent,  especially  those  arising  from  cuts,  stabs,  punctures, 
shooting,  and  biting.  Punctures  arise  most  frequently  from  the  use 
of  earrings.  Death  even  has  occurred  from  gangrene  of  the  ear  and 
trismus  (Hufeland  and  Altschul).  Cicatricial  keloid  not  infrequently 
results  from  such  punctures  in  the  lobule.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
cleft  by  tearing  earrings  out.  This  is  easily  remedied  by  freshening 
and  suturing  the  edges  of  the  cleft. 

Partial  detachments  of  the  auricle  generally  heal  very  well  if  care- 
fully sutured  with  antiseptic  precautions. 

If  the  auricle  is  entirely  lost,  otoplasty  (see  above)  may  be  per- 
formed in  suitable  cases,  or  artificial  ears  of  papier-mache  or  metal  may 
be  used,  if  the  defect  can  not  be  hidden  by  arrangement  of  the  hair. 

The  cicatricial  contractions  that  sometimes  occur  after  burning  the 
ear  are  best  prevented  by  transplantation  of  skin. 

Subcutaneous  injuries  or  contusions  of  the  ear,  arise  from  pulling 
upon  the  ear,  kicks,  blows,  etc.,  and  are  attended  with  more  or  less 
effusion  of  blood,  which,  as  a  rule,  gradually  disappears. 

Fractures  of  the  elastic  ear  cartilage  are,  according  to  Schwartze,  rare. 

The  othematoma  (hematoma)  of  the  ear  is  of  special  interest.  The 
effusion  of  blood  lies  between  the  perichondrium  and  the  cartilage, 
SO 
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most  frequently  in  the  concavity  of  the  auricle.  Othematoma  is  ob- 
served most  often  in  the  insane,  especially  in  cases  of  paralytic  demen- 
tia, but  it  also  occurs  in  healthy  individuals.  There  is  not  always  a 
preceding  traumatism.  In  cases  that  are  not  traumatic,  it  is  caused  by 
a  degeneration  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  with  softening  and  liquefac- 
tion of  the  ground  substance,  and  with  secondary  haemorrhage.  Simi-  * 
lar  blood  effusions  occur  also  in  the  nasal  cartilage  (nasal  hematoma). 
The  effusion  of  blood  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  this  is  often  attended 
by  its  calcification.    Inflammation  and  suppuration  seldom  occur. 

Schwartze  recommends,  in  accordance  with  W.  Meyer's  suggestion, 
the  use  of  bandages  that  exert  pressure,  and  massage,  in  cases  of  oth- 
ematoma, in  order  to  accelerate  the  absorption,  and  so  far  as  possible 
to  avoid  deformity  of  the  auricle.  If  necessary,  the  effusion  may  be 
removed  by  aseptic  incision,  with  subsequent  aseptic  dressing. 

Inflammations  of  the  Auricle  are  similar  to  those  that  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Acute  and  chronic  eczema  is  some- 
what common,  especially  in  children  with  otorrhcea.  In  very  chronic 
cases  these  eczemata  lead  to  hypertrophy  and  deformity  of  the  auricle, 
and  sometimes  involve  the  auditory  canal,  so  that — very  rarely  indeed, 
to  be  sure — erosion  and  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  occur. 

The  treatment  of  eczema  of  the  auricle  is  the  same  as  for  ordinary 
eczema  of  the  skin — viz.,  unguentum  diachylon  and  powdering  witli 
amylum  and  zinc  oxide  (equal  parts,  or  5  to  1).  Any  crusts  that  may 
be  present  should  be  softened  beforehand  with  olive  oil  and  lukewarm 
water.  The  more  the  eczema  is  protected  from  moisture  the  more 
quickly  it  heals.  Oleum  rusci  also  and  occasional  cauterization  with 
nitrate  of  silver  in  solid  form  or  in  solution  are  advantageous. 

Eczema  of  the  auditory  canal  is  also  treated  with  unguentum 
diachylon  or  salicylic  ointment.  Dusting  powders  are  to  be  avoided 
in  ease  otorrhcea  exists,  as  they  cause  retention  of  pus  in  the  tym- 
panic cavity. 

In  every  case  of  eczema  the  otorrhcea  must  be  treated  according  to 
general  rules  (see  §  76,  pages  464,  465  ff.,  Diseases  of  the  Tympanic 
Cavity). 

Phlegmonous  inflammations  of  the  auricle  occur  especially  after 
traumatism.  They  seldom  terminate  in  gangrene.  The  treatment  fol- 
lows general  rules — ice  externally,  incisions,  etc.  In  the  application  of 
ice,  the  auditory  canal  is  to  be  carefully  closed  with  cotton,  as  other- 
wise inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  may  easily  occur. 

Acute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  perichondrium  sometimes 
leads  to  exfoliation  of  the  cartilage  ;  not  extensively,  however,  as  a  rule, 
so  that  disfiguration  of  the  auricle  does  not  result.    Chronic  perichon- 
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<lritis  is  sometimes  tubercular.  Primary,  acute,  and  chronic  forms  of 
perichondritis  are  characterized  by  swelling  of  the  auricle,  with  only 
slight  involvement  of  the  skin. 

The  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  perichondritis  conforms  to 
general  principles.  Ice,  for  example,  is  used  in  acute  perichondritis, 
and  warm  poultices  in  the  chronic  form.  In  case  of  fluctuation,  or 
even  earlier,  an  incision  should  he  made,  and  in  case  of  tuberculosis  the 
sharp  spoon  is  used. 

Inflammation  sometimes  results  from  freezing:  the  auricle,  which 
often  continues  during  one's  whole  life,  being  especially  noticeable 
during  the  change  from  cold  to  warm  weather.  In  a  warm  room  or  in 
summer  there  is  itching,  with  the  formation  of  nodules  and  hypersemia, 
going  on  to  the  formation  of  vesicles  and  ulcers.  For  these  inflamma- 
tions after  frostbite,  tincture  of  iodine,  solution  of  gutta-percha  in 
chloroform,  and  injection  of  ergotine  or  absolute  alcohol  are  to  be  rec- 
ommended.   Ulcers  are  treated  according  to  general  rules. 

Neuroses  of  the  auricle  are  very  rare,  according  to  Romberg  and  Schwartze. 
Isolated  spastic  contractions  of  the  auricle  have  been  observed,  the  other 
parts  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  not  participating.  In  such  cases  both  ears 
are  drawn  up  and  down  with  great  rapidity  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
Wolff  saw  tonic  spasm  of  the  auricle  in  which  it  was  bent  backward.  Neu- 
ralgia, itching,  and  anaesthesia  have  been  observed— e.  g.,  in  deafness  due  to 
a  central  cause. 

Tumours  of  the  Auricle. — Fibromata  occur  on  the  auricle  especially 
in  the  form  of  cicatricial  keloids  in  connection  with  punctures  of  the 
lobule.  Chondromata,  lipomata,  myxomata,  and  sarcomata  have  been 
very  seldom  seen,  angeiomata  somewhat  oftener.  Cirsoid  aneurism  also 
occurs  on  the  posterior  auricular  artery,  and  such  patients  are  tor- 
mented by  sounds  in  the  ear.  Epitheliomata  of  a  nodular  or  ulcerat- 
ing form  are  not  uncommon. 

Among  cystic  tumours  of  the  auricle,  the  dermoid  cysts  filled  with 
epidermisand  hair,  which  arise  from  an  inversion  of  embryonic  skin, 
are  worthy  of  notice.  They  are  caused  by  disturbances  of  develop- 
ment in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  branchial  arch.  Their  favourite  place 
is  in  front  of  the  ear,  in  the  temporal  region,  or  behind  the  ear.  Re 
tention  tumours  or  cysts  are  also  to  be  mentioned,  especially  those  of 
the  sebaceous  glands  (atheromata),  which  are  fairly  common.  Gum- 
mata  also  have  been  occasionally  seen  on  the  auricle. 

The  removal  of  tumours  of  the  auricle  conforms  to  general  rules. 
In  case  of  angeioma,  repeated  punctures  with  Pacpielin's  thermo-cau- 
tery  are  to  be  recommended,  with  ligation  of  the  afferent  vessel  if 
necessary.    The  surest  step  is  always  extirpation  of  the  angeioma  if  it 
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is  possible.  The  same  course  is  to  be  pursued  in  case  of  cirsoid  aneu- 
rism, together  with  ligation  of  the  afferent  vessel,  or  of  all  the  branches 
supplying  this  area. 

§  7 3.  Malformations,  Injuries,  and  Diseases  of  the  External  Auditory 
Canal.— Among  disturbances  in  the  development  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal  I  will  mention  especially  congenital  atresia,  which  is  usually 
combined  with  malformation  of  the  auricle  and  tympanic  cavity.  In 
congenital  atresia  either  a  blind  cartilaginous  auditory  canal,  closed  by 
a  membrane  or  bone,  is  found,  or  instead  of  the  auditory  canal  there  is 
a  compact  mass  of  bone  which  frequently  has  a  depression  in  the  place 
of  the  external  opening.  In  a  third  class  of  cases  the  auditory  canal 
is  obliterated  by  an  abnormal  growth  of  the  soft  parts. 

It  may  also  happen  that  there  is  only  an  apparent  obliteration  of 
the  auditory  canal,  inasmuch  as  a  small  canal  leads  from  the  latter  to 
the  tympanic  membrane;  or,  finally,  there  is  only  a  narrowing  of  the 
auditory  canal,  caused  by  a  projecting  membrane  in  the  form  of  a  ring 
or  partition.  Those  cases  only  admit  of  operative  treatment  in  which 
the  auditory  canal  is  closed  by  a  growth  of  skin  from  both  sides.  In 
such  cases  the  skin  is  either  excised  in  a  circular  form  or  simply  divided 
and  laminaria  inserted.  In  case  of  stenosis  of  the  canal,  dilatation 
should  be  carefully  undertaken. 

Injuries  of  the  auditory  canal  are  as  a  rule  without  danger,  provided 
the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  internal  parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing 
are  not  harmed.  Serious  complications  are,  however,  possible  even 
after  injury  to  the  auditory  canal  alone,  especially  cellulitis,  periostitis, 
secondary  disease  of  the  mastoid  process,  and,  in  exceptional  cases, 
death  from  suppurative  meningitis. 

Fractures  of  the  bony  wall  of  the  auditory  canal  are  most  fre- 
quent in  the  anterior  portion,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  or  a  fall  upon 
the  chin,  and  are  combined  with  fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
temporal  bone.  In  case  of  the  action  of  great  violence  the  condyloid 
process  of  the  inferior  maxilla  may  be  displaced  into  the  middle  fossa 
of  the  skull.  Fractures  of  the  upper  and  posterior  walls  of  the  auditory 
canal  are  not  infrequent  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
If,  in  such  fractures,  the  dura  is  torn,  as  is  usually  the  case,  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  and  even  brain  substance  escapes  from  the  ear.  If  blood 
flows  from  the  ear,  a  careful  examination  of  the  auditory  canal  should 
always  be  made  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  a  fracture.  If  the 
skin  lining  the  auditory  canal  is  not  broken  in  connection  with  the 
fracture,  bleeding  may  not  occur. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
the  reader  is  referred  to  §  9,  page  56  ff.    See  also  §  46,  pages  309,  310. 
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The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  auditory  canal  is  conducted  accord- 
ing to  antiseptic  rules,  in  order  to  avoid  secondary  progressive  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration.  Boric-acid  powder,  iodoform,  and  sterile 
cotton  may  be  inserted  into  the  canal.  With  reference  to  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies,  see  §  74,  page  (53.  The  treatment  of  fractures  of 
the  bony  auditory  canal  has  already  been  given  in  connection  with 
fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  (page  63),  and  in  connection  with 
injuries  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  (pages  269,  270). 

Among  inflammatory  processes  in  the  auditory  canal  the  furuncle  is 
the  most  common.  It  is  found  especially  on  the  anterior  and  inferior 
walls  of  the  cartilaginous  canal,  and  is  characterized  by  a  circumscribed 
and  very  painful  swelling.  The  auditory  canal  is  sometimes  so  con- 
tracted that  the  recognition  of  the  furuncle  is  difficult  for  the  inexperi- 
enced observer,  and  it  is  easily  mistaken  for  secondary  abscess  of  the 
auditory  canal,  following  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear.  After  open- 
ing the  furuncle,  or  after  spontaneous  escape  of  the  pus,  the  pain  usu- 
ally disappears  at  once.  Their  course  is  sometimes  prolonged  and  very 
painful,  inasmuch  as  one  furuncle  follows  another. 

Simultaneous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  frequently  ac- 
companies a  furuncle  of  the  external  auditory  canal. 

Extensive  phlegmonous  inflammation,  and  even  fatal  thrombo-phle- 
bitis  and  pyaemia,  have  been  observed,  in  rare  cases,  to  follow  a  furun- 
cle. The  treatment  of  a  furuncle  of  the  external  auditory  canal  is  by 
prompt  incision,  especially  if  the  pain  and  swelling  are  severe.  After 
incision  the  pain  soon  ceases.  Wet  dressings  are  also  serviceable,  and 
the  auditory  canal  may  be  plugged  with  cotton  and  vaseline  or  boric 
acid,  bismuth,  or  oxide  of  zinc.  Poultices  are  to  be  discarded.  Irriga- 
tion with  a  lukewarm  solution  of  boric  acid  must  be  done  only  with 
care.  In  case  of  chronic,  recurring  furunculosis,  Schwartze  recom- 
mends bathing  the  ear  with  a  lukewarm  one-per-cent  solution  of 
potassium  sulphate  once  or  twice  daily,  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
during  the  absence  of  acute  symptoms. 

Cholewa  recommends  the  introduction  of  pieces  of  cotton  soaked  in 
a  twenty-per-cent  solution  of  menthol  in  cases  of  furunculosis  of  the 
external  auditory  canal.    They  should  exert  only  slight  pressure. 

When  the  furuncle  is  deeply  seated,  and  treatment  by  incision  is 
difficult,  Grosch  recommends  dropping  acetate  of  aluminium,  diluted 
four  times,  into  the  auditory  canal.  The  latter  is  filled  with  the  solu- 
tion every  hour  and  plugged  with  cotton. 

In  case  of  stricture  of  the  auditory  canal  after  healing  of  the  inci- 
sions, the  introduction  of  small  cylindrical  sponges  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 
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Diffuse  inflammations  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  from  a  superfi- 
cial erythema  to  the  deep-seated  phlegmon  (otitis  externa  phlegmonosa), 
with  suppurative  periostitis,  not  infrequently  follow  injuries  which  are 
not  treated  antiseptically.  Sometimes  we  have  to  do  with  a  genuine 
erysipelas.  According  to  the  location  and  the  degree  of  the  inflam- 
mation, hyperemia  and  swelling  of  the  external  auditory  canal  take 
place,  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  the  memhrana  tympani  is 
no  longer  visible,  and  one  can  determine  nothing  regarding  its  condition 
and  that  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  subjective  symptoms  consist  of 
pain,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  impairment  of  hearing,  varying  according  to 
the  degree  and  the  extent  of  the  inflammation.  The  inflammation 
often  gradually  subsides  without  suppuration.  If  suppuration  occurs, 
rapid  recovery  usually  follows.  There  arc,  however,  very  malignant 
cases  of  deep,  rapidly  spreading  phlegmon,  followed,  it  may  be,  by 
gangrene,  and  death  from  sepsis,  meningitis,  and  purulent  sinus  throm- 
bosis. As  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  wanting  in  the  osseous  audi- 
tory canal,  the  inflammation  is  here  essentially  a  periostitis  which  may 
extend  to  the  bone  and  the  mastoid  process  and  lead  to  necrosis. 

Perichondritis  of  the  cartilaginous  auditory  canal  corresponds  to 
periostitis  of  the  osseous  auditory  canal.  Suppurative  forms,  with 
necrosis  of  the  cartilage,  occur  here  also,  and  sometimes  run  a  very 
chronic  course. 

Suppurative  inflammations  of  the  external  auditory  canal  some- 
times lead  to  the  formation  of  polypous  proliferations  of  granula- 
tion tissue,  and  by  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  the  middle 
ear  becomes  involved.    Treatment  must  therefore  be  prompt  and 


energetic. 


The  prognosis  of  diffuse  inflammations  of  the  external  auditory 
canal  is,  in  general,  favourable,  death  from  meningitis  or  sinus  throm- 
bosis occurring  only  as  a  rare  exception. 

In  mild  cases  special  treatment  is  unnecessary.  For  alleviating 
pain,  leeches  may  be  applied  in  front  of  the  tragus,  and  internally  mor- 
phine in  small  quantities  every  hour.  In  case  of  severe  inflammation, 
including  phlegmon,  periostitis,  or  perichondritis,  incisions  must  be 
made  as  early  as  possible,  even  before  suppuration  begins,  and  use  then 
made  of  antiseptics  for  irrigating  the  auditory  canal — e.  g.,  three-per- 
cent boric  acid,  l-to-100  carbolic  acid,  or  1  -to-5,0<  >0  bichloride.  The  ear 
is  packed  with  absorbent  iodoform  gauze.  Too  abundant  use  of  pow- 
ders in  the  auditory  canal  is  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  retention  of  pus.  Any  secondary  conditions  are  to  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  general  rule?.  Polypous  proliferations  of  granulation 
tissue  are  to  be  removed  with  Wilde's  snare,  and  the  pedicle  of  the 
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granuloma  may  be  cauterized  with  the  nitrate-of-silver  stick.  Stric- 
tures arc  dilated  by  means  of  cylindrical  compressed  sponges  to  which 
a  loop  of  thread  is  attached. 

Ulcers  of  the  auditory  canal  result  from  superficial  erosions,  from  suppu- 
ration with  sloughing,  or  from  eczema.  Dec])  ulcers  occur  in  connection 
with  carcinoma,  syphilis,  diphtheria,  and  tubercular  disease  of  the  soft  parts 
and  the  bone.  Diphtheritic  ulcers  of  the  auditory  canal  occur  most  fre- 
quently  in  connection  with  diphtheria  of  the  throat,  hut  may  also  appear 
independently  if  from  any  cause  a  circumscribed  area  has  oeen  denuded  of 
its  epidermis. 

After  the  healing  of  deep  ulcers  of  the  auditory  canal,  cicatricial  contrac- 
tions and  adhesions  occur. 

The  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  auditory  canal  is  directed  against  their 
cause.  Superficial  ulcers  from  erosion  heal  rapidly  by  cauterization  with  the 
nitrate-of-silver  stick,  painting  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  and  the 
insertion  of  iodoform  gauze  or  cotton  moistened  in  lead  water.  Deeper  tuber- 
cular  ulcers  should  be  thoroughly  scraped  with  a  sharp  spoon.  Syphilitic 
ulcers  maybe  hcah-d  by  energetic  cauterization  with  the  nitrate-of-silver  stick 
and  general  antisyphilitic  treatment  (inunctions,  mercury  hypodermically, 
iodide  of  potassium  ;  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  84).  For  diphtheria  of  the 
auditory  canal,  Gottstein  recommended  as  a  means  of  loosening  the  mem- 
brane bathing  the  ear  with  limewater  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  and  irri- 
gating it  with  one-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and,  finally,  insufflating 
iodoform,  boric  acid,  or  salicylic  acid. 

Carcinomatous  ulcers  should  be  extirpated  as  soon  as  possible  (see  page  • 
458,  New  Growths). 

In  consequence  of  abundant  secretion  of  the  sweat  glands  and  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  auditory  canal,  the  condition  known  as  impacted  cerumen  may 
occur.  The  mass  consists  of  the  secretion  of  these  glands,  epidermis  cells, 
small  hairs,  and  cholesterine  crystals.  A  foreign  body  which  has  entered 
the  auditory  canal  sometimes  forms  the  nucleus.  Many  persons  have  a  tend- 
ency to  the  formation  of  these  impacted  masses  of  cerumen  and  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  have  them  removed.  They  fill  the  auditory  canal  more  or 
Less  completely,  but  usually  lead  to  no  secondary  conditions  other  than  that 
flic  patients  bear  with  difficulty,  and  frequently  suffer  from  tinnitus  aurium, 
a  feeling  of  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  vertigo.  The  skin  of  the  auditory 
canal  sometimes  undergoes  a  softening  process,  and  secondary  inflammation 
may  ensue.  Atrophy  and  erosion  of  the  tympanic  membrane  occasionally 
occur  as  a  result  of  these  impacted  masses,  and  the  membrane  may  become 
adherent  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

There  also  occur  in  the  auditory  -anal  in  exceptional  cases,  coneret  ions 
made  up  of  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  similar  to  rhinoliths. 

The  diagnosis  of  impacted  cerumen  in  the  auditory  canal  is  easy.  One 
finds,  upon  examination,  typical  masses,  for  the  most  part  black  or  blackish- 
brown,  by  which  the  tympanic  membrane  is  usually  completely  hidden. 
The  plugs  sometimes  protrude  so  far  that  they  are  seen  without  an  ear  specu- 
ium  by  simply  drawing  the  auricle  backward  and  upward.  They  may  possi- 
bly, however,  be  confounded  with  blood-clots  and  inspissated  pus. 
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The  treatment  consists  in  removal  of  the  masses  by  irrigating  the  canal 
with  lukewarm  water.  If  the  masses  adhere  very  firmly,  softening  solutions 
are  dropped  in  (carbonate  of  potash  1  to  00  or  1  to  30,  caustic  potash  or  caustic 
soda  1  to  120)  and  the  auditory  canal  is  again  irrigated  with  lukewarm  water. 
These  irritating  solutions  must  not  be  allowed  to  act  too  long  for  fear  that 
they  may  gain  access  to  the  tympanic  cavity  through  a  possible  defect  in  the 
tympanic  membrane,  and  so  occasion  inflammation.  They  cause  the  masses 
to  swell,  and  the  discomfort  is  thus  temporarily  increased,  only  to  disappear 
entirely,  as  a  rule,  after  the  plugs  have  been  removed.  If  this  relief  is  not 
a  H  orded  there  exists,  not  infrequently,  some  complication  in  the  tympanic 
membrane,  the  middle  ear,  or  the  nerve  apparatus  of  the  ear. 

New  Growths  in  the  Auditory  Canal. — Among  new  formations  in 
the  auditory  canal,  polypous  growths  are  common  either  in  the  form 
of  granulomata  or  papillomata  (warts).  Granulomata,  or  so-called 
polyps  of  the  auditory  canal,  are  usually  combined  with  polyps  of  the 
tvmpanic  cavity,  and  are  a  frequent  result,  as  is  well  known,  of 
chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear.  In  rare  cases,  ehchondro- 
mata,  angeiomata,  sarcomata,,  atheromata,  and  carcinomata  occur  in  the 
auditory  canal.  Broad  syphilitic  condylomata  are  also  sometimes  ob- 
Berved  in  the  auditory  canal,  accompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms 
and  severe  pain.  The  occurrence  of  primary  cholesteatomata  of  the 
auditory '  canal  is  doubtful,  according  to  Schwartze.  They  originate, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  tympanic  cavity  or  the  mastoid  antrum. 
Exostoses  are  the  most  common  tumours,  and  are  found  especially 
on  the  posterior  upper  wall  at  the  beginning  of  the  bony  auditory 
canal,  or  just  in  front  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  auditory  canal  conforms  to  general 
surgical  principles.  Their  removal  is  especially  indicated  when  real 
discomfort  exists,  or  the  auditory  canal  is  filled  by  the  neoplasm,  or  if, 
in  case  of  suppuration  in  the  middle  ear,  retention  of  pus  is  threatened. 
In  the  latter  case  they  should  be  removed  without  delay.  Polyps  of 
the  auditory  canal,  which  are  so  common  in  connection  with  suppura- 
tion of  the  middle  ear,  aside  from  operative  removal  by  means  of  a 
polyp  snare,  may  also  be  gradually  removed,  by  the  use  of  arsenious 
acid  in  the  form  of  a  paste  (Whittelt).  Exostoses  are  best  removed  by 
means  of  a  chisel,  with  detachment  of  the  auricle  and  cartilaginous 
auditory  canal  from  behind,  if  necessary,  the  same  being  reflected  for- 
ward. A  very  fine  gouge  is  used,  which,  if  circumstances  require,  may 
be  bent  or  provided  with  a  handle  which  diverges  at  an  acute  angle. 

§  74.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Auditory  Canal  and  in  the  Tympanic 
Cavity. — Foreign  bodies  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  ear,  and  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  here  consider  together  foreign  bodies  in 
the  auditory  canal  and  in  the  tympanic  cavity. 
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These  bodies  are  found  especially  in  the  auditory  canal  of  children, 
and  they  may,  particularly  as  a  result  of  careless  attempts  at  extraction, 
gain  access  to  the  tympanic  cavity  after  perforation  of  the  tympanic 
membrane.  They  may  also  pass  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the 
tympanum.  The  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  tympanic  cavity  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  matter,  as  severe  inflammation  may 
result.  Such  a  body  sometimes  remains  here  a  long  time  without  inju- 
rious effects,  but  this  is  exceptional.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all  a  rare 
occurrence  for  these  bodies  to  remain  for  years  in  the  auditory  canal 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient.  Schwartze  removed  the  head 
of  a  lead  pencil  from  the  auditory  canal  which  had  lain  there  ten 
years,  and  I  removed  a  bead  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  ear 
eight  years  before.  In  exceptional  cases  severe  symptoms  result — 
e.  g.,  neuroses  and  epilepsy. 

The  foreign  bodies  most  frequently  found  are  beans,  peas,  pebbles, 
beads,  bits  of  wood,  etc.  Forms  of  animal  life  also,  especially  living 
and  dead  insects  as  well  as  the  larvae  of  flies,  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  ear.  Of  living  things,  the  flea  is  most  often  found,  which  is  said  to 
produce  a  great  noise  by  jumping  upon  the  tympanic  membrane.  The 
larvae  of  flies  are  occasionally  found  in  great  numbers  in  connection 
with  offensive  suppuration  of  the  ear  in  children,  and  occasion  severe 
pain,  and  not  infrequently  delirium. 

Among  vegetable  parasites  mould  fungi  are  especially  to  be  men- 
tioned. This  so-called  otomycosis  often  gives  rise  to  very  obstinate 
inflammations  of  the  auditory  canal,  the  tympanic  membrane,  and,  it 
may  be,  of  the  middle  ear.    It  is  also  attended  with  unbearable  itching. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  mould  fungi  (otomycosis)  patchlike  colonies 
are  usually  observed  in  the  form  of  light-  or  dark-coloured  aggrega- 
tions, especially  on  the  tympanic  membrane.  Dark-red  fungous 
growths  also  occur  (otomyces  purpureus).  A  microscopic  examination 
of  the  coating  is  usually  necessary,  however,  to  make  sure  the  diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  foreign  bodies  is  easy  for  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  examination  of  the  ear  except  when  the  body  is  hidden  by 
an  extravasation  of  blood  or  swelling  of  the  auditory  canal,  or  when 
the  same  has  been  driven,  in  consequence  of  careless  attempts  at 
extraction,  into  the  tympanic  cavity  after  perforation  of  the  tympanic 
membrane. 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  consists  in  removal  of  the  foreign 
body  by  syringing  the  canal  with  lukewarm  water.  A  warning  should 
be  given  against  extraction  with  instruments,  inasmuch  as  the  object  is 
not  usually  accomplished  in  this  way,  and  especially  because  the  con- 
dition of  things  is  often  made  worse.    Injuries  to  the  tympanic  mem- 
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brane  and  the  internal  ear,  suppuration,  and  even  meningitis  and 
abscess  of  the  brain,  have  not  infrequently  been  caused  by  the  use 
of  instruments. 

If  syringing  with  lukewarm  water  is  not  successful  in  removing 
the  body,  extraction  with  instruments  must  be  resorted  to,  but  great 
caution  is  necessary.  Only  instruments  of  such  a  kind  should  be  used 
as  can  be  passed  behind  the  foreign  body — e.  g.,  a  curette,  a  small  blunt 
hook,  a  Wilde's  snare,  a  loop  of  silver  wire,  or  small  forceps.  Straight 
forceps,  which  can  not  be  properly  opened  to  seize  the  body,  are  use- 
less. Swollen  1  leans  or  peas  may  be  advantageously  broken  up  into 
pieces  and  then  syringed  out.  If  the  attempts  at  extraction  do  not 
succeed,  and  inflammation  already  exists,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the 
swelling  and  inflammation  are  reduced.  Should  fever,  headache,  and 
delirium — symptoms,  in  short,  of  threatening  brain  trouble — appear, 
operation  must  immediately  be  resorted  to.  Schwartze  recommends 
detaching  the  auricle  by  a  curved  incision  behind  the  same,  close  to  its 
insertion,  and  entering  the  auditory  canal  near  the  junction  of  its  car- 
tilaginous and  bony  portions.  Extraction  of  the  foreign  substance  is 
then,  as  a  rule,  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  bent  dressing  forceps, 
a  sharp  spoon,  or  other  leverlike  instrument. 

If  the  body  is  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  syringing  is  usually  of  no  use, 
and  removal  is  then  best  accomplished  by  the  air  douche  (see  above, 
page  447),  or  by  injection  of  water  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  by 
operation.  Operative  measures  consist  in  detaching  the  auricle  with 
or  without  extirpation  of  the  membranous  lining  of  the  posterior  bony 
wall  of  the  auditory  canal,  or  with  chiselling  away  of  this  wall,  opening, 
if  necessary,  the  mastoid  antrum  and  removing  the  pars  epityinpanica 
of  the  upper  wall  of  the  bony  auditory  canal  (Zaufal). 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  mastoid  process  are  renewed  by  trephining 
the  latter  (see  page  479). 

If  there  are  symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  brain,  the  cranial  cavity  is 
to  he  opened  and  a  search  made  for  the  foreign  body.  Any  neigh- 
bouring thrombosed  sinus  is  also  to  be  opened. 

The  body  temperature  and  the  results  of  an  ophthalmoscopic  exami- 
nation are,  according  to  Zaufal,  the  chief  considerations  in  determining 

the  necessity  of  operative  interference  in  dealing  with  foreign  bodies  

e.  g.,  in  the  tympanic  cavity.  ( >ne  can  judge  by  means  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope how  far  the  brain  membranes  have  already  shared  in  the  in- 
flammation. If  there  is  pronounced  neuroretinitis  or  choked  disk,  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  undertaking  the  operation. 

Live  animate  bodies  are  removed  by  syringing  with  lukewarm 
water,  or  they  may  be  smoked  out  or  killed  by  tobacco  smoke  or  by 
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chloroform  dropped  on  cotton.  Syringing  is  usually  without  effect 
in  case  of  the  larvae  of  flies,  and  their  removal  is  best  accomplished, 
according  to  Heine,  by  filling  the  auditory  canal  with  oil.  The  larvae 
then  creep  out,  of  their  own  accord,  to  breathe,  and  they  can  then  be 
removed  with  small  forceps. 

For  otomycosis  Sehwartze  recommends  dropping  a  six-tenths-per- 
cent solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  into  the  ear  after  it  has  been 
syringed  out  and  plugging  the  auditory  canal  with  cotton  impregnated 
with  boric  acid.  Theobald  recommends  insufflation  of  oxide  of  zinc 
and  boric  acid  in  ecpial  parts.  Blake  recommends  natrium  subsulphu- 
rosum  (0*13  gramme  to  30  grammes  of  water).  Treatment  has  often 
to  be  continued  for  from  five  to  eight  weeks,  and  even  longer,  before  a 
permanent  cure  is  obtained. 

§  75.  Malformations,  Injuries,  and  Diseases  of  the  Tympanic  Mem- 
brane.— Among  disturbances  in  the  development  of  the  tympanic 
membrane,  anomalies  of  inclination,  form  and  size,  are  to  be  mentioned 
first.  A  strikingly  perpendicular  position  of  the  membrane  is  most 
frequently  observed  in  people  of  special  musical  ability. 

Congenital  absence' of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  very  rare,  and, 
when  found,  is  usually  combined  with  a  defect  in  the  bony  auditory 
canal.  Membranous  new  growths  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  tympanic  membrane  may  give  rise  to  the 
false  impression  that  there  are  two  membranes. 
Arrested  development  in  the  form  of  a  persistent 
opening  (foramen  Rivini)  occurs  in  rare  cases. 

Of  injuries  to  the  tympanic  membrane,  rup- 
tures are  especially  important,  which  either  re- 
sult from  direct  violence— e.  g.,  from  pointed 

„  -,1.  j   •   j •      4-i      u„  „     Fio.  267. — Double  rupture 

foreign  bodies— or  are  caused  indirectly  by  a  of  the  right  ty  *  nic 
blow;  a  kick,  or  concussion  of  the  head  or  bones  ^See^lfe 
of  the  skull,  with  or  without  fracture  of  the 

temporal  bone.  Boxing  the  ears  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  indirect 
ruptures  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 

The  location,'  size,  and  form  of  the  ruptures  (see  Fig.  26T)  are  nat- 
urally very  variable.  As  a  result  of  slight  direct  or  indirect  injuries 
to  the  tympanic  membrane,  excoriations  or  extravasations  of  blood  in 
the  substance  of  the  tympanic  membrane  occur. 

The  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  membrane  are  in  part  subjective 
and  in  part  objective.  The  principal  subjective  symptoms,  particularly 
if  the  membrane  is  normal,  is  severe  pain.  If  the  membrane  has  under- 
gone pathological  change— e.  g.,  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration— the 
pain  is  less  severe.    Aside  from  the  pain,  symptoms  of  concussion  of 
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the  brain  are  frequently  present— e.  g.,  vertigo,  fainting,  vomiting,  and 
convulsions.  In  addition,  the  hearing  is  impaired.  Patients  some- 
times hear  or  feel  a  distinct  crackling  sound  at  the  moment  the  rup- 
ture takes  place. 

Upon  examination  of  the  tympanic  membrane  one  sees  distinctly, 
besides  the  haemorrhage,  the  site  of  the  rent.  Its  edges  are  usually 
covered  with  blood.  When  the  patient  blows  forcibly,  and  when  the 
air  douche  is  employed  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  one  hears  a  dis- 
tinct sibilant  perforation  rale. 

The  prognosis  of  ruptures  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  favourable. 
If  the  tympanic  cavity  or  the  nerve  terminations  have  not  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  injury,  entire  recovery  follows  in  a  few  days  or, 
less  frequently,  in  a  few  weeks.  Suppuration  sometimes  occurs,  how- 
ever, after  such  a  rupture,  and  in  rare  cases  death  ensues  from  suppu- 
rative meningitis,  especially  in  case  the  treatment  is  not  of  the  right 
sort  or  the  patient  seeks  medical  aid  too  late. 

Of  the  complications  of  rupture  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  by 
which  the  prognosis  is  made  less  favourable,  there  should  be  men- 
tioned especially  injuries  to  the  tympanic  cavity,  displacement  of  the 

ossicles,  fracture  of  the  manubrium  of  the  mal- 
leus (see  Fig.  268)  or  the  stapes,  and,  lastly,  frac- 
ture of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  injury  to  the 
internal  organ  of  hearing. 

The  treatment  of  rupture  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  consists  especially  in  complete  rest,  as 
in  every  case  of  injury  to  the  head,  in  avoiding 
-  «        j  alcohol,  and  in  attention  to  regular  movements 

Fig.  268.— Fractured  manu-  '  to 

brium  of  the  malleus    of  the  bowels.    All  congestion  of  the  head  is  to 

be  strictly  avoided.  The  auditory  canal  should 
be  hermetically  closed  with  aseptic  cotton.  Syringing  and  the  air 
douche  should  not  be  employed.  In  case  of  inflammatory  symptoms  a 
few  leeches  in  front  of  the  tragus  and  active  catharsis  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. Complications  are  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  general 
rule-  (sec  treatment  of  suppuration  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  of  fractures 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  etc.). 

Inflammations  of  the  Tympanic  Membrane  are  very  frequent.  They  are 
seldom  primary,  but  for  the  most  part  secondary  to  inflammations  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  or  the  auditory  canal. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  (myringitis  acuta)  con- 
sists partly  in  the  formation  of  a  circumscribed  serous  or  purulent  exudate 
(Fig.  269).  but  more  frequently  in  diffuse  inflammation,  usually  in  conse- 
quence of  concussion,  or  from  the  action  of  fluids  that  are  either  irritating, 
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too  hot,  or  corrosive.  The  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  are  pain,  a  feeling  of  pressure  in  the  ear,  tinnitus  aurium,and  the 
like.  On  examining  the  membrane,  hyperemia  is 
found  at  first,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  manu- 
brium of  the  malleus.  The  latter  is  indistinct,  and 
the  membrane  is  flattened  out  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing filled  with  serum.  In  the  later  stages  there  are 
ecchymoses,  abscesses,  and,  it  may  be,  pert  orations. 
Bulging  of  the  tympanic  membrane  in  consequence 
of  a  serous  exudation  or  abscess  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken by  the  inexperienced  for  bulging  of  the  mem- 
brane from  exudations  within  the  tympanic  cavity.  Fig.  269.— Abscesses  with- 
The  hearing  is  but  slightly  impaired  when  the  tvm-  in  th^TmU^T  tytu~ 
panic   membrane  alone  is  diseased.     The  further 

course  is  generally  favourable.  The  serous  exudation  is  absorbed,  the  abscess 
breaks  externally  and  forms  a  corresponding  ulcer  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, or  there  ensues  a  complete  perforation  of  the  membrane  toward  the 
tympanic  cavity  and  toward  the  auditory  canal. 

After  an  acute  myringitis  has  healed,  thickening  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane often  persists  for  a  long  time.  When  suppurative  myringitis  is  com- 
plicated with  suppuration  within  the  tympanic  cavity,  death  may  ensue  from 
meningitis  or  sinus  thrombosis. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Myringitis.— In  the  beginning  leeches  are  applied  in 
front  of  the  tragus,  complete  rest  is  prescribed,  all  congestion  of  the  head  is 
avoided,  and  cathartics  are  given.  In  severe  cases  attended  with  marked 
inflammatory  swelling,  paracentesis  of  the  tympanic  membrane  (see  pages 
474,  475)  is  indicated.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  in  this  way  decidedly 
shortened,  and  ulceration  is  prevented.  Circumscribed  abscesses  are  like- 
wise opened  by  the  point  of  a  knife.  In  case  of  suppuration  or  ulceration  on 
the  surface  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  mild  astringents  are  serviceable. 
Complicating  catarrh  and  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  receive  their  usual 
treatment  (see  page  466,  fl\). 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  (myringitis  chronica) 
is  more  common  than  the  acute  form.  It  sometimes  follows  the  acute  form, 
but  may  be  chronic  from  the  beginning.  From  an  anatomical  and  clinical 
standpoint  various  forms  are  distinguished,  the  most  common  being  serous, 
suppurative,  and  dry  or  desquamative  inflammations.  In  the  latter  form 
(myringitis  sicca),  which  is  a  very  obstinate  and  frequently  recurring  inflam- 
mation, an  indurated  lamellar  thickening  of  the  epidermic  covering  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  is  found.  Papillary  growths  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  membrane,  with  new  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the  latter,  are  some- 
times observed  (myringitis  villosa,  Nassiloff). 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  terminates  in  indura- 
tion, opacity,  deposits  of  lime,  atrophy,  and  flattening,  or  finally  in  ulceration 
and  perforation. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  astringents  (sulphate  of  zinc,  lead  acetate).  In 
case  of  superficial  suppuration,  Schwartze  recommends  painting  the  mem- 
brane with  chromic  acid,  fifty  per  cent  in  distilled  water.    Ulcers  of  the 
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membrane  are  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper.  Granu- 
lomata  are  removed  by  the  use  of  Wilde's  snare.  In  case  of  indurative  and 
desquamative  myringitis,  the  thickened  epidermis  is  carefully  removed  with 
small  forceps  after  it  has  been  softened  with  alkaline  solutions.  The  corium 
of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  then  painted  with  a  one-  to  two-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  (Schwartze). 

Tuberculosis  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  characterized  by  the  formation 
of  yellowish-red  spots  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin  in  persons  who  are  other- 
wise tuberculous,  and  especially  those  who  have  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 
In  such  cases  rapidly  progressing  cheesy  and  purulent  destruction  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  is  sometimes  observed,  and  the  latter  does  not  become 
regenerated.  As  a  rule,  the  tympanic  cavity  is  the  seat  of  tubercular  disease 
at  the  same  time.  The  prognosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
is,  according  to  Schwartze,  very  unfavourable,  as  most  patients  thus  afflicted 
die  within  the  oexl  six  months. 

The  treatment  is  directed  principally  against  the  pulmonary  phthisis  that 
exists  at  the  same  time.  Cleansing  and  disinfecting  injections  are  made 
locally. 

New  growths  on  the  tympanic  membrane  are  without  special  practical 
siynilicance.  Telangiectases,  cysts,  and  cholesteatomata  (Wendt)  are  some- 
times observed.  One  finds  occasionally  in  large  numbers,  both  on  the  exter- 
nal cutaneous  and  the  inner  mucous  surface,  shining,  white,  pearl-like  nod- 
ules, from  the  size  of  a  millet  grain  to  that  of  the  head  of  a  pin,  arising  from 
proliferation  of  the  epithelium  with  inclosed  cholesterin  —  very  small  cho- 
lesteatomata, as  it  were. 

§  76.  Malformations,  Injuries,  and  Diseases  of  the  Tympanic  Cavity. — 

We  have  already  mentioned  malformations  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
(§§  72,  73,  75).    They  are  without  surgical  importance. 

Injuries  of  the  tympanic  cavity  arise  from  hot,  boiling,  or  corrosive 
fluids,  and  from  foreign  bodies  of  the  greatest  variety  that  have  en- 
tered it,  especially  from  the  auditory  canal  after  perforation  of  the 
tympanic  membrane.  These  injuries  of  the  tympanic  cavity  involve 
in  part  the  mucous  membrane,  the  muscles,  and  nerves,  especially  the 
chorda  tympana,  and  may  include  fractures  of  the  ossicles  and  separa- 
tion of  the  articulations,  particularly  between  the  incus  and  stapes. 
Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  very  frequently  de- 
velops after  such  injuries,  with  subsequent  permanent  impairment  of 
hearing.  As  a  result  of  indirect  violence— for  example,  a  fall  or  blow 
upon  the  head— effusions  of  blood  into  the  tympanic  cavity  may  occur 
(hsematotympanum),  with  or  without  rupture  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane. Hsematotympanum  is  also  observed  occasionally  after  too 
energetic  an  air  douche,  after  violent  coughing — whooping-cough,  for 
instance— or  after  vomiting  (Schwartze).  Finally,  injury  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity  in  connection  with  simultaneous  fracture  of  tlie  base  of 
the  skull  should  also  be  mentioned. 
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The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  tympanic  cavity  consists  in  occlu- 
sion of  the  ear  with  aseptic  cotton  or  iodoform  gauze,  in  rest,  and  in 
the  avoidance  of  congestion  of  the  head.  In  case  of  severe  pain,  leeches 
are  serviceable  and  a  cathartic  may  be  given.  All  active  treatment 
should  at  first  be  avoided,  especially  injections  into  the  ear.  As  soon 
as  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  appears  it  is  to  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  general  principles  (see  page  466). 

Acute  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity — that  is,  acute 
inflammation  with  increased  production  of  mucus — is  a  very  common 
disease,  which  occurs  particularly  among  children  in  connection  with  a 
cold  in  the  head  or  sore  throat,  and  in  the  course  of  an  acute  exan- 
thema, typhoid,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  simple  acute  serous  in  Humiliation  of  the  tympanic  cav- 
ity arc  pain  of  very  variable  intensity,  impairment  of  the  hearing-,  which  is 
noticeable  very  early,  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  weight  in  the  head,  vertigo, 
noises  in  the' ear,  and  often  tenderness  over  the  mastoid  region.  There  is 
sometimes  fever  as  high  as  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  together  with  delirium.  If  the 
hyperaemia  and  inflammation  extend  to  the  neurilemma  of  the  facial  nerve 
in  the  aquseductus  Fallopii,  facial  paralysis  may  ensue.  So  called  rheumatic 
facial  paralysis  has  in  some  instances  such  an  origin  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
monograph  on  this  subject  (Ueber  Facialislahmung  bei  Ohr-Krankheiten). 
Involvement  of  the  sheath  of  the  facial  nerve  in  acute  inflammations  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  is  favoured  by  congenital  fissures,  which  are  not  infre- 
quently present  in  the  wall  of  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  acute  catarrh  of  the  tympanic  cavity  consist 
of  hyperaemia  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and 
of  the  tympanic  membrane,  with  a  serous  exudate  varying  in  amount.  Some- 
times the  exudate  is  sero-sanguineous. 

The  clinical  course  of  acute  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanum  is  for 
the  most  part  favourable,  especially  if  the  case  has  prompt  and  proper  treat- 
ment. A  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  exceptional  and  usually 
h.  als  quickly.  If  not  treated  at  all,  or  improperly,  the  acute  inflammation 
very  often  passes  over  into  the  chronic  form,  and  corresponding  changes  in 
the  tympanic  cavity,  with  permanent  impairment  of  hearing,  follow,  espe- 
cially thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  cordlike  adhesions,  deposit  of 
lime  salts,  rigidity  of  the  ossicles,  etc.  The  condition  of  the  naso-pharynx  is 
very  important  in  connection  with  the  course  of  an  otitis  media  that  has 
Income  chronic.  If  there  exists  at  the  same  time  a  chronic  naso-pharyngitis, 
the  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  takes  also  a  protracted  course. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanum  is  based, 
above  all,  upon  what  is  ascertained  by  otoscopy,  by  testing  the  hearing  power, 
and  by  auscultation  after  catheterization  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Upon 
examination  with  the  ear  speculum,  the  tympanic  membrane  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  disease  is  found  to  be  more  opaque  than  normal,  because  the 
reflection  of  light  is  less  distinct  in  consequence  of  serous  exudation  into  the 
membrane.  Later  there  is  engorgement,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
malleus  vessels,  or  the  hyperaemia  may  be  more  diffuse.    As  a  result  of  the 
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exudate,  the  membrane  bulges  outward  in  parts,  or,  in  case  of  much  exuda- 
tion, in  toto.  The  hearing  power  is  more  or  less  impaired.  Upon  giving-  the 
air  douche  through  the  catheter  that  is  introduced  into  the  Eustachian  tube, 
our  hears,  according  to  the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  exudate,  fine  or 
coarse  moist  rales  or  crepitant  rales  (see  page  447).  In  case  of  marked  swell- 
ing of  the  tympanic  cavity  or  very  thick  mucus,  the  rales  may  be  more  or 
less  completely  absent. 

The  treatment  of  acute  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
depends  partly  upon  the  degree  of  the  inflammation.  It  consists  at 
first  in  general  dietetic  measures,  in  diaphoresis,  and  in  active  catharsis. 
From  three  to  six  leeches  are  applied  in  front  of  and  behind  the  ear. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed.  After  the  pain  has 
ceased,  the  air  douche  through  the  ear  catheter,  or  by  Politzer's  method, 
is  made  use  of  to  aid  the  absorption  of  the  exudate,  and  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  are  in  contact. 
The  air  douche  is  used  daily  at  first,  and  then  less  often,  until  no  rales 
are  to  be  heard.  In  ease  of  more  abundant  exudation  witli  correspond- 
ing bulging  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  paracentesis  of  the  latter  is 
indicated.  This  is,  if  necessary,  to  be  repeated,  especially  in  case  of  a 
thick,  mucous  exudate  (see  pages  474,  475).  If  there  is  marked  swell- 
ing with  a  small  exudate,  Schwartze  recommends  calomel  (0'06  to  0m>12 
grammes  three  times  a  day)  until  salivation  is  produced. 

Attention  must  always  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  nose  and 
pharynx  during  acute  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

After  recovery  from  acute  serous  inflammation  patients  must  guard 
as  carefully  as  possible  against  taking  cold. 

Chronic  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  a  very  com- 
mon disease,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  deafness.  It  either  results 
from  recurring  acute  serous  inflammation  or  begins  very  gradually  in 
the  chronic  form.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  naso-pharynx,  conges- 
tion resulting  from  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  tuberculosis,  etc., 
play  an  important  part  in  the  etiology  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity. 

The  anatomical  changes  found  in  chronic  serous  inflammation  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  are  hyperemia  and  hypersecretion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  varying  degree,  shrinkage,  thickening  and  sclerosis  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  adhesions,  rigidity  of  the  articulations  between  the  ossicles, 
thickening  and  lime  deposits  in  the  tympanic  membrane,  etc. 

The  chief  symptom  of  chronic  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cav- 
ity is  deafness,  which  is  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less,  but  which 
constantly  increases.  Pain  occurs  especially  during  acute  exacerbations  of 
the  disease.  Attacks  of  vertigo  and  very  troublesome  noises  in  the  ear  some- 
times occur. 

The  tympanic  membrane  is  usually  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  thick- 
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ened  and  of  dull  appearance  and  to  have  undergone  changes,  especially  in  its 
colour  and  convexity.  In  case  of  abundant  exudation,  it  bulges  outward  in 
parts  or  as  a  whole,  or,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  retracted,  as  the  result,  for 
instance,  of  protracted  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  from  shortening  of 
the  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle. 

On  the  application  of  the  air  douche  through  the  catheter  it  is  found  that 
the  entrance  of  the  air  is  delayed,  and  that  there  are  more  or  less  numerous 
rales. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is 
the  more  favourable  the  earlier  suitable  treatment  begins.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  prognosis.  If  consti- 
tutional diseases,  particularly  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  or  heart  and  lung 
lesions,  already  exist,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  is  partly  of  a  local  and  partly  of  a  constitutional  character. 
Local  treatment  consists  especially  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  air 
douche  through  the  catheter.  In  milder  cases,  or  when  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  is  closed,  Politzer's  method  is  used.  Striking  improvement 
in  the  hearing  power  is  usually  secured  in  this  way,  and  the  patient 
is  relieved.  In  addition,  medicaments  in  the  gaseous  or  fluid  form 
may  be  forced  through  the  catheter  into  the  tympanic  cavity.  If, 
for  instance,  the  secretion  is  thick  and  abundant,  and  the  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  very  marked,  vapours 
of  chloride  of  ammonia,  formed  from  crude  hydrochloric  acid  and 
caustic  ammonia,  may  be  employed  (Schwartze),  or  steam  at  a  tem- 
perature of  30°  to  40°  R.  (Politzer).  In  case  of  profuse  secretion, 
Politzer  recommends  vapours  of  turpentine.  Eight  to  ten  drops  of 
s.»me  medicament  in  liquid  form  (two-  to  four-per-cent  carbonate  of 
soda,  one-fifth-  to  one-half-per-cent  of  zinc  sulphate,  etc.)  may  be 
dropped  into  the  catheter  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  then  driven  by 
the  air  douche  into  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tympanic  cavity. 

I  f  the  exudate  is  abundant,  paracentesis  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
is  indicated  (see  page  474). 

Diseases  of  the  nose  and  pharynx  are  always  to  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  generally  applicable  to  them  (see  Diseases  of  the  Nose 
and  Pharynx). 

Any  constitutional  disturbances  that  may  be  present  should  be  com- 
bated by  means  of  nourishing  food,  life  in  climatic  health  resorts,  etc., 
while  syphilis,  anaemia,  heart  and  lung  diseases,  etc.,  should  be  treated 

in  the  usual  way. 

Patients  with  chronic  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
should  not  take  cold  river  or  sea  baths.    They  must  especially  avoid 

diving  and  cold  head  douches. 
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A  special  form  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  the 
so-called  sclerosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  (Troltsch).  Anatomically,  one 
finds  in  sclerosis  of  this  mucous  membrane  that  the  latter  becomes  more 
rigid  and  less  elastic,  and  that  the  articulations  between  the  auditory  ossicles 
become,  in  consequence  of  this,  less  movable.  The  rigidity  or  complete 
synostosis  or  anchylosis  between  the  stapes  and  fenestra  ovalis  is  espe- 
cially important,  as  the  conduction  of  sound  may  thus  be  interfered  with 
or  wholly  suspended.  The  tympanic  membrane  is  thickened  and  lustreless, 
or  in  other  cases  atrophic  and  strikingly  transparent.  It  is  characteristic  of 
this  indurative  inflammation  that  after  the  air  douche,  which  occasions  a 
loud,  sharp,  blowing  sound,  subjective  relief  follows,  but  no  improvement  in 
hearing. 

In  order  to  detect  the  immobility  of  the  malleus  and  stapes,  the  manu- 
brium and  stapes  should  be  carefully  examined  with  the  probe  (Schwartze). 
To  reach  the  latter  with  a  probe,  the  posterior  half  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane must  be  excised.  If  the  stapes  is  movable,  the  patient  feels  pain  upon 
the  slightest  touch  with  the  probe,  and  a  loud  ringing  noise,  while  in  case  of 
anchylosis  there  is  but  slight  tenderness  and  no  sound  at  all  heard  by  the 
patient. 

The  prognosis  of  sclerosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  is  unfavourable.  The  most  that  can  be  accomplished  is  to  keep  the 
disease  from  growing  worse,  or  to  secure  temporary  improvement. 

The  treatment  conforms,  in  general,  to  the  rules  applicable  to  chronic 
serous  inflammation.  The  air  douche,  is,  however,  according  to  Schwartze 
and  others,  of  but  little  use.  Warm  steam  or  slightly  irritating  remedies 
(one-  to  three-per-cent  chloral  hydrate,  very  dilute  glycerin,  two-per-cent 
iodide  of  potassium,  etc.)  are  especially  to  be  recommended.  To  overcome  the 
tormenting  tinnitus  aurium,  bromide  of  potassium,  amyl  nitrite,  acetanilide, 
closing  the  auditory  canal  air-tight  (Politzer),  and,  if  necessary,  hypodermic 
injections  of  morphine,  are  employed.  Here  also  attention  must  be  paid  to 
constitutional  diseases,  especially  syphilis. 

Acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  (otitis  media 
acuta  purulenta)  arises  from  the  entrance  of  microbes  at  the  time  of  an 
in  jury,  with  the  water  while  bathing,  in  the  course  of  an  acute  exan- 
thema, typhoid,  diphtheria,  etc.  Aside  from  pus  cocci,  other  micro- 
organisms characteristic  of  the  special  primary  disease  have  been 
found. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity  are  hyperemia  and  swelling,  with  a  collection  of  pus  in  the 
tympanic  cavity.  The  tympanic  membrane  usually  becomes  perforated,  and 
the  pus  or  muco-purulent  secretion  escapes  into  the  auditory  canal.  The  in- 
flammatory process  often  extends  to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  mastoid 
process. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
are  pain,  which  is  sometimes  very  severe,  tinnitus  aurium,  vertigo,  and 
impairment  of  hearing.  Facial  paralysis  is  not  infrequent.  The  mastoid 
process  is  very  often  tender  on  pressure. 
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In  severe  eases  brain  symptoms  appear — e.  g..  vomiting,  stupor,  delirium, 
and  convulsions — and,  in  consequence  of  extension  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  crania]  cavity,  death  may  ensue. 

Examination  of  the  auditory  canal  and  the  tympanic  membrane  yields 
essentially  the  same  results  as  in  acute  serous  inflammation,  except  that  the 
hypertemia  is  still  more  marked. 

Perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  usually  follows  in  from  two  to 
five  days  after  the  beginning-  of  the  pain,  sometimes  later.  In  severe  cases 
very  large  defects  in  the  tympanic  membrane  may  result.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  is  extremely  variable.  Its  course  is  often  very  protracted,  espe- 
cially if  the  mastoid  process  becomes  involved  and  proliferations  of  granula- 
tion tissue  form  in  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  auditory  canal.  In  excep- 
tional cases  gangrene  has  been  known  to  complicate  acute  otitis  media  in 
badly  nourished  children,  resulting  in  destruction  of  the  tympanic  membrane, 
external  auditory  (.•anal,  and  auricle,  as  in  noma. 

The  prognosis  is  not  unfavourable  if  treatment  is  prompt  and  suitable. 
Complete  recovery  takes  place,  according  to  Schwartze,  in  about  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  cases  without  permanent  impairment  of  the  hearing.  The 
earlier  the  pus  is  evacuated  from  the  tympanic  cavity  the  better.  Tbe  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  patient  is  also  of  importance.  In  rare  cases  (two  per 
cent,  according  to  Schwartze)  death  results  from  meningitis.  Death  some- 
times occurs  very  suddenly  and  early  in  the  disease,  before  perforation  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  has  taken  place. 

The  treatment  of  acute  suppurative  otitis  media  is  at  the  beginning 
antiphlogistic  (leeches  behind  and  in  front  of  the  ear,  cathartics,  con- 
finement in  bed,  etc.).  If  there  has  been  no  spontaneous  discharge  of 
pus  through  the  tympanic  membrane  on  the  third  day,  paracentesis  of 
the  membrane  is  performed  in  the  posterior  lower  quadrant,  or  where 
the  membrane  bulges  outward.  The  incision  in  the  membrane  must 
not  be  too  small  (see  page  474).  After  paracentesis  the  pus  is  removed 
from  the  tympanic  cavity  by  means  of  an  air  douche  through  the  cath- 
eter or  by  Politzer's  method.  The  auditory  canal  must  be  cleansed 
several  times  a  day  by  syringing  it  out  with  three-per-eent  boric  acid, 
one-third-per-cent  salicylic  acid,  one-per-cent  thymol,  four-per-cent 
resorcin,  or  weak  solutions  of  permanganate  of  potash.  After  care- 
fully drying  the  auditory  canal  with  aseptic  cotton  it  is  plugged  with 
iodoform  gauze.  After  cessation  of  the  pain,  astringents  are  employed 
(see  page  470,  Chronic  Suppurative  Inflammation),  or  the  insufflation 
of  boric  acid  or  iodoform,  but  in  small  quantities  only,  for  fear  of  re- 
tention of  pus. 

In  case  of  secondary  involvement  of  the  mastoid  process  there 
must  not  be  too  much  delay  in  opening  the  mastoid  antrum  by  tre- 
phining the  mastoid  process  (see  page  479). 

Chronic  suppurative  otitis  media  either  follows  the  acute  form  or 

begins  as  such. 
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The  anatomical  changes  in  chronic  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity  may  be  mostly  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  above  in  con- 
nection with  acute  suppuration.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  loss  of 
substance  in  the  tympanic  membrane.  In  the  tympanic  cavity  pus  is  pres- 
ent in  greater  or  less  quantities,  and  there  are  proliferations  of  granulation 
tissue  and  connective-tissue  adhesions  between  the  tympanic  membrane,  the 
auditory  ossicles,  and  the  walls  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  Ulcerations  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  more  rare,  occurring  most  frequently  in  tuberculosis, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  caseous  destruction  involves  the  bone  (tubercular 
caries). 

The  principal  symptom  of  chronic  suppuration  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is 
otorrhcea — that  is,  discharge  of  pus  from  the  ear  in  very  variable  amounts. 
The  difficulty  in  hearing  is  equally  variable.  Pain  occurs  particularly  from 
subacute  exacerbations,  retention  of  pus,  or  ulcerative  destruction. 

The  condition  revealed  by  examination  of  the  ear  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  above-mentioned  anatomical  changes.  It  is  much  the  same  in  acute 
exacerbations  as  in  the  acute  process. 

Among  the  sequelae  of  chronic  suppuration  of  the  tympanic  cavity  which 
have  a  special  influence  upon  the  hearing,  the  following  are  especially  impor- 
tant :  Destruction  of  the  tympanic  membrane  ;  changes  in  the  tympanic  cav- 
ity and  in  the  bone,  especially  in  the  mastoid  process ;  and,  finally,  secondary 
disease  of  the  labyrinth. 

The  tympanic  membrane  has  a  marked  regenerative  power.  Defects  cov- 
ering more  than  two  thirds  of  its  extent  may  become  filled  in,  sometimes  even 
after  they  have  existed  for  years.  Very  frequently,  however,  defects  in  the 
tympanic  membrane  are  permanent. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  suppuration  of  the  tympanic  cavity  must  be  given 
with  caution. 

Every  case  of  chronic  otorrhcea  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  disease  that  endan- 
gers life.  It  often  ends  fatally  and  very  suddenly  from  meningitis,  abscess 
of  the  brain,  or  sinus  thrombosis  with  pyaemia.  Its  course  is  often  very  weari- 
some. It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  advance  to  what  extent  treatment  may 
be  successful  in  securing  recovery  or  improvement  of  hearing. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  purulent  otitis  media  consists  especially 
in  carefully  removing  and  disinfecting  the  pus  by  irrigating  the  audi- 
tory canal,  or  by  employing  the  air  douche  through  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  injecting  lukewarm  antiseptic  solutions  through  the  catheter. 
For  this  purpose  lukewarm  three-per-cent  boric  acid,  one-third-of-one- 
per-cent  salicylic  acid,  one-per-cent  carbolic  acid,  f  our-per-cent  resorcin, 
and  weak  solutions  of  permanganate  of  potash  are  employed.  When 
irrigating  the  tympanic  cavity  from  the  Eustachian  tube  and  when 
using  injections  into  the  auditory  canal,  too  much  pressure  must  not 
be  applied.  Finally,  the  ear  is  to  be  carefully  dried  with  aseptic  cotton, 
and  the  auditory  canal  occluded  with  the  same.  This  treatment  is  often 
sufficient,  but  more  frequently  it  is  necessary  to  apply  astringents  for 
from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  after  the  removal  of  the  pus  (especially 
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zinc  sulphate,  one  fifth  to  one  per  cent ;  lead  acetate,  one  quarter  to  two 
per  cent ;  sulphate  of  copper,  one  tenth  to  one  half  per  cent ;  nitrate  of 
silver,  one  to  ten  or  thirty,  the  latter  particularly  in  case  of  hyperemia 
and  swelling  of  the  raucous  membrane).  If  nitrate  of  silver  is  used,  after 
it  has  been  allowed  to  escape  by  inclining  the  head  to  one  side  it  must 
be  neutralized  at  once  by  injecting  lukewarm  concentrated  salt  solution, 
and,  finally,  lukewarm  water  should  be  injected  in  order  to  remove  in 
this  way  the  chloride  of  silver  and  the  superfluous  salt  which  otherwise 
cause  irritation.  In  place  of  astringents  in  solution,  dry  powders  may 
be  insufflated,  especially  iodoform,  boric  acid,  alum,  etc,  but  not  in  too 
large  quantities,  for  fear  of  causing  retention  of  pus.  In  case  of  sub- 
acute exacerbations,  neither  astringents  nor  caustics  are  applied.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  and  any  con- 
stitutional disease  that  may  exist  receive  due  consideration  in  treating 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

The  treatment  of  complications  is  extremely  important.  Prolifera- 
tions of  granulation  tissue  are  removed  by  cauterizing  them  with  the 
nitrate-of -silver  stick,  with  crystalline  chromic  acid,  or  the  galvano-cau- 
tery.  In  case  the  mastoid  process  is  involved,  trephining  is  indicated. 
If  there  is  swelling  of  the  upper  wall  of  the  auditory  canal  in  conse- 
quence of  spreading  of  the  inflammation,  a  free  incision  is  to  be  made. 

To  bring  about  healing  of  defects  in  the  tympanic  membrane  cau- 
terization with  nitrate  of  silver  is  resorted  to,  or  the  edges  of  the  defect 
are  cautiously  freshened  with  the  galvano-cautery. 

The  introduction  of  an  artificial  tympanic  membrane  should  be 
tried,  especially  when  there  is  deafness  in  both  ears.  This  must  only 
be  done,  of  course,  after  suppuration  has  entirely  ceased.  These  arti- 
ficial membranes  are  prepared  from  the  greatest  variety  of  materials — 
from  India  rubber,  for  example,  or  from  Lister's  protective.  Simple 
balls  of  cotton  are  often  preferred  by  patients.  Schwartze  thinks  that 
a  thin,  inflatable  India-rubber  tube  with  a  globular  end  would  perhaps 
be  serviceable  as  a  substitute  for  the  tympanic  membrane.  The  arti- 
ficial membrane  is,  of  course,  to  be  removed  at  night. 

Every  one  who  suffers  from  defects  in  the  tympanic  membrane 
must  protect  himself  against  taking  cold  and  against  the  entrance  of 
dust  into  the  ear  by  means  of  cotton  plugs.  Cold  baths,  and  especially 
sea  baths  and  cold  head  douches,  are  to  be  strictly  avoided. 

Croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  occurs 
sometimes  in  connection  with  simultaneous  croupous  and  diphtheritic 
disease  of  the  nose,  the  throat,  and  the  lungs. 

Diphtheritic  inflammation  may  lead  very  quickly  to  extensive  de- 
struction of  the  tympanic  cavity,  especially  in  case  of  diphtheria  com- 
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plicating  scarlet  fever.  Complete  deafness  of  the  involved  ear  not  in- 
frequently ensues,  and,  in  case  both  sides  are  affected  in  young  chil- 
dren, deaf -mutism. 

The  treatment  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
consists  in  immediate  paracentesis  (see  pages  474,  475),  irrigating  the 
tympanic  cavity  with  antiseptic  solutions,  and  loosening  the  diphthe- 
ritic membrane  by  bathing  the  interior  of  the  ear  with  limewater. 

New  growths  of  the  tympanic  cavity  are  most  frequently  polyps,  which, 
like  nasal  polyps,  usually  originate  in  the  tubular  glands  of  the  mucous 
membrane  (so-called  mucous  polyps).  They  less  frequently  develop  on  the 
tympanic  membrane,  in  the  auditory  canal,  in  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  in 
the  mastoid  antrum.  Polyps  are  found  most  frequently  in  connection  with 
chronic  suppurative  otitis  media,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is 
perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  Fibromatous  polyps  which  origi- 
nate, for  example,  in  the  periosteum  are  more  rare.  Polypous  granulations, 
or  granulomata,  are  to  be  distinguished,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  origin 
and  anatomical  structure,  from  the  true  polyps  found  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  granulating,  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  middle  ear,  but  this 
distinction  is  without  significance  from  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  as  the  treat- 
ment is  in  all  cases  the  same. 

The  treatment  of  polyps  of  the  tympanic  cavity  consists  in  their  earliest 
possible  removal,  as  they  may  prove  very  dangerous,  particularly  from  reten- 
tion  of  pus  in  the  middle  ear.  Their  removal  is  most  successfully  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  Wilde's  well-known  wire  snare  without  anaesthesia.  On 
the  following  day  the  pedicle  of  the  polyp  is  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver 
or,  cautiously,  with  crystalline  chromic  acid.  It  is  possible  also  in  one  sit- 
ting, with  the  aid  of  an  anaesthetic,  to  remove  the  polyp  by  means  of  Wilde's 
snare  and  then  to  treat  the  pedicle  at  once  with  a  very  fine  galvano-cautery 
point.  In  case  of  very  hard  polyps  a  galvano-cautery  loop  is  used.  Polypous 
ui  anulations  of  the  auditory  canal  found  in  connection  with  caries  are  re- 
moved with  a  sharp  spoon  by  the  aid  of  a  speculum.  The  employment  of 
the  sharp  spoon  in  the  tympanic  cavity  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

Under  the  name  cholesteatoma  of  the  temporal  bone  various  pathological 
conditions  are  included.  In  the  rarest  cases  we  have  to  do  with  a  tumour 
originating  in  the  bone  or  in  the  soft  parts — the  so-called  pearl  tumour  (Vir- 
chow).  This  pearl  tumour  or  cholesteatoma  appears  usually  on  the  temporal 
bone,  in  the  soft  membranes  of  the  brain  and  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  and 
consists  of  white  pearls  with  a  silklike  lustre — that  is,  of  scales  of  epithelium 
analogous  to  the  horny  epithelium  of  the  outer  skin.  Most  authors — e.  g., 
Chiari,  Eppinger,  Eberth,  and  others— assume  that  the  cells  of  the  cholestea- 
toma really  come  from  endothelial  cells,  while  Ziegler,  on  the  contrary,  holds 
that  they  are  derived  from  epithelial  cells  and  that  they  may  be  cells  of  the 
primitive  medullary  canal— i.  e.,  the  outer  germinal  layer  that  have  strayed 
during  the  development  of  the  brain.  The  fact  that  small  hairs  are  found  in 
cholesteatomata  favours,  according  to  Ziegler,  the  theory  that  they  are  epi- 
thelial in  character.  According  to  Fr.  Bezold  and  Politzer,  the  cholesteatoma 
is  the  result  of  a  proliferation  of  epithelium  with  transformation  of  the  cells 
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into  epidermis  cells.  Kuhn  believes  that  cholesteatomata  of  the  ear  are  prin- 
cipally of  congenital  origin.  They  are  to  be  regarded  in  part  as  genuine 
dermoid  cysts. 

The  cholesteatoma  of  the  temporal  bone  is  probably  at  times  not  a  genuine 
tumour,  but  is  caused  by  retention  of  more  or  less  dried  products  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  tympanic  cavity,  in  the  mastoid  antrum,  in  the  external  audi- 
tory canal,  etc.  (Troltsch).  Fatty,  cheesy  (tubercular)  pus  sometimes  forms 
the  nucleus  of  such  cholesteatomata,  and  about  this  has  gathered  an  aggrega- 
tion of  cholesterine  crystals  and  cells  arranged  in  layers  like  those  of  an 
onion  and  similar  to  epidermis  cells.  According  to  Wendt,  the  cholesteatoma 
of  the  temporal  bone  is  caused  by  desquamative  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  middle  ear. 

The  removal  of  these  cholesteatomata  is  an  urgent  necessity,  as  they  occa- 
sion serious  destruction  and  may  become  dangerous  to  life — e.  g.,  by  causing 
meningitis,  sinus  thrombosis,  and  abscess  of  the  brain.  Their  treatment  con- 
sists in  softening  the  masses  of  cells  and  cholesterine  by  means  of  alkaline 
solutions  applied  through  the  auditory  canal  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

In  marked  cases  in  which  the  cholesteatoma  has  reached  a  large  size  the 
latter  is  removed  by  chiselling  open  the  cavity  formed  by  the  tumour  after 
dividing  the  skin  one  centimetre  behind  the  ear  down  to  the  apex  of  the  mas- 
toid process  and  displacing  the  periosteum  to  one  side.  Schwartze,  Stacke, 
and  others  have  recommended  and  successfully  executed  the  radical  opera- 
tion for  cholesteatoma  by  the  formation  of  permanent  wide  openings  both 
toward  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  region  behind  the  ear.  Sieben- 
rnann  and  others  recommend  covering  the  bony  cavity  with  skin-grafts  in 
order  to  insure  a  permanent  cure. 

Malignant  tumours  (sarcomata  and  carcinomata)  are  very  seldom  pri- 
mary, but  the  middle  ear  is  more  frequently  involved  secondarily  from  the 
breaking  through  of  tumours  in  neighbouring  parts — e.  g.,  tumours  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  the  parotid,  and  the  antrum  of  High  more. 

Successful  treatment  of  malignant  tumours  of  the  middle  ear  by  extirpa- 
tion is  scarcely  possible,  so  that  they  can  only  be  treated  symptomatically. 

Nervous  diseases  of  the  middle  ear  are  of  slight  surgical  importance.  I 
mention  especially  neuralgia  of  the  tympanic  plexus  formed  by  branches  of 
the  fifth  and  ninth  cranial  nerves.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  otalgia 
is  probably  a  decayed  molar,  then  syphilis,  anaemia,  hysteria,  difficult  erup- 
tion of  a  wisdom  tooth,  diseases  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  space,  etc.  The  pain, 
which  is  almost  always  on  one  side,  begins  in  the  ear  and  radiates  out  into 
other  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  treatment  of  otalgia  is  directed  chiefly  against  its  cause,  which  is  to 
be  determined  as  accurately  as  possible.  In  applying  electricity,  the  anode 
of  the  constant  current  is  placed  in  the  auditory  canal  and  the  cathode  upon 
the  sympathetic.  In  case  of  neuralgia  of  the  auriculo  temporal  nerve,  neu- 
rectomy is  to  be  recommended  between  the  tragus  and  the  condyloid  process 
of  the  lower  jaw  (see  also  §  34,  pages  239-243,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 

Neuralgia  of  the  Face). 

Schwartze  mentions  also  clonic  contractions  or  spasm  of  the  tensor-tym- 
pani  muscle,  the  tympanic  membrane  being  drawn  inward,  and  a  loud  crack- 
ing sound  being  audible  at  the  same  time.    As  a  result  of  what  are  probably 
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similar  spasms  of  the  stapedius  muscle,  hammering  and  buzzing  in  the  ear 
occur  which  are  said  to  be  perceptible  to  another  person  (Schwartze). 

The  treatment  of  these  spasms  consists  in  the  use  of  nerve  tonics,  antispas- 
modics, and  the  galvanic  current.  In  case  of  spasm  of  the  tensor  tympani 
with  tormenting  sounds  in  the  ear,  tenotomy  of  this  muscle  may  be  in- 
dicated. 

Tenotomy  of  the  tensor- tympani  muscle  is  performed  by  most  aural  sur- 
geons behind  the  manubrium,  less  often  in  front  of  it.  A  small  curved  teno- 
tome is  inserted  behind  the  manubrium  and  the  tendon  is  divided  on  the 
latter.  With  reference  to  the  indications  for  this  operation  and  its  details,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  rarely  performed  tenotomy  of  the  stapedius  muscle,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  treatises  on  diseases  of  the  ear,  as  they  are  only  performed 
by  specially  trained  aural  surgeons. 

Paracentesis  of  the  Tympanic  Membrane. — We  have  already,  in  connec- 
tion with  diseases  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  tympanic  cavity, 
repeatedly  mentioned  incision  or  puncture  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  so- 
called  paracentesis  of  the  same.  We 
can  here  speak  only  very  briefly  and  in 
a  general  way  of  the  indications  and  de- 
tails of  this  operation,  which  is  usually 
performed  only  by  aurists.  For  a  fuller 
description,  the  reader  is  referred  to  trea- 
tises on  diseases  of  the  ear,  especially 
those  of  Troltsch,  Schwartze,  Politzer, 
Hartmann,  and  Urbantschitsch. 

Paracentesis  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane is  indicated  in  case  of  much  exu- 
dation in  the  tympanic  cavity  during 
acute  and  chronic  serous  and  suppura- 
tive inflammations,  anomalies  of  tension 
and  acute  inflammation  of  the  tympanic 
membrane,  tinnitus  aurium  that  yields 
to  no  treatment,  and  closure  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tube.  It  is  also  performed  to 
all  ow  the  removal  of  polyps  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity,  to  break  up  adhesions,  and, 
finally,  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

The  operation  should  be  repeatedly 
practised  on  t  he  cadaver  or  on  anatomi- 
cal preparations.    As  instruments,  va- 
rious forms  of  spear-pointed  needles  are  used— e.  g.,  Schwartze's  well-known 
bent  myringotome  (see  Fig.  270). 

The  operation  is  performed  with  antiseptic  precautions.  After  careful  dis- 
infection of  the  myringotome  in  absolute  alcohol  and  drying  the  same  with 
sterilized  gauze,  the  tympanic  membrane  is  divided,  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
possible  illumination,  usually  in  the  posterior  lower  quadrant.  The  incision 
must  not  be  too  small,  not  less  than  two  millimetres  in  length.  It  must  also 
be  so  directed  that  the  radiating  fibrous  layer  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is 
divided  transversely  (see  Fig.  271).    If  the  membrane  bulges  at  one  point  it 
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is  opened  here.  The  pain  attending  paracentesis  is  severe,  but  usually  of  short 

duration.    After  the  cavity  has  been  opened,  the  exudate  is  evacuated  into 

the  auditory  canal  by  means  of  the  air  douche  or  by  irrigation  through  the 

Eustachian  tube  with  a  three-quarters-of-one-per-cent 

solution  of  common  salt  by  means  of  the  catheter.  The 

accidents  that  may  attend  the  operation  are  vertigo, 

fainting,  vomiting,  and,  above  all,  associated  injuries 

caused  by  an  unskilled  operator,  or  subsequent  inflam- 

mation  in  case  the  operation  is  not  performed  a  sept  i- 

cally.    The  haemorrhage  is  usually  insignificant.  The 

after-treatment  consists  in  drying  the  auditory  canal 

and  plugging  it  with  aseptic  iodoform  gauze  and  ap- 

,   ■  ,  j      i      j  mi         a-  ,  Via.  271. — Location  and 

plying  cotton  and  a  bandage,    lhe  patient  must  keep      length  of  the  incision 

in  his  room  and  abstain  from  smoking.    The  incision      m  performing  paracen- 
.  til-,  tesis  ot  the  memDrana 

in  the  tympanic  membrane  has  to  be  kept  open  some-      tympani  (Sehwartze). 

times  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 

character  of  the  case.  This  is  done  mainly  by  means  of  the  air  douche  and 
irrigation  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  or,  if  necessary,  by  cautious  cauteri- 
zation or  the  introduction  of  a  probe.  A  permanent  perforation  of  the  tym- 
panic membrane  after  paracentesis  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

For  the  operative  treatment  of  adhesions  of  the  tympanic  membrane  with 
the  labyrinth  wall  or  the  floor  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  for  a  description 
of  partial  and  complete  excision  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  ossicles, 
see  the  treatises  on  the  ear,  especially  that  of  Schwartze,  Lieferung  32  der 
Deutschen  Chirurgie. 

§  77.  Malformations,  Injuries,  and  Diseases  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. — 

Among  disturbances  of  development  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  very 
rare  cases  of  its  absence,  combined  with  other  malformation  of  the 
organ  of  hearing,  should  be  mentioned  (Gruber).  Congenital  atresia, 
and  absence  of  the  pharyngeal  opening  of  the  tube  are  just  as  rare. 
Stenosis  is  more  frequent,  as  well  as  angular  flexion  and  unsymmetrical 
position  of  the  two  pharyngeal  openings,  conditions  which  are  impor- 
tant in  connection  with  catheterization  of  the  tube.  In  case  of  ossifica- 
tion gaps  in  the  carotid  canal,  injury  to  the  internal  carotid  by  forcible 
probing  of  the  tube  with  pointed,  inflexible  probes,  is  possible. 

Injuries  of  the  Eustachian  tube  are  rare,  owing  to  its  protected  position. 
They  occur  most  frequently  in  consequence  of  the  unskilful  introduction  of 
Eustachian  catheters  or  bougies,  operations  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  space, 
resection  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  gunshot  wounds. 

Still  less  frequently  are  foreign  bodies  found  in  the  Eustachian  tube. 
Fragments  of  bougies,  needles,  bits  of  vomited  food,  and  even  nematoids, 
have  been  found. 

Inflammation  of  the  tube  alone  (salpingitis)  seldom  occurs.  It  is  usually 
secondary  to  inflammation  of  the  naso-pharynx  or  the  tympanic  cavity.  In 
this  way  acute  and  chronic  serous  inflammations  of  the  tube  result,  with 
hyperemia,  swelling,  and  increased  secretion  in  the  same,  especially  near  its 
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pharyngeal  opening,  as  is  shown  by  rhinoscopic  and  pharyngoscopic  exami- 
nation. Croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammation  spreads  in  the  same  way 
from  the  pharynx  and  the  nose  to  the  tube.  In  consequence  of  all  these 
inflammations,  ulceration,  stenosis,  and  atresia  of  the  tube  arise.  They  also 
occur  with  syphilitic  and  tubercular  processes,  and  in  connection  with  vari- 
ola and  diphtheria. 

The  treatment  of  catarrh  of  the  tube  consists  in  the  use  of  disinfecting- and 
astringent  gargles,  irrigation  with  salt  water,  use  of  the  nasal  douche  or 
naso  pharyngeal  syringe,  and  cauterization  and  scarification  in  the  region  of 
the  pharyngeal  opening  with  the  aid  of  rhinoscopic  or  pharyngoscopic  illu- 
mination. To  check  the  hypersecretion  in  the  tube,  use  is  made  of  the  air 
douche,  and  a  few  drops  of  an  astringent  fluid  are  insufflated  through  the 
Eustachian  catheter.  In  case  of  ulceration,  cauterization  with  nitrate  of 
silver  or  the  galvano-cautei\y,  under  illumination  with  the  mirror,  is  service- 
able. If  there  are  syphilitic  ulcers,  an  antisyphilitic  treatment  by  inunction 
or  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  usually  sufficient.  Stenoses 
of  the  tube  are  treated  by  use  of  the  air  douche  or  careful  introduction  of 
laminaria  bougies,  which  were  first  recommended  by  Schwartze.  Cicatricial 
deformities  near  the  pharyngeal  opening  or  within  the  tube  are  usually 
incurable. 

Among  neuroses  of  the  tube  mention  should  be  made  of  clonic  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  the  tube  and  palate,  both  in  case  of  sound  and  diseased  ears, 
which  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  is  characterized  by  a  crackling 
sound  in  the  ear,  which  is  sometimes  very  loud  and  distressing.  The  cause 
of  this  spasm  is  unknown.  Where  there  are  inflammatory  conditions,  it 
may  be  explained  as  a  reflex  spasm.  Treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  tube  occurs  most  frequently  in  conse- 
quence of  diphtheria.    It  generally  disappears  spontaneously. 

New  growths  in  the  tube  are  rare.  Polypous  proliferations  at  the  pharyn- 
geal opening  of  the  tube  are  the  most  common  form.  Exostoses  have  been 
observed  in  rare  cases. 

§  78.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Mastoid  Process. — The  mastoid  pro- 
cess is  made  up  of  larger  or  smaller  cavities  containing  air  (mastoid 
cells),  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  with  which  it  com- 
municates through  an  opening  near  its  upper  wall.  In  this  way  is 
to  be  explained  why  the  discharge  of  pus  from  the  mastoid  antrum  is 
made  difficult,  and  why  retention  of  pus  has  so  often  to  be  overcome 
by  trephining  the  mastoid  process. 

Injuries  of  the  mastoid  process  usually  arise  from  direct  violence 
such  as  a  kick  or  a  blow.  Haemorrhage  takes  place  within  or  around 
the  antrum  with  or  without  fissures,  depending  on  the  amount  of  vio- 
lence. In  case  of  fractures  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cortical 
substance,  a  subcutaneous  emphysema  ensues,  whicli  is  usually  circum- 
scribed and  which  may  gradually  assume  larger  dimensions.  The  mas- 
toid process  sometimes  breaks  off  at  its  base,  and  necrosis  of  the  same 
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may  result.  In  case  of  fracture  of  the  mastoid  process  from  great 
violence,  there  are,  as  a  rule,  fractures  of  the  temporal  bone— e.  g., 
through  the  aquseductus  Fallopii  with  facial  paralysis,  and  through  the 
base  of  the  skull. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  mastoid  process  conforms  to  the 
rules  given  for  fractures  of  the  skull  (see  §§  8  and  9). 

Inflammations  of  the  mastoid  process  are  mostly  secondary  to  those 
of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  they  are  therefore  either  acute  and  chronic 
serous  or  acute  and  chronic  suppurative  inflammations,  with  the  for- 
mation of  an  acute  or  chronic  abscess  in  the  mastoid  cells  (empyema). 
Chronic  inflammation  and  suppuration,  combined  with  caries  and  ne- 
crosis of  the  mastoid  cells,  are  usually  of  tubercular  origin.  Primary 
acute  periostitis  and  ostitis  (osteomyelitis)  of  the  mastoid  process  also 
occur,  but  less  frequently  (Hessler). 

There  are,  as  a  rule,  no  characteristic  symptoms  in  connection  with 
acute  and  chronic  serous  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  antrum,  such  as 
are  present  in  acute  and  chronic  suppurative  inflammation. 

Fever  is  always  present  in  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
mastoid  cells,  the  mastoid  process  is  very  painful  and  tender  on  pres- 
sure, the  overlying  skin  is  reddened  and  swollen,  and  the  posterior 
upper  wall  of  the  auditory  canal  often  bulges  outward.  If  the  bone  is 
already  perforated  by  pus,  a  fluctuating  subperiosteal  abscess  is  demon- 
strable, or  the  latter  is  the  result  of  secondary  suppurative  periostitis. 

In  chronic  suppuration  of  the  mastoid  process  characteristic  symp- 
toms may  be  more  or  less  completely  absent.  If  a  distinct  foetid 
odour  exists  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  cleansing  of  the  ear,  one  must 
consider  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  chronic  suppuration 
in  the  mastoid  antrum.  The  frequent  induration  and  sclerosis  of  the 
mastoid  process  is  very  noticeable.  The  diagnosis  is  simplest  in  those 
cases  where  fistulse  already  exist,  and  the  probe  touches  carious  or 
necrotic  bone.  As  a  result  of  empyema  of  the  mastoid  antrum,  which 
runs  a  very  chronic  course  with  pronounced  thickening  and  sclerosis  of 
the  bone,  death  not  infrequently  ensues  unexpectedly  from  meningitis, 
sinus  thrombosis,  or  abscess  of  the  brain.  This  is  because  the  thickened 
bony  covering  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  spontaneous  dis- 
charge of  the  pus. 

Percussion  has  also  been  made  use  of  for  the  detection  of  pus  in  the  mas- 
toid antrum.  The  percussion  note  is  dull,  especially  in  the  ease  of  abscesses 
that  are  superficially  situated,  while  in  those  more  deeply  situated  dulness 
can  not  be  made  out.  The  diagnostic  importance  of  this  method  of  investi- 
gation seems  to  me  still  questionable.  Gabriteschewski  and  Okunjew  found 
in  a  case  of  mastoid  abscess  a  diminution  in  the  conduction  of  sound  when 
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the  vibrating  tuning  fork  was  placed  on  the  parietal  bone,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  mastoid  process  was  auscultated. 

Corner  and  Wild  hold  that  dulness  of  the  percussion  note  is  present  only 
in  disease  of  the  bone— i.  e.,  centrally  situated  foci  of  suppuration — and  not 
as  the  result  of  occlusion  or  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  air  spaces  within 
the  mastoid  process  due  to  collections  of  pus. 

Typical  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  mastoid  process,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  fistulas  running  through  the  cortical  substance  and  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  auditory  canal,  are  caused  chiefly  by  tuberculosis.  It  is  a 
common  disease  in  childhood.  The  location  and  extent  of  this  tuber- 
culosis of  the  bone  is  very  variable.  It  generally  takes  the  form  of  an 
ulcerating;  caries.    Extensive  necrosis  is  less  common. 

Very  acute  and  extensive  necrosis  of  the  mastoid  process  and  the 
temporal  bone  occurs  especially  in  connection  with  typhoid  and  scarlet 
fever.  AVreden  once  observed  complete  necrosis  of  the  temporal  bone 
in  a  child  of  eight  months  after  scarlet  fever.  The  child  lived  ten 
hours  after  the  expulsion  of  the  sequestrum.  Caries  of  the  mastoid 
also  occurs  in  diabetes. 

As  is  true  of  every  chronic  suppurative  process  in  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, so  is  also  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  temporal  bone  a  very  treacher- 
ous disease,  leading  often  to  sudden  death  from  acute  meningitis,  sinus 
thrombosis,  or  abscess  of  the  brain. 

Gravitation  abscesses  not  infrequently  form  in  the  course  of  chronic 
suppuration  in  the  mastoid  process  and  temporal  bone,  which  may 
extend  downward  along  the  neck  and  follow  the  connective-tissue 
clefts  as  far  as  the  sternum,  under  the  scapula,  or  into  the  axillae 
(Konig,  Schwartze). 

Primary  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  the  mastoid  process  is 
not  very  common,  and  is  usually  secondary  to  inflammation  of  the  mas- 
toid cells.  Suppurative  periostitis  may  give  rise  to  necrosis  of  the  bone 
and  to  the  above-mentioned  gravitation  abscesses. 

The  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells,  which 
gives  rise  to  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  consists  at  first  in  the 
application  of  ice  and  leeches.  As  soon  as  more  marked  swelling  of 
the  overlying  soft  parts  develops,  with  tenderness  on  pressure,  an  inci- 
sion is  made  down  to  the  bone  about  one  centimetre  behind  the  inser- 
tion of  the  auricle  and  parallel  to  it.  One  must,  of  course,  not  wait 
for  fluctuation.  If  there  is  pus  in  the  mastoid  cells,  trephining  the 
mastoid  antrum  is  indicated,  in  order  to  allow  the  pus  to  escape  exter- 
nally (see  below). 

If,  in  the  course  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  the 
mastoid  process  becomes  tender  on  pressure,  the  pus  must  be  evacuated 
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as  soon  as  possible  from  the  tympanic  cavity  by  paracentesis  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  (see  pages  474,  475),  or  by  enlarging  an  already 
existing  perforation  that  is  too  narrow. 

If  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  mastoid  process  or  the  temporal  bone 
are  present,  energetic  scraping  with  a  sharp  spoon  is  undertaken  after 
making  an  incision,  elevating  the  periosteum,  and  enlarging  the  fistu- 
lous tracts  with  a  chisel  or  simply  with  a  spoon. 

In  case  of  gravitation  abscesses,  a  careful  examination  must  be 
made  and  the  connective-tissue  clefts  followed,  in  order  to  divide  all 
fistulous  tracts  and  to  drain,  if  necessary,  the  abscess  cavity. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  the  mastoid  process  is 
treated  at  first  by  antiphlogistic  measures  (ice,  leeches),  and  before  sup- 
puration begins  an  incision  should  be  made  down  to  the  bone  one  cen- 
timetre behind  the  insertion  of  the  auricle  from  above  downward  and 
parallel  with  the  latter. 

Trephining  the  Mastoid  Process. — Trephining  the  mastoid  process — 
that  is,  making  an  artificial  opening  into  the  mastoid  antrum — is  an 
extremely  serviceable  operation,  which,  as  I  can  verify  from  my  own 
experience,  has  rendered  complete  recovery  possible  in  very  desperate 
cases.  We  are  under  obligation  to  Schwartze  especially  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  operation. 

Trephining  the  mastoid  process  is  indicated  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  When  there  is  acute  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  process  with 
retention  of  pus  in  the  mastoid  antrum. 

2.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  process  with  repeated 
swelling  of  the  same  which  only  partially  subsides,  and  in  case  of 
chronic  suppuration,  with  or  without  the  formation  of  fistulas  and 
gravitation  abscesses,  even  when  no  threatening  symptoms  exist. 

3.  In  case  of  an  externally  sound  mastoid  process  with  retention  of 
pus  or  the  formation  of  cholesteatomata  in  the  middle  ear  which  can 
be  removed  in  no  other  way,  as  soon  as  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  com- 
plication appear. 

4.  In  severe  neuralgia  in  the  mastoid  process  when  all  other  treat- 
ment has  been  fruitless,  though  the  mastoid  process  be  outwardly  sound 
and  there  is  no  retention  of  pus  in  the  middle  ear. 

5.  As  a  preliminary  operation  in  case  of  virulent  suppuration  of 
the  middle  ear  with  a  marked  foetid  odour,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigat- 
ing the  middle  ear  from  behind. 

The  operation  is  always  performed  with  antiseptic  precautions  after 
shaving  the  hair  and  carefully  disinfecting  the  skin. 

For  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  posterior  auricular  artery,  the  incision  in 
the  skin  is  made  about  one  centimetre  behind  the  insertion  of  the  auri- 
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cle,  from  above  downward,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  centimetres 
in  length,  according  to  the  size  of  the  process.  After  dividing  and  push- 
ing back  the  periosteum,  the  bone  is  chiselled  with  hammer  and  gouge. 
The  bone  may  be  difficult  to  chisel,  especially  in  case  of  thickening  and 
sclerosis  of  the  cortical  layer.  If  there  are  fistula  or  carious  places, 
entrance  to  the  mastoid  antrum  is  gained  from  these  very  easily.  The 
linea  temporalis  is  the  upper  boundary,  which  must  not  be  transgressed 
in  cutting  the  bone.  This  runs  on  a  level  with  the  upper  wall  of  the 
auditory  canal  from  in  front  backward,  and  divides  the  mastoid  portion 
from  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  bone  must  be 
chiselled  cautiously  in  this  region,  as  otherwise  the  middle  cranial  fossa 
may  easily  be  opened.  The  chisel  should  always  be  held  so  that  it 
points  forward  and  downward,  and  not  backward  away  from  the  ear. 
The  ridge  of  bone  above  the  auditory  meatus  on  the  posterior  and 
upper  surface  of  the  osseous  auditory  canal,  which  can  usually  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  is  also  an  important  landmark.  It  lies  somewhat  higher 
than  the  floor  of  the  mastoid  antrum.  The  mastoid  process  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  osseous  auditory  canal,  and  its 
posterior  and  lower  boundary  is  easily  felt. 

Stacke,  Robertson,  and  others  recommend,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  so-called  cupola  space,  removal  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
bony  auditory  canal.  After  separation  of  the  cutaneous  covering  of 
the  auditory  canal,  a  bent  probe  is  passed  as  a  guide  along  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  canal  and  through  the  apertura  antri  into  the  antrum  itself. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  chisel  open  long,  fistulous  tracts  in  the  bone, 
until  finally  one  comes  upon  the  sequestrum  or  focus  of  the  disease. 

After  carious  and  necrotic  portions  of  bone  have  been  chiselled 
away  or  scraped  out,  the  antrum  is  irrigated  with  boric  acid.  If  the 
irrigation  fluid  does  not  flow  oif  in  the  direction  of  the  auditory  canal 
or  the  pharynx,  this  is  not  proof  that  there  is  no  communication  be- 
tween the  antrum  and  the  middle  ear.  There  is  usually  full  recovery 
of  this  communication  within  a  few  days.  Lastly,  the  cavity  in  the 
bone  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  and  covered  with  an  antiseptic 
dressing.  I  far  prefer  this  packing  with  iodoform  gauze  to  the  use  of 
a  drainage-tube.  Should  the  dura  or  the  lateral  sinus  be  exposed  unin- 
jured, it  is  of  no  consequence,  if  the  operation  is  aseptic  and  the  wound 
runs  a  normal  course.  Injuries  to  the  lateral  sinus  and  the  aqureductus 
Fallopn  can  easily  be  avoided.  In  case  of  injury  to  the  former,  the 
haemorrhage  is  stopped  by  aseptic  packing. 

The  after-treatment  is  very  important.  Above  all,  the  wound  must 
not  be  allowed  to  heal  too  quickly.  Aurists  are  in'the  habit  of  insert- 
ing a  conical  lead  nail  if  the  wound  is  to  be  kept  open  for  some  time. 
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It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  when  this  lead  nail  may  be  removed, 
but  it  should  always  remain  until  suppuration  inside  the  ear  lias  become 
very  slight.  Packing  the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze  is  more  advisa- 
ble than  inserting  such  a  lead  nail.  Irrigation  of  the  wound  should  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  I  usually  irrigate  it  through  the  auditory 
canal  only  in  case  of  foul-smelling  pus;  I  follow,  in  short,  the  princi- 
ples of  treatment  that  have  been  given  by  Kronlein,  for  instance,  and 
other  surgeons. 

In  case  of  wide  communication  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
the  auditory  canal  or  the  middle  ear,  open  bone  cavities  lined  with 
epithelium  sometimes  persist  after  trephining,  in  consequence  of  the 
union  of  the  epithelium  of  the  inner  ear  with  the  outer  skin.  These 
readily  become  the  cause  of  processes  of  decomposition  and  suppura- 
tion (E.  Hoffmann).  They  are  easily  prevented  by  avoiding  during 
the  operation  too  wide  a  communication  between  the  auditory  canal  or 
the  middle  ear  and  the  mastoid  antrum,  and  by  subsequent  cauterization. 

Among  new  growths  in  the  mastoid  process  we  have  already  (page  472> 
mentioned  the  cholesteatoma.  The  most  common  of  the  other  tumours  are 
fibrous  polyps  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mastoid  cells,  sarcoma,  and 
carcinoma.  We  have  already  (page  29)  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  dermoid 
cysts  in  the  mastoid  region,  and  other  congenital  cysts — e.  g.,  oil  cysts.  Osteo- 
mata  appear  occasionally  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  mastoid  process.  Lastly, 
gummata  of  the  mastoid  process  have  been  repeatedly  observed. 

In  rare  cases,  neuralgia  of  the  mastoid  process  occurs  without  anatomical 
changes.  If  the  pain  in  the  bone  becomes  unbearable  and  nerve  remedies 
are  without  effect,  trephining  has  repeatedly  been  performed,  or  a  part  of  the 
bone  chiselled  away.  It  is  true  that  an  old  pus  focus  is  sometimes  found  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  supposed  neuralgia  of  the  bone. 

§  79.  Malformations,  Injuries,  and  Diseases  of  the  Internal  Ear  or 
Labyrinth. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  labyrinth  are  of  small  impor- 
tance for  the  surgeon.  They  are  treated  exclusively  by  ear  specialists. 
We  can  only  occupy  ourselves  here  with  a  very  brief  mention  of  its 
injuries  and  diseases,  and  must  refer  the  reader,  for  a  more  thorough 
treatment  of  the  subject,  to  the  text-books  on  the  ear. 

In  case  of  malformations  of  the  labyrinth  there  is  usually  absolute  deaf- 
ness. Incomplete  development  and  entire  absence  of  the  labyrinth,  with 
corresponding  malformations  of  the  external  ear,  have  been  observed. 

Injuries  of  the  labyrinth  occur  especially  from  the  entrance  of  foreign 
bodies,  from  rough  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  from 
gunshot  injuries,  and  from  the  action  of  concentrated  mineral  acids  or  of 
hot  or  boiling  fluids.  Schwartze  mentions  the  case  of  an  English  woman 
who  killed  six  husbands  by  pouring  melted  lead  into  the  ear  during  sleep. 

Indirect  injuries  are  more  frequent  than  the  direct.  The  former  are  most 
commonly  caused  by  concussion  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  from  a  blow,  a,  loud 
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sound,  from  injuries  to  the  head,  and  especially  from  fractures  of  the  base  of 
the  skull.  Direct  and  indirect  injury  to  the  labyrinth  gives  rise  to  a  larger  or 
smaller  effusion  of  blood,  with  or  without  injury  to  the  nerve  apparatus,  or  the 
hitter  may  be  affected  in  consequence  of  subsequent  inflammation  or  atrophy. 

The  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  labyrinth  are  complete  or  partial  deafness; 
the  latter  may  show  itself  in  the  lack  of  perception  of  certain  successions  of 
tones.  The  partial  or  complete  deafness  is  temporary  or  permanent  accord- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  the  injury.  Vertigo  is  also  a  frequent  symptom,  as  is 
painful  sensitiveness  to  sound,  and,  finally,  loud  tinnitus  aurium  (ringing  and 
humming)  is  often  heard.  It  frequently  happens,  of  course,  that  the  brain 
symptoms  resulting  from  concussion  or  injury  to  the  brain  are  so  predomi- 
nant that  injury  to  the  labyrinth  can  only  be  made  out  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  special  brain  symptoms.  When  death  results,  it  is  due  principally 
to  complicating  injuries  to  the  brain  or  secondary  suppurative  meningitis. 

With  regard  to  inflammations  and  disturbances  of  circulation,  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  text-books  on  the  ear.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  regard- 
ing disturbances  of  circulation  that  the  disagreeable  subjective  auditory  sen- 
sations which  are  so  frequent  are  caused  by  disturbances  of  circulation  in  the 
labyrinth,  and  upon  hyperemia  as  well  as  anaemia. 

Deafness  which  ensues  after  injuries  to  the  head  especially  interests  the 
surgeon.  As  we  have  seen  in  connection  with  the  study  of  fractures  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  (§9).  fractures  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
are  comparatively  frequent.  Schwartze  observed  twelve  cases  of  deafness  on 
one  side  and  three  on  both  sides  after  probable  fracture  of  the  base  of  the 
skull.  Deafness  after  injuries  to  the  head  can  be  caused  by  contusion  and 
Laceration  of  the  auditory  nerve  or  by  compression  of  the  nerve  by  an  effu- 
sion of  blood  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus;  furthermore  by  an  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  labyrinth  with  rupture  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  or  by 
injury  to  the  auditory  centres  in  the  brain.  These  centres  may  be  affected 
by  very  trivial  injuries  to  the  head.  Schwartze  and  Grafe  observed  deafness 
from  injury  to  the  auditory  centre  in  the  brain  in  the  case  of  a  boy  of  seven 
years  whose  ears  were  boxed  on  the  street  by  an  older  schoolmate,  who  also 
indicted  several  blows  upon  the  boy's  head  with  his  hand. 

Deafness  which  does  not  appear  until  several  days  or  weeks  after  the  in- 
jury may  be  the  result  of  accidental  complications,  and  not  of  the  injury  as 
such.  Long-continued  application  of  ice  to  the  head  in  such  a  way  that  cold 
water  runs  without  hindrance  into  the  ear,  causing  inflammation  of  the  mid- 
dle ear,  is  sometimes,  according  to  Schwartze,  the  cause  of  this  late  deafness 
following  injuries  to  the  head. 

§  80.  The  Causes  of  Death  in  Diseases  of  the  Ear. — We  have  no  reli- 
able data  with  regard  to  the  frequency  with  which  death  ensues  in 
diseases  of  the  ear,  particularly  in  suppuration.  We  only  know  that 
too  often  neglected  suppuration  of  the  ear  results  fatally,  frequently  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  laity.  A  collection  of  statistics  by  Schwartze 
proves  that  fatal  diseases  of  the  ear  occur  not  uncommonly  in  the  Ger- 
man army.  There  are  about  three  cases  each  year.  Schwartze  has 
tabulated  twenty-eight  fatal  cases  (two  of  meningitis,  ten  of  abscess  of 
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the  brain,  and  sixteen  of  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  with  sub- 
sequent pyaemia).  We  may  infer  from  these  statements  that  diseases 
of  the  ear  have  in  general  a  rather  frequent  fatal  termination. 

Death  occurs  most  frequently  in  suppurative  otitis  media  from  sec- 
ondary involvement  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  and  of  the  sinuses 
of  the  dura  (meningitis,  abscess  of  the  brain,  sinus  thrombosis  with 
pyaemia).  The  most  frequent  cause  of  death  in  chronic  suppuration  of 
the  middle  ear  is  probably  phlebitis  of  a  clural  sinus — that  is,  sinus 
thrombosis  with  subsequent  pyaemia  from  purulent  softening  of  the 
thrombus.  General  miliary  tuberculosis  not  infrequently  follows  tuber- 
cular suppuration  of  the  ear.  Death  from  malignant  tumours  of  the 
ear,  or  from  the  erosion  of  vessels  involved  in  a  suppurative  process, 
is  comparatively  rare. 

Wendt,  Zaufal,  and  others  have  shown  that  even  in  mild  catarrhal 
inflammations,  with  mucous  or  serous  effusion  in  the  tympanic  cavity 
and  without  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  death  may  result 
from  suppurative  meningitis  and  thrombosis,  especially  of  the  lateral 
sinus.  The  suppurative  meningitis  following  diseases  of  the  ear  is  found 
chiefly  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  less  often  on  the  convexity.  It  usually 
arises  from  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  tympanic  cavity 
through  the  vault  of  the  tympanum,  or  from  the  mastoid  antrum 
through  the  canalis  petroso-mastoideus  (Voltolini),  or,  finally,  from  the 
labyrinth  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 

Abscesses  of  the  brain  are  most  commonly  situated  in  the  temporal 
lobe  or  in  the  cerebellum.  About  one  half  of  all  abscesses  of  the 
brain,  according  to  Schwartze,  result  from  diseases  of  the  ear.  Dis- 
ease of  the  right  ear  leads  more  frequently  to  brain  abscess,  because 
the  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus  on  the  right  side  reaches  farther  for- 
ward and  outward  on  to  the  pyramid.  In  other  words,  the  bony  parti- 
tion between  the  middle  ear  and  the  cranium  is  thinner  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  side  (Korner). 

Fatal  haemorrhages  from  erosion  of  the  internal  carotid,  the  middle 
meningeal,  the  sinus  of  the  internal  jugular,  and  the  petrosal  and  lat- 
eral sinuses,  are,  as  has  been  said,  very  rare. 

In  case  of  haemorrhage  from  the  internal  carotid,  the  common  ca- 
rotid should  always  be  ligated  in  continuity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  results  have  been  thus  far  so  unfavourable,  since  secondary  haemor- 
rhage usually  follows  the  establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation. 
Packing  the  auditory  canal  and  continued  digital  compression  are  usu- 
ally insufficient.  For  ligation  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  see  §  1 5, 
page  112.  Haemorrhage  from  a  sinus  is  arrested  by  packing  and  com- 
pression (see  §  15,  page  109). 
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INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS  (PAROTID, 
SUBMAXILLARY,  AND  SUBLINGUAL). 

Review  of  the  anatomy  of  the  salivary  glands.— Injuries  to  the  salivary  glands.— Fis- 
tulae  of  Steno's  duct —Inflammations  (mumps,  suppurative  parotitis,  angina  Ludo- 
vici,  and  other  inflammations).— Retention  of  secretion  in  the  salivary  glands.— 
Salivary  cysts.— Salivary  concretions— Foreign  bodies.— Tumours  of  the  salivary 
glands,  especially  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary.— Complete  extirpation  of  the 
parotid  and  submaxillary. 

§  81.  Anatomy  of  the  Salivary  Glands. — The  salivary  glands  are 
racemose  glands  which  discharge  their  secretion  into  the  mouth. 

The  parotid  gland  extends  from  the  region  of  the  external  auditory  meatus 
downward  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  separated  from  the  latter  by 
the  external  carotid  and  the  venous  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  the  tem- 
poral and  internal  maxillary  veins.  The  external  carotid  sometimes  passes 
through  the  substance  of  the  gland.  The  facial  nerve  with  its  branches 
divides  the  gland,  in  an  incomplete  way,  to  be  sure,  into  a  thicker  outer  layer 
and  a  thinner  inner  layer.  The  excretory  or  Steno's  duct  begins  at  the 
boundary  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  gland  from  its  anterior  bor- 
der, crosses  the  masseter  in  a  horizontal  direction  at  about  the  level  of  the 
ti.i res.  then  passes  beneath  the  zygomatic  muscles,  pierces  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion the  buccinator  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  and  opens  into 
the  oral  cavity  opposite  the  second  upper  molar. 

The  submaxillary  gland  fills  the  triangular  space  between  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  two  bellies  of  the  digastric.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  platysma,  and 
a  thick  layer  of  connective  tissue,  the  so-called  supra-hyoid  fascia.  Across 
the  posterior  angle  of  the  gland  the  facial  artery  and  vein  pass  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory  duct  (Wharton's  duct)  begins  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  gland,  traverses  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  crosses  the  lingual 
nerve  at  an  acute  angle,  and  passes  in  a  median  direction  to  the  floor  of  the 
oral  cavity,  where  it  empties  by  the  side  of  the  frenum  of  the  tongue. 

The  sublingual  gland  is  situated  upon  the  floor  of  the  oral  cavity,  directly 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  between  the  genioglossus  muscle  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  consists  of  several  divisions,  each  of  which 
has  its  special  excretory  duct.  Several  unite  to  form  one  larger  excretory 
duct  (Bartholin's  duct),  which  either  joins  the  Whartonian  duct  or  empties 
independently  close  beside  it,  The  remaining  excretory  ducts  of  the  sub- 
lingual gland  (the  ducts  of  Rivini),  five  to  eight  in  number,  perforate  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  with  very  fine  openings,  some- 
times in  a  row  parallel  to  the  teeth  from  near  the  orifice  of  the  Whartohian 
duct  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last  molar.  In  other  cases  their  orifices 
are  more  scattered.  Lying  between  the  tongue  and  the  gum,  close  beside  the 
root  of  the  frenum  of  the  tongue,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  caruncula  salivalis 
(Henle). 

§  82.  Injuries  of  the  Salivary  Glands  are,  in  general,  of  rare  occur- 
rence, especially  those  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual.  Injuries 
of  these  two  glands  are  without  special  significance.  Injuries  of  the 
parotid  are  the  most  common  and  of  the  most  practical  importance. 
The  latter  are  caused  most  commonly  by  rapier  cuts  in  students'  duels 
and  by  operations.  These  injuries  usually  run  their  course  without 
occasioning  disturbance,  "particularly  if  tin1  wound  heals  by  primary 
union.  Subcutaneous  collections  of  saliva  occasionally  appear  later  on 
in  the  form  of  cystic  swellings,  which  disappear  spontaneously  or  by 
the  use  of  a  bandage.  Such  collections  of  saliva  rarely  break  through 
externally,  giving  rise  to  a  fistula.  The  latter  is  more  likely  to  form 
when  the  injury  to  the  gland  heals  with  suppuration,  in  which  case 
small  fistula?,  with  more  or  less  abundant  secretion,  may  then  persist, 
They  heal  spontaneously  after  weeks  or  months,  or  they  may  be  very 
quickly  closed  by  cauterization  with  the  tine  point  of  a  therrno-cautery 
or  galvano-cauterv,  which  is  more  effective  than  nitrate  of  silver  and 
other  caustics. 

Fistulse  of  Steno's  duct,  after  it  has  been  injured  in  the  region  of 
the  cheek,  are  often  more  difficult  to  heal  if  the  central  end  of  the 
duct  has  grown  together  with  the  outer  skin  forming  a  so-called  labi- 
form  fistula,  with  escape  of  saliva  externally.  They  usually  develop 
after  the  wound  situated  on  a  level  with  the  nares  (sword-cut,  punc- 
ture, wound  from  operations)  has  been  sutured  without  knowledge  of 
the  existing  injury  to  the  duct,  After  the  wound  is  healed  by  primary 
union  saliva  collects  in  the  form  of  a  fluctuating  tumour  beneath  the 
skin,  and  this  breaks  through  externally  or  internally  into  the  oral 
cavity.  In  the  latter  case  a  sort  of  spontaneous  cure  follows,  the  salivary 
duct  then  opening  permanently  into  the  oral  cavity  at  an  abnormal  place 
in  the  mucous  membrane.  In  other  cases  the  wound  docs  not  heal  at 
all  on  account  of  the  constant  escape  of  the  saliva.  The  opening  is 
usually  very  small.  Finally  a  labiform  fistula  results,  in  which  the 
central  end  of  the  duct  unites  directly  with  the  skin,  the  epithelium  of 
the  duct  becoming  continuous  with  the  epidermis.  Fistulas  of  the  sali- 
vary ducts  occur,  however,  not  only  after  injuries,  but  also  after  sup- 
purative or  gangrenous  destruction  of  the  tissue  of  the  cheek,  and  after 
obstruction  of  Hie  duct  by  foreign  bodies  or  salivary  concretions. 
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Many  annoyances  are  caused  by  fistulae  of  Steno's  duct  which  open 
externally.  Saliva  constantly  flows  out  in  large  amounts,  especially 
during  mastication.  Eczema  sometimes  appears  upon  the  surrounding 
skin.  Digestion  and  the  general  health  also  sutler  sometimes  in  con- 
sequence of  the  loss  of  saliva. 

Treatment  of  Injuries  to  Steno's  Duct. — When  there  is  an  injury  to 
this  part  of  the  cheek  on  a  level  with  the  nares,  a  careful  examina- 
tion should  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  salivary  duct  is 
in  jured.  If  the  wound  in  the  cheek  is  a  penetrating  one,  only  the  outer 
skin  should  be  closed  by  suture,  so  as  to  allow  the  saliva  to  flow  into  the 
mouth.  If  the  wound  is  not  a  penetrating  one,  Genzmer  recommends 
that,  after  completely  arresting  the  haemorrhage,  the  divided  ends  of 
the  salivary  duct  be  exposed,  and  then,  by  means  of  deep  catgut 
sutures,  brought  into  as  close  apposition  as  possible  (the  suture  must 
not  enter  the  lumen  of  the  duct).  In  suitable  cases  the  central  end  of 
the  salivary  duct  may  be  brought  through  the  mucous  membrane  into 
the  mouth.  The  peripheral  end  of  Steno's  duct  may  be  more  easily 
found  by  passing  a  fine  metallic  or  whalebone  probe  into  its  orifice 
opposite  the  second  upper  molar. 

In  case  a  collection  of  saliva  in  the  form  of  a  subcutaneous  fluctu- 
ating tumour  should  appear  after  the  wound  has  healed,  compressive 
dressings  should  first  be  tried.  I  was  able  in  this  way  to  cure  perma- 
nently an  injury  to  Steno's  duct  which  was  received  in  a  student's  duel. 
One  may  also  open  the  cicatrix,  which  is  usually  thin,  by  inserting  a 
fine  probe,  allow  the  saliva  to  flow  off  externally,  and  then,  if  neces- 
sary, after  cauterization  of  the  little  wound  made  by  the  probe,  apply 
dressings  that  exert  pressure  for  a  few  days.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
make  an  artificial  opening  through  the  mucous  membrane  from  with- 
out inward. 

If  a  fistula  of  Steno's  duct  is  already  present,  and  but  a  short  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  injury,  cauterization  of  the  fistula  should  at  first 
be  tried  with  the  small  point  of  a  thermo-cautery  or  gal vano- cautery, 
and  a  dressing  that  exerts  pressure  applied.  Excision  of  the  fistula' 
with  or  without  perforation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  careful 
suture  of  the  wound,  can  also  be  tried. 

In  case  of  fistulas  lined  by  mucous  membrane  and  skin  (labiform 
fistula)),  the  peripheral  part  of  the  canal  is  usually  contracted  or  oblit- 
erated, which  should  be  determined  bypassing  a  probe  through  the 
orifice  in  the  mouth  opposite  the  second  upper  molar.  The  simplest- 
course  in  treating  this  kind  of  fistula  is  to  excise  the  external  portion 
by  means  of  two  elliptical  incisions  and  change  the  external  fistula 
into  an  internal  one.    This  method  is  usually  successful,  and  has  been 
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strongly  recommended  by  Dieffenbach,  Deguise,  Beclard,  and  others. 
It  is  done  as  follows  :  The  fistula  is  at  first  excised  by  means  of  two 
elliptical  incisions  through  half  the  thickness  of  the  cheek.  A  fine 
trocar  is  then  stuck  through  the  bottom  of  the  wound  in  two  places 
about  half  a  centimetre  apart  and  a  lead  or  silver  wire  or  a  piece  of 
thread  or  catgut  is  drawn  through  the  two  holes.  The  ends  of  the  wire 
are  twisted  together  by  a  few  turns,  or  the  catgut  or  silk  is  tied  in  a 
knot  from  within  the  mouth  and  the  threads  are  cut  off  short.  The 
external  wound  is  then  closed  by  suture.  After  healing  has  taken 
place,  the  saliva  flows  through  the  wounds  made  by  the  trocar  into  the 
mouth.  The  wire  or  the  thread  either  cuts  through  so  that  a  canal  is 
formed,  or,  better,  these  are  removed  after  a  time,  so  that  both  open- 
ings remain  patent  in  consecmence  of  the  constant  flow  of  saliva  into 
the  mouth. 

Kaufmann  healed  a  fistula  of  Steno's  duct  by  inserting  a  thin 
India-rubber  tube  into  the  fistula  in  such  a  manner  that  one  end  of 
the  small  tube  projected  half  a  centimetre  into  the  mouth,  while  the 
other  end  was  cut  off  obliquely  and  so  placed  that  the  saliva  could 
flow  directly  into  it  and  allow  the  external  opening  of  the  fistula  to' 
remain  dry. 

The  central  end  of  the  salivary  duct  has  also  been  exposed  and 
freed  from  its  surroundings,  an  opening  made  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cheek,  and  the  end  of  the  duct  sutured  into  this  opening. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  dilate  a  constriction  of  the  peripheral 
part  of  the  duct  by  inserting  strands  of  catgut. 

In  case  of  a  salivary  fistula  in  the  masseteric  portion  of  the  duct — 
which,  owing  to  obliteration  of  the  peripheral  portion,  is  not  accessible 
to  direct  treatment  by  freshening  and  suturing  the  fistulous  opening, 
and  whose  central  end  can  not  be  brought  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cheek— Yiborg  has  recommended  bringing  about  atrophy 
of  the  parotid  by  tying  off  the  duct. 

§  83.  Inflammations  of  the  Salivary  Glands.— Inflammations  of  the 
salivary  glands  are  mostly  due  to  microbes  which  pass  from  the  mouth 
through  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  and  gain  access  to  their  pa- 
renchyma. They  are  often  found  in  connection  with  putrefaction  of 
the  secretion  of  the  mouth  in  stomatitis.  In  other  cases  inflammation 
of  the  salivary  glands  is  caused  by  infection  through  the  blood.  To 
the  latter  class  belongs,  for  example,  the  suppurative  parotitis  which 
occurs  in  metastatic  pyaemia.  Infectious  inflammations  after  wounds 
of  the  salivary  glands  may  be  easily  avoided  by  antiseptic  treatment. 

Parotitis.— Inflammation  of  the  parotid,  or  parotitis,  is  most  com- 
monly observed  in  the  course  of  severe  acute  infectious  diseases— e.  g., 
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typhoid,  variola,  or  diphtheria — and  is  usually  the  result  of  infection 
from  a  stomatitis  with  putrefaction  and  stagnation  of  the  secretion  of 
the  mouth.  Parotitis  in  the  course  of  pyaemia  is  due,  as  has  been  said, 
to  metastasis — that  is,  to  microbes  that  have  been  brought  to  the  gland 
by  way  of  the  circulation.  Epidemic  parotitis  or  mumps  is  an  inflam- 
matory swelling  of  the  parotid,  and  often  also  of  the  submaxillary  and 
sublingual  glands,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic  and  is  con- 
tagious. This  epidemic  parotitis  sometimes  results  from  a  stomatitis, 
in  which  microbes  gain  access  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  glands  through 
the  salivary  ducts,  and  sometimes  metastatically  from  infection  through 
the  respiratory  or  digestive  organs.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  second- 
ary catarrhal  stomatitis  often  arises  because  pathogenic  microbes  gain 
access  to  the  mouth  with  the  saliva. 

The  anatomical  changes  attending  parotitis  are  a  serous  or  cellular 
inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  intralobular  and  perilobular  connective 
tissue.  This  inflammatory  swelling  either  disappears  entirely,  fre- 
quently leaving  behind  an  induration  of  the  connective  tissue,  or 
the  serous-cellular  infiltration  breaks  down  and  becomes  purulent, 
causing  abscess  or  sloughing  of  the  parotid  (suppurative  or  septic 
parotitis). 

The  clinical  course  of  epidemic  parotitis  or  mumps  is  as  follows  : 
The  illness  begins,  after  a  certain  period  of  incubation  (indigestion, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  often  diarrhoea),  with  fever  and  severe  pain  in 
the  parotid,  so  that  opening  the  mouth,  mastication,  and  swallowing 
are  difficult.  The  disease  is  most  common  among  children  from  two 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  swelling  of  the  parotid  is  usually  marked, 
and  it  develops  very  quickly.  Both  glands  are  affected,  as  a  rule,  either 
simultaneously  or  one  after  the  other.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is 
about  a  week,  sometimes  more,  but  at  the  most  two  weeks,  when,  for 
instance,  both  glands  are  not  affected  at  the  same  time,  but  the  inflam- 
mation of  one  follows  that  of  the  other.  Complete  restitution  is  the 
usual  result,  and  suppuration  scarcely  ever  occurs.  Parotitis  is  some- 
times complicated  by  inflammation  of  the  testicle  (orchitis),  and  of  the 
right  testicle  more  frequently  than  of  the  left.  Inflammation  of  the 
epididymis  (epididymitis)  and  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  less  frequent. 
Sometimes,  however,  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  with  a  gonorrhcea- 
like  discharge  and  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  scrotum,  is  observed. 
In  women  there  is  sometimes  swelling  of  the  breasts  and  of  the  exter- 
nal genitals  and  ovaries,  with  a  vaginal  and  uterine  discharge.  These 
complications  of  the  male  and  female  genitals  also  disappear,  as  a  rule, 
quickly  and  completely. 

The  prognosis  of  mumps  is  altogether  favourable. 
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The  treatment  of  mumps  consists  in  confining  the  patient  to  bed,  in 
giving  a  suitable  diet,  and  in  cleansing  the  mouth  with  disinfecting 
washes.  Hueter  recommends  very  highly  parenchymatous  injections 
of  a  from  two-  to  three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  by  means  of  a 
hypodermic  syringe.  In  case  of  considerable  fever,  antipyretic  reme- 
dies may  be  used.  Orchitis  is  treated  by  elevating  the  testicle  and 
applying  ice.  For  the  discharge  from  the  urethra,  chlorate  of  potash 
is  given  internally,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid.  In  women  the  inflammatory  complications  on  the  part  of 
the  geni to-urinary  organs  are  to  be  treated  upon  similar  principles. 

Suppurative  parotitis,  which,  as  we  saw,  occurs  in  connection  with 
septic,  pyaiinic  intoxications  and  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  is  char- 
acterized by  high  fever,  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  delirium,  and 
it  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  disease.  The  swelling  of 
the  glands  and  the  oedema  of  the  surrounding  tissues  may  become 
extreme,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  pharynx  and  the  entrance 
to  the  larynx,  so  as  to  render  respiration  difficult.  There  is  usually  at 
the  beginning  diffuse  swelling  without  distinct  fluctuation,  caused  by  a 
diffuse  inflammatory  or  suppurative  infiltration  within  the  capsule  of 
the  gland.  If  an  incision  is  not  made  at  the  right  time,  the  capsule  of 
the  gland  and  the  enveloping  fascia  is  broken  through  by  the  diffuse 
suppurative  process,  and  the  pus  spreads  to  the  immediate  surround- 
in  o-s — e.  g.,  downward  between  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  or  upward  to 
the  base  of  the  skull  and  into  the  cranial  cavity,  so  that  death  may 
ensue  from  suppurative  meningitis  and  sinus  thrombosis.  One  also 
observes  very  frequently  perforation  of  the  pus  into  the  external  audi- 
tory canal  or  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  or  externally  through  the  skin. 
The  course  of  the  disease  is  then  sometimes  very  prolonged,  and  may 
extend  over  weeks  or  months,  until  the  entire  parotid  is  destroyed  by 
the  suppurative  and  gangrenous  process. 

The  prognosis  of  suppurative  parotitis  depends  partly  upon  the  ex- 
isting constitutional  disease  (sepsis,  pyaemia,  and  other  acute  infectious 
diseases)  and  partly  upon  early  incision  of  the  parotid. 

The  treatment  of  suppurative  or  septic  parotitis  must  be  as  ener- 
getic as  possible.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  above-mentioned  infectious 
diseases,  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  parotid  occur,  accompanied 
by  a  rise  of  temperature,  an  incision  must  be  made  at  once  with  the 
aid  of  an  anaesthetic.  The  most  serviceable  method  is  to  make  sev- 
eral incisions  in  order  to  relax  sufficiently  the  parotideo-masseteric 
fascia.  The  incisions  should  be  made  over  the  softened  areas.  The 
skin  and  the  fascia  are  divided  from  above  downward  with  the  knife, 
and  the  opening  is  enlarged  with  closed  dressing  forceps  or  an  artery 
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clamp.  Injury  to  Steno's  duct,  the  facial  nerve,  the  temporal  artery 
and  the  transverse  facial  at  the  lower  border  of  the  malar  bone,  of  the 
external  carotid  artery,  and  the  temporo-maxillary  vein  at  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw,  can  easily  be  avoided.  If 
necessary,  short,  wide  drainage-tubes  are  placed  in  the  openings  made 
by  the  incisions,  the  pus  cavity  is  irrigated  with  a  l-to-1,000  bichloride 
solution,  and  a  light  antiseptic  dressing  applied  which  should  be  fre- 
quently changed  during  the  next  few  days.  In  case  of  extensive  gan- 
grenous destruction,  the  use  of  iodoform  and  simply  covering  the 
sloughing  area  with  wet  antiseptic  compresses  are  to  be  recommended. 
One  must  constantly  guard  against  burrowing  of  pus.  If  the  infec- 
tious disease  which  is  present  runs  a  favourable  course,  healing  usually 
follows  very  gradually  after  expulsion  of  the  broken-down  tissue  of 
the  parotid.  There  is  also  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  submaxillary 
gland  analogous  to  epidemic  and  suppurative  parotitis  which  can  de- 
velop directly  from  the  extension  of  an  epidemic  parotitis.  The  course 
and  treatment  are  the  same. 

Angina  Ludovici. — By  angina  Ludwigii,  or  Ludovici,  so  called  after 
the  Wiirteinberg  physician  Ludwig,  who  first  described  the  disease,  is 
understood  an  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
submaxillary  gland  which  goes  on  to  suppuration  or  gangrene.  This 
periglandular  phlegmon  also  appears  sometimes  as  an  epidemic,  and  less 
frequently  occurs  metastatically  in  connection  with  severe  infectious 
diseases.  The  disease  affects  adults  chiefly,  but  attacks  children  not 
infrequently,  especially  in  their  first  year.  There  is  generally  at  the 
outset  an  insignificant  swelling  on  one  side  near  the  submaxillary  gland, 
which  is  tender  on  pressure.  This  spreads  rapidly,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth  become  firmly  infiltrated.  Open- 
ing the  mouth,  mastication,  and  swallowing  are  rendered  difficult  or  im- 
possible, and  the  swelling  or  oedema  may  become  so  great  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  larynx  as  to  cause  suffocation  from  oedema  of  the  glottis.  There 
is  often  a  very  high  temperature.  In  case  proper  treatment  is  employed, 
recovery  usually  takes  place  by  absorption  of  the  exudation  or  the  for- 
mation of  an  abscess.  If  an  incision  is  not  made  at  the  proper  time, 
extensive  suppuration  or  sloughing  and  death  from  sepsis  and  pyaemia 
may  ensue.  The  latter  is  also  to  be  feared  in  case  of  suppurative 
breaking  down  of  a  thrombus  in  the  facial  vein,  which  crosses  the 
outer  surface  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  . 

The  treatment  of  angina  Ludovici  is  the  same  as  that  of  suppurative 
parotitis  (see  page  489). 

Primary  acute  inflammation  of  the  sublingual  gland  is  rare;  it  is 
sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  epidemic  parotitis  (sublingual 
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mumps),  and  is  characterized  by  a  painful  swelling  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  in  the  region  of  this  gland.  The  etiology  is  the  same  as  that  of 
parotitis,  and  the  treatment  conforms  to  general  rules. 

Of  other  inflammations  of  the  salivary  glands,  those  that  occur  in 
the  course  of  syphilis  are  especially  to  be  mentioned — e.  g.,  gummatous 
infiltration  with  breaking  down  of  the  substance  of  the  glands  and 
cicatricial  contraction,  and  the  rare  cases  of  tubercular  caseation  of 
the  salivary  glands.  Stubenrauch  observed  a  case  of  tubercular  parotitis 
with  cyst  formation  resembling  an  ordinary  salivary  cyst. 

Mikulicz,  Fuchs,  and  Haltenhoif  observed  cases  of*  painless  swelling  of 
both  lacrymal  glands,  with  subsequent  marked  swelling  of  both  parotids, 
submaxillaries,  sublinguals,  the  palatine  glands,  ami  the  accessory  salivary 
glands  in  the  cheek.  Mikulicz's  patient  died  of  peritonitis.  The  microscopic 
examination  of  these  glands  revealed  small-celled  infiltration  of  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue,  the  parenchyma  being  uninvolved.  This  case  was 
probably  one  of  a  peculiar  form  of  parasitic  infection  which  began  in  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  lacrymal  and  salivary  ducts,  attacked  the  lacrymal  and 
salivary  glands  themselves,  and  then  involved  the  smallest  lymphatic  struc- 
tures with  their  surrounding  and  permeating  connective  tissue,  and  in  this 
way  led  to  general  infection  and  fatal  peritonitis  (see  Mikulicz,  Beitriige  zur 
Chirurgie,  Billroth's  Festschrift). 

§  84.  Retention  of  Secretion  in  the  Ducts  of  the  Salivary  Glands. — 
Salivary  Concretions. — Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Salivary  Ducts. — Retention 
of  secretion  in  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands  is  caused  princijDally  by 
contraction  or  complete  obstruction  of  the  excretory  ducts — e.  g.,  by 
salivary  concretions  or  foreign  bodies  that  have  made  an  entrance.  In 
consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  the  secretion,  the  ducts  be- 
come more  and  more  dilated  till  cysts  varying  in  size  are  formed. 
Salivary  duct-cysts  and  salivary  gland-cysts  may  be  distinguished,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  dilatation  affects  the  duct  or  the  gland  itself. 
The  cystic  formations  resulting  from  retention  of  the  secretion  in  the 
glands,  as  well  as  in  the  ducts,  are  comparatively  rare,  as  the  discharge 
of  the  saliva  is  usually  not  completely  prevented.  To  salivary  duct- 
cysts  belong  also,  as  we  saw,  some  of  the  cysts  situated  beneath  the 
tongue,  to  which  the  name  ranula  is  given.  We  saw  (page  384)  that 
the  ranula,  according  to  Recklinghausen's  careful  investigations,  is  a 
retention  cyst  of  the  mucous  gland  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  In  rare 
cases  analogous  ranula-like  cysts  develop  beneath  the  tongue  near  the 
frenum  from  obstruction  of  Wharton's  and  Bartholin's  ducts,  or  they 
may  be  dermoid,  branchiogenic,  or  parasitic  cysts. 

Salivary  cysts  that  develop  in  the  glands  themselves  from  retention 
of  secretion  are  very  rare,  and  are,  of  course,  to  be  distinguished  from 
cystic  neoplasms. 
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Salivary  duct-cysts  and  salivary  gland-cysts  are  treated  practically 
like  ranula  (see  page  385) — that  is,  briefly  stated,  by  incision  and  as 
complete  extirpation  of  the  sac  as  possible.  Obliteration  of  the  cysts 
by  injection  of  absolute  alcohol  or  tincture  of  iodine  is  not  so  reliable. 

Salivary  Concretions. — Salivary  concretions  consist  chiefly  of  the 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.    The  deposit  of  lime  sometimes  takes 
place  about  a  foreign  body  which  has  gained  access  to  the  excretory 
duct  of  the  salivary  glands  (see  page  493).   Much  more  frequently,  how- 
ever— as  a  rule,  in  fact — there  is  no  such  foreign  body  present  as  a 
nucleus,  and  in  these  cases  the  formation  of  the  concretions  is  hard  to 
explain.    According  to  Klebs,  microbes  are  the  principal  cause  of  the 
deposit  of  the  lime  salts.    It  is  possible  that  the  bacteria  cause  a  chem- 
ical change  in  the  saliva.    Salivary  concretions  may  result  from  any 
cause  that  hinders  or  prevents  the  escape  of  saliva  (Marcau).  The 
occurrence  of  concretions  within  salivary  cysts  is  also  to  be  explained 
in  this  M  ay.    Genzmer  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  tartar  on 
the  teeth  sometimes  makes  its  way  into  Wharton's  duct,  where  the 
concretions  are  most  frequently  found,  and  forms  the  nucleus  for  sali- 
vary concretions.    In  my  opinion,  salivary  concretions  are  for  the  sali- 
vary ducts  the  same  that  tartar  is  for  the  teeth.    Many  persons,  as  is 
known,  secrete  saliva  that  contains  a  large  percentage  of  lime.  Such 
persons  are  therefore  predisposed  to  tartar  formation,  and  these  de- 
posits are  sometimes  formed  in  the  salivary  ducts.     Regarding  the 
comparative  frequency  of  salivary  concretions  in  the  different  salivary 
ducts,  statistics  collected  by  Czygan  show  that,  of  thirty-seven  concre- 
tions, twenty-six  were  in  Wharton's  duct,  four  in  Steno's  duct,  five  in 
the  ducts  of  Rivini,  and  one  each  in  the  parotid  and  in  Bartholin's  duct. 
The  male  sex  is  more  subject  to  their  formation  than  the  female. 

Salivary  concretions  are  usually  long,  spindle-shaped,  or  more 
nearly  round,  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean,  less  frequently  of  a  walnut, 
though  sometimes  still  larger.  The  surface  is  more  commonly  uneven 
than  smooth.  The  escape  of  saliva  is,  as  a  rule,  not  wholly  prevented 
by  a  concretion  lying  in  a  salivary  duct,  The  principal  discomfort 
consists  in  interference  with  mastication  and  speech,  the  latter  being 
especially  affected  by  concretions  in  Wharton's  duct.  Concretions  in 
this  duct  are,  in  rare  cases,  directly  visible.  The  presence  of  the  con- 
cretions can  usually  be  made  out  by  palpation  under  the  tongue  or  on 
the  cheek,  or  by  passing  a  probe  through  the  salivary  duct  that  is  in- 
volved (see  above,  §  81,  page  484,  Anatomy  of  the  Salivary  Glands). 

The  treatment  of  salivary  concretions  consists  in  incising  the  mu- 
cous membrane  directly  over  the  stone  and  extracting  it.  The  slight 
wound  heals  quickly  with  the  use  of  antiseptic  washes,  and  the  saliva 
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usually  flows  again  from  the  normal  orifice  of  the  salivary  duct.  If  the 
incision  remains  open  and  the  saliva  discharges  here  into  the  mouth,  it 
is,  of  course,  of  no  special  significance.  If  the  concretions  can  not  he 
removed  from  the  gland— e.  g.,  from  the  submaxillary  gland— the  latter 
should  he  extirpated  from  the  outside,  together  with  the  concretion. 

Foreign  bodies  occasionally  enter  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  salivary 
glands— straws,  for  example,  corn  fibres  or  so-called  corn  beards,  fish 
bones,  bits  of  bone,  etc.  We  mentioned  above  that  in  rare  cases 
phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  deposited  around  such 
foreign  bodies  in  the  salivary  ducts,  and  that  they  may  thus  become 
nuclei  of  salivary  concretions. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body,  incis- 
ing, if  necessary,  the  mucous  membrane,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  sali- 
vary concretion. 

A  collection  of  air  in  the  parotid  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  ease, 
for  instance,  Steno's  duet  has  become  rigid  in  consequence  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation, so  that  its  orifice  does  not  close,  but  remains  patent,  and  allows  air 
to  enter  the  duct  without  difficulty  during  speaking,  and  to  pass  on  into  the 
principal  branches  of  the  duct  and  into  the  lobules  of  the  gland.  C.  Walther 
lias  described  four  characteristic  cases  of  this  kind.  In  two  of  these  cases 
the  whole  parotid  was  inflated.  In  other  cases  we  have  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  gas  in  connection  with  a  septic  inflammation. 

§  8.5.  Tumours  of  the  Salivary  Glands  are  of  great  variety,  and  it  is 
here  that  one  finds,  in  the  parotid,  for  instance,  very  interesting  mixed 
tumours,  which  consist  most  commonly  of  cartilaginous,  myxomatous, 
and  sarcomatous  tissue.  Among  tumours  of  the  connective-tissue  type, 
enehondromata,  fibromata,  myxomata,  and  sarcomata  have  been  most 
frequently  observed.  It  is  in  the  salivary  glands  that  the  so-called 
cylindroma  has  been  chiefly  found  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page 
768).  Pure  or  mixed  cartilaginous  tumours  (enehondromata)  of  the 
parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  which  are  so  common,  are  probably 
to  be  traced  to  foetal  remains  of  cartilage  from  the  first  or  second 
branchial  arch. 

Among  epithelial  tumours,  adenomata,  cvsto-adenomata,  and  carci- 
nomata  are. the  most  common.  These  epithelial  neoplasms  sometimes 
form  interesting  mixed  tumours;  in  a  carcinoma,  for  example,  sarcom 
atous  or  cartilaginous  areas  may  be  found.  Nasse  made  a  careful 
examination  of  forty-six  tumours  of  the  parotid,  and  found  four  to  he 
simple  adenomata,  two  sarcomata,  two  carcinomata,  and  the  remainder 
benign  connective-tissue  tumours,  some  of  which  were  mixed  forms 
(chondroma,  myxoma,  fibroma,  cylindroma,  endothelioma,  etc.). 

Tumours  of  the  parotid  are  by  far  the  most  common. 
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Tumours  of  the  salivary  glands  are  rare  among  children,  being  con- 
fined chiefly  to  older  persons.  They  can  generally  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  lymphomata,  which  usually  consist  of  separate 
circumscribed  nodules. 

Tumours  of  the  salivary  glands,  especially  those  of  the  parotid  and 
the  submaxillary  (Fig.  272),  form  at  first  circumscribed  intraglandular 
nodules,  which  then  enlarge  more  and  more,  and  may  finally  attain  a 
great  size.   Enchondromata,  fibromata,  and  myxomata  grow  at  first  very 

slowly,  so  that  in  a  number  of  years 
only  comparatively  small  tumours  are 
formed.    These  tumours,  which  are  at 


a.  272. — Fihro-chondro  sarcoma  of  tlie 
submaxillary  gland  of  eighteen  years' 
duration  in  a  man  fifty -four  years  of 
age ;  extirpation  ;  permanent  cure  dur- 
ing the  past  eight  years. 


first  benign,  often  begin  to  grow  more 
rapidly  because  they  change  into  more 
or  less  malignant  tumours,  especially 
sarcomata.  This  fact  shows  that  fibro- 
mata, enchondromata,  and  myxomata, 
which  are  at  the  outset  non-malignant, 
should  also  be  promptly  extirpated. 

The  harder  a  tumour  is  the  less 
malignant  it  is,  as  a  rule.  Malignant 
tumours  of  the  parotid — e.  g.,  carci- 
nomata — become  adherent  to  the  skin 
comparatively  early,  and  may  then  soon 
break  through  externally,  or  they  may 
grow  in  the  direction  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  or  toward  the  nasal 
cavity.  They  frequently  occasion  severe  pain  from  pressure  upon  the 
large  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve 
also  occurs,  so  that  the  mouth  is  drawn  toward  the  sound  side  and 
closing  the  eyes  is  impossible,  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum  muscle.  After  a  carcinoma  breaks  through  the  skin 
the  condition  of  the  patient  becomes  very  pitiable  in  consequence  of 
the  sloughing  and  frequent  haemorrhages,  and  death  usually  soon  fol- 
lows from  increasing  marasmus,  sepsis,  haemorrhages,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  salivary  glands  consists  in  their 
earliest  possible  extirpation.  Even  those  which  are  at  first  benign 
should,  as  has  been  said,  be  promptly  removed,  inasmuch  as  they  may 
become  malignant,  and  then  rapidly  increase  in  size. 

So  long  as  the  tumours  remain  intracapsular,  extirpation  is  com- 
paratively easy.  All  injuries  to  the  neighbouring  structures  must  be 
as  carefully  avoided  as  possible  during  the  operation.  Through  a  suf- 
ficiently large  incision  in  the  skin  small  nodules  may  be  rem6ved 
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within  their  capsule  after  dividing  the  latter.  In  case  of  larger  tu- 
mours, one  must  always  keep  outside  the  capsule,  freeing  it  with  a 
blunt  instrument  from  its  surroundings  and  making  use,  when  neces- 
sary, of  the  knife  or  the  curved  scissors.  The  vessels  are  caught  with 
artery  clamps  before  they  are  cut,  tied  in  two  places,  and  then  divided 
between  the  ligatures. 

If  soft  malignant  tumours — e.  g.,  carcinomata — have  already  broken 
through  the  capsule  and  have  spread  from  the  parotid,  for  example,  in 
the  direction  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  and  the  pharyngeal  cavity, 
if  there  are  infected  lymph  glands,  or  if  there  is  extensive  sloughing  in 
consequence  of  breaking  through  the  skin,  an  operation  is  contraindi- 
cated,  and  the  treatment  should  be  merely  symptomatic.  There  is  a 
prospect  of  complete  cure  in  any  malignant  tumour  so  long  as  the 
capsule  of  the  parotid  or  the  submaxillary  is  not  broken  through.  In 
such  cases  very  satisfactory  and  permanent  results  may  be  attained  by 
complete  extirpation  of  the  parotid  and  the  submaxillary  (see  Fig.  272). 

§  80.  Removal  of  the  Parotid  and  the  Submaxillary  Glands— Extir- 
pation of  the  parotid  is  one  of  the  difficult  operations.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  external  and  internal  carotids  may  he  injured.  Of 
smaller  arteries,  the  transverse  facial,  the  temporal,  the  posterior  au- 
ricular, the  arterial  branches  supplying  the  parotid,  and  sometimes  also 
the  occipital,  come  into  consideration.  The  facial  nerve  is  necessarily 
divided,  as  it  is  impossible  to  dissect  the  tumour  away  from  it  during 
extirpation  of  the  whole  parotid.  Sometimes  the  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  side  of  the  face  that  is  involved  is  not  permanent,  and 
innervation  may  be  more  or  less  completely  restored. 

The  technique  of  extirpation  of  the  parotid  is  as  follows :  The  inci- 
sion through  the  skin  extends  more  or  less  perpendicularly  downward 
over  the  full  extent  of  the  tumour.  The  latter  must  not  be  cut  into. 
Any  adherent  portions  of  the  skin  are  included  within  two  elliptical 
longitudinal  incisions.  The  auditory  canal  must  be  plugged  with  cot- 
ton and  protected  from  irrigations  during  the  operation.  In  the 
further  course  of  the  operation  one  should  always  keep  outside  the 
capsule.  The  operation  is  performed  with  blunt  instruments  so  far  as 
possible,  scissors  or  the  knife  being  used  where  necessary.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  capsule  or  tumour  is  first  exposed,  and  it  is  drawn  upward 
with  sharp  hooks.  The  external  carotid  artery  and  the  facial  vein  are 
looked  for  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  gland.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
external  carotid  will  have  to  be  cut,  two  ligatures  are  applied  and  it  is 
divided  between  them.  Some  surgeons  pass  a  ligature  behind  it,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  tie  it  quickly  should  it  become  necessary  later.  The  gland 
is  freed  in  the  same  way  in  front  and  above.    Each  vessel  in  turn  is 
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caught  with  two  artery  clamps  and  then  cut  between  them.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  spare  the  main  trunk  of  the  facial  nerve  as  much  as 
possible  so  far  as  it  lies  outside  the  tumour.  Finally,  if  the  gland  or 
the  tumour  is  still  tirmly  attached  within  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa, 
the  removal  of  this  part  of  the  tumour  is  the  most  difficult,  and  must 
be  done  very  cautiously.  The  temporal,  the  external  and  internal  ca- 
rotids, and  the  internal  maxillary  arteries  may  here  be  wTounded. 

Finally,  the  wound  is  thoroughly  irrigated  with  a  l-to-1,000  bichlo- 
ride solution,  drained  at  its  lower  angle,  and  closed  by  a  few  tension 
sutures  of  silk  and  a  continuous  catgut  suture,  or  packed  with  steril- 
ized gauze.  An  aseptic  protective  dressing  is  applied,  which  includes 
the  head  and  neck  and,  if  necessary,  the  chest  (see  Fig.  3,  page  10). 

Removal  of  the  submaxillary  gland  is  much  easier.  It  is  only  cov- 
ered by  the  platysma  and  cervical  fascia,  and  lies,  as  we  saw7,  between 
the  border  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  digastric  muscle.  The  facial 
artery  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  gland  is  caught  with  two  artery 
clamps,  divided  between  them,  and  tied.  The  facial  vein  can  easily  be 
spared,  as  well  as  the  hypoglossal  nerve  at  the  lower  edge  and  the 
lingual  nerve  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  tumour.  The  blunt  enuclea- 
tion of  the  gland  may  be  facilitated  by  pushing  it  somewhat  downward 
and  forward  from  within  the  mouth. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

INJURIES  AND  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE 

CERVICAL  VERTEBRAE). 

Congenital  and  acquired  deformities  of  the  neck  (malformations). — Congenital  fistulae 
of  the  neck. — Torticollis  (caput  obstipum). 

Injuries  of  the  neck:  Subcutaneous  injuries  (contusions). — Fractures  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
the  larynx,  and  the  trachea. — Burns  (cicatricial  contractions). — Wounds  of  the 
neck.  Wounds  of  the  arteries  and  veins:  Ligation  of  arteries  (innominate,  sub- 
clavian, common  carotid,  external  and  internal  carotid,  superior  and  inferior  thy- 
roid, and  vertebral).  Injuries  of  the  nerves  and  operations  upon  the  nerves  in  the 
neck. — Wounds  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  oesophagus. — Inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration in  the  neck. — Aneurisms. — Tumours.— Bursal  hygroma. 

Diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland  :  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  thyroid  gland— Inflam- 
mations.— Tumours  (goitre,  malignant  tumours,  etc.). — Treatment  of  goitre. — 
Extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  its  results. 

Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  thymus  gland. 

§  87.  Congenital  and  Acquired  Deformities  of  the  Neck. — Congenital 
malformations  of  the  neck  depend  upon  disturbances  in  the  normal 
development  of  the  neck.  The  latter  is  formed,  as  is  well  known,  by 
the  coalescence  of  the  so-called  visceral  or  branchial  arches  in  the 
median  line.  Four  visceral  or  branchial  arches  are  usually  distin- 
guished, and  the  same  number  of  visceral  or  branchial  clefts  or  fur- 
rows (His)  between  the  arches.  The  fourth  visceral  arch,  however,  is 
not  plainly  demonstrable  as  such,  according  to  Kolliker,  in  the  chicken 
and  rabbit.  The  first  visceral  arch  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  neck.  It  gives  rise  to  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw  (see 
page  184).  If  in  the  second  month  of  foetal  life  the  lower  visceral 
arches  do  not  close  normally  and  completely,  but  remain  partly  open, 
a  so-called  branchial  fistula  results. 

Congenital  branchial  fistulae  (fistulas  colli  congenital)  are  divided  into 
lateral  and  median  fistulse  (Heusinger,  -Luschka,  Ascherson). 
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The  lateral  branchial  fistula  of  the  neck  may  form  a  complete  abnormal 
canal  with  external  and  internal  orifice.  The  latter  always  opens  into  the 
pharynx,  and  always  corresponds,  no  doubt,  to  the  second  visceral  cleft  (Heu- 
singer,  Fischer).  The  position  of  the  external  opening  is  very  variable, 
according  as  this  or  that  branchial  cleft  remains  open.  It  lies  most  fre- 
quently in  the  region  of  the  fourth  branchial  cleft  near  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation,  or  of  the  second  or  third  branchial  cleft— that  is,  at  the  inner 
or  outer  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larynx. 
The  fistulae  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear  depend  upon  abnormalities  of 
the  first  branchial  cleft. 

Incomplete  congenital  fistulas  of  the  neck  form  narrow  canals  with  only 
one  opening.  The  incomplete  external  ones  have  only  an  outer  opening, 
and  the  incomplete  inner  ones  only  an  inner  opening  in  the  direction  of  the 
pharynx. 

The  orifice  of  the  complete  and  the  incomplete  internal  fistula-  in  the 
pharynx  is  usually  in  its  lower  part  or  in  the  posterior  palatine  arch  near 
the  tonsils.  Congenital  diverticula  of  the  oesophagus  are  probably  always 
incomplete  lateral  branchial  fistuhe  of  the  neck.  Lateral  fistuhe  never  open 
into  the  larynx. 

The  pathogenesis  of  branchial  fistula?  has  received  considerable  modi- 
fication in  consequence  of  the  important  discovery  by  His  of  the  closing 
membrane  within  the  branchial  clefts,  and  through  the  labours  of  Rabl, 
Kotschenko,  and  others.  Complete  fistula;  of  the  neck  ensue  when  His's 
membrane  and  the  external  and  internal  branchial  clefts  remain  open.  If 
this  membi'ane  remains  closed  and  the  internal  cleft  is  obliterated  while  the 
external  cleft  remains  open,  there  results  an  incomplete  external  fistula 
(Schnitzler,  Sachs).  The  origin  of  congenital  fistulae  of  the  neck  may  also, 
according  to  W.  His,  have  some  connection  with  the  ductus  thyreoglossus 
which  at  a  certain  period  leads  from  the  foramen  caecum  into  the  median 
anlage  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Median  fistuhe  of  the  neck  or  fistulae  of  the  trachea  are,  according  to  Heu- 
singer,  very  rare.  They  are  to  be  regarded,  according  to  Striibung,  as  lateral 
fistulae  of  the  neck  with  an  opening  in  the  median  line,  and  their  origin  is 
that  given  above.  Here  also  are  found  either  blind  external  or  internal  fis- 
tulous tracts  of  different  lengths,  or  coinj)lete  canals  with  external  and  inter- 
nal orifices.  The  latter  are  always  found  in  the  trachea  or  above  the  larynx. 
Incomplete  internal  fistulae  of  the  trachea  may  give  rise  to  air  tumours  or 
laiyngoceles  (see  page  562). 

Fistulae  of  the  neck  in  the  vicinity  of  the  interclavicular  notch  of  the 
sternum  likewise  owe  their  origin  to  branchial  clefts. 

All  congenital  fistulae  of  the  neck  have  the  form  of  narrow  canals  lined 
with  mucous  membrane  through  which  a  probe  or  fine  bristle  may  be  passed. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  external  opening  of  the  fistula  a  protruding  fold  of 
skin  is  frequently  found,  and  above  the  fistula,  corresponding  to  its  course, 
there  is  sometimes  a  hard,  movable,  fibi'ous,  cartilaginous,  or  more  bony  body 
to  be  felt,  which  Heusinger  designates  as  visceral  bone  and  explains  as  a 
proliferation  of  foetal  branchial  cartilage. 

There  is  usually  but  little  discomfort  occasioned  by  congenital  fistulae  of 
the  neck.    The  passage  of  a  probe  may,  as  an  exception,  be  very  painful. 
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The  secretion  of  the  fistula)  is  sometimes  slight  and  sometimes  more  abun- 
dant, according-  to  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  the  mucous  glands. 
Accessory  acinous  glands  have  also  been  seen  to  communicate  with  the 
fistulous  tracts,  so  that  a  comparatively  complicated  structure  may  result 
(Lejars).  The  secretion  is  usually  a  clear,  colourless,  odourless,  and  viscous 
tluid.  In  case  of  complete  fistula),  portions  of  food — especially  fluids,  or 
bread  crumbs  as  well — sometimes  escape  from  the  pharynx.  From  obstruc- 
tion of  the  external  opening  an  accumulation  of  the  secretion  results  and 
small  cysts  are  formed.  If  the  inner  opening  of  a  fistula  in  the  pharynx  or 
oesophagus  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  diverticulum,  great  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing then  ensues,  and  the  food  that  has  been  taken  is,  after  a  certain  time, 
regurgitated.  As  we  shall  see  when  treating  of  diverticula  of  the  oesophagus 
(§  112),  the  dysphagia  in  these  cases  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as 
to  endanger  life.  Incomplete  internal  fistulae  of  the  trachea  may  give  rise  to 
circumscribed  air  tumours  (Madelung). 

Lateral  and  median  branchial  fistulas  of  the  neck  frequently  do  not 
come  under  surgical  treatment,  as  they  may  cause  no  real  discomfort. 
Small  incomplete  external  fistulas  are  cured  by  dividing  them  and 
excising  the  lining  of  mucous  membrane.  The  in  jection  of  tincture  of 
iodine  is  less  reliable.  If  there  is  retention  of  secretion  in  consequence 
of  closure  of  the  outer  opening,  the  excretory  duct  should  be  divided 
and  the  retained  secretion  allowed  to  escape.  I  have  repeatedly  secured 
permanently  good  results  by  the  division  and  excision  of  such  cystic 
formations  with  blind  external  or  internal  canals. 

In  suitable  cases  complete  branchial  fistulae  of  the  neck  should  be 
completely  extirpated.  Chalot  successfully  treated  such  a  fistula  as 
follows :  1.  Freshening  and  suture  of  the  internal  orifice  of  the  fistula 
from  within  the  mouth.  The  orifice  usually  lies  behind  and  below  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tonsil,  sometimes  on  the  free  edge  of  the  posterior 
palatine  arch,  sometimes  in  front  of  and  sometimes  behind  it.  2.  Ex- 
tirpation of  the  fistulous  tract  from  the  outer  opening  of  the  fistula  as 
far  as  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  or  somewhat  higher.  3. 
m  raping  out  the  remaining  upper  part  of  the  tract  as  far  as  the  closed 
inner  opening  of  the  fistula.  4.  Suture  of  the  wounds  in  the  soft 
parts,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  opening  at  the  level  of  the  greater 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  to  allow  the  discharge  of  any  secretion  that 
may  still  remain.    This  part  heals  later  by  granulation. 

With  reference  to  congenital  branchial  cysts,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  §  96  (Tumours).  They  lie,  as  a  rule,  behind  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  and  the  larynx,  always  in  a  median  direction  from  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  and  develop  in  and  out  of  the  foetal  branchial  cavity. 

The  formation  of  abnormal  appendages  of  skin,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  depends  upon  anomalies  in  the  closure  of  the  branchial  arches. 
They  are  analogous  to  the  neck  appendages  of  goats  and  swine. 
33 
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The  above-mentioned  visceral  bone  or  visceral  cartilage  also  occurs  in 
rare  cases  without  iistula  for.nation-e.  g.,  in  the  region  of  the  middle  and 
lowest  branchial  arch.  It  is  formed  from  the  proliferation  of  strayed  foetal 
cartilage  cells. 

Torticollis  (Caput  Obstipum  i,  or  Wryneck  (see  Fig.  273),  is  either  con- 
genital or  acquired,  in  which  case  it  is  most  commonly  a  result  of  cica- 
tricial contraction  of  the  stern o-mastoid  muscle  and  of  the  cervical 

fascia,  resulting  from  contusion  or  lacera- 
tion of  these  parts  during  delivery  (Stromey- 
S       er).    Such  injuries  to  the  soft  parts  of  the 
:  r%         :  \      neck  are  caused  chiefly  by  careless  and  too 
forcible  extraction  of  the  head  in  cases  of 
'  breech  presentation,  and  less  frequently  in 

ks>  ^  cases  of  delivery  by  forceps.    Petersen  par- 

=  rr^%        ticularly  has  emphasized  the  view  that  in 
such  cases  there  is  usually  a  congenital  short- 
ening of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  while 
Witzel,  for  instance,  has  defended  the  purely 
Fto.  273.-Torticoins  or  wry-      ^^fc  origill  of  torticollis  inter  jHirtum 

in  Stromeyer's  sense.  According  to  Mikulic  z 
and  Beely,  torticollis  in  its  severe  forms  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ischaemie 
contracture  (see  §  297,  Ischemic  Contractures  of  the  Forearm),  caused 
by  pressure  on  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  inter  partum.  The  haema- 
toina,  moreover,  which  is  formed  in  the  firm  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
muscle,  from  compression  and  stretching  of  the  latter,  probably  exerts 
an  injurious  pressure  on  the  muscular  fibres,  causing  ischaemie  degen- 
eration. 

In  distinction  to  the  cases  of  wryneck  occasioned  by  injury  during 
delivery,  the  exclusively  congenital  cases  originating  in  utero  are  infre- 
quent. Petersen  has  collected  ten  cases  of  the  kind.  In  six  of  them 
there  existed  simultaneous  obliquity  of  the  face.  Asymmetry  of  the 
skull  has  also  been  recently  observed  in  several  cases  of  torticollis. 
Ileusinger  observed  wryneck  in  a  newborn  child  some  days  after 
birth,  and  he  demonstrated  that  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  on  the  left 
side,  which  had  undergone  a  fibrous  change,  was  two  and  a  half  centi- 
metres shorter  than  that  on  the  right.  I  agree  with  Petersen  in  the 
opinion  that  torticollis  may  arise  simply  from  continued  oblique  posi- 
tion of  the  head  owing  to  adhesions  of  the  amnion  in  utero,  in  which 
case  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  does  not  undergo  the  fibrous  chan<res 
that  are  found  in  the  torticollis  due  to  injury  to  the  muscle  inter  par- 
twh.  We  may  have  to  do  in  such  cases  with  a  foetal  rhachitis  causing 
curvature  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  (Phocas,  author). 
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The  affection  sometimes  arises  also  from  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  platysma  resulting  from  injury  to  the  same,  likewise  during  birth 
(Gooch). 

The  development  of  torticollis  inter  partum  from  contusion  and 
laceration  of  the  cervical  fascia  and  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  usually 
as  follows : 

Some  days  after  birth  an  effusion  of  blood  at  the  point  where  the 
injury  was  received  becomes  demonstrable,  sometimes  circumscribed, 
and  sometimes  involving  the  entire  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  This  extrav- 
asation of  blood  and  the  injury  which  caused  it  are  very  often  over- 
looked. The  haematoma  becomes  in  its  further  course  harder,  and 
then,  often  some  weeks  after  birth,  is  noticed  by  the  mother,  it  may 
be  while  bathing  the  child.  The  oblique  position  of  the  head  becomes 
more  and  more  marked,  corresponding  to  the  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  injured  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  the  cervical  fascia.  The  affec- 
tion is  often  first  discovered  when  the  children  are  older  and  begin  to 
hold  the  head  upright.  After  several  years  the  head  is  plainly  inclined 
to  the  diseased  side  (Fig.  273).  The  sterno-mastoid  can  be  felt  on  the 
affected  side  as  a  hard,  fibrous  cord,  especially  at  the  lower  portion  near 
its  origin  from  the  clavicle  and  sternum. 

After  the  affection  has  lasted  for  some  time,  secondary  changes  take 
place  in  the  cervical  and  thoracic  vertebrae,  resulting  from  disturbances 
in  their  growth — that  is,  scoliosis  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  compensating  scoliosis  of  the  dorsal  portion  toward  the 
opposite  side.  The  cervical  vertebrae  gradually  become  wedge-shaped, 
corresponding  to  the  permanent  lateral  flexion  of  this  portion  of  the 
spinal  column,  because  their  growth  upon  the  diseased  side  is  dimin- 
ished by  pressure.  The  deformity  also  makes  itself  apparent  through 
obliquity  of  the  articulation  between  atlas  and  axis. 

As  further  secondary  changes  after  many  years'  duration  of  torti- 
collis, contractures  of  all  the  soft  parts  upon  the  affected  side  ensue, 
especially  of  the  other  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  fasciae,  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  finally  asymmetry  of  the  head  and  face  results.  The  half 
of  the  face  on  the  diseased  side  is  usually  smaller,  and  the  lower  jaw  is 
plainly  oblique.  II iibscher  has  described  a  symmetrical  limitation  of 
the  fields  of  vision  in  connection  with  torticollis. 

Torticollis  seems  to  occur  more  frequently  on  the  right  side  than  on 
the  left.  Contracture  of  both  sides,  with  a  drawing  down  of  the  chin 
toward  the  neck,  is  very  rare.  The  degree  of  contracture  is  very 
variable. 

Aside  from  congenital  torticollis  and  that  acquired  inter  partum, 
the  same  affection  may  occur  later  in  life  from  cicatricial  contraction 
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following  wounds  and  Inflammations,  especially  after  burns,  lupus,  cel- 
lulitis with  deep  suppuration,  after  necrosis  of  tissue,  from  inflamma- 
tion, paralysis,  or  spasmodic  conditions  of  the  muscles,  especially  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius,  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  (spastic  torticollis),  from  tumours  (sarcomata)  of  the 
sterno-mastoid,  and  Anally  from  diseases  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  and 
their  articulations  (rhachitis,  tuberculosis,  dislocation  of  the  same). 
Functional  torticollis  is  observed  after  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye.  A.  Kieden  has  collected  eight  cases  of  this  kind  from  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  in  addition  to  one  that  he  observed  himself. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  torticollis  depends  largely 
upon  their  cause. 

We  shall  occupy  ourselves  here  especially  with  the  treatment  of  the 
purely  congenital  form  and  that  acquired  inter  partum  and  due  to 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  sooner  after  birth  this  deformity  comes  under  proper  treatment 
the  better.  In  recent  cases  of  injury  to  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  the 
effusion  should  be  removed  by  massage  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  or  leather  made  in  the  form  of  a  collar  and  filled 
with  cotton  should  be  laid  about  the  neck  of  the  child,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent cicatricial  shortening.  This  must  be  worn  for  some  time.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  make  it  somewhat  higher  on  the  side  that  is  affected,  in 
order  that  the  head  may  incline  rather  to  the  sound  side.  This  over- 
correction of  the  deformity  adjusts  itself  later.  In  the  early  stages 
stretching  the  cicatrix  by  permanent  traction  with  Glisson's  sling  is  to 
be  recommended  (see  Surgery  of  the  Spine). 

In  case  of  fully  developed  torticollis,  operative  treatment  is  neces- 
sary, and  in  this  way,  with  proper  after-treatment,  recurrences  are  most 
surely  prevented.  The  operative  treatment  of  torticollis  consists  in 
subcutaneous  tenotomy  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  with  some  form 
of  orthopaedic  after-treatment,  as  recommended  by  Dupuytren,  Dieffen- 
bach,  and  Stromeyer,  or,  better,  in  open  division  of  the  cicatrix  after  it 
has  been  exposed  by  a  longitudinal  incision  (see  page  503).  Children 
are  operated  upon  in  severe  cases  as  early  as  the  end  of  their  first  or 
second  year  or  even  earlier.  Parents,  however,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  con- 
sent to  an  operation  until  later,  when  the  affection  goes  on  getting  worse 
in  spite  of  orthopaedic  treatment. 

Subcutaneous  tenotomy  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  performed 
under  an  anaesthetic  after  thoroughly  cleansing  with  soap,  shaving,  and 
disinfecting  the  field  of  operation.  By  flexing  the  head  toward  the 
sound  side,  the  shortened  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  put  on  the  stretch 
at  its  lower  part  and  at  its  point  of  origin  on  the  sternum  and  clavicle, 
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so  that  it  stands  out  more  prominently.  The  muscle  is  then  raised  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  from  the  underlying  parts,  in  children  one 
centimetre,  and  in  adults  two  centimetres  above  its  origin.  An  aseptic 
tenotome  is  then  introduced  on  the  right  sterno-mastoid  from  the  me- 
dian side,  on  the  left  from  the  outer  side.  After  the  tenotome  has  been 
pushed  behind  the  muscle  with  its  flat  surface  parallel  to  the  muscle, 
the  edge  is  turned  forward,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  controlled  by  the 
thumb  or  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and  finally  the  muscle  is  divided, 
the  ends  of  which  can  be  felt  to  recede.  One  must  always  be  careful 
that  all  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  cut.  After  the  division  has  been 
made,  the  knife  is  drawn  from  the  puncture  opening,  and  the  latter  is 
immediately  covered  with  a  piece  of  sterilized  gauze  and  an  antiseptic 
protective  dressing  is  applied  so  as  to  include  the  head,  neck,  and 
thorax.  In  applying  the  dressing  the  head  is  inclined  somewhat  toward 
the  sound  side. 

Usually  only  the  sternal  portion  of  the  muscle  is  divided  subcutane- 
ously.  If  necessary,  its  clavicular  insertion  is  severed  in  the  same  way. 
The  external  jugular  vein  has  sometimes  been  injured  in  this  operation, 
but  this  can  easily  be  avoided.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  divide  the 
clavicular  origin  of  the  muscle  only. 

I  never  perform  subcutaneous  tenotomy,  but  always  expose  the 
lower  portion  of  the  muscle  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  incision  under 
antiseptic  precautions,  and  then  divide  the  shortened  muscle  and  the 
tense  cicatricial  bands  in  the  vicinity,  and  particularly  the  contracted 
fasciae,  until  the  head  can  be  completely  flexed  toward  the  sound  side. 
Immediately  after  the  operation  and  during  the  after-treatment  the 
scoliosis  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  should  be  corrected  manually  as  far 
as  possible,  this  being,  as  Lorenz  in  particular  has  shown,  of  great  im- 
portance for  a  permanently  good  result. 

This  method  is  much  surer  than  simple  subcutaneous  tenotomy,  and 
one  can  always  ascertain,  in  older  children  at  least,  that  not  only  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  but  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia  as  well  are 
shortened,  and  that  these  cicatricial  bands  must  likewise  be  divided. 
The  latter,  however,  usually  remain  uncut  in  subcutaneous  tenotomy. 

After  drainage  and  suture  of  the  wound,  an  aseptic  protective  dress- 
ing is  applied  about  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  thorax  in  such  a  way 
that  the  head  is  inclined  toward  the  sound  side.  After  the  wound  has 
healed,  if  the  case  is  a  severe  one,  permanent  extension  by  means  of 
Glisson's  apparatus  is  employed  for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  manner 
described  above,  with  inclination  of  the  head  toward  the  sound  side, 
and  then  a  simple  leather  collar  is  worn  for  a  time,  or  the  collar  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  274,  the  edge  of  which  is  higher  on  the  diseased  side 
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than  on  tlie  sound  side.  I  lay  great  stress  upon  the  use  of  massage  and 
upon  gymnastic  exercises.  In  milder  cases  and  in  treating  younger 
children  where  there  is  as  yet  no  deformity  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  I 
content  mvself  with  simple  division  of  the  muscle.  All  after-treat- 
ment is  then  unnecessary  if  all  the  cicatricial 
bands  have  been  divided.  Mikulicz  lias  recently 
removed  the  entire  sterno-mastoid  muscle  in  bad 
cases  of  wryneck  and  secured  permanently  good 
results. 

The  treatment  of  other  forms  of  torticollis  is 
directed  mainly  against  the  underlying  cause.  It 
consists,  therefore,  in  extirpation  of  cicatrices  in 
the  skin  and  covering  the  defect  by  a  plastic  op- 
oration,  or  in  stretching  more  deeply  situated  cica- 

Fig.  274. — Apparatus  for  '  °       .      ,  p  rir 

the  atter  treatment  of    trices  by  permanent  extension  by  means  01  1x116- 

son's  apparatus,  or  in  overcoming  any  paralysis 

that  may  be  present,  etc.    In  case  of  spastic  torticollis,  stretching  and 

excision  of  a  portion  of  the  accessory  nerve  has  been  undertaken  with 

success  (see  page  529).    Cures  have  been  observed  after  stretching  as 

well  as  after  neurectomy,  and  Schwartze  recommends  combining  the 

two — that  is,  performing  neurectomy  after  stretching  the  nerve.  For 

a  description  of  torticollis  resulting  from  diseases  and  dislocations  of 

the  cervical  vertebrae,  see  Surgery  of  the  Spine. 

§  88.  Injuries  of  the  Neck. — Injuries  of  the  neck  are  in  part  subcu- 
taneous and  in  part  open  wounds.  The  most  important  injuries  are 
those  of  the  vessels,  the  nerves,  the  trachea,  and  the  oesophagus. 

Contusions. — Subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  neck  or  contusions  arise 
chiefly  through  blunt  violence — e.  g.,  from  a  blow,  a  kick,  or  from 
being  run  over,  or,  again,  from  throttling,  strangling,  and  hanging. 
A  blow  or  pressure  upon  the  larynx  may  give  rise  to  a  sudden  reflex 
attack  of  suffocation  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  without  a  fracture  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  larynx  or  any  other  injury  to  the  larynx  or  trachea. 
The  most  extensive  injuries  to  the  neck  occur  particularly  from  the 
passage  of  a  wagon  wheel  over  the  neck  or  from  machinery — e.  g., 
fractures  of  the  spinal  column  and  the  laryngeal  cartilages,  laceration 
of  the  large  vessels,  the  nerves,  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  oesoph- 
agus. Noll  observed  subcutaneous  separation  of  the  trachea  from 
the  larynx,  with  scarcely  an  injury  to  the  outer  covering  of  soft  parts, 
in  the  case  of  a  workman  in  a  manufactory  whose  cravat  was  caught  by 
a  transmission  bar.  Recovery  ensued  after  tracheotomy,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  subsequent  laryngeal  stenosis,  division  of  the  larynx  (laryngot- 
omy)  was  afterward  necessary.    1  n  cases  of  throttling,  strangling,  and 
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hanging,  death  ensues  from  asphyxia,  as  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  is 
closed  by  pressure  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  against  the  posterior  pha- 
ryngeal wall.  In  hanging,  death  is  also  caused  by  injury  of  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  spinal  cord,  and  by  dislocation 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

In  connection  with  these  three  forms  of  death  just  mentioned  the 
greatest  variety  of  injuries  is  observed,  including  rupture  of  the  intima 
of  the  carotids.  It  is  a  fact  of  some  importance,  from  a  medico-legal 
standpoint,  that  in  cases  of  throttling  the  marks  made  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fingers  can  usually  be  distinguished,  and  that  in  cases  of  stran- 
gling, the  groove  made  by  the  cord  runs  completely  around  the  neck, 
while  in  case  of  hanging,  the  groove  lies  chiefly  above  the  larynx,  leav- 
ing the  nape  of  the  neck  untouched.  Death  from  hanging  usually 
results  very  quickly.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  as,  for  example, 
in  one  mentioned  by  Georg  Fischer,  that  attempts  to  restore  life  by 
artificial  respiration  or  by  tracheotomy  are  successful  five  minutes  after 
the  hanging  takes  place.  Sometimes  those  who  are  restored  after  hang- 
ing die  a  few  days  later  from  oedema  of  the  lungs  or  thrombosis,  or  an 
aneurism  develops  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  intima  of  one  of 
the  carotids. 

The  treatment  of  contusions  of  the  neck  conforms  to  the  rules 
applicable  to  subcutaneous  injuries  which  are  given  in  detail  in  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery  (see  §  92,  page  504).  Care  is  to  be  taken,  above  all, 
that  respiration  is  not  impeded,  and  it  may  therefore  prove  necessary 
to  perform  tracheotomy.  In  cases  of  hanging,  strangling,  and  throt- 
tling also,  opening  <  >f  the  trachea  is  indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing use  of  artificial  respiration,  just  as  in  cases  of  drowning.  All  such 
attempts  to  restore  life  by  means  of  artificial  respiration  must  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  (see  particulars  concerning  artificial  respiration 
in  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  13). 

Among  injuries  to  the  neck  from  blunt  violence,  fractures  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  the  larynx,  and  the  trachea  are  of  special  interest. 

Fractures  of  the  Hyoid  Bone.— -Fractures  of  the  hyoid  bone  are  not 
frequent.  They  are  caused  chiefly  by  direct  violence,  from  a  kick  or 
a  blow,  from  hanging  or  throttling,  or,  less  often,  from  muscular  action. 
Fractures  take  place  either  through  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  or  the 
greater  cornua.  The  displacement  of  the  fragments  is  usually  marked, 
and  one  can  generally  feel  them  from  the  outside  or  from  the  mouth, 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  for  example. 

The  most  important  disturbance  in  connection  with  fractures  of  the 
hyoid  bone  is  interference  with  respiration  (dyspnoea)  and  with  swallow- 
ing (dysphagia).    The  latter  may  become  so  marked  that  deglutition  is 
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quite  impossible.  Speaking,  also,  and  every  movement  of  the  head,  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  tongue  are  all  very  painful.  Patients  have  some- 
times a  very  hoarse  speech  or  are  completely  aphonic.  If  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  injured,  profuse  haemorrhage  may  take 
place  from  the  mouth.  At  the  site  of  the  fracture  there  is  usually  a 
hematoma  which  is  clearly  perceptible  from  the  outside.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone  that  the  patient  feels  as  though  a 
foreign  body  like  a  large  fish  bone  had  stuck  in  the  throat. 

Fractures  of  the  hyoid  bone  usually  unite  by  the  formation  of  a 
callus.    Necrosis  of  a  fragment  is  less  frequent. 

The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone  consists  in  replacing 
the  dislocated  fragments  as  far  as  possible  frohi  the  pharynx  and  from 
the  outside.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  patient  are  immobilized  as 
completely  as  possible.  Retention  of  the  fragments  is,  however,  scarcely 
possible.  In  case  of  dyspnoea,  tracheotomy  may  be  found  necessary. 
All  movements  of  the  neck,  speaking,  etc.,  are  to  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.  The  diet  should  consist  of  fluids,  and  they  are  best  given  at 
first  through  the  stomach  tube. 

Dislocations  of  the  Hyoid  Bone. — Gibbs,  Wood,  and  others  have  ob- 
served dislocation  of  the  hyoid  bone.  In  the  case  reported  by  Wood 
the  dislocation  happened  in  a  phthisical  subject  during  an  attack  of 
coughing  while  the  head  was  inclined  to  the  right  side.  The  disloca- 
tion took  place  more  easily  in  consequence  of  destruction  of  the  larynx 
from  tubercular  ulceration.  The  hyoid  bone  was  pushed  to  the  left 
and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  breathing.  By  pressure  toward  the 
right  and  a  simultaneous  swallowing  movement  the  bone  sprang  back 
into  its  normal  position.  The  bone  was  maintained  in  position  by  pads 
secured  in  place  on  each  side. 

Fractures  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Larynx. — Fractures  of  the  larynx 
occur  most  frequently  in  older  people  whose  cartilages  have  become 
calcified  or  ossified.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages.  The  arytenoid  cartilage  is  much  less  frequently  affected. 
Fractures  arise,  like  those  of  the  hyoid  bone,  most  commonly  from 
violence  so  directed  that  the  larynx  is  compressed  laterally  or  from 
in  front  backward — e.  g.,  by  being  run  over.  The  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  may  be  completely  shattered  as  the  result  of  very  great  force, 
or  the  entire  larynx  may,  as  stated,  be  torn  away  from  the  trachea. 
Fractures  are  frequently  combined  with  injuries  to  the  external  or 
internal  soft  parts. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  are  swelling 
and  deformity  which  are  usually  visible  from  the  outside,  severe  func- 
tional disturbances,  especially  dyspnoea  and  very  painful  paroxysms  of 
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spasmodic  coughing,  caused  by  dislocation  of  the  fragments,  aspiration 
of  blood  into  the  lungs,  and  by  direct  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  larynx  in  consequence  of  the  in  jury.  The  amount  of  aspirated 
blood  may  be  such  as  to  cause  death  from  asphyxia.  Swallowing  is 
also  impeded,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  in  fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
As  the  mucous  membrane  is  usually  ruptured,  emphysema  of  the  outer 
coverings  ensues,  which  may  spread  rapidly  over  the  face,  the  body,  and 
the  mediastinum,  or  even  over  the  extremities. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  larynx  is,  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  Durham  and  G.  Fischer,  very  unfavourable.  According  to 
Durham,  from  a  total  of  sixty-nine  cases,  fifty-three  proved  fatal. 
According  to  G.  Fischer,  fifty-nine  cases  out  of  seventy-five  died. 
Death  usually  takes  place  promptly  if  medical  assistance  is  not  secured 
early  enough,  and  is  caused  by  suffocation,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
located fragments  and  the  aspiration  of  blood  into  the  lungs,  by  increas- 
ing dyspnoea  from  oedema  or  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  also,  no  doubt, 
by  mediastinal  emphysema.  According  to  Sokolowsky  and  II.  Clarac, 
fracture  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  especially  unfavourable,  nearly  every 
case  being  fatal.  According  to  Sokolowsky,  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject gives  but  one  case  that  resulted  favourably. 

Longitudinal  fractures  have,  in  general,  a  more  favourable  course 
than  transverse  fractures,  because  in  the  latter  the  displacement  is 
greater. 

If  union  of  the  fracture  takes  place,  it  is,  as  in  all  fractures  of  car- 
tilage by  the  formation  of  a  bony  callus,  which  is  usually  small  in 
amount. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  larynx  must  be  very  prompt. 
Speedy  tracheotomy  is  usually  indicated,  even  though  there  be  but 
slight  difficulty  in  respiration,  as  attacks  of  suffocation  may  come  on 
suddenly.  Any  displacement  may  be  corrected  through  the  wound 
made  in  performing  tracheotomy  by  introducing  a  curved  dressing  for- 
ceps, and  the  blood  that  lias  flowed  into  the  lungs  may  be  removed  by 
aspiration.  If  the  fragments  can  not  be  successfully  replaced  through 
the  wound  in  the  trachea,  the  cricoid  cartilage  should  also  be  divided 
in  case  the  displacement  is  marked,  and  a  part  also  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage if  necessary.  After  the  fragments  have  been  replaced,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  them  in  position  by  packing  the  larynx  above 
the  tracheal  canula,  by  inserting  a  thick  drainage-tube,  or  by  catgut 
sutures.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  patient  should  be  fed 
through  the  stomach  tube.  Resulting  stenosis  of  the  larynx  must 
be  treated  later  in  accordance  with  general  rules  (see  Diseases  of  the 
Larynx). 
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Dislocations  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Larynx.— Dislocations  of  the  various 
articulations  of  the  larynx  are  very  rare.  Dislocations  of  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilage and  of  the  crico-thyroid  articulation  have  occurred.  H.  Braun  ob- 
served, on  himself  and  in  two  patients,  habitual  dislocation  of  the  joints 
between  the  inferior  cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
When  this  luxation  of  the  crico-thyroid  articulation  occurs — e.g.,  in  yawn- 
ing or  in  deep  inspiration — the  patient  feels  at  the  site  of  the  dislocation- 
sometimes  on  the  right  and  sometimes  on  the  left  side,  a  severe  pain,  accom- 
panied by  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  or  anxiety  that  always  returns,  even 
though  he  is  convinced  that  the  affection  is  of  no  significance.  At  the  place 
in  question  a  small  projection  may  be  made  out  which,  by  means  of  pres- 
sure outward  and  backward,  can  be  made  to  disappear  with  a  clearly  audible 
sound.   The  dislocation  may  also  be  reduced  by  a  few  swallowing  movements. 

Fractures  of  the  Trachea  are  much  more  rare  than  those  of  the  hyoid 
bone  and  the  larynx.  They  occur,  as  a  rule,  from  severe  injuries  of 
the  neck — e.  g.,  from  being  run  over.  There  may  be  either  fractures 
of  the  tracheal  rings  from  above  downward,  or  transverse  separation  of 
the  tracheal  rings  from  one  another  or  from  the  larynx.    The  bronchi 

or  the  trachea  may  also  be  torn  from 
the  lung  near  the  point  of  bifurcation. 

The  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the 
tracheal  cartilages  may  be  made  diffi-  . 
cult  by  the  presence  of  marked  em- 
physema of  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  which  usually  occurs. 

The  treatment  consists  in  prompt 
tracheotomy,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
facilitate  respiration,  to  get  rid  of  the 
aspirated  blood,  and  to  employ  artificial 
respiration. 

Burns  of  the  Neck.— Cicatricial  Con- 
tractions.—  Burns  of  the  neck  occur 
most  frequently  among  children,  and 
may  cause  serious  cicatricial  contrac- 
tions, so  that,  for  example,  the  head  is  drawn  down  upon  the  thorax 
and  fixed  in  this  abnormal  position  (Fig.  275).  It  may  happen  in  bad 
eases  that  the  entire  skin  of  the  face  is  drawn  downward  more  or  less, 
the  lower  lip  is  everted,  the  mouth  is  open  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  cheeks  and  the  lower  eyelid  are  also 
drawn  in  the  same  direction. 

The  treatment  of  a  burn  should  therefore  be  directed  toward  the 
prevention  of  such  cicatricial  contractions  by  transplantation  of  skin 
If  cicatricial  bands  running  from  the  head  to  the  neck  are  already 


Fig.  27").— Cicatrices  in  a  boy  of  five  fol 
lowing  a  burn  from  boiling  water. 
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present,  they  must  be  divided  or  extirpated  and  an  attempt  made 
to  cover  the  defect  by  pedunculated  (plastic)  flaps  of  skin  from  the 
surrounding  parts,  or  by  transplantation  of  large,  very  thin  pieces  of 
skin.  P.  Berger  recommends,  in  case  of  cicatricial  bands  connecting 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  clavicle,  division  of  the  cords  by  means  of 
three  H -shaped  incisions,  and  freeing  the  cicatricial  edges  of  the 
wounds  by  blunt  dissection  from  the  subjacent  tissue  for  a  sufficient 
distance  to  secure  to  the  head  its  full  freedom  of  motion.  The  large 
defect  may  then  be  covered  by  a  flap  which  has  its  pedicle  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and,  if  necessary,  another  pedunculated  flap  may  be  taken 
from  the  skin  of  the  thorax  or  from  the  shoulder.  The  flaps  should 
contain  as  much  skin,  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue,  and  fascia  as  possible, 
to  assure  their  subsequent  mobility.  In  milder  cases  it  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  stretch  the  cicatricial  bands  by  permanent  extension. 

Wounds  of  the  neck  may  be  very  complicated,  as  vital  organs  lie 
together  here  in  a  comparatively  small  space  and  have  but  little  pro- 
tection. 

Accidental  injuries  of  the  neck  from  a  thrust,  a  puncture,  a  cut,  or 
shooting,  are,  generally  speaking,  infrequent.  These  wounds  occur 
most  frequently  in  cases  of  suicide  and  murder.  Suicides  who  wish  to 
cut  their  throats  with  a  razor,  for  instance,  miss  the  right  place  as  a 
rule,  especially  the  large  vessels.  Neck  wounds  of  suicides  usually  run 
transversely  or  obliquely  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  larynx,  or 
form  merely  a  superficial  injury  near  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Suicides, 
on  the  contrary,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  have  killed  them- 
selves by  puncturing  the  common  carotid,  or  the  internal  carotid  from 
within  the  mouth. 

In  murderous  assaults  one  usually  has  to  deal  with  punctured 
wounds  in  the  side  of  the  neck. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck  are  not  common  even  in  war.  Such 
wounds  in  the  neck  are  in  rare  cases  so-called  contour  shots,  arising 
most  commonly  from  spent  balls,  sometimes  also  from  shooting  at  short 
range.  Georg  Fischer  mentions  several  such  cases.  A  case  observed 
by  Hennen  is  perhaps  the  best  known.  The  ball  entered  above  the 
pomum  Adami,  made  a  subcutaneous  circuit  of  the  entire  neck,  and  lay 
in  the  opening  where  it  entered.  Baudens  also  saw  a  case  of  a  stu- 
dent in  which  a  ball  from  a  pistol  passed  around  the  neck  and  was 
removed  two  centimetres  from  the  place  of  entrance. 

The  course  of  wounds  of  the  neck  is  very  variable,  and  depends 
largely  upon  whether  the  main  vessels,  the  nerves,  the  trachea,  or  the 
oesophagus  are  injured  or  not,  From  injury  to  the  thyroid  gland  very 
severe  and  dangerous  hemorrhage  may  occur,  and  serious  secondary 
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haemorrhages  follow.  Before  tlie  use  of  antiseptics  in  surgery  had 
become  general,  wounds  of  the  neck  had  an  unfavourable  prognosis. 
Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  with  burrowing  of  pus  into 
the  mediastinum,  often  followed  comparatively  slight  wounds,  death 
enduing  from  pyaemia  and  septicaemia. 

As  it  is  important,  from  a  clinical  as  well  as  a  therapeutic  point  of 
view,  to  know  which  structures  of  the  neck  have  been  injured,  it  will 
be  well  to  take  up  separately  wounds  of  the  large  vessels,  the  nerves, 
the  trachea,  and  the  oesophagus. 

|  89.  Wounds  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Keck.— The  neck  contains  many 
large  and  medium-sized  arteries.  I  mention  only  the  innominate,  the 
subclavian,  the  common,  external,  and  internal  carotids,  the  superior  and 
inferior  thyroids,  the  vertebral,  etc.  Injuries  to  these  arteries,  how- 
ever, are  not  very  frequent,  partly  because  their  elastic  walls  are  mov- 
able upon  the  subjacent  parts,  and  are  therefore  easily  pushed  to  one 
side  by  the  force  that  inflicts  the  injury.  In  case  of  injury  to  a  large 
artery  of  the  neck,  death  follows  quickly  from  haemorrhage,  especially 
when  a  free  escape  of  the  blood  is  not  impeded,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  long  incised  wounds.  If  an  artery  is  wounded  by  puncture  or 
by  shooting,  haemorrhage  takes  place  chiefly  into  the  surrounding  tissue 
without  an  outward  escape  of  the  blood — that  is,  there  arises  a  so-called 
traumatic  aneurism,  or,  more  correctly,  a  haematoma,  which  is  some- 
times small  and  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  In  this  way  the 
haemorrhage  may  cease  spontaneously,  and  an  aneurism  is  finally 
formed  whose  wall  consists  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  thrombus  and 
the  surrounding  tissue.  Simultaneous  injury  of  an  artery  and  of  the 
vein  lying  near  it  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  so-called  arterio- 
venous aneurism  or  an  aneurismal  varix  or  varicose  aneurism — that  is, 
the  vein  and  artery  communicate  at  the  point  of  the  injury,  so  that 
the  arterial  and  venous  blood  mingle  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  95, 
page  534  If.,  Aneurisms).  The  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  neck  in 
consequence  of  injury  to  an  artery  may  become  so  considerable  as  to 
compress  the  trachea,  the  larynx,  the  oesophagus,  the  veins,  and  the 
nerves,  and  occasion  serious  symptoms. 

In  case  of  gunshot  injuries  appreciable  haemorrhage  may  be  absent 
at  first,  and  dangerous  secondary  haemorrhages  may  then  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  next  five  to  ten  or  fourteen  days,  owing  either  to  the 
faet  that  the  merely  contused  wall  of  the  artery  has  gradually  broken 
through,  or  that  the  artery,  otherwise  uninjured,  has  been  eroded  by 
suppuration  of  the  wound.  If  the  wound  is  not  treated  with  anti- 
septic precautions  the  suppuration  may  extend  very  rapidly  and  involve 
the  mediastinum,  causing  death  from  pyaemia  or  sepsis. 
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The  arteries  which  are  to  be  specially  considered  in  connection  with 
injuries  to  the  neck  are  the  innominate,  the  subclavian,  the  common, 
external,  and  internal  carotids,  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroids,  the 
lingual,  the  ascending  pharyngeal,  and  the  vertebral. 

1.  Injury  to  the  innominate  is  rare.  Erwin  observed  a  case  of  injury  to 
this  artery  caused  by  tbe  blade  of  a  pocket  knife  which  had  entered  above 
the  right  sternoclavicular  articulation.  The  wounded  person  was  able 'to 
w  alk  fifty-nine  yards  at  a  rapid  gait  before  bleeding  to  death.  In  exceptional 
cases  the  artery  has  been  cut  into  during  the  performance  of  low  trache- 
otomy, or  afterward  eroded  through  suppuration. 

2.  The  subclavian  may  be  injured  above  or  below  the  clavicle,  especially 
from  a  punctured,  incised,  or  gunshot  wound.  Tins  injury  is  also  rare.  The 
pleura  is  generally  injured  at  the  same  time,  and  considerable  haemorrhage 
therefore  takes  place  into  it  (hamiothorax). 

In  case  of  simultaneous  injury  to  the  artery  and  the  vein,  death  does  not 
always  follow  at  once.  Here  also  spontaneous  arrest  of  the  haemorrhage  is 
possible,  and  has  been  observed.  According  to  G.  Fischer,  death  is  not  infre- 
quently delayed  for  eight  or  ten  days,  resulting  then  from  secondary  haemor- 
rhage. Riehet  observed  recovery  from  compression  of  the  artery.  Recovery 
without  ligation  after  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein 
was  seen  by  O'Keefe  in  the  American  civil  war.  The  brachial  plexus  is 
sometimes  injured  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Injury  to  the  common  carotid  is  more  frequent.  In  case  of  an  incised 
wound,  death  usually  follows  within  a  few  minutes,  before  a  physician  can 
be  called.  If  the  blood  does  not  escape  externally,  a  very  large  haematorna 
arises,  so  that  deatli  may  ensue  from  compression  of  the  respiratory  passages, 
or  recovery  may  follow  from  spontaneous  arrest  of  the  haemorrhage.  If 
there  is  a  simultaneous  injury  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  death  usually 
ensues  immediately.  Garrett  saved  a  patient  by  compression  who  was  almost 
moribund  one  and  a  half  minutes  after  the  injury. 

4.  Likewise  in  case  of  injury  to  the  external  and  internal  carotid  there  is 
violent  haemorrhage,  and  immediate  assistance  is  necessary.  Recovery  has 
here  also  taken  place  from  compression  without  ligation.  Injuries  to  the 
internal  carotid  occur  especially  from  wounds  behind  the  jaw  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tonsils— e.  g.,  from  a  fall  upon  some  sharp  object  held  in  the 
mouth,  or  from, a  gunshot  wound  near  the  mastoid  process.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  internal  carotid  is  occasionally  injured  during  an  operation  on  the 
tonsils.  This  may  occur  in  exceptional  cases  from  drawing  the  tonsils  out 
too  far  in  performing  amputation,  particularly  when  the  galvano-caustie 
loop  is  used.  I  have  seen  one  such  case  in  the  practice  of  a  colleague  in 
which  recovery  took  place  from  immediate  ligation  of  the  common  carotid. 
The  internal  carotid  may  likewise  be  opened  by  erosion  of  the  artery  result- 
ing from  tonsillar  abscess,  carcinoma,  suppurative  adenitis,  caries,  or  necrosis 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  external  carotid  is  still  more  easily  reached  in  case  of  injury.  If  the 
artery  is  cut  or  punctured,  the  trunk  and  several  branches  are  usually  injured 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  luemorrhage  is  profuse. 

5.  The  superior  thyroid  and  the  lingual  arteries  may  be  divided  by  sui- 
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cides  in  the  attempt  to  cut  the  throat,  and  dangerous  haemorrhage  may 


ensue. 


Fig.  276. — Location  of  the  ver- 
tebral artery  after  removal  of 
the  overlying  soft  parts  j  skin, 
muscle,  *  fascia,  and  liga- 
ments) [after  Koser]. 


sue.  .    .  ,  j 

G  G  Fischer  quotes  a  case  of  fatal  haemorrhage  from  injury  to  the  ascend- 
ing pharyngeal  artery  caused  by  the  tip  of  a  pipe  which,  in  consequence  of 
a  fall,  had  punctured  the  pharyngeal  wall. 

7  The  vertebral  artery  (see  Fig.  276),  in  spite  of  its  very  protected  posi- 
tion, is  not  infrequently  injured.    This  artery,  which  is  the  first  branch  of 

the  subclavian,  arises  opposite  the  origin  of  the 
internal  mammary.  It  lies  at  first  beside  the 
common  carotid,  then  enters  the  vertebral  fora- 
men of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervi- 
cal vertebra  (the  so-called  carotid  tubercle),  passes 
through  the  vertebral  foramina  of  the  six  upper 
cervical  vertebrae,  enters  the  cranial  cavity,  and 
joins  with  the  artery  of  the  other  side  to  form 
the  basilar  artery. 

Georg  Fischer  found  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject  thirty-two  cases  of  injury  to  this  artery. 
In  most  eases  it  occurred  in  connection  will)  a 
wound  of  (lie  back  of  the  neck.  It  is  wounded 
most  frequently  near  the  atlas,  but  also  between 
the  other  cervical  vertebras— e.  g.,  from  a  gun- 
shot injury,  with  shattering  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  vertebra;  and  laceration  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  vertebral  artery  has  also  been 
eroded  in  the  course  of  spondylit  is. 
The  prognosis  of  injury  of  the  vertebral  artery  is  less  favourable  than 
that  of  injury  to  the  common  carotid.  Of  thirty-two  patients,  only  one, 
according  to  G.  Fischer,  recovered.  The  others  all  died,  either  within  a  few- 
days  in  consequence  of  hemorrhage,  or  later  on  from  suppuration,  septicae- 
mia, and  pyaemia. 

The  diagnosis  of  wounds  of  the  arteries  in  the  neck  is  usually  easy. 
The  profuse  haemorrhage  or  a  quickly  forming  subcutaneous  1  Hematoma 
is  characteristic.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  be  left  in  doubt  at  first  whether 
the  artery  or  vein  is  injured.  Which  artery  is  injured  is  determined 
chiefly  from  the  location  and  direction  of  the  wound,  from  the  amount 
of  haemorrhage,  and  from  the  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  branches  of 
the  wounded  trunk.  The  latter  often  allows,  to  be  sure,  only  an  uncer- 
tain conclusion,  as  the  collateral  circulation  is  frequently  restored  very 
quickly.  If  there  is  arterial  haemorrhage  from  the  ear,  one  may  conclude 
that  there  is  an  injury  to  the  internal  carotid  or  the  middle  meningeal. 

Certain  associated  injuries,  especially  of  the  nerves,  the  trachea,  and 
the  oesophagus,  are  of  great  importance  from  a  therapeutic  standpoint 
as  well  as  for  other  reasons.  In  connection  with  injury  to  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  the  brachial  plexus  may  be  involved,  and,  in  case  of 
injury  to  the  common  carotid,  the  pneumogastric. 
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The  diagnosis  of  an  injury  to  the  vertebral  artery  is  very  difficult 
on  account  of  its  deep  location  and  its  frequent  abnormal  course.  This 
explains  the  unfavourable  prognosis.  As  was  said  above,  the  artery 
passes  through  the  vertebral  foramina  of  the  six  upper  cervical  ver- 
tebrae (see  Fig.  276).  Before  its  entrance  into  the  foramen  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra  the  artery  lies  for  a  distance  of  from  five  to  eight  cen- 
timetres between  the  clavicle  and  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra  beside  the  common  carotid,  and  its  injury  can  there- 
fore easily  be  mistaken  for  that  of  the  common  carotid.  Haemorrhage 
from  the  common  carotid  and  the  vertebral  may  be  arrested  by  com- 
pression below  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  If  one  applies  compression 
above  the  so-called  carotid  tubercle— that  is,  the  transverse  process  of 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  which  lies  somewhat  below  the  upper  bol  - 
der of  the  thyroid  cartilage — one  strikes  the  common  carotid  alone, 
and  if  the  haemorrhage  stops,  the  common  carotid  is  injured,  and  if  it 
does  not  stop,  the  vertebral  is  injured,  provided  that  the  latter  really 
enters  the  vertebral  foramen  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cer- 
vical vertebra.  To  exclude  more  surely  simultaneous  compression  of 
the  vertebral,  Kocher  recommends  compression  of  the  common  carotid, 
not  against  the  spinal  column,  but  by  grasping  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  between  the  fingers. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  to  the  arteries  of  the  neck  must  be  prompt 
and  energetic.  Death  unfortunately  often  occurs  from  haemorrhage, 
especially  after  an  incised  or  gunshot  wound  of  the  common  carotid  or 
subclavian,  before  medical  assistance  is  at  hand. 

The  simplest  and  first  means  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage  is,  of 
course,  compression  of  the  wound  with  the  finger  (digital  compression), 
or,  if  that  is  impossible,  digital  compression  of  the  afferent  trunk  at  a 
point  proximal  to  the  injury  by  pressing,  in  case  of  haemorrhage  from 
the  external  or  internal  carotid,  for  example,  the  common  carotid  firmly 
against  the  vertebral  column  with  the  thumb,  and  encircling  the  back 
of  the  neck  with  the  fingers. 

Bertrand  saved  a  patient  in  a  desperate  case  of  punctured  wound 
of  the  external  carotid  artery  by  means  of  digital  compression  which 
was  continued  for  seventy-two  hours. 

In  case  of  haemorrhage  from  the  subclavian  compression  is  made 
use  of,  or  the  wound  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  or  with  other 
aseptic  material  which  may  chance  to  he  at  hand,  and  a  temporary 
dressing  applied  so  as  to  exert  pressure.  Haemorrhage  from  the  sub- 
clavian has  been  permanently  arrested  by  these  means. 

'  The  best  and  surest  method  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage  in  injuries 
to  the  arteries  is  double  ligation  of  the  artery  in  the  wound  above  and 
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below  the  point  of  injury.  Proximal  ligation  alone  is  usually  insuffi- 
cient, as  secondary  haemorrhage  then  takes  place  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  collateral  circulation.  Death  formerly  occurred  frequently 
in  consequence  of  this.  The  best  course  is  to  compress  the  trunk  of 
the  injured  artery  below  the  wound,  enlarge  the  latter  if  necessary, 
find  the  injured  vessel  in  the  wound  and  ligate  it  with  aseptic  catgut  or 
silk  proximally  and  distally  from  the  point  where  it  was  wounded. 
The  injured  portion  of  the  vessel  can  then  be  divided  or  excised  be- 
tween the  ligatures.  It  is  important  that  any  branches  that  leave  the 
artery  near  the  place  of  the  injury  should  likewise  be  ligated. 

If  proximal  and  distal  ligation  of  the  injured  artery  in  the  wound 
is  impossible,  and  haemorrhage  can  not  be  stopped  by  compressing  or 
by  packing  the  wound,  ligation  of  the  afferent  main  trunk  should  be 
undertaken  proximally  from  the  wounded  point  at  the  so-called  place 
of  election.  This  method  is  especially  applicable  to  the  common  carotid 
in  case  of  haemorrhage  from  branches  which  are  not  accessible  to  direct 
ligation,  as  in  case  of  injury  to  the  internal  maxillary,  or  the  deep 
temporal  arteries,  the  prognosis  of  which  is  very  unfavourable.  One 
must,  however,  always  be  prepared  for  secondary  haemorrhages  after 
this  very  uncertain  ligation  of  the  injured  artery  proximally  from  the 
wound. 

In  case  of  haemorrhage  from  the  external  carotid  or  its  branches, 
the  easier  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  has  been  recommended,  be- 
cause the  trunk  of  the  former  is  too  short,  and  the  operation  is  difficult 
on  account  of  the  surrounding  veins  and  nerves. 

Guyon  and  Madelung,  however,  have  shown,  in  refutation  of  the 
supposed  disadvantages  that  have  been  quoted,  that  in  case  of  haemor- 
rhage from  the  external  carotid  this  artery  and  not  the  common  carotid 
should  be  ligated.  It  may  also  be  found  necessary  to  ligate  the  sepa- 
rate branches  of  the  external  carotid.  Ligation  of  the  external  carotid 
has  the  great  advantage  over  that  of  the  common  carotid  that  after 
the  former  the  brain  circulation  remains  intact,  and,  accordingly,  no 
cerebral  symptoms  develop.  In  forty-one  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  liga- 
tion of  the  common  carotid  artery  brain  symptoms  appeared.  Accord, 
ing  to  Pilz,  of  sixty  cases  of  ligation  of  the  external  carotid,  only  seven 
had  a  fatal  result,  while  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cases  of 
ligation  of  the  common  carotid,  one  hundred  and  twenty -three  ended 
fatally. 

Ligation  of  the  bleeding  artery  in  the  wound  is,  to  be  sure,  often 
impossible,  and  one  must  content  himself  with  compression  or  ligation 
in  continuity  at  the  nlace  of  election.  For  the  technique  of  ligation  of 
the  different  vessels  in  the  neck,  see  §  90. 
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Wounds  of  the  Large  Veins  of  the  Neck  are  likewise  very  dangerous, 
partly  from  haemorrhage,  partly  from  the  entrance  of  air.  If  an  incised 
or  gunshot  wound  of  a  large  vein,  the  internal  jugular  for  instance,  has 
taken  place,  and  there  is  an  open,  gaping  wound,  a  continuous  stream 
of  dark  blood  gushes  forth — so  great  in  amount  that  death  may  very 
quickly  ensue  if  the  haemorrhage  is  not  stopped  by  digital  compression 
of  the  wound.  Wounds  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  are  just  as  dan- 
gerous as  those  of  the  common  carotid,  and  spontaneous  arrest  of  the 
haemorrhage  is  not  to  be  expected.  Death  has  ensued  in  every  case, 
according  to  G.  Fischer,  in  which  surgical  aid  was  not  at  hand.  Still 
more  serious  are,  naturally,  injuries  to  the  subclavian  and  innominate 
veins.  In  case  of  injury  to  the  large  veins  of  the  neck  from  puncture, 
with  impeded  escape  of  the  blood,  such  very  large  subcutaneous  haema- 
tomata  may  be  formed  that  death  from  suffocation  ensues  in  conse- 
quence of  pressure  upon  the  trachea.  Suppuration,  sepsis,  or  pyaemia 
are  also  to  be  feared  from  subsequent  infection  of  the  haematoma. 

As  regards  the  danger  of  the  entrance  of  air  through  a  wound  in  a 
vein,  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  veins  in 
the  neck  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  because  the  venous 
blood  is  here  aspirated  with  increased  rapidity  in  consequence  of  the 
negative  intrathoracic  pressure  during  inspiration.  If  a  vein  in  the 
neck  or  any  large  vein  near  the  thorax  is  opened,  and  if  its  walls  can 
not  collapse  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with  its.  surroundings — 
e.  g.,  with  fascia,  as  in  the  case  of  the  internal  jugular,  or  with  the 
clavicle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  subclavian — air  is  usually  aspirated  with  a 
peculiar  sucking  sound.  Single  bubbles  of  air  do  no  harm,  as  they  are 
absorbed  by  the  blood.  If,  however,  a  large  amount  of  air  is  aspirated, 
death  may  ensue  in  a  few  moments.  Death  from  entrance  of  air  into 
the  veins  has  been  explained  in  various  ways.  I  consider  the  assump- 
tion correct  that  the  air  collects  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  pre- 
vents the  contractions  of  the  right  ventricle,  so  that  the  heart  finally 
stops  in  diastole  (Gouty).  The  air  filling  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
prevents  the  influx  of  venous  blood,  and  hence  the  circulation  in  the 
lungs  is  first  suspended,  and  finally  the  circulation  of  the  whole  body. 
Others  maintain  that  the  air  passes  from  the  heart  into  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  remains  there,  interrupting  the  circulation  in  the  lungs  and 
preventing  also  the  filling  of  the  left  ventricle  with  fresh  blood.  Death 
has  also  been  observed  in  consequence  of  air  emboli  in  the  brain  (see 
also  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  60). 

In  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart  or  the  thorax,  including 
the  neck  and  axilla,  one  should  be  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  the 
entrance  of  air  into  veins  of  any  size  that  are  opened,  especially  the 
:J4 
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internal  jugular  and  the  subclavian.  On  account  of  this  danger, 
French  surgeons  have  called  this  part  of  the  body  the  region  dan- 
gereuse.  Air  is  particularly  likely  to  be  aspirated  in  large  quantities 
if  the  patient  makes  deep  inspiratory  movements  when  one  of  the 
larger  veins  of  the  neck  has  been  opened .  Death  from  this  cause  has 
been  observed  even  after  venesection  at  the  elbow,  and  after  injury  to 

a  sinus  of  the  dura. 

In  opening  veins  which  are  situated  more  peripherally— in  the  fore- 
arm for  instance,  or  the  lower  extremities — aspiration  of  air  is  not  to  be 
feared.  Forcible  injection  of  air  is  of  course  to  be  distinguished  from 
aspiration  of  air.  Death  has  occurred  from  injection  of  air  into  the 
veins  of  the  uterus,  for  instance. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  in  the  veins  of  the  neck  conforms  essen- 
tial lv  to  the  same  principles  that  apply  to  injuries  of  the  arteries.  Here 
also  haemorrhage  should  be  temporarily  stopped  by  digital  compression 
of  the  wound,  and  the  entrance  of  air  must  be  prevented.  Final  arrest 
of  the  haemorrhage  is  secured  here  also  by  ligation  of  the  vein  in  the 
wound.  When  a  large  vein  is  wounded  it  should  be  ligated  above  and 
below  the  point  of  injury,  just  as  in  wounds  of  arteries,  as  otherwise 
secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  unligated  proximal  end  of  the  vein 
may  occur.  In  case  a  large  vein  of  the  neck  is  completely  divided, 
both  ends  should  therefore,  as  a  rule,  be  ligated. 

If  the  application  of  a  ligature  is  difficult,  or  proves  impossible,  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage  by  packing  the 
wound  with  sterilized  gauze  and  applying  a  bandage  that  exerts  pres- 
sure. Here  also,  in  exceptionally  difficult  cases,  continued  digital  com- 
pression may  be  employed. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  done  in  case  of  entrance  of  air  into  large 
veins.  It  is  advisable,  by  way  of  prophylaxis,  to  proceed  with  all  pos- 
sible caution  in  operations  near  the  thorax,  and  especially  on  the  neck 
and  in  the  region  of  the  subclavian  and  innominate  veins.  If  a  large 
vein  has  been  injured  and  air  aspirated,  the  opening  in  the  vein  should 
be  closed  at  once  with  the  finger,  especially  during  inspiration,  and  the 
wound  filled  with  a  l-in-1,000  bichloride  solution  or  a  three-per-cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Too  vigorous  sponging  of  the  wound  is 
to  be  avoided  in  operations  upon  the  neck  and  in  connection  with 
venous  injuries  in  general  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  as  aspira- 
tion of  air  is  favoured  in  dry  wounds.  The  air  bubbles  sometimes 
come  out  again  through  the  wound  during  expiration,  for  which  reason 
H.  Fischer  has  properly  recommended  the  inducement  of  energetic 
movements  of  expiration  by  compression  of  the  thorax.  The  vein  is 
then  to  be  tied  as  quickly  as  possible,  proximally  and  distally,  from  the 
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point  of  injury,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  more  air.  If  a  large  amount 
of  air  has  been  aspirated  and  has  already  reached  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  no  treatment  is  of  any  avail.  Death  generally  results  instantly 
in  such  cases.    Aspiration  of  the  air  from  the  heart  is  not  possible. 

§  90.  Ligation  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Neck  (Innominate,  Subclavian, 
Common,  External,  and  Internal  Carotids,  Superior  and  Inferior  Thyroids, 
Lingual,  Vertebral). — The  operation  of  ligation  of  the  arteries  of  the 
neck  is  performed  aseptically  by  dividing  the  overlying  soft  parts  or 
enlarging  an  already  existing  wound,  exposing  and  isolating  the  artery, 
and  tying  an  aseptic  ligature  of  silk  or  catgut  firmly  about  the  latter. 
The  field  of  operation  is  carefully  cleansed  with  soap  beforehand, 
shaved,  rubbed  with  ether,  and  disinfected  with  a  l-in-1,000  bichloride 
solution  or  a  three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  After  dividing 
the  skin  and  the  fascia,  one  dissects  down  to  the  artery  with  a  scalpel, 
aided  by  the  finger,  a  grooved  director,  or  the  handle  of  a  knife.  When 
the  sheath  of  the  artery  has  been  exposed  it  is  carefully  raised  witli 
mouse-toothed  thumb-forceps  from  the  artery  itself  and  opened  by 
means  of  a  superficial  incision  with  a  knife,  curved  scissors,  or  better, 
with  a  probe.  After  isolating  the  artery  on  all  sides  from  its  sheath, 
an  aseptic  silk  or  catgut  thread  is  passed  around  the  vessel  by  means  of 
an  aneurism  needle  and  then  firmly  tied,  usually  in  the  larger  arteries, 
with  two  double  or  surgical  knots,  and  then  with  a  simple  knot  in  addi- 
tion. In  tying  a  surgical  knot  the  ends  of  the  thread  are  passed  around 
each  other  twice  instead  of  once,  as  in  the  ordinary  simple  knot.  "When 
arteries  are  injured,  by  puncture  for  example,  the  vessels  are  always 
ligated,  as  has  been  said,  twice  proximally  and  distally  from  the  punc- 
ture, to  avoid  secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  wound  in  the  vessel ; 
and  then  the  injured  portion  may  be  excised  or  simply  divided.  Any 
branches  that  leave  the  trunk  at  the  place  of  the  injury  must  also  be 
ligated  if  secondary  haemorrhages  are  to  be  surely  avoided. 

In  case  of  complete  division  of  an  artery,  both  ends  are  clamped 
and  tied. 

The  wound  made  by  the  operation  is  then  finally  drained  in  its 
deepest  part,  closed  by  suture,  and  covered  with  an  aseptic  protective 
dressing,  which  includes  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  thorax.  Wounds 
which  have  already  become  infected,  or  contused  wounds,  should  be 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Ligation  of  the  veins  in  continuity  is  performed  in  essentially  the 
same  way  as  has  been  described  for  the  arteries. 

Any  vessel  of  the  neck  that  is  to  be  ligated  should  be  isolated  as 
completely  as  possible— that  is,  the  inclusion  of  surrounding  tissue, 
particularly  the  nerves,  should  always  be  avoided. 
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I.  Ligation  of  the  Innominate  Artery.  -  Topography. — The  innominate, 
twenty  millimetres  long  and  thirteen  to  fourteen  millimetres  in  diameter, 
lies  behind  the  manubrium  sterni  on  the  trachea  and  is  partly  covered  by 
the  innominate  vein.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  runs  down  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery  into  the  posterior  mediastinum.  The  point  of  bifurcation  of  the 
artery  into  the  right  subclavian  and  common  carotid  lies  at  the  apex  of  the 
pleura  behind  the  manubrium  sterni  near  the  sternoclavicular  articulation. 
Of  eighteen  cases  of  ligation  of  the  artery  given  in  literature,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  for  aneurism  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  artery,  only  one 
(by  Smith,  New  Orleans,  1804)  terminated  successfully. 

In  most  cases  the  right  subclavian  and  common  carotid  were  first 
looked  for  at  their  point  of  origin,  and  from  here  one  passed  down 
into  the  anterior  mediastinum,  where  the  innominate  was  found.  The 
method  of  incision  is  very  varied. 

Technique  of  the  Operation. — The  head  is  bent  well  backward  and 
turned  a  little  to  one  side.  The  skin  incision  used  by  Langenbeck  (see 
Fig.  277)  begins  about  five  centimetres  above  the  origin  of  the  right 
sterno-mastoid,  runs  downward  along  its  inner  border  as  far  as  the  edge 

of   the  manubrium 
m  sterni,  here  forms  a 

curve,  and  continues 
upward  some  centi- 
metres farther  along 
the  median  border 
of  the  left  sterno- 
mastoid.  The  pla- 
tysma  and  the  upper 
cervical  fascia  are 
divided  along  the 
course  of  this  incis- 
ion, and  one  then 
works  his  way  with 
the  finger  and  handle 
of  the  scalpel  between  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  sterno-hyoid  mus- 
cles. The  latter  muscle  and  the  sterno-thyroid  should,  if  necessary 
be  divided  on  the  right  side  or  on  the  left  as  well.  The  right  sternal 
portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  can  usually  be  left  intact.  The  common 
carotid  is  now  exposed  by  drawing  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  cautiously  outward  away  from  the  artery  with  a 
blunt  retractor.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  lies  behind  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  common  carotid  If  the 
common  carotid  is  now  followed  downward,  one  comes  to  the  right  sub 
clavian.    This  is  likewise  exposed,  the  pneumogastric,  the  recurrent 
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laryngeal,  and  the  phrenic  nerves  being  carefully  protected.  One  then 
follows  the  subclavian  toward  its  source  and  easily  finds  the  innominate. 
The  right  pneumogastric  lies  anterior  to  the  beginning  of  the  subcla- 
vian ;  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  which  here  leaves  the  pneumogastric, 
passes  behind  the  subclavian  in  the  form  of  a  sling;  and  finally  the 
phrenic  nerve  runs  between  the  subclavian  artery  and  the  innominate 
vein  into  the  thorax.  An  aneurism  needle  threaded  with  aseptic  silk  is 
then  passed  from  below  upward  around  the  isolated  innominate  artery, 
the  pleura  being  avoided.  The  ligature  is  applied  about  one  and  a  half 
centimetres  below  the  bifurcation,  and  the  silk  must  be  tightened  very 
gradually,  for  fear  of  a  too  sudden  stoppage  of  the  circulation. 

Mott,  who  first  ligated  the  innominate  artery  in  1818,  recommended 
a  flap  incision.  It  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  interclavicular  notch  of 
the  sternum  and  then  runs  outward  for  about  nine  centimetres  along 
the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle.  A  second  incision  of  the  same  length 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  meets  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  incision  on  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum.  The 
flap  of  skin  thus  marked  out  is  raised  from  below  upward,  the  platys- 
ma,  the  origin  of  the  sternal  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  the 
sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  are  divided,  and  then  the  same 
course  is  taken  as  above.  This  method  of  Mott  affords,  no  doubt,  the 
greatest  access  to  the  artery. 

Bardenheuer  has  proposed  the  direct  exposure  of  the  innominate 
artery  by  resection  of  the  overlying  bone.  He  makes  an  incision  along 
the  upper  border  of  the  manubrium  sterni,  and  a  second  one  perpen- 
dicular to  this  down  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  and  resects  subperios- 
teally  the  manubrium  sterni  together  with  the  ends'  of  the  first  ribs  and 
the  clavicle. 

The  collateral  circulation,  after  tying  the  innominate,  takes  place 
through  the  left  common  carotid  and  vertebral,  and  the  peripheral 
branches  of  the  right  common  carotid  and  vertebral.  Smith  was  com- 
pelled to  ligate  the  vertebral  artery  later  on,  on  account  of  secondary 
haemorrhage.  To  prevent  this,  one  could  ligate  the  vertebral  artery 
at  the  same  time  with  the  innominate. 

2.  Ligation  of  the  Subclavian  Artery.—  Topography.— The  subclavian 
originates  on  the  right  side  from  the  innominate  artery,  on  the  left  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  runs  then  in  the  form  of  a  curve  between  the  scalenus 
anticus  and  medius,  over  the  first  rib.  behind  the  clavicle  to  the  axilla.  On 
its  outer  side,  and  somewhat  behind  it,  lies  the  brachial  plexus.  The  sub- 
clavian vein  lies  in  front  of  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery.  Before  pass- 
ing between  the  scaleni,  the  artery  is  covered  by  the  lower  end  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  lies  here  between  the  two  vessels, 
and  on  the  right  side,  behind  the  artery,  lies  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
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The  situation  of  the  external  jugular  vein  is  of  special  importance  in  con- 
nection with  ligation  of  the  subclavian.  It  runs  downward  behind  the  outer 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  empties  in  front  of  the  scalenus  anti- 
OUS  into  the  subclavian  vein.  In  ligating  the  subclavian  artery  above  the 
clavicle,  one  should  always  look  for  the  external  jugular  vein  and  divide  it 
between  two  ligatures,  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  accidental  entrance  of  air. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  suprascapular  vein,  which  likewise  crosses  in  front  of 
the  scalenus  anticus  above  the  clavicle.  The  thoracic  duct  lies  on  the  left 
side  between  the  subclavian  artery  and  the  oesophagus,  and,  coming  from 
above,  empties  in  the  angle  between  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian 
veins. 

Ligation  of  the  subclavian  is  performed  either  above  or  below  the 
clavicle  {Fig.  '27$,  1,  2). 

Ligation  of  the  subclavian  above  the  clavicle  is  performed  by  bend- 
ing the  head  toward  the  opposite  side  and  lowering  the  clavicle  by 

drawing  the  arm  downward  and 
inward  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  space.  A  sand  bag  is 
laid  under  the  shoulders. 

The  horizontal  incision  in  the 
skin  (see  Fig.  278,  1)  begins  near 
the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  a  finger's  breadth 
above  the  clavicle  and  runs  par- 
allel to  the  clavicle  for  about  nine 
or  ten  centimetres  to  a  point  near 
the  anterior  border  of  the  trape- 
zius. After  division  of  the  skin 
and  platysma,  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein  is  looked  for  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  Bterno-mastoid  mus- 
cle, tied  in  two  places,  and  cut. 
After  dividing  the  deep  fascia  and 
pushing  the  omohyoid  muscle 
outward,  one  feels  for  the  tuber- 
cle of  the  first  rib,  on  which  is 
inserted  the  scalenus  anticus  mus- 
cle. The  artery  lies  to  the  outer 
side  of  this  tubercle.  The  tuber- 
cle is  easily  found  if  one  remembers  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  lies  in  the  same  line  with  the  outer 
edge  of  the  scalenus.  The  brachial  plexus,  which  comes  in  sight  after 
dividing  the  deep  fascia,  and  the  scalenus  anticus  itself,  may  also  serve 


Fio.  278  —Incision  for  ligation  of  the  subclavian, 
common  carotid  and  their  branches:  /, 
ligation  of  the  subclavian  ;  8.  of  the  axillary  ; 
4  and  •>,  of  the  common  carotid  ;  0,  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  ;  7,  of  the  linerual ;  5,  of  the 
facial ;  9,  of  the  superficial  temporal ;  10,  of 
the  occipital. 
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us  guides.  From  the  tubercle  the  finger  is  passed  in  an  outward  di- 
rection, in  doing  which  one  must  not  keep  too  close  to  the  clavicle, 
and  the  subclavian  artery  is  found  between  the  insertion  of  the  scale- 
nus anticus  and  the  brachial  plexus.  The  suprascapular  vein,  which 
crosses  the  field  of  operation  and  often  causes  trouble,  is,  if  necessary, 
divided  between  two  ligatures.  The  subclavian  vein,  which  lies  in 
front  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  is  not  seen  at  all.  If  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  is  drawn  well  inward  bv  means  of  a  retractor,  and  the  clavicle 
drawn  downward  in  the  manner  described  above,  the  ligature  can 
easily  be  applied  with  an  aneurism  needle,  which  should  be  passed 
from  without  inward. 

In  case  of  the  more  difficult  and  therefore  less  frequent  ligation 
of  the  subclavian  below  the  clavicle  on  the  anterior  thoracic  wall,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  artery  lies  much  deeper  here  in  the  so- 
called  Mohrenheim's  space  than  above  the  clavicle.  The  skin  incision 
runs  along  for  about  ten  centimetres  parallel  to  the  outer  half  of  the 
clavicle,  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  it,  as  far  as  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess (see  Fig.  278,  2).  In  dividing  the  skin  and  the  superficial  fascia, 
one  should  be  careful  to  avoid  the  cephalic  vein,  which  lies  farther 
outward.  The  outer  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  incised  trans- 
versely as  far  as  circumstances  may  require.  After  dividing  the 
costo-coracoid  membrane,  one  passes  bluntly  in  with  the  finger  into 
Mohrenheim's  space  between  the  deltoid,  the  subclavius,  and  the  pecto- 
ralis major,  and  here  finds  the  artery  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  partly  covered  by  the  vein.  The  latter  is  pushed  inward, 
the  former  upward  and  outward,  and  the  aneurism  needle  is  passed 
from  the  inner  side  around  the  isolated  artery. 

Secondary  haemorrhages  frequently  follow  ligation  of  the  subcla- 
vian, resulting,  no  doubt,  from  the  high  pressure  in  the  artery.  The 
mortality  amounts  to  4T2  per  cent.  The  operation  must  be  conducted 
under  strict  aseptic  rules,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  empyema,  etc.,  in 
consequence  of  suppuration. 

Incision  3  in  Fig.  278  has  reference  to  the  ligation  of  the  axil- 
lary artery.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  prevention  of  haemorrhage 
in  connection  with  disarticulation  at  the  shoulder  (see  Surgery  of  the 
Shoulder). 

3.  Ligation  of  the  Common  Carotid.— Topography.— The  common  carotid 
arises  on  the  right  side  from  the  innominate,  on  the  left  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  The  artery  runs  about  in  the  direction  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
from  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  upward.  At  its  lower  part  it  lies 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  then  approaches  the  inner 
border  of  the  same.    The  artery  lies  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which 
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here  forms  the  sheath  of  the  vessel,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal 
iu-ular  vein,  which  partly  covers  the  artery.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  lies 
in-twecM,  the  two.  a  little  posteriorly  but  immediately  adjacent  Behind  the 
sheath  lies  the  sympathetic  nerve.  At  the  level  of  the  larynx  is  found  the 
descending  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
artery,  and  to  the  outer  side  lies  the  so-called  carotid  tubercle-that  is,  the 
transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra. 

On  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  the  artery 
divides  into  the  external  and  internal  carotids  (see  Fig.  279).    It  gives  off  no 

'  One  of  the  abnormalities  in  the  origin  of  the  common  carotid  is  especially 
important.  This  is  when  the  left  common  carotid  arises  from  the  innomi- 
nate and  runs  obliquely  upward  in  front  of  or  behind  the  trachea. 

Ligation  of  the  common  carotid  is  most  frequently  and  most  easily 
performed  on  a  level  with  the  larynx  at  the  inner  border  of  the  sterno- 

mastoid  muscle.    The  incision 
through  the  skin,  about  six  or 
eight  centimetres  in  length, 
begins  at  the  inner  edge  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  on  a  level  with 
the  upper  border  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage.   The  transverse 
process  of  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra,  or  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane,  which  lies  on  the 
same  level,  should  form  the 
middle  point  of  the  incision. 
After  cutting  through  the  skin 
and  the  platysma,  carefully 
avoiding  the  veins,  particular- 
ly the  external  jugular  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  incision,  and 
after  dividing  the  superficial 
fascia,  the  inner  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  is  exposed.  On 
a  level  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  which 
can  easily  be  felt,  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  other  soft  parts  are  re- 
tracted outward,  and  the  inner  border  of  the  wound  is  drawn  toward 
the  median  line.    The  sheath  of  the  vessel,  which  now  presents  itself, 
is  carefully  opened  after  the  omohyoid  muscle  which  crosses  it  has  been 
drawn  downward.    The  artery  must  now  be  carefully  isolated  from 
the  vein  which  lies  to  its  outer  side.    Lying  upon  the  artery  is  the 
descending  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  behind  it,  between 


Fig.  270. — Bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid :  the 
overlying  soft  parts,  including  the  skin,  platysma, 
sterno-mastoid,  etc.,  are  retracted  to  one  side;  2, 
ligature  for  tying  the  common  carotid ;  g.  for  the 
internal  carotid ;  8,  for  the  external  carotid  ;  and 
4,  for  the  superior  thyroid ;  J,  internal  jugular 
vein  ;  N,  superior  laryngeal  nerve ;  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  is  visible  between  the  common  carot- 
id and  internal  jugular. 
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the  artery  and  the  vein,  is  the  pneurnogastric.  Separation  of  the  ar- 
tery from  the  pneurnogastric  must  he  done  as  cautiously  as  possible. 
1  lie  aneurism  needle  should  be  carried  around  the  artery  from  without 
inward.  The  ligature  should  be  applied  on  a  level  with  the  carotid 
tubercle. 

Ligation  of  the  common  carotid  above  the  clavicle  is  much  more 
difficult,  owing  to  the  deep  position  of  the  artery,  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
covered  by  the  vein,  and  to  the  proximity  of  the  thoracic  duct  on  the 
left  side.  Of  the  different  methods,  Zang's  is  most  strongly  to  be  rec- 
ommended. By  this  method  the  artery  is  looked  for  between  the  two 
points  of  origin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  incision  through  the  skin,  about  six  or  eight  centimetres  long 
(Fig.  278,  4),  between  the  two  heads  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle, 
extends  to  the  clavicle.  After  dividing  the  platysma,  the  two  heads  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  are  bluntly  separated  until  the  internal  jugular  vein 
becomes  visible.  The  vein  with  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  is  retracted  gently  outward  and  the  sternal  portion,  together 
with  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  is  drawn  inward. 
On  the  inner  side  of  the  vein  is  found  the  pneurnogastric.  The  artery 
lies  still  farther  inward  and  deeper. 

Statistics  of  Ligation  of  the  Common  Carotid.— Albertin  collected  the  sta- 
tistical figures  of  Lefort  covering-  411  observations,  and  of  Wyeth  covering 
nearly  800  observations.  Secondary  cerebral  disturbance  (thrombosis,  em- 
bolism, softening  of  the  brain)  is  the  greatest  danger  attending  ligation  of 
the  common  carotid.  Of  320  cases,  170  ended  in  recovery  and  132  proved 
fatal.  Of  these  132  deaths,  78  were  caused  by  cerebral  affections  alone.  The 
brain  symptoms  are  syncope,  coma,  delirium,  convulsions,  headache  on  the 
same  side,  hemiplegia  on  the  opposite  side,  aphonia,  dysphagia,  dyspnoea, 
etc.  The  brain  was  affected  in  100  cases.  Ligation  of  both  common  carotids 
had  been  performed  twenty-three  times  (once  at  a  single  sitting).  There 
woe  eighteen  recoveries  and  only  five  deaths.  W.  Zimmermann,  from  a 
collection  of  65  cases  of  ligation  of  the  common  carotid,  finds  G8-l  per  cent 
of  recoveries  and  thirty-one  per  cent  of  deaths.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of 
these  patients  showed  brain  symptoms  and  11*6  per  cent  had  softening  of 
the  brain. 

According  to  Pilz.  the  mortality  attending  ligation  of  the  common  ca- 
rotid is  eighteen  per  cent:  according  to  Friedlander,  thirteen  per  cent.  Pilz 
found  that  cerebral  lesions  resulted  in  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  cases.  In 
more  than  half  the  cases  the  common  carotid  is  tied  at  the  present  time 
where  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  would  suffice.  Ligation  of  the  exter- 
nal carotid  is  practically  never  followed  by  bad  results.  Among  one  hundred 
and  thirty  cases  of  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  collected  by  Lipps,  only 
two  resulted  fatally  from  cerebral  embolism.  One  should  therefore  tie  the 
external  carotid  whenever  possible,  in  place  of  the  common  carotid.  Liga- 
tion of  the  latter  should  come  under  consideration  only  in  conditions  that 
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are  dangerous  to  life— such  as  hemorrhage,  etc.— which  can  not  be  remedied 
by  ligation  of  the  external  carotid.  When  necessary,  the  external  carotid 
should  be  tied  on  both  sides/ 

4.  Ligation  of  the  External  and  Internal  Carotids.— The  division  of 
the  common  carotid  into  its  two  branches,  the  external  and  internal 
carotid,  takes  place,  as  was  said  above,  at  the  level  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  (see  Fig.  279).  The  external  carotid  lies  to 
the  median  (Fig.  279,  3)  and  the  internal  carotid  to  the  outer  side  (Fig. 
279,  2).  The  external  carotid  can  also  be  recognised  from  the  fact  that 
at  a  slight  distance  from  its  origin  it  gives  off  the  superior  thyroid. 
The  arteries  are  covered  by  the  temporo-maxillarv  vein. 

The  best  method  of  ligating  the  external  and  internal  carotids  is  to 
expose  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  and  then  follow  it  to  the 
point  where  it  divides.  This  is  done  by  means  of  an  incision  down- 
ward from  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  sheath  of  the  branch  which  one  wishes  to 
ligate  is  then  opened.  The  trunk  of  the  external  carotid  is  only  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  centimetres  long.  The  rule  is  always  to  tie  the 
external  carotid  between  the  origin  of  the  thyroid  and  the  lingual 
arteries.  Wyeth  says  that  after  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  the 
superior  thyroid  should  always  be  tied  as  well. 

The  external  carotid  divides,  as  is  known,  at  about  the  level  of  the 
lobule  of  the  ear  into  its  two  terminal  branches,  the  temporal  and  inter- 
nal maxillary.  The  external  carotid  can  here  be  ligated  between  the 
posterior  border  of  the  jaw  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  by  means  of  an  incision  parallel  to  the  former  (see  Fig.  278,  6). 
Instead  of  the  short  trunk,  the  single  branches  of  the  external  carotid 
may  be  tied. 

After  ligation  of  the  internal  carotid  the  collateral  circulation  is 
mainly  restored  by  the  circle  of  Willis  and  the  ophthalmic  artery. 
Gluck  has  proposed  ligation  of  the  internal  carotid  in  the  carotid  canal 
after  partial  resection  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  with 
the  chisel — e.  g.,  for  aneurism. 

5.  For  a  description  of  ligation  of  the  lingual  (Fig.  278,  7),  the 
facial  (Fig.  278,  8),  the  superficial  temporal  (Fig.  278,  9),  and  the  occi- 
pital arteries  (Fig.  278,  10),  see  pages  204  and  396. 

6.  Ligation  of  the  Superior  Thyroid  Artery  (  Fig.  270,  4).— As  was 
said  above,  the  superior  thyroid  arises  from  the  external  carotid  just 
above  the  point  of  division  of  the  common  carotid  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  first  ascends,  then  curves 
downward  and  enters  the  upper  border  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid 
gland  in  which  it  runs  toward  the  isthmus. 
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In  ligating  the  superior  thyroid,  an  incision  is  made  downward  from 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  parallel  to  the  inner  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle.  After  division  of  the  skin,  the  platysma,  and  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  the  artery  is  found  about  one  to  one  and  a  half  centimetres 
above  the  omohyoid  muscle  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  latter  muscle, 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  diagastric,  and  the  sterno- mastoid.  The  com- 
mon carotid,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
must  first  be  drawn  outward.  If  one  wishes  to  ligate  both  the  superior 
and  inferior  thyroid  arteries — e.  g.,  in  a  case  of  goitre — the  incision  is 
made  along  the  outer  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  (see  page  584). 

7.  Ligation  of  the  Inferior  Thyroid  Artery. — The  inferior  thyroid, 
which  arises  from  the  thyroid  axis  of  the  subclavian,  lies  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  cervical  vertebrae  and  crosses  the  oesophagus 
transversely.  The  cervical  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  descends  in  front 
of  the  artery,  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  crosses  the  artery  at 
the  point  where  it  divides  into  an  ascending  and  descending  branch 
(see  Figs.  281*  and  '1{M\  pages  564  and  565).  Injury  or  inclusion  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  most  surely  avoided  by  ligating  the  artery 
proximally  to  this  point  of  bifurcation.  Regarding  the  various  methods 
of  ligating  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages 
584,  585. 

8.  Ligation  of  the  Vertebral  Artery. — The  topography  of  this  artery 
has  already  been  given  (see  page  512). 

Ligation  of  the  artery  is  performed  at  its  lower  portion  before  it' 
enters  the  vertebral  foramen  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cer- 
vical vertebra.  The  skin  incision  is  best  made  in  this  case  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  near  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  ex- 
tending obliquely  downward.  It  is  not  so  advisable  to  go  in  at  the 
inner  border  of  the  muscle,  as  one  strikes  the  artery  too  near  its  point 
of  origin  from  the  subclavian. 

The  skin,  platysma,  and  superficial  fascia  are  divided  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  external  jugular  vein  being- 
guarded  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  wound,  or  tied  in  two  places  and 
divided.  The  unopened  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  and  the  sterno- 
mastoid  are  drawn  inward.  With  the  head  of  the  patient  held  in  a 
straight  line  and  inclined  slightly  forward,  the  tubercle  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  is  felt  for,  and  in  a  median  di- 
rection from  this  lies  the  artery,  in  the  muscular  interspace  between 
the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  longus  colli,  upon  the  cervical  vertebrae. 
The  vein  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.  The  muscles  named  are 
drawn  aside  and  an  aneurism  needle  with  a  small  curve  is  passed  around 
the  artery  from  the  outer  side. 
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W.  Alexander  lias  recommended  unilateral  or  bilateral  ligation  of 
the  vertebral  artery  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  The  results  in  the  twenty- 
one  cases  that  Alexander  has  treated  in  this  way  seem  to  be  favourable. 
According  to  Baracz,  unilateral  or  bilateral  ligation  of  the  vertebral 
artery  has  been  performed  for  epilepsy  forty-five  times.  Eight  cases 
were  permanently  cured,  in  eleven  cases  there  was  improvement,  in 
nineteen  cases  nothing  was  gained,  and  the  result  in  seven  cases  is  un- 
known. Fresh  cases  of  epilepsy  are  best  suited  for  this  treatment.  It 
is  not  adapted  to  Jacksonian  epilepsy.  Trephining  is  here  indicated. 
It  is  not  clear  as  yet  why  ligation  of  this  artery  should  have  a  curative 
effect  upon  epilepsy.  Perhaps  the  unintentional  but  frequent  injury 
to  the  sympathetic  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

§  91.  Nerve  Injuries  and  Nerve  Operations  upon  the  Neck. — We  men- 
tion first  injuries  of  the  cervical  or  brachial  plexus.  These  are  either 
contusions  from  a  kick  or  blow  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  clavicle, 
or  partial  or  complete  division  or  laceration  from  gunshot,  stab,  or 
punctured  wounds,  especially  near  the  outer  border  of  the  sterno-mas- 
toid  muscle.  Corresponding  symptoms  of  paralysis  follow  according 
to  the  degree  and  the  extent  of  the  injury,  amounting  sometimes  to 
complete  paralysis  of  the  arm  that  is  involved.  Partial  and  temporary 
paralysis  is  caused  particularly  by  puncture  wounds,  contusions,  and  by 
compression  of  the  plexus  in  consequence  of  an  extravasation  of  blood, 
foreign  bodies,  etc.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  very  severe  pain.  After  milder 
injuries — e.  g.,  after  contusion  of  the  nerve  plexus — symptoms  of  irri- 
tation are  often  noticed  in  the  form  of  convulsive  movements,  hyper- 
sesthesia,  and  neuralgia. 

Motor  paralysis  of  the  arm  may  be  complete,  while  the  paralysis  of 
sensation  is  only  partial,  in  case  intact  collateral  nerve  tracts  convey  the 
sensory  impulses. 

Indirect  paralysis  sometimes  occurs  in  the  region  supplied  by  the 
uninjured  brachial  plexus,  in  case,  for  example,  a  traumatic  neuritis  in 
a  neighbouring  nerve  anastomosing  with  the  plexus  involves  it  second- 
arily. All  paralyses  resulting  from  an  injury  show  themselves  imme- 
diately after  the  reception  of  the  traumatism.  Later  paralysis,  occur- 
ring secondarily,  is  caused,  as  a  rule,  by  degenerative  processes,  by 
compression  from  the  callus  after  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  a  rib,  or  ver- 
tebra, by  cicatricial  contraction,  or  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  e.  g., 

a  ball  that  has  healed  in.  In  such  cases  the  paralytic  symptoms  steadily 
increase  in  correspondence  with  the  gradually  increasing  compression. 

As  a  result  of  long-continued  paralysis  after  injury  to  the  nerves, 
the  well-known  trophic  disturbances  of  the  skin  and  the  muscles  ap- 
pear, as  briefly  described  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  456  ff. 
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The  prognosis  of  traumatic  paralysis  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
the  injury ;  and  yet,  even  after  complete  paralysis  of  the  arm,  in  conse- 
quence, for  example,  of  a  gunshot  injury  to  the  brachial  plexus,  more 
or  less  complete  recovery  has  been  observed.  The  prognosis  of  paraly- 
sis from  compression  is,  generally  speaking,  favourable.  The  paralysis 
has  been  seen  to  disappear  immediately  upon  the  removal  of  the  callus 
or  foreign  body  that  presses  upon  the  nerve. 

The  treatment  of  traumatic  paralysis  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  which  are  given  in  detail  in  Principles 
of  Surgery,  §  88.  The  plexus  should  be  exposed  at  the  proper  point, 
and  the  further  steps  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  things  that  is 
found,  suture  of  the  divided  plexus  being  performed  if  necessary  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  page  469),  a  foreign  body  or  callus  removed, 
etc.  With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  defects  in  nerves,  see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  page  470. 

Stretching  the  Cervical  or  Brachial  Plexus. — In  case  of  symptoms 
of  irritation  (convulsive  movements,  neuralgia),  aside  from  massage, 
stretching  the  cervical  or  brachial  plexus  after  Nussbaum  is  indicated, 
and  satisfactory  results  have  thus  been  attained.  In  stretching  the 
plexus,  the  patient  is  placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  shoulder  on  that 
side  is  pressed  downward  and  the  head  bent  toward  the  opposite  side. 
A  longitudinal  incision  is  then  made  (from  six  to  eight  centimetres  in 
length)  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  trajjezius 
muscle,  extending  to  about  three  fingers'  breadth  above  the  clavicle. 
After  dividing  the  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia,  one  passes  in  above  the 
omohyoid  muscle  and  the  transverse  cervical  artery,  between  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  the  scalenus  anticus  on  one  side  and  the  trapezius  on  tbe 
other,  and  then,  after  division  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  one  comes 
directly  upon  the  plexus.  After  blunt  isolation  of  the  plexus  it  is  lifted 
out  with  an  aneurism  needle,  the  nerve  sheath  is  opened,  and  the  nerves 
stretched  in  both  directions  by  use  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

The  cervical  plexus  is  found  higher  up,  being  best  reached  by  a 
longitudinal  incision  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle.  The  incision  through  the  skin,  which  is  about  six  centimetres 
long,  begins  about  three  fingers'  breadth  below  the  mastoid  process. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  massage,  active  and  passive  move- 
ments, and  the  application  of  electricity. 

Of  other  injuries  to  the  nerves  of  the  neck,  those  of  the  pneu mo- 
gastric,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  phrenic,  the  sympathetic,  the  hypo- 
glossal, and  the  spinal  accessory  are  of  special  importance. 

Wounds  of  the  Pneumogastric. — The  pneumogastric  is  especially 
subject  to  injury  in  connection  with  the  extirpation  of  tumours  of  the 
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neck.  In  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  the  nerve,  which  lies 
between  the  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein,  may  be  included  in 
the  ligature  in  case  of  insufficient  isolation  of  the  artery.  The  recur- 
peat  laryngeal  may  be  included  in  the  same  way  in  ligation  of  the  infe- 
rior thyroid  artery  or  injured  in  the  extirpation  of  a  goitre  (see  Figs. 
2M>  and  290,  pages  564,  5H5). 

After  division  of  the  pneumogastric  on  one  side,  pulse  and  respira- 
tion usually  remain  unchanged.    After  one-sided  division  of  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal,  however,  there  ensues  paralysis  of  one  of  the  muscles 
that  open  the  glottis.    The  voice  is  rough  and  hoarse,  or  the  patient  is 
aphonic  (see  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  §  105).    If  the  pneumogastric  is 
divided  above  the  point  of  origin  of  the  superior  laryngeal,  the  latter  is 
also  paralyzed.    In  man  the  superior  laryngeal  appears  not  to  inner- 
vate the  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords  as  it  does  in  many  animals,  but 
probably  the  muscles  of  the  epiglottis  (Gerhardt).    After  division  of 
the  pneumogastric  on  one  side,  pneumonia  and  dysphagia  have  some- 
times been  observed.    Stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric  causes  slow- 
ing of  the  pulse.    Schou  recommends  immediate  tracheotomy  in  case 
of  division  of  the  pneumogastric  or  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  then 
tamponing  the  trachea  to  prevent  aspiration  pneumonia.    This  advice 
is.  in  my  opinion,  wholly  wrong.    Widener,  who  has  collected  nineteen 
cases  of  division  of  the  pneumogastric  — occurring,  for  example,  during 
the  removal  of  tumours  from  the  neck — also  regards  tracheotomy  as  not 
only  unnecessary  but  even  dangerous,  because  it  imperils  the  aseptic 
course  of  the  wound-healing.  Widener  found  that  in  unilateral  division 
of  the  nerve  there  were  no  bad  after-effects  on  the  part  of  the  lungs, 
the  pulse,  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  whole  organism. 

If  both  pneumogastrics  or  recurrent  laryngeals  are  injured  or  di- 
vided, death  ensues  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  that  open 
the  glottis  and  from  heart  and  lung  disturbances  (acceleration  of  the 
pulse  [tachycardia],  pneumonia,  oedema  of  the  lungs).  Abnormal  ac- 
celeration of  the  heart  is,  next  to  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  the  most 
frequent  symptom  of  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric.  The  lung  symp- 
toms (slowing  and  acceleration  of  respiration,  dyspnoea,  pneumonia, 
aspiration  pneumonia,  oedema  of  the  lungs)  are  variable,  being  influ- 
enced in  part  by  the  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  and  the  cardiac  dis- 
turbances. So-called  cardiac  asthma  (Riegel,  Tuczek,  Kredel)  is  caused 
by  irritation  of  the  terminal  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  in  the  lun^s 
and  paralysis  of  those  in  the  heart.  It  is  characterized  by  marked  acute 
inflation  of  the  lungs,  a  very  much  accelerated  pulse,  in  some  cases  also 
by  dyspnoea,  with  rapid  respiration,  and  cyanosis. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  is  especially  subject  to  injury  from  wounds 
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in  the  submaxillary  region — from  attempts  at  suicide,  for  instance. 
The  result  of  injury  to  one  or  both  nerves  is  motor  paralysis  of  the 
tongue  on  one  or  both  sides. 

Injuries  to  the  phrenic  nerve  always  lead  to  paralysis  of  the  corre- 
sponding half  of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  usually  only  to  be  recognised, 
how  ever,  by  careful  examination,  as  active  respiratory  movements  with 
the  muscles  of  the  thorax  are  not  interfered  with,  and  such  patients 
can  therefore  take  deep  inspirations  (Gowers).  In  case  of  complete 
paralysis  of  the  phrenic  nerves  on  both  sides,  death  results  immediately 
from  paralysis  of  respiration,  as  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated 
upon  animals.  Irritation  of  the  phrenic  nerve  causes  continuous 
coughing  and  hiccoughing  in  consequence  of  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Isolated  injuries  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  have  been  observed  in 
wounds  of  the  neck,  especially  gunshot  wounds  behind  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  above  the  clavicle.  Seeligmiiller  has  collected  thir- 
teen cases  of  traumatic  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  The 
most  constant  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  are 
contraction  of  the  pupil  and  the  palpebral  fissure,  trophic  and  vaso- 
motor disturbances — e.  g.,  hyperemia  of  the  involved  half  of  the  face, 
conjunctivitis,  flow  of  tears,  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  eyeball,  my- 
opia, etc.  Irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  causes  the  pupil  on  that 
side  to  dilate,  and  this  symptom  is  present,  according  to  Seeligmiiller, 
in  almost  all  fractures  of  the  clavicle.  Irritation  of  the  sympathetic 
appears  also  by  itself  to  occasion  acceleration  of  the  heart  (tachycardia), 
which  is  likewise  observed  after  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric.  In 
case  of  paralysis  of  the  part  of  the  sympathetic  that  goes  to  the  cardiac 
plexus,  there  ensues  a  slowing  of  the  heart  (see  page  565,  Fig.  290). 

Paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  brings  with  it  paralysis  of 
the  two  muscles  of  the  neck  that  it  supplies— viz.,  the  sterno-mastoid 
and  the  trapezius— which,  however,  are  aleo  supplied  by  two  branches 
of  the  c  ervical  plexus.  Its  anterior  or  inner  branch,  which  unites 
with  the  pneumogastric,  supplies  as  recurrent  laryngeal  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  with  the  exception  of  the  crico-thyroid,  which  is  supplied 
by  the'superior  laryngeal  and  also  a  part  of  the  velum  palati  and  the 
pharyngeal  muscles  (see  §  101).  From  paralysis  of  the  spinal  acces- 
s0ryL-or?  in  other  words,  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles, 
paralytic  torticollis  results,  and  irritation  of  the  same  nerve  causes 
spasm  of  the  muscles  named  (spastic  torticollis,  see  page  502  IT.). 

The  operation  for  stretching  or  dividing  the  spinal  accessory  nerve 
in  an  otherwise  incurable  case  of  spastic  torticollis,  for  instance,  may 
be  performed  by  an  incision  five  or  six  centimetres  in  length  along  the 
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anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  from  the  mastoid  process 
to  about  the  level  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  280  a).  After  divid- 
ing the  fascia  and  retracting  the  edges  of  the  wound,  the  nerve  is  found 

beneath  the  deeper 
fascia,  directly  be- 
low the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas, 
which  can  be  felt 
in  the  upper  angle 
of  the  wound  and 
which  is  covered 
by  the  digastric 
muscle.  Alongside 
the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve  there  is 
usually  found  a 
small  branch  of  the 
second  cervical  nerve.  Another  very  good  plan  is  to  look  for  the  nerve 
at  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  at  the  boundary 
between  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  by  making  here  an  incision  about 
five  or  six  centimetres  long  which  begins  a  finger's  breadth  below  the 
mastoid  process.  The  nerve  lies  here  very  superficially,  and  the  skin 
and  fascia  must  therefore  be  divided  cautiously.  The  posterior  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  then  laid  bare  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound, 
and  if  it  is  followed  downward  one  soon  comes  upon  the  nerve,  which 
runs  obliquely  and  passes  around  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle.  Mosetig-Moorhof  stretched  both  accessory  nerves  in 
a  case  of  spastic  torticollis  with  good  results.  Cures  have  also  been 
observed  after  neurectomy.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  combine 
the  two  methods — that  is,  after  stretching,  to  perform  neurectomy  im- 
mediately. Schwartz  likewise  recommends  stretching  the  nerve  and 
then  resecting  a  piece  about  two  centimetres  long. 

§  92.  Wounds  of  the  Air  Passages. — We  have  already  described 
(§  88)  subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  air  passages  and  fractures  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

Open  wounds  of  the  air  passages  are  very  varied.  They  are  most 
frequently  caused  by  gunshot  injuries  or  the  knife  of  the  suicide.  In 
wounds  of  the  latter  class  the  knife  usually  enters  the  pharyngeal  cav- 
ity between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  in  this  way 
tongue,  soft  palate,  and  epiglottis  may  be  injured.  The  tongue  may 
be  completely  severed  at  its  base  so  as  to  cause  dyspnoea  by  sinking 
back  against  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall.    All  these  wounds  of  the 
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upper  part  of  the  neck  which  penetrate  into  the  oral  and  pharyngeal 
cavities  may  cause  death  very  quickly  from  haemorrhage  due  to  injury 
of  the  lingual,  the  facial,  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  or 
the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  blood  that  flows  into  the  air  passages 
coagulates,  and  the  patient  may  suffocate  or  die  of  septic  pneumonia. 

The  transverse  cuts  inflicted  by  the  suicide  lower  down  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  are  sometimes  small  and  super- 
ficial. In  exceptional  cases,  however,  the  larynx  and  oesophagus  are 
cut  through  with  the  neighbouring  soft  parts,  especially  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  immediate  death  results  from  haemorrhage.  The  most 
extensive  and  usually  irregular  wounds,  contusions,  lacerations,  and 
fractures  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  etc.,  result  from  gunshot 
injuries. 

The  symptoms  depend  mainly  upon  the  extent  of  the  wound  and 
upon  the  associated  injuries.  If  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  are  only 
partially  divided,  there  is  but  slight  gaping  of  the  wound.  If  they  are 
completely  severed,  the  upper  part  is  drawn  upward  by  muscular  action, 
while  the  lower  part  sinks  downward.  If  the  trachea  is  completely 
divided,  the  lower  part  may  sink  down  behind  the  sternum  so  as  to  be 
seen  above  the  manubrium  sterni  only  during  the  movements  caused 
by  violent  gagging  and  coughing. 

Dyspnoea  and  severe  coughing  usually  accompany  large  wounds  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  interference  with  respiration  may  have 
various  causes,  especially  flow  of  blood  into  the  lungs,  displaced  por- 
tions of  cartilage,  injury  to  the  epiglottis,  retraction  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment of  the  trachea,  extensive  collection  of  air  (emphysema)  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  pressure  of  a  large  haematoma,  etc.  The 
patient  may  suffocate  in  consequence  of  coagulation  of  the  blood  that 
has  accumulated  in  the  lungs.  Emphysema  of  the  cellular  tissue 
occurs  particularly  in  connection  with  smaller  wounds — punctures,  for 
example — when  the  wound  in  the  skin  and  that  in  the  larynx  or  trachea 
do  not  correspond.  The  accumulation  of  air  may  increase  rapidly  and 
extend  inwardly  into  the  mediastinum  and  externally  over  the  body 
even  to  the  extremities.  Of  other  symptoms,  disturbances  of  speech 
and  difficulty  in  swallowing  (dysphagia)  are  prominent,  The  haemor- 
rhage is  mostly  the  result  of  complicating  wounds  of  the  arteries  and 
veins  of  the  neck.  Even  if  none  of  the  larger  vessels  are  injured,  the 
haemorrhage  may  still  be  profuse— e.  g.,  from  the  veins  which  are 
engorged  in  consequence  of  asphyxia. 

The  prognosis  of  an  important  injury  to  the  air  passages  is  always 
uncertain,  as  so  much  depends  upon  whether  the  patient  receives  proper 
surgical  treatment  with  sutiicient  promptness.  Death  often  follows 
25 
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the  injury  very  quickly  in  consequence  of  haemorrhage  resulting  from 
a  wound  of  one  of  the  larger  arteries  or  veins,  or  in  consequence  of 
suffocation  from  the  accumulation  of  coagulated  blood  in  the  lungs. 
Suffocation  may  also  be  occasioned  by  displaced  portions  of  cartilage, 
by  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  (oedema  of  the 
glottis)  or  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  by  emphysema  of  the  medias- 
tinum or  the  skin,  and  by  large  haematomata  that  exert  pressure. 

In  other  cases  secondary  disturbances  resulting  from  the  injury  are 
the  cause  of  death,  especially  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  cellulitis  with 
extensive  burrowing  of  pus  and  sloughing,  sepsis,  secondary  haemor- 
rhages, etc.    Less  frequently  gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  observed. 

If  recovery  ensues,  the  wound  when  extensive  takes  a  long  time  to 
heal.  If  the  trachea  is  completely  divided,  an  oblique  position  of  the 
same  is  likely  to  result,  inasmuch  as  the  upper  and  lower  fragments 
heal  together  with  a  lateral  displacement.  Air  fistula?,  strictures,  and 
cicatricial  shortening  of  the  vocal  cords  sometimes  result.  Air  fistulae 
ere  most  commonly  the  result  of  defects  in  the  cartilage  due  to  the 
injury  or  subsequent  suppuration.  After  a  time  these  fistulae  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea  usually  become  labiform  fistulae — that  is,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  grows  together  with  the  outer  skin.  As  air  fistulae  are 
due  to  a  direct  union  of  the  inverted  edge  of  the  skin  with  the  mucous 
membrane,  special  pains  must  be  taken  to  prevent  this  in  treating 
wounds  of  the  trachea  with  defects  in  the  cartilage.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  effort  must  be  made,  by  aseptic  treatment  of  the  wound,  to 
prevent  suppuration  and  its  consequences — viz..  necrosis  of  the  cartilage. 
In  rare  cases  fistulae  of  such  size  are  seen  in  consequence  of  large  de- 
fects in  the  trachea  that  they  admit  the  finger,  and  respiration  takes 
place  through  the  defect.  In  consequence  of  this  the  upper  part  of 
the  larynx  contracts  more  and  more.  Strictures  of  the  larynx,  aside 
from  cicatricial  strictures,  are  very  commonly  a  result  of  loss  of  sub- 
stance in  the  trachea. 

Scalds  of  the  trachea  from  drinking  fluids  that  are  too  hot,  and 
burns  with  corrosives — such  as  sulphuric  acid,  caustic  potash,  etc. — 
should  also  be  briefly  mentioned  here.  In  these  cases  the  upper  part 
of  the  larynx  is  usually  involved,  owing  to  aspiration  of  the  injurious 
fluids.  In  exceptional  instances  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane 
as  far  down  as  the  lungs  has  been  seen  to  result  from  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  or  caustic  potash,  which  has  been  taken  in  some  cases  acci- 
dentally and  in  others  with  suicidal  intent.  The  symptoms  of  such 
injuries  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  air  passages  are  inflammatory  swelling 
of  the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  the  larynx  and  the  trachea,  with  corre- 
sponding dyspnoea,  aphonia,  and  dysphagia.    The  difficulty  in  breath- 
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ing  may,  in  consequence  of  oedema  of  the  glottis,  for  instance,  reach 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  tracheotomy  necessary.  Strictures  result,  as 
a  rule,  from  these  scalds  and  burns  of  the  larynx. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  wound  of  the  larynx  or  the  trachea  is  very  easy 
if  the  wound  is  large,  as  one  usually  sees  the  opening  into  the  air  pas- 
sage. For  the  diagnosis  of  smaller  wounds,  exit  of  air,  emphysema  of 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  dyspnoea  are  of  importance. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  to  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  must  be 
directed,  above  all,  toward  the  prevention  of  suffocation.  The  haemor- 
rhage must  be  carefully  arrested.  If  a  large  amount  of  blood  has 
already  entered  the  lungs,  the  patient  must  be  made  to  expectorate 
freely,  or  an  attempt  made  to  suck  the  blood  out  by  means  of  an  elastic 
catheter.  In  suitable  cases  tracheotomy  may  be  performed  and  further 
entrance  of  blood  prevented  by  packing  the  larynx  above  the  trache- 
otomy tube,  or  by  inserting  a  so-called  tampon-canula  (see  page  627). 
At  the  same  time  that  tracheotomy  is  performed  the  blood  clots  should 
be  removed  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  air  passages  by  intro- 
ducing an  elastic  catheter  to  excite  coughing  movements,  by  aspirating 
the  blood,  by  introducing  a  long,  narrow,  curved,  sharp  spoon,  etc.  In 
the  after-treatment  the  head  of  the  patient  should  be  kept  lowered  as 
much  as  possible. 

In  all  cases  of  severe  injury  to  the  larynx,  tracheotomy  is  indicated, 
even  though  there  be  as  yet  no  serious  symptoms  of  impeded  respira- 
tion. Tracheotomy  is  especially  necessary  if  the  patient  is  not  under 
the  constant  watch  of  a  physician.  If  the  wound  chances  to  be  in  a 
suitable  place— in  the  trachea,  for  instance— it  may  itself  serve  for  the 
introduction  of  the  tracheotomy  tube. 

The  wound  as  such  is  treated  in  accordance  with  general  rules— 
that  is,  it  is  carefully  examined,  the  haemorrhage  is  arrested,  etc. 
Wounds  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  closed  by 
suture,  but  should  be  treated  as  open  wounds  and  packed  aseptically. 
If  the  larynx  or  trachea  is  completely  or  almost  completely  divided, 
both  ends  should  be  brought  together  with  a  few  apposition  sutures, 
especially  on  the  sides.  The  middle  of  the  wound— i.  e.,  the  part  in 
the  front  of  the  trachea— should  be  left  open,  so  as  to  be  able  to  intro- 
duce the  tracheotomy  tube  here  if  it  should  prove  necessary. 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  strictures  as  early  as  possible,  one 
may,  in  suitable  cases,  insert  a  drainage-tube  into  the  trachea.  A  silk 
thread  is  fastened  to  each  end  of  the  tube  and  carried  out  below 
through  the  wound  in  the  trachea  and  above  through  the  mouth,  the 
two  ends  being  tied  together  externally  (Genzmer).  In  case  of  injuries 
below  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  still  lower,  one  silk  thread  is  sufficient. 
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It  is  brought  out  through  the  tracheotomy  wound  and  tied  externally 
around  the  neck.  Patients  are  nourished  at  first  through  a  stomach 
tube. 

To  relax  transverse  wounds  of  the  neck  as  much  as  possible,  one 
must  take  pains  to  have  the  head  approximated  somewhat  to  the  chest. 
This  can  be  accomplished  very  simply  by  putting  on  a  female  night- 
cap, fastening  a  piece  of  gauze  bandage  to  each  string  and  tying  them 
about  the  thorax. 

In  case  of  scalds  and  burns  of  the  respiratory  tract,  especially  of 
the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  one  will  seek  to  prevent  inflammatory  swell- 
ing as  far  as  possible  by  allowing  the  patient  to  swallow  broken  ice, 
applying  ice  poultices,  and  giving  inhalations.  If  the  patient  is  seen 
immediately  after  the  injury,  one  should,  first  of  all,  neutralize  the 
aspirated  material  (see  also  page  537,  Injuries  of  the  (Esophagus). 

Among  secondary  conditions  following  wounds  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  the  treatment  of  strictures  and  air  fistulse  is  especially  impor- 
tant. Strictures  of  the  larynx  are  dilated  by  the  introduction  of  bou- 
gies or  tin  bulbs  from  within  the  mouth,  or,  after  tracheotomy,  from 
the  wound  in  the  trachea.  Frequently,  however,  nothing  is  accom- 
plished in  this  way,  and  one  is  obliged  to  open  the  larynx  and  divide 
the  cicatricial  bands.  After  division  of  the  stricture  the  insertion  of 
a  Dupuis's  chimney  canula  (see  Figs.  310  and  311)  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  also,  if  necessary,  the  introduction  of  laryngeal  bougies 
from  within  the  mouth  or  tjirough  the  tracheotomy  wound.  In  this 
way  I  have  recently  cured  three  very  severe  cases. 

In  the  worst  cases  the  patient  is  often  obliged  to  wear  a  tracheal 
tube  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  If  there  is  aphonia  resulting  from 
extreme  cicatricial  contraction — for  instance,  in  the  region  of  the  vocal 
cords  or  after  destruction  of  the  cords  themselves— one  may  introduce  a 
phonation  canula ;  that  is,  a  so-called  artificial  larynx  made  according 
to  Gussenbauer's,  Wolff's,  or  Burns's  model  (see  page  000)-  Patients 
can  sometimes,  however,  make  themselves  understood  even  after  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  vocal  cords,  inasmuch  as  the  false  vocal  cords 
and  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  assume  the  function  of  the 
vocal  cords  (see  also  page  032). 

In  treating  smaller  air  fistulse,  freshening  by  means  of  an  elliptical 
incision  and  deep  linear  suture  are  sufficient.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
must  be  made  sufficiently  movable  by  dissecting  them  up  from  the 
subjacent  parts.  Sometimes  lateral  liberating  incisions  are  serviceable. 
One  can  cure  even  large  fistulse  in  this  way.  More  extensive  fistulse 
or  defects  should  be  freshened  and  covered  with  pedunculated  flaps  of 
skin  taken  from  the  neighbourhood.    A  small  drainage-tube  should  be 
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inserted  beneath  the  flap  for  a  day  or  two,  to  prevent  emphysema. 
The  healing  process  is  aided  by  applying  an  aseptic  compressive 
dressing:. 

§  93.  Injuries  of  the  (Esophagus. — Injuries  of  the  pharynx  have 
already  been  discussed  (§  64,  page  405). 

Injury  to  the  oesophagus  alone  is  comparatively  rare.  It  is  usually 
combined  with  injury  of  the  trachea,  especially  when  arising  from  an 
incised,  punctured,  or  gunshot  wound.  In  case  of  injury  to  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  from  the  last-named  cause,  the  ball  may 
rebound  from  the  cervical  vertebrae,  be  swallowed,  and  pass  off  per 
rectum. 

Injuries  from  within  the  oesophagus  are  of  special  importance. 
These  injuries  may  occur,  for  example,  from  foreign  bodies  that  have 
been  swallowed,  or  from  the  unskilful  introduction  of  an  oesophageal 
bougie  in  case  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  particularly  from  carci- 
noma. In  such  cases  of  complete  rupture  of  the  oesophagus  the  for- 
eign body  or  the  oesophageal  bougie  passes  into  the  mediastinum  or  the 
pleural  cavity,  and  suppurative  mediastinitis  and  empyema  with  fatal 
termination  are  the  usual  result. 

Spontaneous  rupture  of  the  oesophagus  sometimes  occurs,  particu- 
larly among  drinkers,  from  vomiting  or  retching  after  taking  a  large 
amount  of  food  or  drink.  The  rent  is  always  found,  according  to 
Zenker  and  Ziemssen,  near  the  cardiac  end,  and  death  usually  occurs 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach into  the  mediastinum  and  into  the  pleural  cavity.  In  such  cases 
there  is  probably  a  softening  or  sort  of  self -digestion  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  oesophagus,  whose  power  of  resistance  has  already  been  weak- 
ened bv  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol. 

Perforations  of  the  oesophagus  may  also  arise  from  different  dis- 
eases of  the  same  and  its  surroundings— e.  g.,  from  carcinoma  of  the 
oesophagus,  the  larynx,  and  its  neighbourhood,  or  from  other  tumours, 
abscesses,  or  aneurisms.  Perforation  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  de- 
scending aorta  from  carcinoma  or  a  foreign  body  has  been  repeatedly 
observed.  The  oesophagus  has  also  been  found  to  communicate  with 
the  internal  carotid,  the  subclavian,  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  or, 
according  to  Konig,  with  smaller  vessels— the  vena  azygos  minor,  for 
instance,"  or  the  inferior  thyroid  artery— after  perforation  of  the  oesoph- 
agus and  the  vessels  named  by  a  foreign  body. 

All  incomplete  divisions  of  the  oesophagus  from  within  or  from 
without  have,  of  course,  a  much  more  favourable  prognosis  than  com- 
plete ruptures. 

The  symptoms  of  an  injury  to  the  oesophagus  are  pain  on  swallow- 
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ing,  haBinatemesis,  and,  in  case  of  open  wounds,  escape  of  solid  and 
fluid  food  through  the  wound.  In  case  of  puncture  of  the  oesophagus, 
every  sure  symptom  may  fail.  If  it  is  completely  divided,  the  lower 
portion  sinks  more  or  less.  If  there  is  simultaneous  injury  of  the 
trachea,  mucus  and  food  pass  into  it,  and  there  follow  dyspnoea  and 
severe  coughing,  and  later,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  Cellulitis  and 
extensive  burrowing  of  pus,  with  death  from  general  sepsis  or  pyaemia, 
result  from  the  escape  of  particles  of  food  into  the  cellular  tissue 
around  the  oesophagus  (see  also  Inflammations  on  the  Neck,  §  94,  page 
538).  The  greatest  danger  in  this  connection  arises  from  injury  to 
the  thoracic  portion  of  the  (esophagus  with  escape  of  food  into  the 
mediastinum  and  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  subsequent  suppuration 
(mediastinitis  and  empyema). 

The  diagnosis  of  injury  to  the  oesophagus  is  easiest  in  case  of  external 
wounds  where  there  is  an  escape  of  food  through  the  wound.  In  all  other 
cases  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult. 

The  prognosis  of  an  injury  to  the  oesophagus  depends  principally  upon 
the  complications — e.  g.,  injury  of  the  vessels  or  of  the  air  passages — upon  the 
higher  or  lower  position  of  the  injury,  and  upon  whether  the  escaped  par- 
ticles of  food  have  already  led  to  septic  inflammation  of  the  mediastinum  or 
not.  According  to  Schuller,  of  forty-eight  cases  of  injury  to  the  oesophagus 
and  the  trachea,  only  eight  were  fatal.  Among  secondary  conditions,  fistulas 
and  strictures  of  the  oesophagus  are  of  particular  importance.  If  recovery 
follows  simultaneous  injury  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea,  the  wound 
in  the  oesophagus  usually  closes  first.  A  fatal  termination  may  result  partly 
from  the  associated  injuries— e.  g.,  from  haemorrhage  in  case  of  injuries  to 
the  vessels— and  partly  from  cellulitis,  burrowing  of  pus,  and  sloughing,  with 
septicaemia  or  pyaemia,  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  food  into  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue,  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  into  the  pleural 
cavity.  If  there  is  simultaneous  injury  of  the  trachea,  death  may  ensue 
from  suffocation  resulting  from  the  aspiration  of  blood,  mucus,  and  food 
into  the  lungs. 

Fatal  hemorrhage  has  also  been  seen  to  follow  the  bursting  of  vari- 
cose veins  of  the  oesophagus  (Rokitansky,  Konig).  The  latter  (see  Fig. 
335,  page  643)  occur  most  commonly  in  connection  with  disturbance 
of  the  portal  circulation  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  veins  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  oesophagus  receive,  as  is  known,  blood  from  the 
portal  vein,  and  carry  it  into  the  vena  azygos  major.  In  case  of  cir- 
culatory disturbances,  the  veins  of  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  may 
distend  so  as  to  form  marked  varices.  Konig  saw  death  result  from 
the  bursting  of  a  varix  near  the  cardiac  orifice  in  a  case  of  syphilitic 
hepatitis. 

Burns  of  the  oesophagus  result  from  the  swallowing  of  too  hot 
fluids,  especially  by  children,  and  of  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
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nitric  acid,  caustic  potash,  etc.,  either  accidentally  or  with  suicidal 
intent. 

The  symptoms  of  these  burns  vary  very  much,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  injury.  In  a  severe  burn  of  the  oesophagus,  when,  for 
example,  a  considerable  amount  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  swallowed, 
there  is  an  extensive  or  complete  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx  and  the  oesophagus  as  far  as  the  stomach,  attended  even 
by  perforation  of  the  latter.  From  swallowing  diluted  caustics  or  very 
hot  fluids  a  more  superficial  destruction  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  results. 

The  symptoms  conform  to  the  amount  of  destruction  of  tissue  that 
takes  place.  They  consist  mainly  of  pain,  dyspnoea,  gagging,  vomiting, 
etc.  In  severe  cases  of  burns  of  the  oesophagus  due  to  the  above-men- 
tioned concentrated  fluids,  death  may  ensue  within  twenty-four  hours, 
or  within  the  next  few  days,  from  increasing  collapse  or  from  sepsis. 

Treatment  of  Injuries  to  the  (Esophagus. — The  first  question  that 
arises  is,  Should  a  divided  oesophagus  be  sutured  or  not  ?  Schiiller  ex- 
presses himself  in  favour  of  suture.  Favourable  results  have  been 
observed  both  with  and  without  its  use.  In  case  of  complete  division 
of  the  oesophagus,  one  will  always  approximate  the  lower  fragment  to 
the  upper  one  by  means  of  sutures,  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  the 
former,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  injury  to  the  oesophagus  is  in  the 
region  of  the  neck  and  not  too  deep  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  This  can 
be  accomplished  either  with  a  few  tension  sutures  or  by  a  complete 
circular  suture.  The  external  wound  should  then  be  packed  with 
iodoform  gauze.  In  order  to  expose  the  wound  in  the  oesophagus  suf- 
ficiently, it  is  often  necessary  to  enlarge  the  external  wound.  Punc- 
tured wounds  of  the  oesophagus  often  heal  spontaneously  without  being 
recognised,  and  Butures  are  unnecessary.  As  soon  as  any  symptoms  of 
inflammation  or  a  phlegmon  make  their  appearance  in  connection 
with  probable  injury  to  the  oesophagus  from  without  or  from  within, 
the  site  of  the  injury  should  be  sufficiently  exposed  immediately,  if 
possible,  after  enlarging  the  external  wound  in  the  neck,  and  the  wound 
in  the  oesophagus  closed  by  sutures.  One  must,  above  all,  prevent 
burrowing  of  pus  in  the  direction  of  the  mediastinum  by  packing  the 
wound  with  iodoform  gauze  and  keeping  the  head  low. 

The  patient  is  fed  with  nutrient  enemata  or  by  carefully  introduc- 
ing a  stomach  tube. 

In  case  of  burns  of  the  oesophagus  from  swallowing  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  caustic  potash, 
etc.,  the  fluid  should,  first  of  all,  be  neutralized  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
it  is  an  alkali,  vinegar,  vegetable  acids,  or  oil  are  given.    If  it  is  an 
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acid,  a  mixture  of  chalk,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  magnesia  is  given, 
and  the  patient  made  to  drink  a  large  amount  of  water.  The  stomach 
pump  should  be  introduced,  of  course,  as  soon  as  possible.  A  quantity 
of  water  or  milk  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  stomach,  and  the  latter  is 
then  thoroughly  pumped  out.  The  stomach  is  pumped  out  as  follows  : 
A  stomach  tube  is  introduced,  and,  by  means  of  a  stomach  pump— i.  e., 
an  aspirating  syringe — the  stomach  is  tilled  with  lukewarm  water,  which 
is  then  aspirated  again.  Washing  out  the  stomach  by  the  siphon  pro- 
cess is  still  mmv  simple.  A  glass  funnel  is  attached  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  stomach  tube,  or  an  ordinary  irrigating  tube,  and  by  lowering 
the  funnel  or  the  irrigator  after  a  considerable  amount  of  lukewarm 
water  has  passed  in,  the  stomach  is  emptied  by  siphon  action  (see 
§  165,  Surgery  of  the  Stomach).  After  repeatedly  filling  and  empty- 
ing the  stomach  with  lukewarm  water,  milk,  farinaceous  soup,  and  bar- 
ley water  are  finally  given.  Chopped  ice  is  also  used,  and  morphine 
administered  hypodermieally.  Fluid  diet  must  of  course  be  adhered 
to  for  a  time,  it  being  very  important  to  guard  against  errors  in  this 
direction.  Subsequent  strictures  of  the  oesophagus  must  be  prevented 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  bougies. 

Fistulae  of  the  oesophagus,  if  small,  may  be  closed  by  the  use  of 
the  cautery,  by  freshening  and  suture,  or  by  a  plastic  operation — that 
is,  by  covering  them  over  with  pedunculated  flaps  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Strictures  must,  as  has  been  said,  be  prevented  after  injuries  by 
the  use  of  bougies.  If  a  stricture  already  exists,  it  should  be  dilated 
by  the  introduction  of  oesophageal  bougies  passing  gradually  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  numbers,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  sometimes 
for  a  shorter  and  sometimes  for  a  longer  time  (see  §  111).  If  this 
treatment  has  no  effect,  or  if  the  stricture  is  impassable  for  bougies  and 
food,  an  operation  is  indicated.  If  it  is  situated  high  up,  it  can  be 
divided  or  resected  from  within  or  from  without  (oesophagotomy,  resec- 
tion of  the  oesophagus).  If  the  stricture  is  a  long  one  and  situated  low 
down,  and  not  suited  for  division,  gastrostomy  may  be  performed  in 
order  to  give  the  patient  sufficient  nourishment.  For  a  description  of 
oesophagotomy,  resection  of  the  oesophagus,  and  gastrostomy,  the  reader 
\s  referred  to  Diseases  of  and  Operations  on  the  (Esophagus  and  Stom- 
ach (see  §§  114,  165). 

§  94.  Inflammatory  and  Suppurative  Processes  in  the  Neck. — Inflam- 
mations in  the  neck  are  very  frequent,  especially  secondary  ones,  fol- 
lowing primary  inflammations  of  the  head.  This  is  because  the  numer- 
ous lymphatics  of  the  face  and  skull  open  into  the  lymph  channels  of 
the  neck.    This  also  explains  why  it  is  that  the  lymph  glands  of  the 
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neck  are  so  frequently  the  seat  of  infection  from  microbes  which  get 
into  the  circulation  from  the  facial  cavities. 

Inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  neck  may  be  either  acute  or 
chronic.  They  are  in  part  circumscribed,  in  part  diffuse,  with  a  pro- 
nounced tendency  to  further  extension. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fasciae  and  the  connective-tissue  spaces  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, especially  acute  and  chronic  suppuration,  inasmuch  as  their  extension 
is  checked  by  the  fascia?  and  favoured  by  the  cellular-tissue  clefts.  Every 
surgeon  must  therefore  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  cervi- 
cal fasciae  and  the  connective-tissue  spaces  that  lie  here,  as  he  is  thus  better 
able  to  prevent  the  dangerous  extension  of  suppurative  processes  in  the  neck 
to  the  thoracic  cavity.  We  are  under  obligation  to  Henke,  Bichat,  Konig, 
and  others  for  their  researches  on  this  subject.  The  former,  for  example, 
studied  the  topography  of  the  fasciae  and  the  connective-tissue  spaces  by  in- 
jecting water  into  the  arteries  under  high  pressure,  thus  producing  artificial 
(edema,  letting  the  cadaver  or  parts  of  the  cadaver  freeze,  and  cutting  sections. 
Poulsen  and  others  determined  the  arrangement  of  the  connective  tissue  and 
fascial  clefts  by  injections  of  glue. 

According  to  Henke  and  Konig,  the  following  larger  connective-tissue 
spaces  are  of  special  significance  in  connection  with  the  spread  of  inflamma- 
tory processes.  They  communicate  partly  with  each  other  and  partly  with  the 
thoracic  cavity,  presenting,  as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  its  subserous  spaces. 

Of  the  connective-tissue  spaces  of  the  neck  which  are  in  pairs,  the  one  cor- 
responding to  the  position  of  the  large  vessels  and  that  inclosing  the  sterno- 
mastoid  are  particularly  important.  The  so-called  antivisceral  or  previsceral 
space,  in  which  the  larynx  and  trachea  lie,  is  single,  as  is  also  the  retrovis- 
ceral  space  for  the  oesophagus.  The  space  in  which  the  submaxillary  gland 
lies  covered  by  the  firm  suprahyoid  fascia  communicates  with  the  interstices 
that  have  been  mentioned,  as  does  also  the  large  intermuscular  space  of 
the  axilla.  The  latter  corresponds  in  position  to  the  large  vessels  and  nerves 
coming  from  the  neck.  The  previsceral  space  containing  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  and  the  retrovisceral  space  containing  the  oesophagus,  as  well  as  the 
one  containing  the  blood-vessels,  communicate  with  the  thoracic  cavity  and 
with  each  other,  and  are  also  connected  with  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
Suppurative  processes  can  thus  easily  spread  from  these  spaces  to  the  thoracic 
cavity  and  pass  from  one  space  to  another. 

The  previsceral  and  the  retrovisceral  spaces  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
tinuations of  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastinum,  and  Konig  properly 
designates  them  as  mediastinum  colli.  The  trachea  passes  above  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  from  the  anterior  into  the  posterior  space,  and  the  previsceral 
continues  on  into  the  anterior  mediastinum.  At  this  place  suppuration  can 
easily  be  spread  to  both  mediastina.  The  space  containing  the  internal  ca- 
rotid and  the  internal  jugular  vein  likewise  communicates  between  the  two 
apices  of  the  pleura  with  the  retrovisceral  and  previsceral  space,  and  all 
three  then  extend  on  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastinum. 

The  escape  of  pus  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  neck  is  made  especially  dif- 
ficult by  the  firm  union  of  the  platysma  with  the  skin  and  by  the  fascia.  The 
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platysma  is,  on  the  other  hand,  only  loosely  connected  with  the  superficial 
fascia,  and  suppuration  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  platysma  can  therefore 
spread  on  to  the  thorax.  Subcutaneous  suppuration  in  the  median  line  of  the 
neck  can  likewise  spread  with  ease  to  the  thoracic  wall  without  entering  the 
thoracic  cavity. 

The  most  important  groups  of  lymphatic  glands  are  the  submaxillary 
glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which,  in  case  of  disease— e.  g.,  carcinoma  of 
the  lip,  the  tongue,  or  the  mouth— are  first  attacked.  The  lymph  vessels  com- 
ing from  the  submaxillary  lymph  glands  pass  over  into  those  of  the  upper 
superficial  and  deep  cervical  glands.  The  former  lie  chiefly  on  the  inner 
and  outer  borders  and  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and 
the  deep  ones  lie  about  at  the  point  of  division  of  the  common  carotid,  and 
along  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  lower  superficial  and  deep  cervical 
glands  lying  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  the  glands  of  the  axilla,  and  those 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastinum  (mediastinal  glands),  are  the  next, 
reservoirs  of  lymph.  The  vasa  efferentia  of  the  lower  deep  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  neck  unite  for  the  most  part  to  form  the  truncus  lymphaticus  jugu- 
laris,  which  opens  on  the  left  side  into  the  thoracic  duct  and  on  the  right 
into  the  truncus  lymphaticus  communis,  or  into  the  subclavian  or  internal 
jugular  vein. 

The  clinical  course  of  inflammatory  and  suppurative  processes  in 
the  neck  varies  very  much,  according  to  their  cause  and  location. 
Generally  speaking,  abscesses  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  sub- 
maxillary region  and  in  the  spaces  for  the  large  vessels. 

Superficial  inflammation  and  suppuration  beneath  the  skin  and  the 
platysma  originate  partly  from  the  lymphatic  glands  in  this  region,  or 
they  may  develop  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  lower  jaw,  par- 
ticularly alveolar  abscesses,  or  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  through 
of  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sub- 
lingual glands.  The  inflammatory  processes  that  originate  in  the 
lymph  glands  are  more  frequently  chronic  than  acute,  and  most  com- 
monly of  a  tubercular  or  syphilitic  nature,  while  the  acute  progressive 
inflammations  and  abscesses  are  chiefly  the  result  of  acute  affections 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower  jaw  and  salivary  glands.  Acute 
inflammations  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  are  observed  very  frequently 
among  children,  resulting  from  infection  through  the  lymphatics  which 
run  into  them. 

The  subacute  or  more  chronic  tubercular  lymphomata  form  charac- 
teristic circumscribed  swellings  of  the  side  of  the  neck  near  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  which  consist  of  groups  of  enlarged  lymph  glands.  The 
process  begins  with  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph  glands,  which  then  goes 
on  to  caseation  or  abscess  formation.  External  fistulee  often  exist 
which  usually  lead  into  the  tubercular  lymph  glands.  The  latter  not 
infrequently  become  calcified,  presenting  chalky  formations  which  are 
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as  hard  as  stone.  Enlarged  tubercular  glands  near  the  epiglottis,  and 
anywhere  near  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  may  cause  serious  diffi- 
culty in  respiration  from  pressure  on  these  parts  as  well  as  from  pres- 
sure on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  in  case  deeper  lymph  glands  are 
affected. 

Deep  inflammations  of  the  side  of  the  neck  are  usually  situated  in 
the  connective  tissue  that  surrounds  the  vessels,  beneath  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle.  They  are  likewise  in  part  due  to  primary  disease  of 
the  deeply  seated  lymph  glands  of  the  neck,  and  are  in  part  secondary 


Fig.  281. — Actinomycosis  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck  in  a  peasant  thirty  years  of  age  caused  by 
infection  from  the  mouth  ;  there  are  numerous  fistulas  leading  to  pus  foci  with  indurated 
surroundings ;  recovery. 

to  inflammatory  and  suppurative  processes  on  the  head,  or  they  may 
be  metastatic  in  origin.  These  deeper  inflammations  and  suppura- 
tions most  frequently  follow  diseases  of  the  facial  cavities,  the  jaws, 
particularly  the  lower  jaw,  the  teeth,  the  salivary  glands,  the  cervical 
vertebras,  and  the  mastoid  process,  or  they  may  develop  in  the  course 
of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  tuber- 
culosis, etc.  The  course  is  acute  or  chronic,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  primary  affection. 

Actinomycosis  sometimes  occurs  in  the  neck  (see  Principles  of 
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Surgery,  §  86),  originating  mainly  from  infection  through  the  mouth 
(Fig.  281).  It  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion with  subsequent  breaking  down  of  tissue,  and  sometimes  the  for- 
mation of  granulations  or  induration  of  the  involved  part  of  the  neck 
is  predominant. 

The  so-called  angina  Ludovici,  situated  in  the  region  of  the  sub- 
maxillary and  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands,  is  a  form  of  acute 
deep  phlegmon.    This  has  already  been  described  on  page  490. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  deep  inflammations  and  suppu- 
rations in  the  neck  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trachea  and  oesophagus — 
that  is,  those  in  the  previsceral  and  the  retrovisceral  connective-tissue 
spaces  of  the  neck.  They  occur  especially  after  injuries  and  after 
operations  in  this  region  that  are  not  performed  aseptically. 

With  reference  to  the  clinical  course  of  deep  inflammations  and 
suppurations  in  the  neck,  the  circumscribed  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  progressive  and  the  acute  from  the  chronic. 

Deep,  acute,  spreading  phlegmonous  suppurations  in  the  neck  are 
always  to  be  regarded  as  serious  aifections,  since  they  may  very  quickly 
have  a  fatal  termination  from  involvement  of  the  mediastinum  and 
the  pleura,  if  a  prompt  incision  is  not  made  for  the  escape  of  the  pus. 
I  saw  a  case  of  gangrenous  alveolar  periostitis  resulting  from  the  rough 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  and  the  patient  died  in  four  days  from  medias- 
tinitis  and  sepsis.  I  first  saw  the  case  on  the  third  day,  and  imme- 
diately made  numerous  incisions  and  provided  for  drainage,  but  the 
patient  could  not  be  saved. 

AVc  have  already  emphasized  the  fact  that  all  deeply  situated  sup- 
purative processes  in  the  neck  are  much  more  likely  to  spread  aloiii*; 
the  natural  clefts  in  the  tissues  than  to  break  through  externally. 

In  case  of  deep  phlegmons  of  the  neck,  the  head  is  usually  inclined 
to  the  diseased  side,  and  the  neck  is  not  infrequently  so  infiltrated  that 
it  is  as  hard  as  a  board.  Respiration  may  be  interfered  with  to  such  a 
degree  from  pressure  on  the  region  of  the  tonsils  and  upon  the  aper- 
ture of  the  larynx,  by  a  swelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  epiglottis  or  by 
direct  extension  of  the  swelling  to  the  larynx,  as  to  necessitate  trache- 
otomy. Other  symptoms  are  caused  by  pressure  on  the  vessels,  the 
nerves,  the  trachea,  and  the  oesophagus.  Difficulty  in  mastication  and 
deglutition  is  always  present  in  connection  with  extensive,  deep  phleg- 
mons, especially  those  near  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  Dilatation 
or  contraction  of  the  pupil  arises  from  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  Pus  sometimes  ruptures  into  the  trachea,  less 
frequently  into  the  oesophagus.  Extension  of  the  phlegmon  to  the 
thoracic  cavity,  however,  is  always  the  greatest  danger  (anterior  or 
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posterior  mediastinitis,  empyema,  suppurative  pericarditis,  and  abscess 
of  the  lungs,  with  pyaemia  or  sepsis). 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  a  phlegmonous  suppuration  of 
the  neck,  extending  down  behind  the  sternum,  breaks  through  exter- 
nally without  involving  the  thoracic  cavity,  as,  for  example,  in  a  case 
of  Konig's,  in  which  the  process  came  to  the  surface  between  the  first 
and  second  ribs. 

1  >eep  subfascial  phlegmons  of  the  neck  sometimes  extend  to  the 
axilla  by  following  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  large  vessels.  Pain  on 
motion,  especially  on  raising  the  arm,  and  oedema,  are  indications  of 
threatened  or  already  existing  involvement  of  the  axilla.  One  not  in- 
frequently feels  fluctuation  in  such  cases  above  and  below  the  clavicle. 
Suppurative  processes  of  this  sort  sometimes  break  through  in  the 
region  of  the  scapula,  or  at  least  make  their  appearance  here  beneath 
the  skin. 

Septic  and  diphtheritic  inflammations  are  the  most  unfavourable 
forms,  and  with  these  extensive  necrosis  of  the  tissues  is  not  infre- 
quently observed. 

All  circumscribed,  acute,  deep  suppurative  processes  in  the  neck 
are  more  favourable,  but  one  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  from  any 
circumscribed  abscess  a  progressive  suppuration  with  all  its  dangers 
may  at  any  moment  arise. 

Chronic,  deeply  seated  suppurative  processes  in  the  neck  are  chiefly 
of  tubercular  nature.  They  are  in  part  circumscribed  tubercular  in- 
flammations and  suppurations  of  the  lymph  glands,  or  circumscribed 
carcinomatous  processes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oesophagus,  for  exam- 
ple, or  so-called  chronic  or  cold  gravitation  abscesses  following  tuber- 
cular inflammation  (caries)  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  or  of  the  mastoid 
process.  They  may  also  follow  chronic  suppuration  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lower  jaw,  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  larynx.  Caries  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  is  particularly  likely  to  cause  retropharyngeal  spinal 
abscesses  (see  §  146,  Diseases  of  the  Vertebral  Column).  Cold  abscesses 
resulting  from  the  breaking  through  of  a  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  mastoid  antrum  may  descend  along  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck 
as  far  as  the  axilla  or  beneath  the  scapula.  Cold  abscesses  also  burrow 
in  the  opposite  direction,  from  below  upward,  frequently  extending 
along  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  for  example,  in  caries  of  the  sternum. 
An  empyema,  a  cavity,  or  an  abscess  of  the  lung  may  also  break  through 
externally  above  the  sternum  or  the  clavicle,  or  give  rise  to  suppura- 
tion, which  extends  farther  upward  along  the  vessels  of  the  neck. 

In  all  suppurative  processes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vessels 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  ulcerative  destruction  and  perforation  of 
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the  walls  of  the  vessels,  or  of  the  formation  of  thrombi  in  the  veins, 
which  may  undergo  a  puriform  softening  and  be  swept  off  into  the  cir- 
culation, causing  a  general  infection  (pyaemia,  or  miliary  tuberculosis). 

Perforations  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck  from  suppuration  seldom 
occur,  being  most  frequent  in  tubercular  suppuration  and  in  abscesses 
following  scarlet  fever  in  children  with  extensive  necrosis  of  the  tissues. 
According  to  Konig,  almost  every  artery  and  vein  of  any  size  in  the 
neck  has  been  injured  in  this  way,  especially  the  large  vessels  (the  in- 
nominate artery  and  vein,  the  subclavian  artery,  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
the  common  carotid,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  etc.).  In  such  cases 
fatal  internal  haemorrhage  may  ensue  at  once.  Haemorrhage  has  some- 
times not  occurred  until  during  or  after  incision  of  the  abscess.  There 
are  cases,  however,  in  which  no  haemorrhage  takes  place,  because  the 
vessel  is  closed  by  a  thrombus  before  complete  opening  of  its  wall, 
coagulation  of  the  blood  having  been  caused  by  pressure  on  the  ves- 
sel or  by  inflammation  of  its  wall.  This  occlusion  of  the  vessels  by  a 
thrombus  is  observed,  as  is  well  known,  especially  in  the  veins,  much 
less  frequently  in  the  arteries.  If  the  thrombi  become  infected,  break 
down,  and  are  swept  away  by  the  blood  current,  metastatic  pyaemia  takes 
place  in  case  of  suppuration,  and  general  miliary  tuberculosis  in  case 
of  tubercular  thrombi.  If  large  thrombi  get  into  the  circulation  from 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  for  example,  immediate  death  may  occur 
from  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  If  smaller  plugs  become 
lodged  in  the  branches  of  this  artery,  pulmonary  infarcts  are  formed. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  an  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  neck,  the 
swelling  and,  in  case  of  suppuration,  the  fluctuation  are  especially  important. 
Both  symptoms  are  most  pronounced  in  circumscribed  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses. In  diffuse  inflammations  the  detection  of  fluctuation  may  be  more 
difficult.  Indications  of  pus,  aside  from  fluctuation,  are  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain localized  points  of  tenderness  and  of  codematous  areas  or  of  gaps  in  the 
hard,  infiltrated  tissue. 

We  have  already  spoken  sufficiently  of  the  prognosis  of  inflammations 
and  suppurations  in  the  neck.  The  earlier  the  pus  is  evacuated,  by  making 
an  incision,  the  better  the  prognosis.  Diffuse,  progressive,  deep  phlegmons 
of  the  neck  are,  to  be  sure,  the  most  unfavourable  cases,  but  a  circumscribed 
abscess  also,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  epiglottis  or  the  upper  aperture  of 
the  larynx,  for  example,  may  become  dangerous  from  pressure  upon  the  latter, 
or  from  perforation  into  the  air  passages. 

Tl le  treatment  of  every  acute  suppuration  in  the  neck  consists  in 
making  as  prompt  an  incision  as  possible,  even  though  fluctuation  can 
not  be  made  out.  Further  extension  of  the  process  is  in  this  way  most 
quickly  and  surely  prevented.  All  incisions  in  the  neck  should  be 
made  in  a  longitudinal  direction.    The  number  of  incisions  depends 
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upon  the  extent  of  the  suppuration,  and  it  is  better  to  make  too  many 
than  too  few.  Incisions  should  also  be  made  along  the  periphery  and 
in  the  most  dependent  portions.  If  the  process  is  deep,  skin  and  fascia 
are  divided  with  the  knife,  and  the  opening  is  deepened  with  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel,  a  closed  dressing  forceps,  or  a  probe.  Injury  to 
the  vessels  and  nerves  is  most  surely  avoided  in  this  way.  One  must 
always  think  of  the  possibility  of  burrowing  of  pus.  The  after-treat- 
ment consists  in  irrigating  out  the  pus  focus  with  l-to-1,000  bichloride, 
sufficient  drainage  to  provide  for  the  escape  of  pus,  gauze  packing 
being  used  in  large  abscesses.  By  keeping  the  head  lowered,  one 
may  prevent  the  burrowing  of  pus  in  the  direction  of  the  thoracic 
cavity. 

In  chronic  tubercular  abscesses  the  pus  focus  is  energetically  scraped 
out  with  a  sharp  spoon  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  laid  open.  One 
should,  if  possible,  completely  remove  suppurating  tubercular  lymph 
glands  and  not  be  content  with  scraping.  Such  extirpation  of  tuber- 
cular lymph  glands,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood" of  the  large  ves- 
sels, is  often,  it  is  true,  a  very  difficult  operation.  Their  removal  is 
accomplished  most  easily  by  dividing  the  surrounding  tissues  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  lymph  gland  with  curved  scissors  or  the  knife. 

The  remainder  of  the  treatment  of  inflammations  and  suppurations 
is  symptomatic,  depending  upon  the  existing  complications.  If  there 
is  danger  of  asphyxia,  for  instance,  tracheotomy  may  become  necessary. 

Retropharyngeal  and  Retro-cesophageal  Inflammations. — Retropharyn- 
geal and  retro-oesophageal  inflammations  and  suppurations  between  the 
pharynx  and  the  oesophagus  in  front,  and  the  cervical  portion  of  the  ver- 
tical column  behind,  form  a  special  variety  among  the  deeply  seated  in- 
flammations of  the  neck,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  these  up  a 
little  more  in  detail.  The  point  of  transition  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
oesophagus  lies  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Inflammations  of  the 
retropharyngeal  and  retro-oesophageal  space  originate  for  the  most  part 
in  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  or  the  cervical  vertebrae.  Other  deeply 
seated  inflammations  of  the  neck,  beginning,  for  instance,  in  the  con- 
nective-tissue spaces  about  the  vessels,  less  frequently  spread  to  the 
retrovisceral  space  (see  page  539). 

In  this  category  belong  (1)  the  acute  septic  phlegmon  following  in- 
juries and  perforations  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  and  the  oesoph- 
agus—e.  g.?  from  a  foreign  body,  carcinoma,  etc. ;  (2)  the  so-called 
idiopathic  acute  retropharyngeal  abscess,  particularly  among  children  ; 
(3)  acute  secondary  inflammation  and  suppuration  following  disease  of 
the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  in  connection  with  scarlet  fever, 
for  instance,  and  from  the  extension  of  other  inflammations  of  the 
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neck  ;  (4)  the  chronic  tubercular  cold  abscess  following  tubercular 
spondylitis  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  For  inflammations  of  the  pharynx 
itself  the  reader  is  referred  to  §§  66-68. 

We  will  here  consider  briefly  the  symptomatology  of  the  especially 
important  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  retropharyngeal  suppuration. 

The  symptomatology  of  retropharyngeal  abscesses  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  The  pharyngeal  wall  is  lifted  from  the  vertebral  column  by  the 
abscess  and  bulges  forward  correspondingly,  and  the  superior  aperture 
of  the  larynx  and  the  oesophagus  may  in  this  way  be  more  or  less  nar- 
rowed or  closed.  If  the  suppuration  increases,  the  pus  burrows  usu- 
ally downward  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  may  from  here  leave  the  retrovisceral  space  and,  following  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  enter  the  connective-tissue  space  about  the 
vessels,  so  that  it  finally  points  at  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  retropharyngeal  suppuration  spreads 
downward  along  the  oesophagus  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and 
may  here,  according  to  Konig,  pass  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta  into 
the  previsceral  space  (see  page  539)  and  perforate  into  the  pericardium 
or  the  pleural  cavity.  Less  frequently  the  oesophagus  becomes  sepa- 
rated on  all  sides  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  least  frequently 
retropharyngeal  suppurative  processes  spread  in  the  direction  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  parotid  gland. 

The  acute  retropharyngeal  abscess,  our  knowledge  of  which  has 
been  recently  advanced  by  Bokai  particularly,  is  of  especial  interest. 
The  disease  is  not  frequent ;  it  is  most  common  in  children  from  the 
first  to  the  third  year.  Inflammatory  processes  in  the  naso-pharyngeal 
space  and  in  the  pharynx — e.  g.,  coryza  or  pharyngitis,  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  etc. — are  the  chief  causes.  Micro- 
organisms pass  from  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  into  the  retropharyngeal 
lymph  glands,  especially  those  at  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column  near 
the  second  and  third  cervical  vertebrae,  and  also  those  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  buccinator  muscle,  and  then  these  glands  suppurate  and 
form  an  abscess. 

The  extent  of  these  acute  retropharyngeal  abscesses  in  children  is 
very  variable.  They  usually  reach  to  about  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra, 
and  may  then,  in  the  manner  described  on  page  539,  burrow  down- 
ward, laterally,  or  more  rarely  upward.  The  abscesses  break  through 
into  the  pharynx  or  the  oesophagus,  or  they  may  rupture  into  the  me- 
diastinum or  the  pleural  cavity,  or  may  point  near  the  inner  or  outer 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  or,  less  frequently,  in  the  carotid  region 
on  the  face,  or  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
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Among  the  symptoms  of  acute  retropharyngeal  abscess  in  children 
are  pain  and  dysphagia.  The  latter  may  be  such  as  to  prevent  taking 
nourishment  of  any  kind  into  the  oesophagus.  In  addition  to  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  there  are  also  disturbances  of  speech  and  respiration. 
The  child  speaks  as  if  he  had  a  lump  in  his  throat,  and  breathes  with 
open  mouth  because  the  posterior  nares  are  obstructed  by  the  abscess. 
Attacks  of  asphyxia  often  occur  during  sleep  if  the  mouth  is  closed. 
From  direct  pressure  of  the  abscess  upon  the  air  passages,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  inflammatory  oedematous  swelling  about  the  superior  aper- 
ture of  the  larynx,  the  same  symptoms  of  stenosis  of  the  larynx  may 
arise  as  in  croup  and  diphtheria.  If  tracheotomy  is  not  performed 
promptly,  or  the  pus  evacuated,  death  from  asphyxia  not  infrequently 
occurs.  Rigidity  of  the  neck  and  a  slight  backward  inclination  of  the 
head  are  also  characteristic  of  acute  retropharyngeal  abscess.  If  the 
inflammation  spreads  to  the  region  of  the  lower  jaw,  inflammatory 
lockjaw  usually  follows. 

On  examination  of  the  patient,  one  usually  finds  an  inflammatory 
swelling  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  particularly  in  the  submaxillary  region, 
and  one  sees  on  looking  into  the  pharynx,  particularly  in  adults  and 
older  children,  that  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  bulges  forward  either 
in  its  entire  extent  or  on  one  side  near  the  tonsil  and  the  posterior  pil- 
lar of  the  soft  palate.  By  palpation  with  the  finger  one  can  make  out 
fluctuation  and  determine  the  size  of  the  abscess.  One  must  also  care- 
fully examine  the  region  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  neck  with  the 
finder  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  fluctuation  here  also. 

The  prognosis  of  an  acute  retropharyngeal  abscess  is  most  likely 
to  be  favourable  if  it  has  been  recognised  early  and  incised.  Septic, 
diphtheritic,  and  scarlatinous  abscesses  are  the  most  unfavourable.  The 
age  of  the  patient  is  of  considerable  importance  for  the  prognosis.  The 
younger  the  child,  the  more  is  marked  stenosis  of  the  larynx  to  be 
feared,  and  the  more  likely  is  pneumonia  or  suffocation  from  aspiration 
of  pus  into  the  air  passages  to  occur  after  spontaneous  or  unskilful 
opening  of  the  abscess. 

The  course  of  a  retropharyngeal  abscess  following  tubercular  spon- 
dylitis (caries)  of  the  cervical  vertebras  is  very  chronic.  The  pain,  the 
rigidity  of  the  neck,  and  the  deformity  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
vertebral  column  usually  permit  an  early  diagnosis  before  the  abscess 
is  visible  in  the  pharynx.  The  subjective  symptoms  caused  by  these 
abscesses  which  develop  so  slowly  are  often  very  slight.  If  the  abscess 
has  descended  into  the  pharynx,  one  feels  or  sees  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  bulges  forward,  and  fluctuation 
can  be  easily  made  out  by  palpation. 
36 
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Regarding  other  symptoms  and  the  extension  of  chronic  retropha- 
ryngeal abscesses,  the  reader  is  referred  to  what  has  been  said  above 
concerning  acute  abscesses,  and  to  page  539. 

The  prognosis  of  tubercular  retropharyngeal  abscesses  is  not  favour- 
able. They  can  only  be  cured  when  their  cause — caries  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae — is  removed.  In  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebra with  retropharyngeal  spinal  abscesses  death  usually  results  from 
general  tuberculosis  or  phthisis  with  increasing  marasmus.  The  fatal 
termination  sometimes  follows  quickly  as  the  result  of  complicating 
pyemic  or  septic  intoxication.  In  rare  cases  the  carious  focus  gradu- 
ally heals. 

The  treatment  of  acute  retropharyngeal  abscesses  consists,  above  all, 
in  opening  them  as  soon  as  possible.  In  urgent  cases,  when  stenosis  of 
the  larynx  and  dysphagia  are  increasing,  one  should  make  an  incision, 
even  though  no  fluctuation  can  be  made  out. 

The  incision  in  retropharyngeal  abscesses  is  made  either  from  within 
the  mouth  or,  better,  from  the  outside.  If  made  from  within  the  mouth, 
the  patient  sits  with  his  head  inclined  forward,  anaesthesia  being  unne- 
cessary. Should  the  latter,  however,  be  employed,  the  operation  is  per- 
formed with  the  head  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table,  as  otherwise, 
in  spite  of  all  precautions,  pus  is  aspirated  into  the  air  passages  and  suf- 
focation may  ensue.  The  special  knives  made  for  opening  these  ab- 
scesses (pharyngotomes)  are  not  necessary.  One  may  make  use  of  a 
pointed  scalpel  or  a  bistoury,  which  can  be  covered  with  adhesive  plaster 
nearly  to  its  point,  so  as  to  prevent  accidental  injury,  especially  to  the 
tongue.  The  teeth  are  held  apart,  if  necessary,  by  a  mouth  gag.  If 
the  incision  can  not  be  made  under  the  guidance  of  the  eye,  the  knife 
is  passed  along  the  left  forefinger,  which  is  protected,  if  necessary,  by 
a  metallic  sheath,  and  the  incision  is  made  directly  beside  or  above  the 
palpating  finger  tip.  To  prevent  the  aspiration  of  pus  into  the  air  pas- 
sages one  will  at  first,  in  case  the  operation  is  not  performed  with  the 
head  hanging  backward,  make  only  a  puncture,  and  so  let  the  pus  escape 
in  a  small  stream.  This  puncture  can  afterward  be  enlarged  as  neces- 
sity may  require.  The  opening  made  by  the  incision  must  be  kept 
open  for  a  few  days  by  inserting  a  probe  or  by  cauterization  with  the 
nitrate-of -silver  stick  to  prevent  its  too  prompt  adherence  and  conse- 
quent retention  of  pus.  One  must  always  guard  against  a  possible 
pus  externally  in  the  neck,  and,  if  necessary,  make  in- 
cisions here  also. 

It  is  easier  and  more  advisable  to  open  retropharyngeal  abscesses 
externally  from  the  neck  (II.  Burckhardt,  Chiene,  Sacchi).  In  Burck- 
hardt's  method  an  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  platysma  along 
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the  inner  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  at  the  level  of  the  larynx. 
The  vessels  running  to  the  thyroid  gland  on  a  level  with  the  thyroid 
cartilage  are  retracted  outward.  One  now  passes  bluntly  through  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  keeping  close  to  the  larynx,  as  far  as  the  inner  side 
of  the  common  carotid,  which  has  here  no  branches.  One  then  makes, 
close  beside  the  larynx  or  the  lower  end  of  the  pharynx,  a  small  inci- 
sion into  the  indurated  cellular  tissue,  widens  it  with  a  dressing  forceps, 
and  thus  gains  access  to  the  retropharyngeal  space.  The  method  de- 
vised by  Chiene  and  Sacchi  is  very  simple  and  free  from  danger.  They 
recommend  making  an  incision  downward  from  the  mastoid  process 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  then,  after 
division  of  the  deep  fascia,  working  in  directly  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  cervical  vertebras.  The  muscles,  together  with  the  nerves 
and  vessels,  are  drawn  forward  with  a  blunt  retractor.  One  now  passes 
the  finger,  a  probe,  or  a  dressing  forceps  along  the  vertebral  column 
until  the  abscess  is  opened.  The  vessels  of  the  neck  are  in  this  way 
entirely  avoided. 

In  opening  a  retropharyngeal  abscess,  injury  to  the  internal  carotid 
artery  is  conceivable,  as  it  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  pus. 

Chronic  retropharyngeal  abscesses  should  also  be  promptly  incised, 
before  they  have  burrowed  too  far  downward.  If  possible,  one  should 
scrape  out  the  tubercular  focus  with  a  sharp  spoon,  with  the  head  hang- 
ing over  the  end  of  the  table.  For  the  treatment  of  inflammations  of 
the  cervical  vertebrae  the  reader  is  referred  to  Diseases  of  the  Spine 
(§146). 

The  after-treatment  following  incision  consists  in  insufflation  of 
small  amounts  of  iodoform  and  in  gargling  with  boric  acid,  permanga- 
nate of  potash,  or  chlorate  of  potash.  For  some  days  a  fluid  diet  should 
be  maintained. 

§  95.  Aneurisms  of  the  Neck. — As  regards  aneurisms  and  their  gen- 
eral treatment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  95,  page  530  if.,  of  Principles 
of  Surgery.  Only  the  following  brief  statement  need  be  added  here 
with  reference  to  aneurisms  of  the  neck  : 

Aneurisms  of  the  neck  result  most  frequently  from  subcutaneous 
injuries  or  from  small  external  wounds,  especially  punctures,  in  which 
the  free  escape  of  blood  is  prevented.  There  is  first  an  exi  ravasation 
of  blood  resulting  from  the  injury  to  the  vessel,  a  hematoma  or  so- 
called  traumatic  aneurism,  and  there  finally  arises  from  what  was  at 
first  a  thrombus  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  a  sac  communicating  with  the 
lumen  of  the  artery  whose  wall  is  made  up  of  the  external  layers  of  the 
thrombus,  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  new  connective  tissue. 

In  addition  to  these  traumatic  aneurisms  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck, 
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there  are  also  true  aneurisms  which  result,  as  is  well  known,  from 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  in  consequence  of 
chronic  endarteritis.  The  aneurism  is  cylindrical,  fusiform,  or  saccu- 
lated, depending  upon  whether  the  enlargement  affects  the  entire  trans- 
verse section  of  the  artery  or  only  a  part  of  it.  Arterio-venous  aneu- 
risms also  occur  in  the  neck,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  a 
communication  between  the  artery  and  the  corresponding  vein.  These 
usually  result  from  simultaneous  injury  of  both  artery  and  vein. 

Aneurisms  of  the  neck  may  reach  a  great  size,  and  it  is  then  often 
difficult  to  determine  precisely  their  origin.  The  history  given  by 
the  patient  will,  as  a  rule,  however,  guide  oue  to  the  right  conclusion. 
Aneurisms  of  the  subclavian  are  particularly  apt  to  attain  a  great  size. 
They  may  fill  the  upper  aperture  of  the  thorax  and  the  supraclavicular 
fossa,  and  finally  enlarge  upward  on  the  neck  or  toward  the  axilla  and 
the  scapula.  The  subjective  symptoms  caused  by  aneurisms  of  the 
neck  arise  particularly  from  pressure  upon  the  veins,  the  nerves,  the 
trachea,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  cervical  vertebrae.  As  is  true  of  all 
aneurisms,  there  is  danger  here  of  rupture,  which  is  more  frequently 
internal  than  external.  A  spontaneous  cure  from  organization  of  the 
thrombi  or  from  calcification  occurs  only  in  small  aneurisms  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  that  are  sacculated,  with  dilatation  of  a  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  vessel.  Aneurisms  of  the  neck  may  also  prove  fatal  in  con- 
sequence of  cerebral  embolism  when  clots  are  set  free,  particularly  from 
an  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  One  should  always  keep 
this  fact  in  mind  and  be  on  his  guard  against  too  rough  palpation  of 
carotid  aneurisms,  as  clots  may  be  loosened  in  this  way,  and  death  from 
embolism  of  the  brain  is  then  possible  (Esmarch).  Aneurisms  of  the 
vertebral  artery  are  also  of  great  interest,  of  which  Matas  has  collected 
a  number  of  cases.  The  eleven  cases  of  intracranial  aneurism  of  the 
vertebral  artery  all  terminated  fatally ;  among  twenty  traumatic  aneu- 
risms of  this  artery,  six  were  cured  by  operation.  For  the  bad  prog- 
nosis of  wounds  of  the  vertebral  artery  see  page  512. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  aneurisms  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
all  other  aneurisms,  the  true  (not  communicated)  pulsation  and  the  fric- 
tion sounds,  as  well  as  the  disappearance  of  these  signs  upon  compres- 
sion of  the  afferent  artery,  are  important.  Even  skilled  surgeons,  how- 
ever, have  made  blunders  and  mistaken  aneurisms  for  tumours  of  a 
different  character— e.  g.,  for  vascular  sarcomata  or  even  for  abscesses 
in  those  cases  especially  in  which  the  aneurisms  were  combined  with 
induration,  swelling,  or  inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  soft  parts. 

The  treatment  of  aneurisms  in  the  neck  conforms  to  the  rules  given 
in  Principles  of  Surgery.    This  treatment  undergoes,  it  is  true,  several 
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modifications  when  applied  to  the  neck.    Compression,  digital  as  well 
as  instrumental,  is  often  not  applicable  in  this  region,  but  it  should  be 
tried  in  suitable  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid.    Of  opera- 
tive methods,  proximal  ligation  (Hunter)  or  distal  ligation  (Wardrop, 
Brasdor,  Desault)  are  the  best  suited  to  aneurisms  of  the  neck.  The 
former  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  for  those  of  the  common 
carotid,  the  latter  for  those  of  the  subclavian  and  innominate  (Berg- 
naann).    Inasmuch  as  aneurisms  in  the  neck  usually  have  a  fatal  termi- 
nation, operations  upon  them,  even  though  they  endanger  life,  are  war- 
ranted.   These  operations  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  danger  now 
that  they  are  performed  under  aseptic  precautions.  Proximal  and  distal 
ligation  with  incision  or  extirpation  of  the  sac  (after  Antyllus)  would 
only  be  possible  in  the  case  of  the  common  carotid  and  its  branches. 
Keen  cured  an  arterio-venous  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid  and  the 
internal  jugular  vein  by  double  (proximal  and  distal)  ligation  of  the 
vessels  named  with  splitting  of  the  sac.    Hunter's  method  of  proximal 
ligation  of  the  artery  is  in  general  surer  than  that  of  Wardrop  and 
Brasdor,  because  after  Wardrop's  distal  ligation  the  circulation  in  the 
aneurismal  sac  is  maintained  more  or  less  by  means  of  the  branches 
that  go  off  from  it. 

For  the  methods  of  ligating  the  different  vessels  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  §  90. 

Of  other  methods  of  treating  aneurisms  I  wish  especially  to  recom- 
mend electro-puncture  or  galvano -puncture,  particularly  for  cases  in 
which  other  (operative)  treatment  is  no  longer  possible.  After  the  ex- 
perience which  I  have  had  in  treating  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  by  gal- 
vano-puncture,  I  can  decidedly  recommend  it  for  aneurisms  of  the  neck. 
For  the  details  of  galvano-puncture  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles 
of  Surgery,  page  79,  and  to  §  131  of  this  work  (Aneurisms  of  the 
Aorta). 

The  application  of  the  galvanic  current,  together  with  the  internal 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  seems  to  have  been  attended 
with  good  results  in  many  cases.  Finally,  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  cause  a  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  aneurismal  sac  by  injecting 
ergotine,  liquor  ferri  chloridi,  alcohol,  etc.,  or  by  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign bodies  (catgut,  silver,  steel  or  copper  wire,  horsehairs,  laminaria). 
Philippe  was  successful  in  his  experiments  on  the  common  carotid  and 
femoral  arteries  in  dogs.  The  results  in  man  have  been  very  unfavour- 
able. Of  thirty-four  patients  treated  for  aneurism  by  the  introduction 
of  steel  or  copper  wire  (filipuncture)  after  Moore,  thirty  died  soon  after 
the  operation  (Verneuil),  two  were  entirely  cured  (Coreta  and  Van  der 
Meulen),  and  two  were  partially  cured.    For  the  purpose  of  exciting 
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a  more  energetic  thrombus  formation,  Nancrede  recommends,  besides 
rest  in  bed,  suitable  diet,  distal  ligation  or  compression  as  practised  by 
Maeewen,  the  introduction  of  needles  from  one  half  to  one  and  a  half 
millimetres  in  thickness,  which  are  left  m  situ  for  a  few  hours  or  up 
to  forty-eight  hours,  and  with  which  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac  is  irri- 
tated or  superficially  wounded,  especially  in  those  places  which  are 
comparatively  free  from  clots. 

|  96.  Turnout  of  the  Neck. —Tumours  of  the  neck  vary  considerably 
both  as  regards  structure  and  size,  and  their  removal  may  be  attended 
with  unusual  difficulties.  One  often  finds  that  a  large  tumour  of  the 
neck  which  appears  to  be  still  movable  and  easy  to  extirpate  has  deep 
and  intimate  attachments  to  the  large  vessels,  including  the  common 
carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  that  injury  to  the  dis- 
placed nerves,  especially  the  vagus,  the  sympathetic,  and  the  recurrent 
laryngeal,  is  only  to  be  avoided  by  great  care  and  exact  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy.  The  extirpation  of  malignant  tumours  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult, because  these  are  usually  extensively  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
parts.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  class  the  extirpation  of  such  tumours  of  the 
neck  with  the  most  difficult  operations,  and  only  experienced  surgeons 
should  undertake  them  when  the  tumours  are  large  and  adherent.  One 
should  inform  himself  as  exactly  as  possible  before  every  operation  con- 
cerning the  situation,  extent,  and  mobility  of  the  tumour,  and  one  must 
at  the  same  time  determine  whether  dysphagia  and  dyspnoea,  or  hoarse- 
ness from  pressure  on  the  trachea,  the  larynx,  or  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve,  exist  or  not.  When  malignant  tumours  have  become  very 
extensive  and  firmly  adherent  they  should  no  longer  be  operated  upon. 
The  skin  incision  in  the  neck  is  usually  made  longitudinally.  One  then 
works  his  way  around  the  tumour  with  the  finger  or  a  blunt  instrument 
and  divides  the  stronger  adhesions  with  scissors  or  the  knife.  Each 
bleeding  vessel  is  immediately  tied  or  caught  above  and  below  with  an 
artery  clamp  before  being  divided.  If  it  is  found  upon  exposing  the 
large  vessels  that  the  tumour  is  intimately  attached  to  them,  one  will, 
if  necessary,  tie  the  vessel  above  and  below  and  remove  the  intervening 
portion  with  the  tumour. 

Tumours  of  the  neck — leaving  out  of  account  neoplasms  of  the  thy- 
roid gland— are  divided  into  solid  or  cystic  tumours.  Solid  tumours 
have  their  origin  chiefly  in  the  lymph  glands.  We  will  speak  of  these 
first,  and  in  the  same  connection  of  enlarged  scrofulous  and  tubercu- 
lar glands,  although  we  know  that  these  are  not  considered  as  genuine 
tumours  in  the  narrower  use  of  the  term. 

I.  Tumours  of  the  Lymph  Glands.— We  mention  first  among  tumors 
of  the  lymph  glands  scrofulous  and  tubercular  lymphomata— that  is 
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chronic  inflammatory  hypertrophy  of  the  lymph  glands  resulting  from 
a  scrofulous  condition  or  from  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  that  have 
entered  the  glands  through  the  lymphatics  that  supply  them.  Tuber- 
culosis of  the  lymph  glands  is  sometimes  a  secondary  affection  follow- 
ing primary  tubercular  infection  of  the  organism  (Gussenbauer). 

Scrofulous  lymphomata  are  caused  mainly  by  simple  inflammatory 
hypertrophy  of  the  lymph  glands.  In  a  tubercular  lymphoma  one 
always  finds  tubercles,  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  These  tubercles  run  the  course  which  is  characteristic  of 
tuberculosis — that  is,  they  become  caseous  or  suppurate,  and  lead  to 
progressive  infection  of  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands.  One  conse- 
quently finds  masses  of  tubercular  lymph  glands  especially  beneath  the 
jaw,  along  the  course  of  the  large  vessels,  and  in  the  supraclavicular 
fossa.  These  tubercular,  suppurating,  or  caseous  glands  very  often 
break  through  the  skin  and  form  fistulse.  The  spontaneous  cure  of 
tubercular  lymphomata  is  usually  very  slow — e.  g.,  by  calcification  or 
after  breaking  through  externally.  As  tubercular  lymphomata  of  the 
neck  lie  in  the  region  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  it  is  clear  that  they  may 
easily  give  rise  to  further  infection  particularly  of  the  mediastinal 
lymph  glands,  and  that  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  general  tuberculosis 
may  finally  result.  The  latter  seems,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
occur  only  in  exceptional  cases.  I  nevertheless  consider  that  the  most 
careful  and  earliest  possible  removal  of  tubercular  lymphomata  of  the 
neck  is  indicated.  It  can  not  always  be  determined  before  the  opera- 
tion whether  one  has  to  do  with  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  lymph 
glands  or  a  tubercular  lymphoma,  or  whether  or  not  the  latter  has 
already  undergone  suppuration  or  become  caseous.  One  frequently 
finds  large  tubercular  abscesses  of  the  lymphatic  glands  where  one  ex- 
pected to  find  mere  enlargement.  At  all  events,  in  scrofulous  indi- 
viduals the  operative  removal  even  of  glands  that  are  the  seat  of  simple 
hypertrophy  is  indicated  if  they  plainly  increase  in  size  and  if  other 
neighbouring  lymph  glands  of  the  neck  likewise  become  infected  or 
enlarged. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  enlarged  glands  is  to  excise  them  com- 
pletely. Simple  division  and  scraping  out  of  suppurating  or  case- 
ous tubercular  lymphomata  is  by  no  means  so  sure  as  regards  recur- 
rence as  complete  extirpation.  Parenchymatous  injections  are  also 
uncertain  in  their  action,  and  are  harmful  in  so  far  as  the  favourable 
time  for  a  quick  and  complete  recovery  may  be  allowed  to  go  by,  as 
the  mediastinal  lymph  glands  may  have  already  become  infected. 

The  removal  of  enlarged  glands,  which  is  not  always  an  easy  mat- 
ter, is  best  accomplished  through  a  longitudinal  incision.    In  enucle- 
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ating  the  gland  one  should  keep  close  to  its  capsule  and  carefully- 
separate  the  tibres  of  connective  tissue  here  either  with  the  finger  or 
with  curved  scissors.  A  premature  opening  of  suppurating  or  caseous 
glands  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  If  it  should  occur,  the 
wound  must  be  disinfected  with  special  care  by  means  of  a  l-to-1,000 
solution  of  bichloride  during  and  after  the  operation,  in  order  to 
insure  primary  union  and  to  prevent  local  recurrence  or  general  in- 
fection with  tubercle  bacilli.  The  latter  has  been  sometimes  observed 
after  operations  on  tubercular  foci.  The  more  thorough  the  removal 
of  tubercular  lymphomata,  the  less  frequently  are  recurrences  observed, 
as  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  statistics  of  Grunfeld  taken  from 
Gussenbauer's  clinic.  According  to  earlier  statistics,  recurrences  oc- 
curred in  one  quarter  of  the  cases  operated  upon.  The  cases  reported 
by  Kritsch  and  Scheyer,  in  Fischer's  clinic,  gave  results  that  were  by 
no  means  favourable  to  extirpation.  Recurrences  are  in  part  the  re- 
sult of  reinfection  when  patients  who  have  been  cured  return  to  their 
former  unfavourable  conditions  of  life. 

After  the  glands  have  been  removed  and  the  wound  has  been  irri- 
gated with  l-to-1,000  bichloride  solution  the  latter  is  drained  at  its 
lower  angle  and  closed  by  suture.  By  the  use  of  an  antiseptic  pro- 
tective dressing,  which  includes  the  head  and  chest,  primary  union  is 
usually  obtained,  even  after  extensive  operations,  in  fr^m  six  to  eight 
or  ten  days.  After  scraping  out  suppurating  glands  with  a  sharp 
spoon,  the  best  plan  is  to  pack  the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze.  It 
may  then,  in  suitable  cases,  be  closed  by  secondary  suture  after  re- 
moval of  the  packing.  In  every  case  of  tubercular  glands  an  anti- 
tubercular  constitutional  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  importance  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  §  83). 

Malignant  Lymphoma  (Hodgkin's  Disease,  Pseudo-leukjemia)  is  a 
progressive  enlargement  of  lymph  glands  in  connection  with  anomalies 
of  the  blood-forming  organs.  AVe  are  indebted  particularly  to  Bill- 
roth and  Winiwarter  for  valuable  information  concerning  this  disease. 
It  usually  begins  with  the  appearance  of  nodular,  soft  swellings  of  con- 
siderable size  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  neck  (see  Fig.  282).  The 
tumour,  which  consists  of  several  soft  bunches  of  glands,  is  entirely 
painless  and,  as  a  rule,  very  movable.  After  a  time  the  neighbour- 
ing lymph  glands  usually  swell  one  after  another,  reaching,  for  instance, 
as  far  as  the  axilla  on  the  involved  side,  then  those  of  the  other  side 
participate,  and  finally  the  mediastinal  and  retroperitoneal  lymph 
glands,  etc.,  are  often  involved.  Metastases  in  the  internal  organs 
(lungs,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  bones)  are  also  sometimes  observed. 
Histologically  we  have  to  do  with  a  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  glandu- 
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Fig.  282. — Soft  malignant  lymnhomata 
of  the  neck  and  both  axilla}  in  a  boy 
six  years  old. 


lar  substance.  The  course  of  the  disease  may  cover  years,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  patient  often  remains  for  a  comparatively  lono 
time  undisturbed.  Death  usually  results  from  increasing  anaemia  and 
emaciation.  A  fatal  termination  some- 
times occurs  suddenly  from  asphyxia, 
as  in  goitre,  the  result  of  softening  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  or  from 
bilateral  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords 
in  consequence  of  pressure  on  the  re- 
current laryngeal  nerve.  The  nature 
of  the  disease  has  as  yet  been  but  little 
investigated.  The  white  blood-cor- 
puscles are  not  increased  in  number, 
as  in  leukaemia,  and  hence  the  name 
pseudo-leuksemia.  We  have  very  prob- 
ably to  do  with  infectious  influences 
which  are  as  yet,  at  all  events,  un- 
known. Complications  with  leukae- 
mia, with  marked  swelling  of  the 
spleen,  do  occur,  however,  as,  for  instance,  in  two  cases  which  have 
recently  come  under  my  own  observation.  Children  and  young  indi- 
viduals in  the  twenties,  in  many  cases  apparently  strong  ones,  are  most 
frequently  attacked. 

Hodgkin's  disease  is  best  treated,  according  to  Billroth,  with 
arsenic  given  internally  and  in  the  form  of  parenchymatous  injec- 
tions. One  begins,  according  to  Billroth,  by  giving  ten  drops  of 
Fowler's  solution  a  day  internally,  and  injecting  daily  into  the  en- 
larged glands  two  drops  of  the  solution  at  first,  and  later  from  four  to 
six  drops.  The  internal  dose  is  increased  by  two  drops  every  third  day 
till  forty  drops  is  reached,  and  the  dose  is  then  gradually  diminished  in 
the  same  way.  If  symptoms  of  poisoning  appear,  the  close  must  be 
diminished  sooner.  The  results  of  arsenic  treatment  in  cases  of  malig- 
nant lymphoma  are  sometimes  surprising.  The  general  health  im- 
proves and  the  glands  diminish  rapidly  in  size.  The  disease  is,  at  all 
events,  often  rendered  less  severe  and  held  in  check  by  the  arsenic 
treatment.  The  treatment  is  frequently,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
any  effect.  Operative  removal  of  the  enlarged  glands  never  really 
accomplishes  anything,  as  recurrence  usually  follows  very  quickly. 
They  rnuct,  however,  be  removed  in  so  far  as  they  interfere  with  res- 
piration. 

Lymphosarcoma. — The  different  forms  of  sarcoma  also  occur  in  the 
lymph  glands.    They  are  usually  smooth  tumours  of  uniform  consist- 
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ence,  which  have  their  location  especially  in  the  connective-tissue 
space  inclosing  the  large  vessels  and  beneath  the  lower  jaw.  Their 

growth  is  often  very  rapid,  and  they  sometimes 
reach  an  enormous  size  (Fig.  283).    The  malig- 
nant forms  soon  break  through  the  capsule  of 
the  gland  and  become  adherent  to  the  surround- 
ings, especially  to  the  vessels.    The  tumour  not 
infrequently  breaks  through  into  the  lumen  of 
the  vein  and  produces  numerous  metastases. 
After  perforating  the  skin,  ulcerating,  slough- 
ing tumours  result,  which  may  prove  suddenly 
fatal  from  haemorrhage,  in  consequence  of  ero- 
Fig.  283. — Lymphosarcoma     SlOn  of  the  vessels.     The  duration  of  the  dis- 
nLk'1nria  mai\dof0iifty-    ease  before  death  ensues  is  seldom  more  than  a 
eight  with  numerous  me-  and     lialf>    In  other  cases  its  course  is 

tastases  111  the  lung.  J 

more  favourable,  and  if  the  tumour  is  promptly 
removed  a  complete  cure  is  possible.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  which 
Riedel  also  properly  emphasizes,  that  inflammatory  glandular  hyper- 
trophy sometimes  changes  very  rapidly  into  sarcoma. 

Carcinoma. — Carcinomata  of  the  lymph  glands  of  the  neck  are 
always  secondary  new  growths — e.  g.,  following  primary  carcinoma  of 
the  lip  or  the  oral  cavity.  As  the  carcinoma  is  an  epithelial  growth, 
there  can  be  no  primary  carcinoma  of  the  lymph  glands.  Deep-seated 
epitheliomata  of  the  neck  have  their  origin  in  strayed  epithelial  germs, 
especially  in  foetal  remains  of  branchial  arches  (branchiogenic  carcino- 
mata), in  strayed  skin  germs  (dermoids),  or  in  portions  of  the  thyroid 
gland  that  have  become  separated.  Deep-seated  carcinomata  of  the 
neck  that  stand  in  relation  to  the  thyroid  gland  are  found  especially 
between  the  oesophagus  and  the  larynx,  and  they  finally  occasion  cor- 
responding difficulties  in  swallowing  and  breathing.  The  operative 
removal  of  such  carcinomata  is  usually  very  difficult.  Secondary  car- 
cinomata of  the  lymph  glands  are  usually  hard,  nodular  growths, 
which  soon  become  adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts,  break  through 
externally,  and  then  form  sloughing,  ulcerating  tumours. 

All  deeply  seated  carcinomata  come  into  relation,  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period,  with  the  large  vessels,  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
the  trachea,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  and  their  removal  is  usually  very 
difficult.  Gussenbauer  recommends  an  incision  which  runs  along-  the 
entire  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  is  crossed  bv  a  second 
incision  from  the  middle  of  the  chin  to  the  centre  of  the  sterno-mas- 
toid or  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle.  This  forms  the  best  expo- 
sure of  the  entire  lateral  region  of  the  neck.    Injury  or  division  of 
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the  pneumogastric  on  one  side  is  of  no  great  significance,  but  it  lias  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  innervation  of  the  larynx  (see  page  527). 

II.  Other  tumours  of  the  neck  are  very  numerous.  Fibromata 
sometimes  attain  a  very  considerable  size.  They  originate  most  fre- 
quently in  the  ligamentum  nuchse  and  in  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  spi- 
nous and  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

Lipomata  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  neck,  but  particularly 
posteriorly.  Very  enormous  fatty  tumours,  weighing  from  ten  to 
tw  enty  kilogrammes,  for  instance,  have  been  observed  here  which  hung 
down  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  back  and  over  the  shoulders. 
In  addition  to  these  circumscribed  lipomata  there  also  occur  on  the 
neck  more  diffuse  fatty  tumours  of  large  size,  which  Madelung  has 
recently  described  in  detail  (see  Fig.  284).  Very  large  pedunculated 
lipomata  can  be  removed  by  a  circular  incision  after  encircling  the 
tumour  with  rubber  tubing. 

The  steatoma,  a  fatty  tumour,  which  shines  like  mother-of-pearl, 
has  been  observed,  according  to  Riedel,  only  twice. 

In  rare  cases  enchondromata  and  osteomata  of  the  neck  have  been 
found.  They  are  to  be  traced  back  to  foetal  cartilaginous  remains  of  the 
branchial  arches,  or 
they  may  have  their 
origin  in  the  vertebral 
column,  the  clavicle, 
or  the  first  rib.  So- 
called  cervical  ribs 
must  not  be  con- 
founded with  osteo- 
mata. These  are  pro- 
cesses of  bone  of  va- 
rying length,  which 
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Fio.  284.— Diffuse  lipoma  of  the  neck  (Madelung). 


according  to  Gruber, 
are  sometimes  unat- 
tached, or  arise  from 
the  first  rib  or  the 
sternum,  and  are  to 

be  regarded  as  malformations.  These  cervical  ribs  may  be  the  starting 
point° for  enchondromata  and  osteomata,  and  they  sometimes  require 
removal  on  account  of  pressure  upon  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein 
and  upon  the  brachial  plexus. 

Neuromata,  or  neurofibromata  in  the  form  of  circumscribed  tu- 
mours, are  rare,  whereas  multiple,  plexiform  neuromata,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly,' neurofibromata,  which  are  often  complicated  with  marked 
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hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  in  the 
form  of  large  diffuse  tumours  (elephantiasis),  are  more  frequent  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  760— 762). 

In  such  cases  of  extensive  plexiform  neurofibromata  with  elephan- 
tiasis of  the  neck  the  tumours  may,  if  necessary,  be  reduced  in  size  or 
wholly  removed  by  excising  wedge  shaped  pieces  at  repeated  sittings. 

Sarcomata  of  the  neck,  aside  from  the  lympho-sarcomata  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  have  their  origin  mainly,  as  I  have 
shown  in  detail,  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the  fasciae.  Their 
course  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  lympho-sarcomata.  It  is  of 
interest  that  cavernous  tumours  and  blood  cysts  of  the  neck  may  finally 
undergo  a  sarcomatous  degeneration.  I  recently  had  two  cases  of 
this  sort. 

Among  non-malignant  epithelial  new  growths,  cutaneous  horns 
occasionally  appear  upon  the  neck,  and  small,  slowly  growing  adeno- 
mata, especially  of  the  sweat  glands. 

Carcinomata  of  the  neck  are  either  superficial,  ulcerating  epithe- 
liomata  or  deeply  seated  carcinomata,  which  leave  the  skin  for  a  long 
time  intact.  The  carcinomata  that  have  their  origin  deep  in  the  neck 
always  develop,  no  doubt,  as  was  mentioned  on  page  556,  from  foetal 
epithelial  germs — e.  g.,  the  remains  of  branchial  arches  (branchiogenic 
carcinomata,  Yolkmann,  Gussenbauer) — from  deep  atheromata,  or  from 
strayed  portions  of  the  thyroid  gland.  These  deeply  seated  carcino- 
mata very  soon  become  adherent  with  their  surroundings,  and  lead,  as 
a  rule,  to  a  speedy  death  from  increasing  marasmus,  dysphagia,  and 
dyspnoea  (see  page  556). 

All  tumours  that  stand  in  relation  etiological  lv  with  the  foetal 
branchial  canals,  both  cysts  and  solid  tumours,  are  included  under  the 
name  of  "branchiogenic  tumours." 

Gussenbauer  has  recently  described  these  more  in  detail. 

Cystic  Tumours  of  the  neck  occur  in  several  forms. 

Epithelial  Cysts.— In  this  category  belong  the  branchiogenic  cysts 
which  orginate  in  remnants  of  foetal  branchial  arches,  dermoids  result- 
ing from  proliferation  of  scattered  skin  germs,  and  finally  the  cysts 
which  arise  from  separated  portions  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Branchiogenic  cysts  are  in  part  thin-walled  tumours  with  serous  or 
sero-mucous  contents  (serous  cysts,  hydrocele  of  the  neck)  whose  inner 
surface  is  covered  with  several  layers  of  cylindrical  epithelium.  They 
vary  greatly  in  size,  sometimes  reaching  that  of  the  fist  or  even  that  of 
a  child's  head.  They  occur  on  all  parts  of  the  neck  where  the  con- 
genital fistulse  are  found,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
frequently,  for  example,  between  it  and  the  mastoid  process,  at  the 
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inner  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  in  the  supraclavicular 
fossa,  or  near  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum.  Bronchogenic  cysts 
that  have  their  location  in  the  region  of  the  hyoid  bone  may  project 
mt( » the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  resemble  a  ranula.  Some  cases  of  rami  la 
are  in  fact  cysts  of  this  sort.  It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion that  other  tumours  also,  with  cartilaginous  and  bony  framework, 
for  instance,  arise  from  the  branchial  canals  or  branchial  arches  (Wein- 
lechner,  Lannelongue,  A.  Grimm). 

In  addition  to  serous  cysts  of  branchial  origin  there  occurs  a  sec- 
ond form,  which  in  its  entire  structure  corresponds  more  to  athero- 
mata of  the  skin,  and  these  cvsts  have  there- 
fore  been  designated  as  deep  atheromata  of  the 
neck.    The  term  "deep  atheromata"  is  not 
strictly  correct,  as  we  have  to  do  really  with 
dermoid  cysts — i.  e.,  cystic  tumours  which  have 
developed  from  embryonic  involution  of  skin 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  branchial  clefts,  a  fact 
which  Schnitzler  also  has  of  late  properly  em- 
phasized.   These  deep  atheromata,  or,  more 
correctly,  these  dermoid  cysts,  are  usually  small,    ¥lG-f^Tl  fcTioXS 
being  seldom  larger  than  the  fist  (Fig.  285),       thirty-two  years  of  age; 

r»  o  \     ©  />  cure. 

and  they  grow  very  slowly.  They  usually  con- 
sist of  a  thick,  firm  capsule  of  connective  tissue  with  pavement  epi- 
thelium and  thick  contents  consisting  of  epithelial  cells  and  cholesterin. 
The  inner  surface  of  genuine  dermoid  cysts  has  the  structure  of  the 
skin.  The  contents  consist  of  epidermic  cells,  hair,  and  sometimes 
also  of  cartilage,  bone,  and  teeth. 

It  should  finally  be  mentioned  that  epithelial  cysts  of  the  neck  arise 
also  from  portions  of  the  thyroid  gland  that  have  become  separated. 

Haeckel  observed  in  the  median  line  of  the  neck  in  the  region  of  the 
hyoid  bone  a  cyst  of  the  ductus  thyreoglossus  (His) — i.  e.,  the  epithelial 
canal  that  grows  downward  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and 
represents  the  median  anlage  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Buds  grow  out 
from  this  duct  on  the  neck  which  become  differentiated  into  follicles; 
the  duct  itself  disappears,  only  its  commencement  remaining  perma- 
nently as  the  foramen  caecum  of  the  tongue.  Occasionally  portions  of 
this  duct  persist,  and  may  give  rise  to  ciliated  cysts  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  on  the  hyoid  bone,  at  the  apex  of  the  processus  pyramidalis,  or 
at  the  upper  border  of  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  On  the  other 
hand,  premature  differentiation  of  the  follicles  of  the  thyroid  gland 
may  give  rise  to  the  accessory  strumse  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  (see 
page  383). 
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The  best  treatment  of  all  the  congenital  epithelial  cysts  that  have 
been  mentioned  consists  in  their  extirpation.  Puncture  with  subse- 
quent injection  of  tincture  of  iodine  is  by  no  means  so  reliable.  In 
removing  dermoid  cysts  and  so-called  deep  atheromata,  one  must  take 
special  care  that  the  sac  is  not  ruptured  and  its  greasy  contents  dis- 
charged into  the  wound.  When  the  cyst  has  become  adherent  to  the 
large  vessels — e.  g.,  the  common  carotid  artery  or  the  internal  jugular 
vein — portions  of  its  wall  may  be  left  if  only  the  epithelial  layer  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  wall  is  removed. 

Cystic  Lymphangeioma. — Of  other  cysts  of  the  neck  which  are  not 
epithelial  in  character  I  mention,  in  the  first  place,  the  lymphangeiec- 
tasiae,  especially  the  congenital  variety  (congenital  cystic  lymphangei- 
oma, congenital  multilocular  cystoid).  The  designation  congenital  cystic 
hygroma,  at  one  time  in  use,  has  been  properly  given  up  as  incorrect. 

The  congenital  cystic  lymphangeioma  (Fig.  280)  arises,  as  the 
name  implies  and  as  has  been  shown,  especially  by  Koster,  Wegner, 
Winiwarter,  and  others,  from  dilatation,  new  formation,  and  cystic  de- 
generation of  the  lymph  vessels.    It  is  a  lobulated  tumour,  consisting 

of  numerous  cysts,  which  is  in  some  places 
firm  in  consistence  and  in  others  fluctuat- 
ing. Its  favourite  location  is  the  submax- 
illary region.  It  usually  grows  very  rap- 
idly, and  may  attain  a  considerable  size, 
spreading  over  the  face  and  the  neck  and 
into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

Less  frequently  analogous  cystic  lymph- 
angiectasias appear  later  in  life. 

The  removal  of  a  cystic  lymphangeio- 
ma in  children  is  only  possible  when  the 
tumour  is  still  small.  Total  extirpation  of 
larger  tumours  is  absolutely  impossible, 
because  the  cysts  penetrate  in  all  direc- 
tions the  different  tissues  of  the  neck.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  it  has  not  infrequently  proved  necessary  to  leave  the  extirpation 
uncompleted.  In  cases  where  removal  is  no  longer  possible,  repeated 
incisions  have  been  recommended,  to  bring  about  shrinkage  of  the 
cysts,^  and  frequent  injections  of  tincture  of  iodine,  absolute  alcohol, 
chloride  of  zinc,  etc.  Smith  has  secured  very  favourable  results  by 
drawing  a  si]k  thread  through  the  tumour,  leaving  it  for  a  few  days, 
and  removing  it  as  soon  as  suppuration  begins. 

Blood  cysts  of  the  neck  (Fig.  287)  are  very  rare.  As  regards  their 
origin,  various  forms  may  be  distinguished.    Some  of  these  blood  cysts 


Fig.  286. — Congenital  cystic  lymph 
angeioma  (Busch). 
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Fig.  287.— Blood  cyst  in  a  female  child 
eighteen  months  old  which  devel- 
oped from  the  right  subclavian  vein  ; 
the  autopsy  revealed  absence  of  the 
subclavian  vein  (Koch). 


are  malformations — that  is,  there  is  at  one  point  on  the  involved  vein 
a  large  unilocular  or  multilocular  sac  which  is  entirely  shut  off,  or  still 
communicates  with  the  vein  through  a 
small  opening.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  shown  in  Fig.  287,  the  vein  that 
is  involved  is  absent  in  part  or  alto- 
gether and  the  blood  cyst  is  found  in 
its  place. 

In  other  cases  we  have  to  do  with  a 
varicose  dilatation  at  one  point  in  the 
wall  of  the  vein,  and  the  sac,  filled 
with  blood,  either  communicates  with 
the  mother  vessel  or  it  is  completely 
shut  off.  In  a  third  class  of  cases  the 
cysts  arise  from  cavernous  angeiomata 
through  the  gradual  coalescence  of  the 
cavernous  spaces. 

All  blood  cysts  which  remain  in 
open  communication  with  the  veins — 
the  internal  jugular  or  subclavian  vein, 
for  example — have  the  characteristic  that  they  can  be  more  or  less 
completely  emptied  by  pressure,  and  that  they  increase  and  diminish 
in  size  during  respiration. 

Answering  to  their  above-mentioned  origin,  blood  cysts  are  in  some 
cases  congenital  and  in  others  they  appear  in  later  life.  Their  growth 
is  usually  slow.  In  the  completely  closed  cysts,  even,  there  is  usually 
fluid  blood  of  a  dark  or  even  black  colour. 

The  best  treatment  of  blood  cysts  is,  no  doubt,  their  extirpation 
when  it  is  possible,  with  ligation  of  the  vein,  with  which  the  cyst  still 
communicates.  I  have  three  times  successfully  extirpated  blood  cysts 
of  the  neck.  In  case  of  completely  closed  cysts  which  can  not  be 
emptied  by  compression,  puncture  could  be  tried  with  subsequent  in- 
jection of  absolute  alcohol  or  tincture  of  iodine. 

In  connection  with  blood  cysts  brief  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  angeiomata  which  appear  upon  the  neck  in  their  different  forms — 
e.  g.,  capillary  angeiomata  (telangiectasis),  extensive  varicose  venous 
tumours,  cavernous  angeiomata,  or  arterial  angeiomota  (aneurysma  race- 
mosum  or  anastomoticum).  For  particulars  concerning  these  and  their 
treatment  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  755. 

Echinococcus  Cysts. — Of  parasitic  cysts,  the  echinococcus  cyst  is  sometimes 
found  on  the  neck.  It  is  always  situated,  according  to  Eiedel,  on  the  side 
and  near  the  large  vessels,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  parasites  gain  access 
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,/ith  the  blood  to  the  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries  and  here  develop.  The 
tumours  always  lie  deep  at  first,  then  grow  toward  the  surface,  and  may 
attain  a  large  size,  causing  extensive  destruction  of  tissue.  Echmococcus 
cysts  sometimes  remain  stationary  for  a  long  time  and  then  suddenly  begin 
to  grow  again. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  echinococcus  cyst  is  assured  if  the  characteristic  hook- 
lets  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  trial  puncture. 

The  treatment  of  an  echinococcus  cyst  consists  in  a  free  incision  of  the 
sac  ami  expulsion  of  the  same  through  subsequent  suppuration,  which  should 
be  limited,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  use  of  antiseptic  dressings.  The  connec- 
tive-tissue sac  can  sometimes  be  removed  at  the  time  of  operation. 

Finally,  bursal  cysts  should  here  be  mentioned,  the  hygromata  of  the 
neck,  although  they  do  not  belong  properly  to  new  growths. 

Bursal  hygromata  of  the  neck  are  usually  small  tumours  with  serous  con- 
tents. They  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  nut  and  cause  little  or  no  discom- 
fort. The  mucous  bursas  which  most  frequently  occasion  hygromata  on  the 
neck  are  the  following :  1,  the  infrahyoid  or  thyrohyoid  bursa  between  the 
hyoid  bone  and  the  notch  in  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  2, 
the  suprahyoid  bursa  above  the  hyoid  bone  or  upon  its  upper  border ;  3,  the 
thyroid  bursa  on  the  median  projection  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  In  the 
region  of  the  hyoid  bone  the  suprahyoid  gland  also,  according  to  Zucker- 
kandl,  is  the  seat  of  analogous  cystic  growths.    This  small  gland  lies  in  the 

median  line  on  the  hyoid  bone,  or  to  one  side 
upon  the  body  of  the  same,  and  is  probably, 
judging  from  its  structure,  a  detached  portion 
of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  treatment  of  hygromata  consists  in 
opening  them  and  dissecting  them  out  as  com- 
pletely as  possible. 

Air  Tumours. — Cysts  containing  air  some- 
times occur  on  the  neck,  which  may  originate 
from  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  or  the  lung.  On 
the  larynx,  to  one  side  of  the  thyrohyoid  mem- 
brane, an  air  tumour  the  size  of  a  nut.  resulting 
from  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx, 
sometimes  occurs.  It  may  be  unilateral  or  bi- 
lateral, and  is  an  analogue  of  the  air  sacs  that 
are  found  in  the  gorilla  and  the  orang-outang. 
Madelung  observed  a  median  laryngocele  (Fig. 

Fig.  2S8.-Medir.n  laryn.-rocele  in  a    288),  resulting,  probably,  from  an  incomplete 
young  moan  of  twenty  (Made-         j.      «  .  i     r  ,  L 

lujwr  median  fistula  of  the  neck. 

Congenital  or  acquired  tracheal  hernias,  or 
tracheoceles,  are  found  over  the  trachea,  resulting  from  congenital  or  ac- 
quired defects.  Laryngoceles  and  tracheoceles  have  the  character  of  hernias — 
that  is,  they  are  due  to  a  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  a  weakened 
place  in  their  wall,  owing  to  an  increased  expiratory  pressure. 

So-called  hernias  of  the  lung  appear  upon  the  neck,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  dilatation  of  the  emphysematous  apices  of  the  lungs,  so  that  a 
tumour  the  size  of  a  pear  or  an  apple  appears  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa 
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(Cockle,  Morel-La valle).  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  hernia  of  the 
lungs,  see  §  115. 

The  subjective  symptoms  caused  by  these  air  tumours  are  usually  slight. 
Their  removal  ought  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  very  difficult,  should  the  necessity 
arise. 

§  97.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Thyroid  Gland.— Before  taking 
up  the  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland  we  shall  give  a  short  review  of  its 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  an  epithelial  gland  without  excretory  duct,  consist- 
ing of  two  lateral  lobes  united  by  an  intermediate  portion  or  isthmus.  From 
the  upper  border  of  the  isthmus  there  sometimes  springs  a  middle  lobe  of 
variable  size  which  extends  upward,  the  so-called  pyramid  or  middle  horn. 
The  isthmus  usually  lies  in  front  of  the  second  to  the  fourth  tracheal  car- 
tilage. The  two  lateral  lobes,  or  horns,  extend  upward  on  the  right  and  left, 
adjacent  to  the  large  vessels,  alongside  the  larynx  as  far  as  the  hyoid  bone 
sometimes,  and  posteriorly  as  far  as  the  oesophagus. 

The  so-called  accessory  thyroid  glands  are  of  considerable  practical  sig- 
nificance. They  are  portions  of  gland  tissue  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean,  which 
have  become  separated  from  the  main  gland  and  are  found  in  the  region 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  hyoid  bone.  From  these  detached  portions 
of  the  thyroid  gland  the  so-called  "  accessory  goitres  "  arise,  which  develop, 
as  Wolfler  in  particular  has  recently  shown,  toward  the  floor  of  the  mouth  in 
one  direction  and  down  into  the  bronchi  in  the  other.  R.  Wolf  and  Bernays 
removed  a  tumour  of  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth  which  consisted  of 
thyroid  tissue.  Deeply  seated  carcinomata  of  the  neck  may  also  have  their 
origin  in  these  accessory  thyroid  glands  (Billroth,  Madelung). 

The  thyroid  gland  lies  between  two  layers  of  fascia  which  unite  above 
and  are  attached  to  the  cricoid  cartilage.  If  one  divides  transversely  the 
insertion  of  these  layers  of  fascia  the  thyroid  gland  may  be  easily  separated 
from  the  trachea  in  its  duplicature  of  fascia,  without  haemorrhage  or  injury, 
and  pushed  downward.  This  fact  is  of  much  importance  in  the  performance 
of  tracheotomy.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  gland  is  covered,  besides,  by  the 
sterno-thyroid,  the  sterno-hyoid,  the  omo-hyoid,  and  the  inner  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscles. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  very  vascular.  It  receives  on  each  side  a  superior 
thyroid  artery  from  the  external  carotid  and  an  inferior  thyroid  artery 
from  the  thyroid  axis,  and  finally  an  inconstant  arteria  thyreoidea  ima, 
which  is  single  and  arises  sometimes  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  some- 
times from  the  innominate.  The  very  dense  network  of  veins  empties  partly 
into  the  internal  jugular  and  partly  into  the  innominate  vein. 

In  performing  operations  on  goitre  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  necessary.  Injury  to  this  nerve  causes 
paralysis  of  the  vocal  cord  on  that  side.  It  passes  on  the  right  side  around 
the  subclavian  artery  and  on  the  left  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  then 
ascends  on  the  side  of  the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus,  giving  oft"  numerous 
branches  to  both  organs.  It  usually  sends  off,  according  to  Drobnik,  three 
or  four  branches,  which  enter,  with  the  ramifications  of  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery,  the  tissue  of  the  thyroid  gland.  These  anastomose  with  the  subdivi- 
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sions  of  the  cardiac  branch  of  the  sympathetic.  Their  physiological  signifi- 
cance is  not  clear.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  most  likely  to  be  injured 
ction  with  ligation  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.    The  relation  of 
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Fiu.  289. — Relation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  to  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  ;  the  thyroid 
gland  is  retracted  to  one  side  (Wolfler) ;  the  nerve  lies  either  in  front  of,  between  or  behind 
the  branches  of  the  artery,  or  in  front  of  or  behind  the  main  trunk. 


this  artery  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  by  no  means  constant  (Drobnik, 
Kocher.  Rotter,  Wolfler).  The  nerve  lies  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the 
trunk  of  the  artery,  or  in  front  of,  between,  or  behind  its  branches.  It  is 
most  frequently  found  in  front  of  or  behind  the  two  branches  of  the  artery, 
near  the  point  of  bifurcation  (Fig.  289). 

The  sympathetic  nerve  with  numerous  branches,  and  the  middle  cervical 
ganglion,  are  in  relation  with  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  (see 
Fig.  200).  In  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  ligation  of 
this  artery,  Drobnik  advises  ligation  of  the  thyroid  axis.  The  cardiac  branch 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  lias  numerous  connections  with  the  recurrent  la- 
ryngeal nerve. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  thyroid  gland 
we  are  especially  indebted  to  the  careful  investigations  of  Wolfler  (Ueber  die 
Entwickelung  und  den  Bau  der  Schilddruse,  etc.,  Berlin,  Gr.  Reimer,  1880). 
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I  nfortunately,  we  have  not  space  here  to  take  up  these  questions  in  detail. 
In  the  fully  developed  gland  a  cortical  and  a  medullary  substance  are  dis 
languished.  The  -•land  usually  diminishes  in  size  in  Later  life,  and  the  gland 
vesicles  very  often  degenerate.  The  size  of  the  gland  is  very  variable.  Its 
average  weight  is  from  about  thirty  to  seventy  grammes.  It  is  generally 
Larger  in  infants  than  in  adults,  and  it  is  also  larger,  as  a  rule,  in  women 
than  in  men. 

The  most  important  pathological  change  consists  in  an  enlargement  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  gland,  which  is  called  o-0itre  or  struma. 

The  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  still  obscure.  It  probably  stands  in 
some  relation  to  the  spleen,  regulates  the  blood  supply  of  the  head,  especially 
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Fia.  290. — Relation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  aud  its  branches  to  the  interior  thvroid  artery, 
and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  with  reference  to  ligation  of  the  inferior  thyroid  (t)robnik). 

M.  sc.  a.  Scalenus  anticus  muscle. 
N.  phr.  Phrenic  nerve. 
V.  v.  Vertebral  vein. 
A.  v.  Vertebral  artery. 
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A.  c.  asc.  Ascending  cervical  artery. 

A.  c.  s.  Supei-ficial  cervical  artery. 
A.  th.  i.  Interior  thyroid  artery. 
M.  s.  Sympathetic  nerve. 
G.  c.  m.  s.  Middle  cervical  ganglion. 
G.  c.  i.  s.  Inferior  cervical  ganglion, 
r.  c.  I.  First  cardiac  branch. 
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the  brain,  and  has  important  secretory  properties,  assisting  above  all  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  blood.  Complete  removal  of  the  gland  causes, 
as  Horsley  and  others  also  showed  by  experiments  upon  animals  (monkeys), 
an  accumulation  of  mucin  in  the  body  (myxcedema),  together  with  anomalies 
in  nutrition,  and  peculiar  cerebral  disturbances,  especially  idiocy  and  cretin- 
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ism  (Kocher).  Myxcedema,  and  particularly  idiocy  and  cretinism,  have  also 
been  observed  in  goitre  as  the  result  of  extensive  parenchymatous  degenera- 
tion. One  important  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  probably  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  mucin  in  the  body  or  to  convert  mucigenous  substances 
into  those  that  are  harmless  (see  page  578,  Myxcedema  and  Cachexia  Thyreo- 
priva). 

One  observes,  after  complete  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  man,  a 
peculiar  cachexia  which  has  a  chronic  course — so-called  cachexia  thyreopriva 
(Kocher),  or  myxcedema.  It  usually  results  fatally  in  a  few  years.  Tetany 
is  also  occasionally  observed  after  complete  extirpation  of  the  gland  (see  par- 
ticulars concerning  cachexia  thyreopriva,  myxcedema,  and  tetany,  pages  578, 
57i>).  Removal  of  the  entire  gland  in  man  is  therefore  altogether  inad- 
missible. 

The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  with  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
exophthalmos,  in  connection  with  exophthalmic  goitre  (Basedow's  disease),  is 
very  striking.  This  affection  probably  depends  upon  a  simultaneous  irrita- 
tion of  the  accelerator  nerves  of  the  heart,  of  the  sympathetic  fibres  which 
supply  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres  in  the  back  part  of  the  orbit  and  in  the 
lids,  and  of  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vessels  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Base- 
dow's disease  may  be  due  to  an  intoxication  of  the  system  from  morbid 
activity  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Permanent  cure  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
after  the  removal  of  the  part  of  the  gland  that  has  undergone  goitrous  degen- 
eration. According  to  R.  Stierlin,  of  twenty-nine  cases  thus  far  reported, 
twenty-two  were  very  much  improved  by  extirpation  of  the  goitre.  Accord- 
ing to  Determayer,  among  thirty  cases  in  which  thyroidectomy  was  per- 
formed, no  result  was  observed  in  three  cases,  while  in  the  other  twenty-six 
improvement  or  recovery  followed.  According  to  Freiberg,  among  thirty- 
one  cases  of  genuine  Basedow's  disease,  sixteen  were  cured  by  thyroidectomy. 
Eronlem  saw  considerable  improvement  result  in  eight  cases  from  thyroid- 
ectomy. Of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  that  were  cured  or 
improved  by  the  operation  were  the  tachycardia,  the  tremor,  the  psychic  ex- 
citability, the  insomnia,  and  of  course  the  goitre.  The  exophthalmos,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  improved.  Marked  improvement  or  complete  recovery 
has  also  been  secured  by  ligation  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  gland  and  by 
removing  a  portion  of  the  hypertrophic  inferior  turbinated  bone.  At  all 
events,  the  surgical  treatment  of  exophthalmic  goitre  deserves  most  careful 
consideration. 

One  should,  however,  study  each  case  by  itself,  since  it  can  not  be  said 
with  certainty  at  the  present  time  that  thyroidectomy  is  adapted  to  every 
case.  The  operative  treatment  should  serve  merely  to  remedy  the  threaten- 
ing symptoms  due  to  the  presence  of  the  thyroid  tumour,  while  our  principal 
therapeutic  measures  are  dietetic  and  hygienic.  (For  thyroid  feeding  see  pa°-e 
570.)  In  determining  the  indications  for  an  operation  in  Basedow's  disease, 
the  possibility  of  a  condition  designated  by  Paltauf  "status  thymicus" 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  is  characterized  by  persistence  or 
hyperplasia  of  the  thymus  gland,  enlargement  of  the  lymphoid  structures 
(lymph  glands,  tonsils,  lymph  follicles  of  the  intestine  and  tongue,  and  the 
spleen),  by  a  red  medulla  in  the  long,  hollow  bones,  smallness  of  the  arterial 
system,  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  thinning  of  the  blood.    This  status  thym- 
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icus  causes  a  diminution  in  the  resisting  power  of  the  body,  and  many  cases 
of  sudden  death  may  be  traced  to  it. 

§  98.  Diseases  of  the  Thyroid  Gland. — We  have  already  spoken  briefly 
of  injuries  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  §  88.  Haemorrhage  and  arrest  of  the 
same  in  accordance  with  general  rules  are  here  of  chief  importance. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  thyroid  gland,  acute  thyroiditis — apart 
from  that  which  follows  injuries — occurs  rarely  in  the  healthy  gland. 
Inflammation  of  an  enlarged  gland,  or  strumitis,  is  more  frequent  (see 
page  574).  Idiopathic,  non-traumatic  inflammation  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, metastatic,  resulting  from  infection  by  microbes  which  have 
reached  the  gland  by  means  of  the  circulation  from  some  focus  of  dis- 
ease. It  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  a  complication  of  some 
infectious  disease — e.  g.,  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  erysipelas,  diphtheria, 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  acute  exanthemata,  puerperal  infection, 
typhoid  fever,  or  other  infectious  diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
(dysentery,  cholera),  etc.  In  other  cases  it  is  to  be  explained  as  an  in- 
flammation in  continuity — that  is,  it  results  from  the  spreading  of  a 
lymphangitis  or  lymphadenitis.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  Kocher 
and  Tavel  for  their  investigations  concerning  the  etiology  of  acute 
strumitis.  Kocher  was  the  first  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  affec- 
tion may  arise  from  the  entrance  of  microbes  from  the  digestive  tract. 
Tavel  and  Brunner,  in  fact,  found  the  Bacillus  coli  communis  in  acute 
suppurative  strumitis.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  mi- 
crobes that  are  found  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Temporary  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland  frequently  occurs  during  menstruation  and  in 
lying-in  women.  Acute  inflammation  is  characterized  by  painful  swell- 
ing of  the  gland,  and  it  often  goes  on  to. suppuration  or  the  formation 
of  gangrenous  areas,  with  a  breaking  through  and  burrowing  of  pus  in 
the  surrounding  tissues.  A  fatal  termination  may  follow  from  general 
intoxication,  from  pyaemia  or  sepsis,  from  suppurative  mediastinitis, 
from  the  discharge  of  pus  into  the  trachea,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  at  first 
antiphlogistic  (ice,  etc.).  In  case  of  suppuration,  one  must  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  make  an  incision  for  the  discharge  of  the  pus  and  treat 
the  wound  antiseptically.  In  case  of  deeply  seated  abscesses  which  are 
not  easily  accessible,  aspiration  of  the  pus  with  subsequent  injection  of 
carbolic  acid  is  to  be  recommended  (Kocher).  Patients  suffering  from 
acute  inflammation  of  the  gland  must  always  be  carefully  watched,  so 
that  tracheotomy  may  be  promptly  performed  in  case  of  danger  from 
suffocation. 

Among  pathological  changes  in  the  thyroid  gland,  its  hypertrophy 
—so-called  goitre  or  struma— is  especially  important. 
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Fig.  291. — Cystic  goitre  in  u  woman  forty  years  of  age;  extirpa- 
tion ;  recovery  (Koeliert. 


Goitre.— &oitre,  which  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  local  hut  as  a  con- 
stitutional affection,  is  due  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  to 

hypertrophy  of  the 
epithelial  elements 
—in  other  words,  it  is 
an  adenoma.  These 
adenomatous  or  fol- 
licular goitres  very 
often  undergo  subse- 
quent retrogressive 
changes,  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  cystic 
or  colloid  (gelati- 
nous) degeneration. 
In  other  cases  the 
hypertrophy  affects 
particularly  the  con- 
nective tissue  or  the 
vessels.  Three  prin- 
cipal forms  of  goitre  may  thus  be  distinguished  :  (1)  adenomatous  or 
follicular  (epithelial)  goitre,  (2)  "fibrous  goitre,  and  (3)  vascular  goitre. 
Between  these  single  varieties  there  are  numerous  transition  forms. 

From  a  clinical  and  anatomical  standpoint  we  distinguish  further 
benign  and  malignant  goitres.  The  latter  are  the  carcinoma  and  the 
sarcoma. 

The  size  of  goitres  varies  all  the  way  from  a  circumscribed  or  more 
diffuse,  easily  recognisable  fulness  of  the  neck  to  a  large  tumour,  such 
as  is  represented,  for  example,  in  Fig.  291. 

Goitre  is  sometimes  congenital. 

We  are  especially  indebted  to  Wolfler  for  his  very  thorough  account — 
fuller  than  any  that  we  before  possessed— of  the  development  and  structure 
of  goitre,  and  more  recently  to  Hitzig  in  particular. 

Benign  goitres  are,  according  to  Wolfler,  in  part  simple  hypertrophies 
and  in  part  adenomata.  The  hypertrophy  results,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  from  an  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  normal  vesicles, 
just  as  in  normal  growth.  The  adenoma,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  epithelial 
new  growth  which  is  developed  from  embryonic,  abnormally  vascularized 
glandular  tissue,  and  it  either  remains  such  or  is  transformed  into  tissue  that 
has  a  normal  appearance.  These  adenomata  sometimes  reach  a  large  size. 
They  are  apparently  non-malignant,  but  may  form  metastases  and  frequently 
recur.  In  addition  to  these,  W61  Her  also  describes  foetal  adenomata,  which 
contain  almost  exclusively  small  spherical  and  oval  clusters  of  cells  and  solid 
columns  of  cells.  They  consist  of  unorganized  embryonic  cell  material 
which,  in  the  further  growth  of  the  tumours,  passes  through  all  those 
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changes  that  are  observed  in  bhe  developing jik^MUH-UUi*  I -t hyV.^fl1- 

gland. 

The  pure  hypertrophy  described  by  Wolfler  and  the  two  principal  forms 
of  adenomata  are  generally  classed  together,  after  Virchow,  as  struma  hyper- 
plastics follicularis  seu  parenchymatosa. 

Simple  hypertrophy  and  adenomata  may  form  circumscribed  nodules  or 
involve  a  lobe  or  the  entire  thyroid  gland.  This  distinction,  briefly  expressed 
as  one  between  diffuse  and  nodular  hypertrophy,  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance from  a  clinical  and  therapeutic  point  of  view,  whether  we  have  to  do 
with  a  pure  hypertrophy  in  Wolfler's  sense  or  with  adenomata. 

In  rare  cases,  congenital  enlargements  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  its  whole 
circumference  have  been  observed  in  infants  (Fig.  292,  after  Kaufmann). 
B.  Crede  saw  a  goitre  of  this  sort  in  a  boy  fourteen  years  old. 

Very  frequently  a  large  amount  of  colloid  is  formed  in  the  interior  of  the 
vesicles,  giving  rise  to  a  colloid  goitre.  The  extent  of  this  colloid  transfor- 
mation is  very  variable.  In  the  most  marked  cases  enlarged  vesicles  are 
found  whic  h  arc  only  separated  from  one  another  by  thin  partitions  of  con- 
nective tissue.  There  are  almost  always  vesicles  present,  however,  that  are 
still  free  from  colloid  and  solid  clusters 
of  cells  (Wolfler's  interlobular  adeno- 
ma). Wolfler  distinguishes  two  forms 
of  colloid  goitre  :  (1)  As  the  more  fre- 
quent form,  this  interlobular  adenoma 
that  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  (2) 
the  cysto-adenoma,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  large  cystlike  cavities,  whose 
contents  consist  partly  of  colloid  and 
partly  of  an  albuminous  fluid,  with  cells 
that  have  undergone  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  become  desquamated.  Cysto- 
adenomata  are  again  divided,  accord- 
ing to  Wolfler,  into  two  forms:  the  interlobular  cysto-adenoma,  which  is 
characterized  by  the  new  formation  of  round  epithelial  cells  in  the  interlobu- 
lar spaces  between  the  cysts  ;  and  the  papillary  cysto-adenoma,  which  arises 
in  the  interlobular  tissue  from  proliferation  of  the  lining  epithelium  of  the 
vesicles  and  from  new  growth  of  connective  tissue. 

Wolfler's  myxomatous  adenoma  consists  of  a  reticulum  which  is  hyaline 
and  structureless  and  which  often  undergoes  more  or  less  fibrous  degenera- 
tion, appears  indurated  i >r  calcified,  and  is  permeated  with  scattered  clusters 
of  gland  cells  of  different  size. 

The  other  most  important  forms  are  the  vascular  and  the  fibrous  goitre. 

Vascular  goitre  (struma  vasculosa)  is  characterized  by  proliferation  of  the 
vessels,  either  capillaries,  veins,  or  arteries.  Such  a  goitre  has  frequently  the 
appearance  of  a  telangeiectasis  or  cavernous  angeioma.  Cysts  may  arise 
later  from  haemorrhages  and  subsequent  necrosis. 

Proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  may  take  place,  likewise  resulting 
from  haemorrhages  and  softening  of  the  tissue,  and  a  fibrous  goitre  is  thus 
formed  (struma  fibrosa).  Hyaline  degeneration  of  this  form  of  struma  not 
infrequently  follows.    Calcification  is  sometimes  observed,  and  in  rare  cases 
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ossification  (Liicke).  Amyloid  degeneration  affects  the  vessels  chiefly,  but  a 
local  amyloid  growth  is  sometimes  found,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  waxy 
nodules  (amyloid  goitre). 

The  above-described  changes  are  combined  in  goitrous  tumours  in  many 
different  ways,  and  the  appearance  of  goitres  on  section  is  therefore  often 
very  varied. 

The  condition  of  the  capsule  is  of  especial  importance,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  operative  treatment  of  goitre.  A  distinction  is  to  be 
made  in  the  first  place  between  the  capsule  of  the  gland  proper  and  the 
fascial  covering  of  the  goitre.  It  is  also  important  to  know  that,  by  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  the  gland  tissue  of  the  cortical  substance, 
numerous  layers  of  connective  tissue  are  formed  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  capsules  of  the  goitre. 

Of  malignant  tumours  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  malignant  adenoma  is 
first  to  be  mentioned,  which  resembles  the  benign  form  in  its  structure,  but 
in  its  growth  and  course  shows  a  decidedly  malignant  character.  It  is  usually 
a  transition  form  between  adenoma  and  carcinoma. 

Carcinomata  appear  in  the  thyroid  gland,  according  to  Wolfler,  in  three 
forms  :  (1)  Alveolar  carcinoma  (scirrhus,  medullary  carcinoma),  (2)  epitheli- 
oma with  cylindrical  cells,  and  (3)  epithelioma  with  pavement  cells.  The 
origin  of  the  last  form  is  explained,  perhaps,  by  supposing  that  in  connection 
with  the  normal  closure  of  the  branchial  arches  portions  of  the  epidermis  are 
included  within  the  gland  at  the  same  time  (branch iogenic  carcinoma  of  the 
thyroid  gland). 

The  sarcoma,  like  the  carcinoma,  is  most  likely  to  develop  when  a  goitre 
already  exists.  The  various  forms  of  sarcoma  have  been  found  in  the  thy- 
roid gland,  especially  round-celled,  spindle-celled,  giant-celled  sarcomata, 
angeiosarcomata  with  striated  muscular  fibres  (Wolfler),  and  alveolar  sarco- 
mata. They  are  mostly  nodular  tumours,  which  usually  involve  only  a  por- 
tion, rarely  the  whole,  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

From  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  metastases  one  can  draw  no 
conclusion  as  to  the  structure  of  the  primary  tumour,  which,  as  we  stated 
above,  may  vary  considerably. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  thyroid  gland  seems,  according  to  Wolfler,  to  occur 
only  secondarily  and  to  be  comparatively  rare.  P.  Bruns  has  given  a  de- 
tailed description  of  tuberculosis  of  the  thyroid  gland,  basing  his  observa- 
tions on  a  tubercular  goitre  that  came  under  his  own  observation.  It  is  most 
commonly  observed  in  general  miliary  tuberculosis  as  miliary  tuberculosis 
of  the  thyroid  gland  (Cohnheim,  E.  Frankel,  Weigert).  The  second  form, 
with  the  formation  of  large  tubercular  nodules  or  caseous  foci  (Virchow' 
Chiari,  F.  Frankel,  P.  Bruns),  is  much  less  frequent.  It  is  always  a  second- 
ary affection.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  thyroid  gland  has  thus  far  been 
described  only  in  one  (doubtful)  case  by  Weigert.  Gummata  of  the  thyroid 
gland— i.  e.,  syphilitic  goitres— have  been  repeatedly  observed. 

Echinococcus  cysts  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Accord- 
ing to  Zoege-Manteuffel,  eight  cases  are  to  be  found  in  literature.  Of  these 
patients,  three  died  from  perforation  of  the  trachea.  In  most  of  these  cases 
the  correct  diagnosis  could  not  be  made. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  accessory  goitre  is  developed  independently  of 
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the  thyroid  gland  in  detached  portions  of  it.  It  is  either  not  connected 
with  the  gland  at  all  or  only  by  means  of  the  vessels  or  connective  tissue. 
These  accessory  thyroid  glands  sometimes  become  the  seat  of  carcinomata, 
sarcomata,  and  other  tumours,  as  has  already  been  stated  (see  above,  page  55G). 

But  little  light  has  as  yet  been  thrown  upon  the  etiology  of  sim- 
ple goitre.  We  only  know  that  the  disease  is  associated  with  certain 
localities.  In  level  districts  it  is  rare.  It  is  especially  common  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  where  there  are  valleys  in  which  inhab- 
itants free  from  goitre  are  the  exception.  The  cause  of  the  affection 
has  been  sought  in  some  special  peculiarity  of  the  soil  or  the  drinking 
water.  The  presence  of  magnesite  in  the  former  or  the  lack  of  iodine 
in  the  latter  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease;. 
Goitre  is  endemic,  according  to  Bircher  and  Kocher,  in  a  certain  dis- 
trict of  the  canton  of  Berne,  while  the  regions  where  Jura  lime  is 
found  may  be  designated  in  general  as  free  from  the  disease.  Vege- 
table pollution  of  the  soil  seems,  according  to  Kocher,  particularly  to 
favour  the  development  of  the  disease  by  changing  the  quality  of  the 
drinking  water.  This  explains  the  fact  that  in  districts  where  goitre  is 
endemic  certain  springs  are  designated  as  "  goitre  springs  "  and  others 
as  "  antigoitre  springs."  Certain  families  which  get  their  drinking 
water  from  so-called  antigoitre  springs  are  not  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease. Tavel  found  in  non -goitrous  waters  exceptionally  few  micro-or- 
ganisms. If  goitre-producing  water  is  injected  into  rabbits,  swelling 
of  the  thyroid  gland  takes  place. 

The  air  and  social  conditions  have  also  been  held  responsible  for 
the  disease.  It  is  of  interest  that  in  those  districts  especially  where 
goitre  is  endemic,  epidemics  of  the  disease  sometimes  occur — e.  g.,  in 
garrisons  and  boarding  schools — which  develop  in  a  very  acute  form, 
and  may  then  disappear  just  as  quickly. 

An  important  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease  may  be  looked  for 
in  all  those  conditions  which  lead  to  temporary  or  more  permanent 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  as  the  result  of  increased  afflux  or 
diminished  efflux  of  blood.  In  this  way  especially  mountain-climb- 
ing, the  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  frequent  shouting,  pregnancy,  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  lungs,  infectious  influences,  etc.,  have  their  effect. 
Exophthalmic  goitre  (see  page  556)  is  also  mainly  the  result  of  congest- 
ive hyperemia  due  to  a  peculiar  vascular  neurosis,  probably  of  the 
sympathetic.  Struma  in  goitre  districts  is  much  more  frequent  among 
women  than  among  men.  One  often  finds  a  swelling  of  the  thyroid 
gland  in  young  girls  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

Goitre  seems  also  to  be  hereditary,  and  to  be  transmitted  usually  by 
the  mother. 
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The  final  cause  of  goitre  is  probably  a  miasma,  which  perhaps  pro- 
duces its  effect  by  means  of  micro-organisms  that  enter  the  organism 
chiefly  with  the  water  that  is  drunk  and  produce,  above  all,  hyper- 
ssmie  conditions  in  the  thyroid  gland.  No  particular  microbe,  how- 
has  as  yet  been  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  the  affection. 
Deaf-mutism  and  idiocy  (cretinism)  also  occur  frequently  in  goitre 
districts.  They  are  observed  either  by  themselves  or  combined  with 
Endemic  cretinism  and  goitre  are  no  doubt  to  be  traced  to 
similar  causes  (see  also  page  578).  Goitre  is 
in  general  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  local  but  as 
a  constitutional  disease. 

The  symptoms  and  the  course  of  a  struma 
depend,  naturally,  upon  its  size,  and  partly 
upon  its  anatomical  structure. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  caused  chiefly 
by  pressure  upon  the  neighbouring  organs, 
especially  upon  the  vessels,  the  nerves,  the 
trachea,  and  the  oesophagus. 

Owing  to  pressure  upon  the  vessels,  espe- 
cially upon  the  internal  jugular  vein,  symp- 
toms of  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  head 
result  which,  in  case  of  large  goitres,  may  be- 
come extreme  as  soon  as  the  patient  makes 
any  exertion.  In  general,  however,  the  large 
vessels  escape  pressure  in  part  by  being  dis- 
placed to  one  side. 

Disturbances  of  the  heart's  action  and  the 
innervation  of  the  larynx  may  ensue  from 
pressure  upon  the  pneumogastric  and  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerves,  especially  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  goitre  has  grown  downward  be- 
hind the  sternum.    Increase  in  the  frequency 
of  the  heart  contractions  may  result  from  press- 
ure upon  both  pneumogastric  nerves.    Pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve  causes,  not  infrequently,  unilateral  or  bilateral  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx.    The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  as  is  well 
known,  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  with  the  exception  of  the 
crico-thyroid,  which  is  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal.    Life  is 
chiefly  endangered  by  paralysis  of  the  dilator  of  the  glottis,  the  poste- 
rior crico-arytenoid  muscle.    Unilateral  paralysis  of  this  muscle  causes 
dyspnoea ;  bilateral  paralysis,  immediate  asphyxia  from  closure  of  the 
glottis  (see  also  §  105,  page  C>14). 


Fig.  293.— Marked  compression 
and  membranous  softening 
of  the  trachea  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fourth  upper  tracheal 
cartilage  due  to  pressure  of 
a  goitre;  the  trachea  is  di- 
lated below  the  stenosis 
(Demrae). 
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Other  functional  changes  resulting  from  pressure  upon  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve  are  disturbances  of  speech  (hoarseness,  aphonia 
etc.). 

The  respiratory  disturbances  ("goitre  asthma")  depend  in  part 
upon  this  compression  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  especially 
upon  pressure  on  the  trachea.  The  latter  is  nar- 
rowed by  pressure  and  undergoes  membranous 
softening  (Fig.  293).  The  trachea  is  often  pushed 
to  one  side  and  constricted  by  a  unilateral  goitre, 
sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  is  represented  in 
294.    In  other 


Fig. 

cases  it  is  compressed 
from  two  or  from 
three  sides  or  from 
in  front  against  the 
vertebral  column. 
This  pressure  is  par- 
ticularly dangerous 
in  case  of  a  goitre 
behind  the  sternum. 


Fig.  294. — Lateral  displacement  of 
the  trachea  brought  about  by 
a  goitre  (Liicke). 


Fig.  295. — Intrathoracic  and 
retrotracheal  goitre  (Kron- 
lein). 


which,  being  crowd- 
ed in  between  the 
sternum  and  the 
vertebral  column, 
presses  the  trachea 
and  the  oesophagus 
against  the  latter. 
Death  then  frequently  ensues  from  acute  asphyxia,  due,  perhaps,  to 
inflammatory  swelling,  or  from  gradually  increasing,  chronic  carbonic- 
acid  poisoning.  In  rare  instances  a  goitre  grows  in  behind  the  trachea, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  struma  intrathoraciea  retrotrachealis 
observed  by  Kronlein,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  295. 

The  tracheal  rings,  as  was  said  above,  may  disappear,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  from  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration  in  consequence  of 
continued  pressure  upon  the  trachea,  so  that,  as  Rose  in  particular  has 
stated,  the  rigid  cartilaginous  tube  may  become  a  more  or  less  mem- 
branous one.  Such  patients  may  die  suddenly  from  asphyxia  when  the 
position  of  the  head  is  changed  in  their  sleep  or  during  chloroform 
anaesthesia.  Asphyxia  is  conditioned  in  these  cases  upon  a  sudden 
stenosis  of  the  softened  trachea.  I  believe  with  Kronlein  that  death 
from  goitre  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  due  to  asphyxia  caused  by 
a  sudden  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  goitre  against  the  softened 
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tracheal  wall  resulting  in  a  complete  occlusion  of  the  already  narrowed 
lumen  of  the  trachea.  Death  is  usually  preceded  by  acute  attack^  of 
suffocation,  which  occur  especially  during  the  night.  This  increase  in 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  goitre  may  be  caused  by  a  displacement  of 
the  latter,  resulting  in  incarceration,  or  by  an  involuntary  forcible  change 
in  the  breathing  mechanism  due  to  an  uncomfortable  position  in  bed,  or 
to  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  trachea  during  sleep,  etc.  This 
forced  breathing  brings  into  action  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration 
(sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid),  and  the  greater  the  dyspnoea  the 
stronger  the  contraction  of  these  muscles,  and  hence  the  more  energetic 
the  compression  of  the  trachea  (Kronlein).  This  explains  the  hyper- 
trophy of  these  muscles  in  chronic  dyspnoea  from  goitre.  In  other 
cases  death  from  goitre  results  more  from  disturbed  heart  action  and 
from  interference  with  respiration  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  pressure 
of  the  tumour  upon  the  pneumogastric  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves 
(paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  Wolfler,  Krause,  and  others). 

Dysphagia  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  oesophagus  occurs 
only  exceptionally,  and  is  most  common  in  those  rare  cases  of  retro- 
pharyngeal or  retrotracheal  goitre,  which  may  also  develop  from 
aberrant  lobules  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  been 
observed  by  Czerny,  Kocher,  Wolfler,  and  Kronlein  (Fig.  295).  Dif- 
ficulties in  swallowing  are  most  common  in  malignant  goitres. 

The  further  course  of  the  disease  is  variable.  The  goitre  some- 
times grows  more  and  sometimes  less  rapidly.  It  not  infrequently  re- 
mains stationary,  or  diminishes  in  consequence  of  the  above-described 
forms  of  degeneration.  Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  some 
goitres  develop  very  acutely  and  disappear  just  as  suddenly. 

The  so-called  "  wandering  goitre  "  (Wolfler)  is  of  special  clinical 
interest.  These  goitres  are  movable  to  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  they 
lie  now  in  their  normal  place— e.  g.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  tracheal 
rings— and  again  are  drawn  down  during  inspiration  behind  the  ster- 
num or  behind  the  right  clavicle  into  the  right  or  left  mediastinum  and 
then  occasion  attacks  of  suffocation  and  disturbances  in  the  circulation 
from  pressure  upon  the  trachea  and  the  large  vessels.  In  such  cases 
there  is  sometimes  also  striking  mobility  of  the  trachea  and  the  larynx 
in  a  direction  from  above  downward  (Wolfler).  Wolfler  distinguishes 
this  wandering  goitre  from  the  so-called  goitre  plongeant  which  Is  situ- 
ated behind  the  sternum  and  the  clavicle,  and,  as  a  result  of  its  own 
mobility,  is  drawn  deeper  down  during  inspiration  and  appears  again 
during  expiration. 

Acute  inflammation  in  a  goitre  (acute  strumitis)  sometimes  occurs, 
and  is  mainly  metastatic,  being  due  to  infection  by  microbes  which  are 
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carried  to  the  gland  by  way  of  the  circulation  from  some  focus  or  i 
the  course  of  some  infectious  disease.  There  is  acute  swelling  of  the 
g<  Aire  with  hyperemia  of  the  skin,  or,  it  may  be,  suppuration  and  slough- 
ing. The  interference  with  respiration  which  acute  strumitis  brings 
about  may  be  of  an  alarming  character. 

Injuries  to  goitres  are  especially  to  be  feared  on  account  of  hemor- 
rhage.   Extensive  suppuration  may  also  result  from  open  wounds. 

Malignant  tumours,  such  as  malignant  adenoma,  carcinoma,  and 
sarcoma,  seldom  develop  in  the  normal  thyroid  gland,  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  only  when  it  is  the  seat  of  a  goitre.  Hinterstoisser  made 
a  careful  examination  of  fifty  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  found  that  the  medullary  carcinoma  was  the  most  frequent,  then 
the  adeno-carcinoma,  and  finally  the  scir- 
rhus,  which  was  the  least  frequent.  The 
malignant  tumours  soon  become  adherent 
to  the  adjacent  parts,  increase  rapidly  in 
size,  and  cause  secondary  tumours  in  the 
neighbouring  glands  and  metastases  in  the 
internal  organs  (Fig.  296)  and  in  the 
bones.  The  metastases  in  carcinoma  of  the 
thyroid  gland  are  not  carried,  as  ordinari- 
ly, by  way  of  the  lymph  channels,  but,  as 
in  sarcoma,  mainly  by  means  of  the  blood- 
vessels, which  are  more  frequently  per- 
forated. The  metastases  in  the  bones 
grow  slowly,  resemble  microscopically  the 
primary  tumours  or  the  normal  tissue  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  often  remain  solitary, 
and  should  therefore  be  extirpated  in  case, 
for  example,  of  metastatic  adenomata. 
Such  metastases  in  the  bone  may  perform 
the  normal  functions  of  the  absent  thyroid 
gland,  as  in  a  case  observed  by  Eiselsberg. 
goitre  in  a  person  beyond  middle  life  and  the  appearance  of  adhesions, 
secondary  tumours,  or  metastases,  are  therefore  strong  indications  of 
the  development  of  a  malignant  tumour.  In  consequence  of  adhesions 
and  secondary  tumours  in  the  glands  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
difficulties  in  swallowing  are  also  usually  observed  in  addition  to  the 
respiratory  disturbances.  This  symptom  is,  as  we  have  seen,  less  com- 
mon in  non-malignant  goitres. 

Primary  as  well  as  metastatic  malignant  new  growths  in  an  other- 
wise normal  thyroid  gland  are,  as  has  been  said,  less  frequent.  We 


Fig.  296.— Carcinoma  of  the  thyroid 
gland  in  a  man  of  fifty  :  a,  pri- 
mary tumour;  secondary  tu- 
mours of  the  glands ;  c,  secondary 
tumour  of  the  clavicle  ;  d,  second- 
ary tumourof  the  scapula  (Lucke.) 


Sudden,  rapid  growth  of  a 
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have  already  mentioned  (pages  556  and  562)  that  deeply  seated  malig- 
nant tumours  of  the  neck,  carcinomata  particularly,  may  originate  in 
accessory  thyroid  glands.  In  the  metastases  .of  malignant  goitrous 
tumours  the  structure  of  the  normal  thyroid  gland  is  occasionally  in 
part  reproduced  (J.  Kramer). 

§  99.  The  Treatment  of  Goitre  depends  in  part  upon  its  character, 
and  one  should  therefore  in  each  case  inform  himself  carefully  as  to  the 
probable  structure  of  the  tumour. 

The  treatment  of  simple  goitre  is  partly  medical,  but  the  most  ef- 
fectual is  the  operative. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  goitre,  especially  the  parenchymatous  (follicular) 
form,  the  administration  of  iodine  internally  is  sometimes  beneficial  if  con- 
tinued for  weeks  or  months.  It  is  best  to  give  one  or  two  drops  of  pure  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  in  water  daily.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  by  no  means  so 
sure.  I  have  never  seen  favourable  results  from  the  external  application  of 
tincture  of  iodine.  Temporary  diminution  may  also  be  secured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  by  means  of  an  ice  coil. 

The  administration  of  fresh  raw  thyroid  glands  of  sheep  or  calves  (one  or 
two  a  week  or  two  to  five  grammes  a  day  aseptically  prepared,  chopped  fine, 
and  spread  on  bread  with  salt  and  pepper)  or  the  administration  of  thyroid- 
gland  tablets  are  far  preferable  to  the  iodine  preparations  taken  internally. 
By  these  means  goitres  may  be  diminished  in  size  very  materially,  and  even 
made  to  disappear  altogether  (Bruns,  Reinhold,  author). 

In  parenchymatous  goitre  injections  of  from  a  half  to  one  gramme  of  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  (Liicke)  or  absolute  alcohol  (Schwalbe)  have  been  frequently 
recommended.  I  formerly  preferred  to  use  a  mixture  of  tincture  of  iodine 
and  absolute  alcohol  in  equal  parts.  Mosetig-Moorhof  speaks  highly  of  the 
effect  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  iodoform,  five  parts  ether,  and  nine  parts  olive 
oil,  or  iodoform  one  gramme  to  ether  and  olive  oil  each  seven  grammes.  In- 
jections of  from  one  to  four  grammes  of  the  solution  are  made  at  intervals  of 
from  three  to  eight  days. 

These  injections  must  be  made  under  aseptic  precautions,  in  order  that  sup- 
puration may  be  avoided,  and  the  patient  should  lie  down  at  the  time,  as 
fainting  attacks  frequently  occur.  After  disinfecting  the  field  of  operation 
with  ether  and  l-to-1,000  bichlorjde,  the  aseptic  needle  of  an  empty  sterilized 
hypodermic  syringe  is  introduced  perpendicularly  into  the  goitre.  The  ves- 
sels that  are  visible  from  the  outside  are  avoided  of  course,  as  well  as  the 
places  where  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck  and  the  vessels  of  the  thyroid  gland 
are  located.  One  convinces  himself  whether  or  not  the  needle  has  entered  a 
blood-vessel  by  drawing  the  piston  of  the  syringe.  If  blood  is  aspirated,  an- 
other place  must  be  chosen.  If  cystic  fluid  is  drawn,  one  removes  as  much  of 
it  as  possible  and  then  injects  half  a  syringe  of  pure  tincture  of  iodine  or  a 
syringeful  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  absolute  alcohol  in  equal  parts.  The 
injections  are  continued  for  a  long  time  at  intervals  of  several  days,  a  new 
place  for  making  the  puncture  being  selected  each  time.  In  cases  of  sub- 
sternal goitre  one  can  sometimes  facilitate  the  injections  by  making  the  pa- 
tient cough.    After  the  injection  the  puncture  opening  is  closed  with  iodo- 
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form  collodion  if  necessary.  If  there  is  much  reaction,  ice  is  applied  and  the 
patient  is  kept  in  bed.  The  injections  may  result  in  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  goitre  or  in  complete  recovery.  Success  sometimes  results  from  the 
treatment  very  quickly,  and  sometimes  only  after  a  longer  period. 

Injections  are  usually  without  effect  in  all  cases  of  colloid  and  fibrous 
goitre.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  the  parenchymatous  or  follicular  form 
of  the  disease.  These  injections,  which  are  not  so  free  from  danger  as  many 
believe,  are  now  less  generally  used  than  was  at  one  time  the  case.  Such  ex- 
cellent results  are  now  secured  by  operation  that  Wolfier  is  quite  right  in  say 
ing  that  surgeons  of  the  present  time  have  more  confidence  in  using  their 
knife  and  their  fingers  than  in  working  in  the  dark  with  the  point  of  a  hypo- 
dermic needle. 

Evacuation  of  the  cysts  by  puncture,  followed  by  the  injection  of  iodine 
to  bring  about  obliteration  of  the  same,  is  much  less  frequently  resorted  to 
than  formerly.  Superficial  cysts  with  smooth,  thin  walls  are  especially  suited 
for  this  treatment.  The  puncture  is  made  with  a  stout  hollow  needle  and  the 
contents,  a  viscous  fluid  usually,  are  then  aspirated  by  means  of  an  aspirator 
or  a  small  syringe.  This  slight  operation  also  must  be  performed  under  anti- 
septic precautions  and  with  great  care  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  air.  Other- 
wise the  technique  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  parenchymatous  in- 
jections that  have  just  been  described. 

Larger  cysts  which  are  not  too  deeply  situated  may  be  opened  under  local 
anaesthesia  (cocaine)  or  in  narcosis,  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  allowed 
to  heal  by  granulation. 

The  surest  method  is,  of  course,  extirpation  of  the  goitre  or  thyroid- 
ectomy. 

The  technique  of  thyroidectomy  has  of  late  been  greatly  improved, 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  Kocher,  Socin,  Roux,  Wolfier,  and  others. 
Kocher  had  but  six  fatal  results  from  his  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cases.  Roux  (Lausanne)  lost  but  two  patients  out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  who  were  operated  upon  for  goitre.  The  mortality,  which 
formerly  reached  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  has  now  been  reduced  to 
from  one  and  three  tenths  to  twTo  per  cent — a  brilliant  triumph,  surely, 
of  our  surgical  technique. 

Sudden  death  following  operation  for  goitre  may  be  caused,  aside 
from  accessory  injuries  and  different  complications,  by  the  so-called 
status  thymicus  (Paltauff)  which  is  described  on  page  5C>r>. 

Sick,  Horsley,  Socin,  Juillard,and  particularly  Reverdin  and  Kocher, 
wrere  the  first  to  discover  that  after  total  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland 
a  peculiar  cachexia  appears  which  Reverdin  first  designated  as  operative 
myxcedema,  Kocher  as  cachexia  strumipriva  or  cachexia  thyreopriva. 
This  cachexia  is  caused  by  loss  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  may  terminate 
fatally.  Horsley  observed  essentially  the  same  disturbances  in  the 
monkey  after  extirpation  of  the  gland.  Tetany,  which  is  noticed 
especially  in  animals  (cats)  after  complete  removal  of  the  gland,  is 
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closely  related  with  this  chronic  cachexia  or  myxoedema.  It  usually 
terminates  fatally  in  a  few  days  or  in  from  three  to  four  weeks  (see 
page  f>79). 

Myxoedema  is  a  very  rare,  well-characterized  disease  of  decided  patho- 
logical interest  which  has  been  mucli  studied  recently,  especially  by  Gull, 
Ord,  Virchow,  Kocher,  Horsley,  Stephen,  Mackenzie,  Schiff,  Eiselsberg,  and 
others.  This  affection,  which  was  first  described  by  Gull  in  1873  as  the 
M  cretinoid  state,"  attacks  women  more  frequently  than  men,  and  appears 
usually  in  middle  life.  There  is  always  a  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  This  interstitial  proliferation  of  connective  tissue,  which  results 
from  an  inflammatory  process,  is  also  very  frequently  found  in  the  skin 
and  in  the  internal  organs.  There  is  a  striking  abundance  of  mucin  in  the 
skin  and  in  the  blood.  Disturbances  in  speech,  in  locomotion,  and  in  intel- 
lect are  also  observed.  After  experimental  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  in 
animals,  and  its  complete  removal  in  man,  there  likewise  ensues  a  state 
called  cachexia  thyreopriva,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  myxoedema. 
Only  partial  removal  of  the  gland  is  permissible,  therefore,  in  man.  Schiff  and 
Eiselsberg  showed  that  animals  survive  total  extirpation  of  the  gland  if  one 
taken  from  themselves  or  from  another  animal  of  the  same  species  is  grafted 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  the  abdominal  wall,  so  that  it  continues  to  per- 
form its  function.  The  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  by  which  the  accumu- 
lation of  mucin  in  the  body  is  prevented  is  disturbed  in  myxoedema.  The 
latter  occurs  as  well  after  operative  removal  as  after  degeneration  of  the 
gland.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  so-called  sporadic  cretinism  in  chil- 
dren, and  closely  related  to  endemic  cretinism.  A  degeneration  of  the  thy-' 
roid  gland — or  a  goitre — is  usually  found  in  cretins,  and  the  gland  is  some- 
times absent.  The  final  causes  of  degeneration  of  the  thyroid  gland  are 
unknown.  Myxoedema  usually  results  fatally  in  a  few  years.  Cachexia 
following  total  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  was  first  described  by 
Reverdin  as  operative  myxoedema,  appears  in  man  several  months  after  the 
operation,  and  begins  with  general  languor,  cold  and  numbness  in  the  ex- 
tremities, and  thickness  of  speech.  The  face  is  waxy  white,  puffed  up,  and 
has  a  strikingly  idiotic  expression.  Intelligence  is  diminished,  and  likewise 
the  will  power.  Hoft'a  observed  epilepsy.  In  young  persons  growth  may 
be  retarded.  The  main  features  are  disturbance  of  the  normal  cerebral  func- 
tions, anaemia,  with  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
(Kocher,  Horsley),  a  marked  accumulation  of  mucin  in  the  body  (myxoede- 
ma), and  finally  symptoms  of  tetany.  According  to  Zauda,  the  formation  of 
the  poison  in  cachexia  thyreopriva  takes  place  mainly  in  the  spleen  ;  by 
extirpation  of  the  latter  before  and  after  removal  of  the  thyroid  in  dogs,  the 
cachexia  was  avoided  or  improved.  The  evil  effects  of  extirpation  of  the 
thyroid  in  animals  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Schiff,  Horsley,  Wagner, 
Eiselsberg,  and  others,  and  they  all  come  to  the  same  conclusion— viz.,  that 
this  operation  brings  with  it  great  danger  and  ultimately  death. 

By  way  of  treatment  in  myxoedema  and  cachexia  thyreopriva  the  ad- 
ministration of  raw  thyroid  glands  from  sheep  or  calves  (one  or  two  a  week 
or  two  to  five  grammes  a  day.  depending  on  the  age  of  the  patient),  and  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  alcoholic  or  glycerin  extracts  of  thyroids  of  sheep  ■ 
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or  calves,  are  to  be  recommended.  In  my  experience  the  administration  of 
fresh  raw  thyroids  is  the  most  effectual.  Theyshould  be  freed  from  fat  and 
capsule  with  sterile  instruments,  chopped  line,  spread  on  bread,  and  eaten 
with  salt.  If  it  is  impossible  to  gel  fresh  thyroids,  one  may  use  thyroid  tab- 
lets, which  are  usually  kept  by  druggists,  and  inject  at  the  same  time  the  alco- 
holic or  glycerin  extract  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  patients  who  are  treated 
in  tins  way  must  he  carefully  watched,  as  symptoms  of  intoxication  some- 
times result  (symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  syncope,  increased  pulse  rate, 
etc.).  One  must  he  particularly  cautious  in  the  case  of  persons  with  heart 
disease.  As  a  last  resort,  one  may  graft  thyroid-gland  tissue  into  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  as  has  been  done  by  Lannelongue,  Merkeln,  Walther,  and 
others.  Eiselsberg  recommends  the  insertion  of  perfectly  fresh  human  gland 
tissue  between  the  fascia  and  peritonaeum  in  such  a  way  that  a  portion  of  the 
gland  projects  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Tetany  following  complete  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  caused  by 
a  peculiar  irritable  condition  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  substance  of 
the  spinal  cord.  It  is  characterized  by  attacks  of  tonic  contraction  of  special 
groups  of  muscles,  particularly  on  the  extremities.  The  attacks  -last  some 
minutes  or  hours,  or  even  for  a  day  or  two,  and  occur  at  variable  intervals. 
The  spasms  sometimes  affect  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  of  the  face,  like- 
wise those  of  the  shoulder  and  the  trunk,  the  diaphragm,  etc.,  so  that  severe 
attacks  of  dyspnoea  occur  (also  from  spasm  of  the  glottis).  The  spasms  may 
be  produced  by  compressing  the  vessels  or  nerves  of  the  arm  for  a  minute 
or  two  (Trousseau's  phenomenon)  ;  also  by  compression,  according  to  others 
of  the  dorsal  vertebra1  or  the  cervical  sympathetic.  The  irritability  of  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  is  also  characteristic.  A  light  stroke  with  the 
finger  from  the  temple  to  the  lower  jaw  causes  a  lively  contraction  of  all 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve.  The  electric  excitability  of  the 
nerve  is  increased.  In  case  even  of  a  small  goitre,  tetanus  from  anodal  and 
cathodal  opening  occurs,  which  has  otherwise  never  yet  been  observed  in 
man  (Erb,  Chwoster).  The  cause  of  these  convulsive  attacks  from  goitre 
extirpation  (they  occur,  as  is  known,  from  various  causes)  was  formerly 
sought  in  the  irritation  of  peripheral  sympathetic  nerves— e.  g.,  resulting 
from  ligation  of  a  great  many  vessels  (Weiss)  or  from  division  of  the  nu- 
merous nerves  of  the  thyroid  gland.  According  to  Schiff,  Wagner,  Hors- 
ley,  Eiselsberg,  Sehwarz,  and  others,  this  tetany  is  not  observed  after  partial 
extirpation  of  the  gland— never,  for  example,  after  extirpation  of  one  half, 
but  only  after  its  complete  removal.  According  to  Eiselsbergs  experiments 
upon  cats,  the  extirpation  of  four  fifths  of  the  "land  likewise  occasions 
tetany  in  every  case,  hut  it  does  not  always  cause  death,  while  tetany  fol- 
lowing complete  extirpation  of  the  gland  is  always  fatal.  Eiselsberg,  in  four 
cases,  succeeded  in  grafting  the  thyroid  gland  into  the  abdominal  wall  in 
cats,  then  extirpated  this  gland  which  was  performing  its  function,  and  all  the 
animals  died  of  typical  tetany.  The  causal  connection  between  tetany  and 
the  suspension  of  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  accordingly  established. 
According  to  Horsley,  Wagner,  and  Eiselsberg,  the  function  of  the  thyroid 
gland  probably  consists  in  changing  mucinoid  substances  into  such  as  are 
harmless.  After  complete  extirpation  of  the  gland,  mucin  accumulates  in 
{he  tissues  (myxcedema).  and  death  ensues  from  mucin-poisoning,  with 
38 
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tetanic  symptoms.  Entire  removal  of  the  gland  is  borne  by  herbivora — 
rabbits,  far  example— better  than  by  carnivorous  animals— e.  g.,  dogs,  foxes 
(Sanguirico). 

The  course  of  tliis  form  of  tetany  is  sometimes  acute  or  subacute,  and 
sometimes  ebronic.  That  produced  experimentally  in  animals  seems  to  have 
a  more  rapid  course  than  that  observed  in  man.  The  duration  depends  mainly 
upon  the  size  of  the  portion  of  the  gland  that  is  left.  In  animals,  tetany  fol- 
lowing complete  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  runs  a  course  of  several 
days,  or,  at  the  longest,  of  from  three  to  four  weeks.  In  man,  aside  from  the 
acute  form,  there  are  mild  cases,  lasting  as  long  as  ten  years.  In  such 
instances  the  other  symptoms  of  cachexia  thyreopriva  are  correspondingly 
pronounced.  Tetany  following  complete  extirpation  of  the  gland  is  always 
fatal.  The  diagnosis  of  tetany  is  easy  in  view  of  the  characteristic  symptoms 
that  have  been  mentioned. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  tetany  is  the  same  as  that  of  myxoedema 
(see  page  578).  Contrary  to  the  experience  of  other  authors,  Schwarz  had  no 
success  in  cases  of  experimental  tetany,  resulting  from  the  extirpation  of  the 
thyroid  gland  in  dogs,  from  the  intravenous  <>r  intraperitonal  injection  of 
thyroid  extract.  Warm  baths  with  showers  of  cold  water  have  also  been 
recommended,  as  well  as  injections  of  morphine,  an  ice  bag  or  ether  spray, 
upon  the  vertebral  column,  the  galvanic  current  (cathode  upon  the  sternum, 
anode  over  the  spinal  cord  and  separate  nerve  trunks,  beginning  near  the 
muscles  and  slowly  moving  upward,  Erb),  etc. 

The  majority  of  authors  now  properly  agree,  in  view  of  the  facts  at  hand, 
that  tetany,  cachexia  thyreopriva,  and  myxoedema  are  related  diseases.  Reli- 
able observers  like  Kocher,  Billroth,  Eiselsberg,  Mikulicz,  G-ussenhauer,  and 
Stelzner  have  seen  tetany  pass  into  cachexia,  and  Horsley  was  successful,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  changing  the  acute  form  of  tetany  in  monkeys  into  the 
chronic  form  of  myxoedema. 

All  these  disturbances  have  only  been  observed  after  complete 
removal  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  it  follows  from  this  that  the  total 
suspension  of  the  function  of  this  gland  is  attended  with  serious  dan- 
ger to  the  human  organism.  Complete  extirpation  is  therefore  physio- 
logically not  permissible.  It  should  only  be  performed  in  a  case  of 
necessity,  as  a  last  resort,  when  the  life  of  the  patient  is  endangered. 
In  operating  upon  goitre,  one  should  hold  firmly  to  the  principle  that 
a  portion  of  the  gland  is  to  be  left  which  is  capable  of  performing  its 
function,  is  well  nourished,  and  is  not  separated  too  far  from  its  sur- 
roundings. One  must  therefore  always  confine  himself  to  the  extirpa- 
tion or  resection  of  one  half  of  the  gland  or  the  intracapsular  enuclea- 
tion of  the  goitre  as  first  practised  by  Socin.  In  case  of  diffuse  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  entire  thyroid  gland,  operation  is  contraindicated  ; 
and  in  case  one  side  is  thus  affected,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  pre- 
serve the  other  half  as  far  as  possible.  Even  when  there  is  extreme 
compression  of  the  trachea  or  the  oesophagus,  one  half  of  the  o-land 
should  be  left.    In  suitable  cases,  before  complete  extirpation  of  the 
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gland  is  resorted  to,  grafting  thyroid  gland  tissue  into  the  abdominal 
wall  should  perhaps  be  tried. 

We  distinguish  the  following  forms  of  thyroidectomy,  proceeding 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  operation  involves  only  one  half  of  the 
gland,  while  the  other  half  is  wholly  or  partially  sound.  The  operation 
is  performed  under  chloroform  or  ether.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use 
chloroform  at  the  outset,  and  to  finish  the  operation  with  ether.  In 
suitable  cases  cocaine  anaesthesia  may  be  employed. 

1.  Extirpation  of  one  half  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  indicated  in  cases 
of  malignant  and  diffusely  inflamed  goitre.    If  normal  gland  tissue  is  - 
wanting  on  the  other  side,  extirpation  is  contraindicated,  or  is  only 
allowable  as  a  palliative  operation. 

2.  The  intracapsular  enucleation  of  goitre  nodules  (Soein)  from  the 
surrounding  normal  gland  tissue  is  indicated  in  cystic  goitres  and  in  other 
nodular  forms  of  goitre.  If  great  difficulties  arise,  or  severe  hfemor- 
rhage  occurs,  resection  of  half  the  gland  may  be  performed.  This  is, 
how  ever,  usually  unnecessary.  It  has  recently  become  more  and  more 
evident  that  intraglandular  enucleation  is  practicable  in  all  non-malig- 
nant goitres,  as  Soein  first  maintained.  It  appears  from  a  tabulation 
by  Bally  of  seventy-seven  cases  of  enucleation  in  Socin's  clinic  that  the 
results  as  regards  recurrence  are  quite  as  good  as  those  secured  by 
the  removal  of  one  half  of  the  gland,  that  paralysis  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  can  always  be  avoided,  and  that  already  existing  slight 
paralyses  of  the  same  nerve  may  disappear. 

3.  The  evacuation  (evidement)  of  goitre  nodules  after  Kocher — that 
is,  opening  the  nodules  and  removing  them  and  their  contents  with  the 
fingers  or  sharp  spoon,  is  closely  allied  to  the  method  just  mentioned. 
Kocher  especially  recommends  this  method  for  circumscribed  nodules 
of  soft  consistence  in  comparatively  well-preserved  gland  tissue,  and 
also  for  soft  nodules  which  have  numerous  vascular  connections  with 
the  surrounding  parts. 

4.  Resection  of  goitre  by  Mikulicz's  or  Kocher's  method  (see  page 
587)  takes  the  place  of  extirpation  and  enucleation  in  the  numerous 
cases  which  do  not  clearly  conform  to  the  above-cited  indications. 
This  operation,  especially  Kocher's  (see  below),  may  be  employed  for 
all  goitres. 

5.  Ligation  of  the  arteries  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  superior  and 
inferior  thyroid,  was  recommended  by  Billroth,  Wolfler,  Eydygier,  and 
others,  to  bring  about  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  goitre.  The 
rapidly  growing,  parenchymatous,  vascular  goitres  in  young  persons 
are  especially  suited  to  this  treatment.  Success  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected in  cases  of  fibrous  and  cystic  goitres.    Billroth,  Eydygier,  and 
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others  have  secured  good  results  from  the  ligation  of  all  four  arteries 
—that  is,  the  two  superior  and  the  two  inferior  thyroids.  A  gradual 
atrophy  takes  place,  and  necrosis  is  not  to  be  feared.  In  cases  of  vas- 
cular, parenchymatous  goitres,  Rydygier  recommends  the  ligation  of 
all  four  arteries  at  a  single  sitting.  Wolfler  and  Porta  had  favourable 
results  from  unilateral  ligation  of  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid 
arteries.  According  to  Kocher,  ligation  is  indicated  in  vascular  goi- 
tres, and  especially  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  Only  those  arteries  should 
be  tied,  however,"  which  supply  that  portion  of  the  gland  where  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  most  pronounced,  and  the  last  artery  of 
the  gland  should  not  be  ligated  until  one  has  convinced  himself  that 
atrophy  has  not  taken  place  in  the  portion  of  the  gland  that  is  supplied 
by  the  arteries  that  have  already  been  tied— in  other  words,  that  the 
ligation  lias  not  had  the  desired  effect.  The  question  whether  cachexia 
follows  the  ligation  of  all  the  vessels  can  not  as  yet  be  decided  with 
certainty.  Wolfler  does  not  share  Kocher's  fears  in  this  direction. 
Atrophy  takes  place  gradually,  and  sufficient  functionating  gland  tissue 
remains.  For  the  technique  of  ligation  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyroid  arteries,  see  pages  584  and  585,  as  well  as  Figs.  289  and  290, 
pages  564  and  565. 

The  technique  of  the  various  operations  for  goitre  that  have  just 
been  enumerated  is  as  follows : 

Thyroidectomy. — The  skin  incision  for  thyroidectomy  is  made  dif- 
ferently, according  to  the  situation  and  the  size  of  the  tumour.  It 
may  be  made  in  the  median  line  of  the  neck,  for  instance,  or  along 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  or,  finally,  an  angular 
or  curved  incision  may  be  preferred.  From  a  cosmetic  standpoint,  a 
transverse  incision  often  gives  the  best  results.  In  the  further  course 
of  the  operation,  injury  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  as  well  as  to 
the  sympathetic  and  its  branches,  is  especially  to  be  avoided.  Regard- 
ing the  topography  of  the  latter,  Drobnik  in  particular  has  recently 
made  some  thorough  investigations.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
may  also  easily  be  injured  in  ligation  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery, 
or  included  in  the  ligature  (see  pages  564  and  565,  Figs.  289  and  290). 

After  dividing  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  platysma,  and  the  over- 
lying muscles  and  exposing  the  goitrous  tumour  with  blunt  instru- 
ments and  the  fingers,  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  are 
found  and  tied,  together  with  their  veins.  It  is  of  importance  that  the 
fascial  capsule  (not  the  glandular  capsule)  be  divided  before  enucleation 
of  the  goitre  and  before  ligation  of  the  vessels.  Ligatures  en  masse 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  throughout  the  operation.  The 
superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  must  of  course  be  isolated  before 
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being  tied.  One  easily  finds  the  superior  thyroid  artery  and  its  vein  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  goitrous  tumour  if  one  here  passes  upward  on 
the  anterior  surface  along  the  vessels.  Kocher  recommends  a  special 
grooved  director  (Fig.  297)  for  use  in  tying  the  vessels.  It  is  also  serv- 
iceable in  enucleating  the  goitre.  After  double  ligation  of  the  supe- 
rior thyroid  artery  and  vein,  and  division  of  the  same  between  the 
ligatures,  the  larger  veins  are  tied  on  the  upper,  median  and  outer 
borders,  and  the  goitre  is  here  freed  with  the  fingers 
or  a  blunt  instrument.  This  blunt  detachment  of  the 
border  of  the  thyroid  gland  must  be  done  with  great 
care,  and  one  must  always  look  out  for  any  large  veins 
that  leave  the  gland.  One  gradually  approaches  the 
lower  edge  of  the  gland,  and  here  comes  upon  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery  and  vein  and,  it  may  be,  the 
(inconstant)  arteria  tliyreoidea  ima.  Injury  or  inclu- 
sion of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  while  tying  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery  is  most  surely  avoided  by  iso- 
lating and  tying  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  proximally 
from  its  point  of  division  into  its  two  main  branches. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  proximal  part  of  the  artery  branches  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  as  well  as  the  middle  cervical  gan- 
glion may  be  injured.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
passes  upward  to  one  side  of  the  trachea  and  the 
oesophagus.  It  lies  in  front  of  or  behind  the  trans- 
versely situated  inferior  thyroid  artery — that  is,  it 
usually  crosses  the  artery  near  the  place  where  the 
latter  divides  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch  (see  pages  564 
and  565,  Figs.  289  and  290).  To  avoid  also  any  injury  to  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  and  the  middle  cervical  ganglion,  Drobnik  has  recommended 
ligation  of  the  thyroid  axis.  Ligation  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery 
demands  especial  care.  Its  wall  is  often  very  thin  and  strikingly  fragile. 
After  tying  it,  its  two  branches  should  be  divided  close  to  the  gland. 

The  detachment  of  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  gland  is 
especially  difficult  in  cases  of  substernal  goitre.  Blunt  separation  of 
the  gland  from  the  trachea  is  usually  easy,  but  it  should  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  without  compression  of  the  latter.  In 
the  removal  of  one  half  of  the  thyroid  gland  the  isthmus  is  tied  by  a 
ligature  en  masse,  or,  better,  divided  and  the  vessels  tied  separately. 

Bottini  operates  as  follows  :  After  exposure  of  the  tumour  the 
isthmus  is  found,  and  from  here  one  lays  free  the  lobe  which  is  to 
be  removed.    At  the  upper  and  lower  poles  of  this  lobe  artery  clamps 
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are  applied  at  the  places  where  the  vessels  enter  and  emerge,  and  all 
the  vessels  are  tied  and  divided. 

Ligation  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Thyroid  Gland. — If  it  is  desired  merel  y 
to  ligate  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  without  removing 
the  goitre,  the  best  incision  is  one  along  the  outer  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  (Billroth,  Drobnik).  The  superior  thyroid  artery  arises 
from  the  external  carotid  just  above  the  point  of  division  of  the  com- 
mon carotid,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
It  first  passes  upward  and  then  curves  downward  until  it  reaches  the 
upper  edge  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  in  which  it  runs  in 
the  direction  of  the  isthmus.  The  incision  parallel  to  the  outer  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  begins  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  After 
dividing  the  skin,  the  jDlatysma,  and  the  superficial  fascia,  one  easily 
finds  the  artery  at  the  upper  border  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid 
gland  by  keeping  in  mind  the  anatomical  relations  just  given. 

There  are  various  methods  of  tying  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 
Drobeck's  method,  recommended  by  Rydygier,  is  as  follows  :  An  in- 
cision through  the  skin  is  made  along  the  outer  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  from  the  level  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  a  point  one 
to  two  centimetres  above  the  clavicle.  The  scalenus  anticus  muscle 
is  exposed  by  pushing  to  one  side  the  adipose  tissue  and  the  lymph 
glands  on  the  outer  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  or  along  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  A  lymph  gland  beneath  the  omo-hyoid  muscle 
is  removed,  if  necessary,  which  must  be  done  cautiously,  as  the  super- 
ficial cervical  artery  lies  underneath.  Upon  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle, 
which  now  lies  exposed,  the  phrenic  nerve  is  found  passing  from  above 
downward  and  inward,  and,  a  little  higher,  the  ascending  cervical  artery 
If  now  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  jugular  vein,  the  common  carotid 
and  the  pneumogastric  nerve  are  retracted  toward  the  median  line,  one 
easily  reaches  the  thyroid  axis  or  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  by  follow- 
ing the  ascending  cervical  artery,  or  one  feels  for  the  carotid  tubercle. 
The  arch  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  lies  in  adults  one  centimetre, 
in  younger  persons  from  two  to  three  centimetres,  below  the  carotid 
tubercle,  close  to  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle.  The 
artery  lies  in  the  cleft  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  longus  colli 
muscles,  and  is  covered  by  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  should  be 
divided  before  the  artery  is  ligated. 

Drobnik  has  called  especial  attention  to  the  importance  of  not  injur- 
ing the  cervical  sympathetic  in  ligating  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  (see 
page  565).  He  therefore  recommends  an  incision  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  After  dividing  the  omo-hyoid 
muscle  the  superficial  cervical  artery  appears.    By  following  this  inward 
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one  comes  to  the  thyroid  axis,  w  hich  is  then  tied  between  the  origin  of 
the  superficial  cervical  and  the  ascending  cervical  arteries.  Injury  to 
the  main  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  its  branches  is  in  this 
way  impossible,  as  they  all  lie  farther  inward.  Should  the  distance 
between  the  superficial  and  ascending  cervical  arteries  be  too  short,  the 
thyroid  axis  is  tied  proximally  from  the  point  of  origin  of  the  ascend- 
ing cervical  artery. 

Rydygier  has  recommended  the  following  method  of  ligating  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery  :  An  incision  six  to  eight  centimetres  long  is  made  two  centi- 
metres above  the  clavicle  and  parallel  to  it.  so  that  a  little  less  than  half  the 
incision  lies  over  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  After  dividing  the  skin,  platys- 
ma.  and  superficial  cervical  fascia,  the  loose  cellular  tissue  is  detached  from 
above  downward,  beneath  t he  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  in  order  to  gain  access 
to  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle.  The  large  vessels  and 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  remain  undisturbed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  are  lifted  upward  with  the  finger.  One  or  two 
Long,  blunt  retractors  are  inserted  into  the  cleft  that  is  thus  made,  and  the 
sterno-mastoid  is  drawn  forward  and  inward,  together  with  the  large  vessels 
and  the  pneumogastric.  One  now  sees  the  thyroid  axis  pulsating  in  the  gap- 
ing cleft  to  the  inner  side  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery  passing  inward  in  a  curved  direction.  The  artery  is  then  isolated,  and 
ligated  in  two  places.  The  phrenic  nerve,  which  runs  upon  the  scalenus  an- 
ticus muscle,  from  above  and  outward,  downward  and  inward,  can  not  be 
injured. 

The  older  methods  of  Yelpeau  and  Langenbeck  for  the  ligation  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery  are  not  to  be  recommended,  because  they  involve  too 
great  danger  of  injury  to  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  oldest  method  of  ligat- 
ing this  artery  is  that  of  Yelpeau.  An  incision  is  made  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  latter  is  drawn  outward  with  the 
common  carotid,  which  lies  beneath,  and  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  while  the  trachea  and  the  thyroid  gland  are  drawn 
in  the  opposite  direction.  After  dividing  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  and  the 
layers  of  fascia,  one  sees  the  second  inner  curve  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery 
■  see  Fig.  290,  page  565).  <  >f  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  one  here 
sees,  by  looking  carefully,  the  first  cardiac  branch  and,  it  may  be,  its  anasto- 
motic branches  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  or  the  communicating  branch  of 

the  superior  laryngeal. 

The  danger  of  injury  to  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  still  greater 
in  Langenbeck's  method  :  An  incision  is  made  between  the  sternal  and  clavic- 
ular portions  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  After  widening  the  cleft  be- 
tween the  tw  o  portions  of  the  muscle,  the  common  carotid  artery,  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve  are  drawn  outward,  and  the  artery 
is  souo-bt  deeper  down.  Wolfler  utilizes  the  same  muscular  cleft,  but  draw  s 
the  large  vessels  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve  inward.  The  outer  curve  of 
the  inferior  thyroid  artery  is  exposed  ;  but  here  lie  the  middle  cervical  gan- 
glion and  the  main  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  which  divides  into  numer- 
ous branches. 
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Enucleation.— The  intraglandular  removal  of  goitre  nodules  is  much 
simpler  than  the  above-described  extracapsular  extirpation  of  the  goitre 
or  the  thyroid  gland ;  and  this  method,  which  was  first  perfected,  by 
Socin,  may  be  applied  to  nearly  all  forms  of  non-malignant  goitre. 
The  intraglandular  enucleation  of  cystic  goitres  has  been  practised  for 
a  long  time  by  Julliard,  Rottmann,  Reverdin,  Burkhardt,  the  author, 
and  others.  The  operation  is  a  simple  one  for  the  experienced  surgeon, 
and  it  can  be  performed  quickly.  It  is  based  upon  the  experience  that 
cystic  and  other  goitrous  nodules  are  shut  off  from  the  normal  gland 
tissue  by  a  more  or  less  thick  capsule.  In  performing  the  operation, 
one  must  keep  to  this  natural  boundary,  and  the  enucleation  is  to  begin 
only  after  the  capsule  has  been  distinctly  made  out.  If  one  does  not 
do  this,  he  either  works  backward  into  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
causing  great  haemorrhage,  or  the  operation  assumes  the  form  of  a 
much  more  laborious  extracapsular  extirpation  of  the  part  of  the 
gland  that  is  involved. 

The  main  thing,  then,  is  to  expose  the  goitre  as  described  above 
and  divide  the  glandular  tissue  which  overlies  the  nodule  until  one 
comes  upon  the  capsule  of  the  latter,  which  is  usually  bluish,  trans- 
parent, and  non-vascular.    Before  dividing  the  capsule  of  the  gland, 
one  must  always  convince  himself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour 
tissue  lying  beneath.     If  one  makes  a  mistake  here,  and  the  goitre 
proves  to  be  one  which  is  not  adapted  to  enucleation,  annoying  haem- 
orrhage may  result.    After  the  goitre  nodule  is  reached  it  is  bluntly 
enucleated.    Only  when  a  thick  layer  of  glandular  tissue  is  to  be 
divided  is  it  necessary  to  seize  it  with  clamps  and  divide  it  gradually. 
The  nodules  often  have  a  very  superficial  situation,  so  that  they  can  be 
enucleated  immediately  upon  opening  the  capsule.    One  can  thus  re- 
move two  or  more  nodules  through  one  or  several  incisions.  The 
advantage  of  the  intraglandular  method  consists  especially  in  the  fact 
that  injuries  to  the  large  vessels  and  the  nerves  are  surely  avoided. 
The  haemorrhage,  however,  may  be  severe.    It  is  a  good  plan  in  suit- 
able cases,  according  to  Hahn,  Niehaus,  and  Zesas,  to  shut  off  tempo- 
rarily from  the  circulation  the  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  that  is  to  be 
operated  upon  by  clamping  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 
The  part  of  the  gland  that  is  involved  can  sometimes  be  rendered 
bloodless,  according  to  Bose,  by  tying  it  off  with  an  India-rubber  tube. 
This  method  described  by  Bose  is  as  follows:  After  the  enlarged  half 
of  the  thyroid  gland  has  been  exposed,  the  loose  connective  tissue  that 
surrounds  the  capsule  is  bluntly  detached,  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
tumour  can  be  lifted  out  through  the  wound  in  the  skin.    If  excep- 
tional difficulty  attends  the  blunt  detachment  of  the  superior  cornu  of 
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the  gland,  its  upper  vessels  are  tie^  and  divided.  An  elastic  ligature 
is  now  laid  about  the  base  of  the  tumour  and  the  nodules  and  cysts  can 
then  be  very  easily  enucleated  without  haemorrhage,  making  as  many 
incisions  in  the  gland  substance  as  one  wishes.  After  removing  the 
constriction,  the  gland  tissue  that  is  left  is  compressed  for  a  short  time, 
and  the  vessels,  which  are  small  ones,  are  tied  if  necessary. 

The  technique  of  Kocher's  method— that  is,  the  removal  of  goitre  nodules 
with  the  ringers  or  the  sharp  spoon— is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  intra- 
glandular  enucleation  after  Socin.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  former 
method  the  capsule  of  the  gland  is  not  first  divided  and  the  nodules  then 
enucleated,  but  the  nodules  are  divided  immediately,  and  the  two  halves 
taken  out  with  the  ringers  and  the  sharp  spoon. 

Mikulicz's  method  of  resection  of  a  struma  is  performed  as  follows  : 

The  goitre  is,  in  the  first  place,  exposed  in  the  usual  way,  just  as  in  extir- 
pation, and  one  half  is  isolated,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  bluntly.  The  superior 
thyroid  artery  and  vein  are  then  tied  at  the  superior  cornu  in  the  regular 
way,  and  the  superficial  vessels  going  to  the  inferior  cornu  are  likewise  tied. 
The  isthmus  is  then  bluntly  detached  from  the  trachea  and  divided  between 
two  ligatures.  The  pedicle  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  goitre,  which  is  still 
attached  in  the  angle  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  covering  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve  and  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  is  then  divided  longitu- 
dinally with  blunt  scissors,  large  clamps  being  used  to  seize  the  tissue  as  it  is 
divided,  and  ligature  stumps  left  from  five  to  ten  millimetres  in  length. 

Kocher  has  modified  this  method  of  Mikulicz  in  the  following  way  :  The 
superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  are  ligated  as  a  preliminary  operation, 
just  as  in  extirpation.  If  one  wishes  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  preserving  gland 
tissue  which  is  capable  of  performing  its  function,  this  part  of  the  operation 
is  omitted,  and  the  isthmus  is  ligated  immediately  after  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  goitre  has  been  exposed.  At  the  hilus  or  base  of  the  goitre  a  verti- 
cal incision  is  made  into  the  gland  tissue  down  to  the  nearest  nodule.  The 
capsule  of  the  gland  is  now  detached,  bluntly  or  with  scissors  and  knife, 
from  the  median  surface  of  the  nodule,  with  ligature  of  bleeding  vessels, 
until  the  posterior  surface  of  the  nodule  is  reached,  where  one  is  surely  out- 
side of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  The  capsule  of  the  gland  is  then  finally 
divided  at  this  point.  By  this  method,  therefore,  the  goitrous  tumour  is  really 
extirpated  at  its  base  after  circular  division  of  the  capsule  of  the  gland. 

After  every  thyroidectomy  the  wound  should  be  thoroughly  irri- 
gated with  a  l-to-1,000  bichloride  solution,  drained  at  its  lowest  part, 
and  closed  by  suture.  I  often  use  glass  drains,  which  are  removed  in 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  If  the  operation  is  aseptic,  even 
very  large  wound  cavities  heal  by  primary  union  in  from  eight  to  ten 
days.  The  antiseptic  protective  dressing  covers  neck,  thorax,  and 
head,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3,  page  10.  In  suitable  cases  packing 
the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze  should  be  substituted  for  drainage  and 
suture.   After  the  packing  has  been  removed,  the  wound  may,  if  neces- 
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sary,  be  closed  by  secondary  suture.  The  head  of  the  patient  should 
he  kept  as  low  as  possible,  especially  after  extirpation  of  a  substernal 
goitre,  to  aid  in  the  discharge  of  the  secretions  of  the  wound. 

Poncet,  Sydney,  Jones,  Wolfler,  and  others  have  brought  about  shrinkage 
of  goitres  by  drawing  them  out  through  the  external  wound  and  retaining 
them  here  with  sutures  (Exotbyropexy,  sen  Thyroidectesis,  sen  Thyroideor- 
rhaphy).  This  method  is  thought  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  retro  visce- 
ral and  intrathoracic  goitres  and  to  Basedow's  disease. 

The  behaviour  of  the  portion  of  goitre  that  is  left  behind  after  thyroidec- 
tomy is  variable.  It  sometimes  shrivels  considerably;  in  other  cases  it 
remains  stationary  or  continues  to  grow.  According  to  Salzer,  who  reported 
two  hundred  and  eighty  cases  of  thyroidectomy  performed  by  Kappeler,  it  is 
rare  for  what  remains  of  the  goitre  to  dimmish  in  size  spontaneously. 

Of  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  goitre  extirpations,  eighty-six,  according 
to  a  compilation  made  by  Jankovski,  were  attended  with  laryngeal  disturb- 
ances, in  consequence  of  division,  laceration,  or  contusion  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve,  consisting  in  unilateral  or  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  vocal 
cords.  In  unilateral  paralysis  there  is  hoarseness,  and  in  bilateral  paralysis 
extreme  dyspnoea  also,  so  that  immediate  death  may  ensue  (see  §  105,  page 
613).  Paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  is  not  infrequently  observed  before  the 
operation,  resulting  from  pressure  of  the  tumour  upon  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve.  It  has  already  been  shown  (pages  584,  585)  how  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  can  be  most  surely  avoided,  especially  during  ligation  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery. 

E.  Rose  said  that  tracheotomy  should  always  be  performed  in  thy- 
roidectomy, to  avoid  accidents  from  asphyxia.    This  view  is  not  held 

at  present,  tracheotomy  being  performed  only 
when  suffocation  is  threatened.  Hijrh  or  low 
tracheotomy  is  selected,  according  to  the  size 
and  the  situation  of  the  goitre — that  is,  the 
special  case  decides  where  the  trachea  is  to 
be  opened  (see  pages  618-621  ff.,  Tracheoto- 
my). If  the  trachea  is  flattened  from  in  front 
backward,  its  anterior  wall  must  he  lifted 
forward  with  tenacula  before  it  is  opened. 
After  tracheotomy  has  been  performed,  a  wide 
canula  of  as  great  length  as  possible  is  intro- 
duced— e.  g.,  the  one  devised  by  Konig,  which 
has  been  modified  by  Genzmer  (see  Fig.  298). 
Salzer's  canula,  as  well  as  Kocher's,  is  also 
good.  Salzer's  consists  of  a  long,  straight 
portion,  that  lies  in  the  wound,  with  a  short  bend  and  a  movable  neck 
piece.  Kocher's  canula,  whose  lower  displaceable  end  is  rigid  for  a 
few  centimetres,  is  described  in  the  Monatsclirift  der  arztliclien  Polv- 


Fig.  298.— Canula  for  substru 
mal  tracheotomy. 
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tecbnik,  1S88,  p.  133.  Long  oesophageal  tubes  should  also  always  be 
at  band.  Tracheotomy  should  never  be  put  off  till  the  moment  of 
extreme  danger,  nor  is  it  a  good  plan  for  the  operation  for  removal 
of  the  goitre  to  follow  it  immediately. 

Retrovisceral  goitres  (see  page  573)  are,  generally  speaking,  only  to 
be  extirpated  when  they  occasion  decided  discomfort,  especially  dys- 
phagia and  dyspnoea,  from  pressure  upon  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  trachea.    Their  removal  may  be  attended  with  great  difficulties. 

If,  in  case  of  a  retrovisceral  goitre  with  dyspnoea,  normal  thyroid 
tissue  is  absent,  one  may  displace  the  goitre  upward  and  suture  it  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  (thyroideorrhaphy). 
Intrathoracic  goitres  are  treated  on  the  same  principles — i.  e.,  extirpa- 
tion or  displacement. 

In  all  inoperable  cases  of  goitre  the  internal  administration  of  fresh 
raw  thyroid  gland  or  thyroid-gland  tablets  is  indicated  (see  page  576). 

The  treatment  of  acute  strumitis  consists  at  first  in  the  application 
of  ice,  preferably  by  means  of  the  ice  coil.  In  case  of  abscess,  prompt 
incision  is  necessary.  If  there  is  stenosis  of  the  trachea,  tracheotomy 
may  become  imperative.  The  treatment  of  malignant  goitres  consists 
in  their  earliest  possible  extirpation  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described.  Patients  often  come  under  surgical  treatment  too  late  for  a 
radical  operation,  and  one  must  then  confine  himself  to  lessening  the 
difficulty  in  breathing  by  tracheotomy  and  keeping  up  the  strength  by 
good  nourishment,  given,  if  necessary,  through  the  stomach  tube. 

§  100.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Thymus  Gland. — The  thymus  is  a 
glandular  organ  which  during  the  foetal  period  and  the  first  two  years 
of  life  attains  some  size  and  then  ceases  its  growth.  Atrophy  begins 
from  about  the  tenth  year,  and  the  loss  is  replaced  by  adipose  and  con- 
nective tissue.  The  thymus  lies  in  the  anterior  upper  mediastinal 
space,  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  in  front  of  the  large  ves- 
sels, and  above  the  base  of  the  heart.  It  consists  of  two  longitudinal 
lobes  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  thyroid  gland.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  so  here  also  accessory  (isolated)  glandular  lobules  occur. 

Of  pathological  changes  in  the  thymus  there  should  be  mentioned 
delay  in  retrogression  until  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fortieth  year, 
haemorrhages,  suppurative  inflammations,  tuberculosis,  syphilitic  gum- 
mata,  and  tumours  (sarcoma,  etc.).  Operations  on  the  thymus  gland 
are  unknown  to  me.  It  would  be  necessary  to  perform  them  with  the 
greatest  caution,  at  all  events,  in  view  of  the  position  of  the  organ  as 
just  described.  For  a  description  of  status  thymicus  (Paltauf)  see  page 
566.  Mikulicz  employed  with  success  thymus  feeding  (10  to  25 
grammes  two  or  three  times  a  week)  in  goitre  and  Basedow's  disease. 
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INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX  AND  TRACHEA. 

For  injuries,  see  §  88,  page  504,  and  §  92,  p.  530.—  Examination  of  the  larynx  (laryngos- 
copy).—Congenital  malformations— fiiflammat  ions  :  Catarrh.— Pseudo-croup.— 
Croup.— Diphtheria.— Laryngitis  submucosa  acuta  (phlegmon)  and  chronica. — 
(Edema  of  the  larynx  (oedema  of  the  glottis).— Erysipelas.— Tuberculosis.— Syph- 
ilis.—Leprosy.— Perichondritis  and  chondritis  of  the  Larynx.—  Tumours.—  Foreign 
bodies— Neuroses  (spasm,  disturbances  in  co-ordination,  paralyses).  Operations  on 
the  larynx :  Thyrotomy.— Infrathyroid  laryngotomy,  with  or  without  cricotomy. 
—Tracheotomy.— Intubation.— Tamponing  the  larynx  and  the  trachea— Excision 
and  resection  of  the  larynx. 

§  101.  Examination  of  the  Larynx. — The  examination  of  the  larynx 
consists  in  inspection  and  palpation  from  without,  and  especially  in  in- 
spection from  within  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  (laryngoscopy). 
Garcia  and  Tiirck  were  the  inventors  of  the  laryngoscope,  while  the 
credit  of  perfecting  laryngoscopy  as  a  method  of  diagnosis  and  intro- 
ducing it  into  surgical  practice  belongs  to  Czermak  (1858).  Since  the 
invention  of  laryngoscopy,  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  larynx  has 
made  marked  progress,  and  it  has  become  a  special  branch  of  medical 
science.  Every  physician,  however,  and  every  surgeon  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  laryngoscopy,  and  must  be  able  to  recognise 
the  most  important  pathological  conditions. 

Introductory  Anatomical  Remarks.— The  larynx,  which  is  attached  above 
to  the  hyoid  bone  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  trachea,  lies,  when  at 
rest,  between  the  upper  border  of  the  third  and  the  lower  border  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra.  The  framework  of  the  larynx  consists  of  nine  cartilages, 
the  thyroid,  the  cricoid,  the  epiglottis,  and  three  cartilages  in  pairs— viz.,  the 
arytenoid,  the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg  (cuneiform  cartilages),  and  the  carti- 
lages of  Santorini.  The  thyroid  cartilage  is  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone 
by  means  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  with  the  cricoid  cartilage  by 
means  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  The  remaining  space  on  the  side  be- 
tween the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  filled  by  an  elastic 
membrane.  The  cricoid  cartilage  has  the  form  of  a  seal  ring,  whose  broader 
surface  lies  behind.  On  the  highest  point  of  its  upper  posterior  border  is 
found  on  each  side  a  smooth  oval  surface  for  articulation  with  the  arytenoid 
cartilage,  and  on  each  external  surface  upon  a  slight  projection  is  the  articu- 
lar surface  for  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
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The  epiglottis,  which  stands  almost  vertical  in  adults,  is  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  tongue  by  the  median  and  two  lateral  epiglottidean  ligaments 
and  to  the  notch  at 
the  upper  border  of 
the  thyroid  carti- 
lage by  the  thyro- 
epiglottic ligament. 
The  epiglottis  is  at- 
tached to  the  aryte- 
noid cartilage  on 
each  side  by  the 
aryteno  -  epiglotti- 
dean  folds. 

The  most  mova- 
ble cartilages  of  the 
framework  of  the 
larynx  are  the  aryt- 
enoid. They  form 
inwardly  inclined 
pyramids,  and  make 
possible  the  movements  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  larynx,  which  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  respiration  and  phonation.  They  articulate  with 
the  cricoid  cartilage.  At  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  two  pro- 
cesses :  the  muscular  process  for  the  insertions  of  the  lateral  and  posterior 
crico-arytenoid  muscles,  and  the  vocal  process,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  cartilaginous  and  the  ligamentous  portions  of  the  vocal  cord. 
On  laryngoscopic  examination  this  process  is  to  be  seen  as  a  transparent,  yel- 
lowish point  (see  Fig.  299). 

The  small,  spherical  cartilages  of  Santorini  are  situated  upon  the  tip  of  the 
arytenoid,  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds. 
The  cartilages  of  Santorini  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages  share  the  movements 
of  the  posterior  point  of  insertion  of  the  vocal  cords. 

The  most  important  ligament  for  the  function  of  the  larynx  is  the  vocal 
cord  (ligamentum  vocale).  The  vocal  cords  are  attached  in  front  to  the  angle 
between  the  ala^  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  immediately  beside  one  another, 
then  diverge,  and  are  inserted  on  each  side  to  the  vocal  process  of  the  aryt- 
enoid cartilage.  Hence  their  designation  as  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  liga- 
ments. The  superior  thyro-arytenoid  ligament  lying  on  each  side,  in  a  fold 
of  mucous  membrane,  forms  the  false  vocal  cord.  The  pyri  form  sinus  lies 
on  each  side,  external  to  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds.  The  ventricle  of 
the  larynx  is  an  oblong  fossa,  situated  between  the  true  and  the  false  vocal 
cords.  The  tissue  of  the  true  cords  consists,  aside  from  the  fibrous  and  elastic 
elements,  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  which  makes 
the  vocal  cord  tense.  The  vocal  cords  when  at  rest  form  with  each  other  a 
narrow  isosceles  triangle  (Fig.  299).  During  deep  inspiration  they  become 
farther  separated.  During  speech,  on  the  contrary,  the  space  between  them, 
the  so-called  rima  glottidis,  is  more  or  less  diminished— that  is,  the  vocal 
cords  approach  each  other,  according  to  the  tone  produced,  either  in  their 
entire  length  or  leave,  in  falsetto,  for  example,  an  elliptical  cleft  between. 
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Tlie  false  vocal  cords  also  have  a  similar  motion,  but  their  edges  never  touch 
each  other  under  normal  conditions  during-  speech,  although  they  do  so  dur- 
ing the  act  of  swallowing.  Under  pathological  conditions  they  may  act  as 
tone-producing  organs  in  place  of  the  true  vocal  cords  when  the  latter  are 
diseased  or  absent. 

Tbe  following  are  the  muscles  of  tlie  vocal  cords:  1.  The  dilator  of  the 
rima  glottidis  (abductor),  the  crico-arytenoideus  posticus,  paralysis  of  which 
is  dangerous  to  life  and  by  whose  bilateral  paralysis  immediate  asphyxia 
may  ensue.  2.  The  constrictors  of  the  rima  glottidis  (adductors) — viz., 
the  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis,  the  arytenoideus  transversus  between  the 
two  lateral  borders  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  crico-thyroid,  and  the 
thyro-arytenoid  muscles.  The  latter  is  found  in  the  substance  of  the  vocal 
cords.  By  this  the  cords  are  made  more  or  less  tense  and  at  the  same 
time  approximated.  They  are  also  stretched  by  the  crico-thyroid  muscle — 
that  is,  they  are  drawn  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  the  glottis  is  likewise 
contracted. 

The  muscles  also  which  serve  for  the  fixation,  raising,  and  lowering  of 
the  larynx  may  work  in  part  upon  the  vocal  cords.  The  latter  are,  for  ex- 
ample, relaxed  by  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  sterno  thyroid  muscle. 

The  nerves  of  the  larynx  are  the  superior  laryngeal  and  the  recurrent 
laryngeal. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  in  the  main  a  sensory  nerve.  In  contains 
only  one  motor  branch  for  the  crico-thyroid  muscle. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  receives  its  fibres  from  the  anterior  or 
inner  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory,  which  pass  into  the  pneumogastric  be- 
low the  jugular  ganglion  and  run  downward  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
latter  till  they  again  leave  the  pneumogastric  on  a  level  with  the  apices  of 
the  pleura  on  the  right  side  in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  on  the 
left  at  the  lower  border  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  from  here  passes  upward  behind  the  carotid,  and  then  between  the 
trachea  and  the  oesophagus,  and  pierces  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx 
at  the  lower  corner  of  the  plate  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  with  the  exception  of  the 
crico-thyroid,  which  is  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  centre  for  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  larynx  lies,  in  the  dog, 
according  to  Krause,  in  the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  gyrus  pnefrontalis  between 
the  sulcus  cruciatus  and  the  frontal  lobe. 

The  arteries  of  the  larynx  are  the  superior  laryngeal  and  the  crico-thyroid, 
both  of  which  arise  from  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  and  the  inferior  laryn- 
geal, from  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.  The  veins  ..pen  into  the  internal 
jugular. 

The  Technique  of  Laryngoscopy  is  as  follows  : 

For  the  illumination  of  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  and  the 
laryngeal  cavity  a  laryngeal  mirror  is  used,  which  is  introduced  as  far  as 
the  uvula  (Fig.  300),  and  a  reflector  (Figs.  301,  302).  Sunlight  may  be  util- 
ized or  an  artificial  light— e.  g.,  a  petroleum  or  gas  lamp,  Drummonds  cal- 
cium light,  the  magnesium  or  the  electric  light,  The  reflector  serves  to 
throw  the  rays  of  light  upon  the  laryngeal  mirror,  which  has  been  introduced 
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as  far  as  the  uvula.  If  sunlight  is  employed,  a  plane  reflector  is  used,  and 
with  artificial  light  a  concave  one.  The  best  way  is  to  attach  the  reflector  to 
the  head  of  the  surgeon  by  means  of  a  frontal  band  (Fig.  302)  or  a  spectacle 
frame  (Fig.  301). 

The  patient  sits  opposite  the  person  making  the  examination,  with  his 
back  to  the  light  in  case  sunlight  is  employed.  If  an  artificial  light  is 
used,  laryngoscopy  is  performed  in  a  dark  room  and  the  lamp  is  situated 
near  the  right  shoulder  of  the  patient.  The  latter  inclines  his  head  some- 
what backward,  opens  his  mouth,  sticks  out  the  tongue  as  far  as  possible  and 
holds  it  firmly  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 

The  reflector  is  attached  to  the  head  of  the  examiner  and  focused  so  that 
he  can  conveniently  see  with  one  (better  the  left)  eye  through  the  central 
opening  into  the  pharynx,  and  this  appears  brightly  illuminated.  The  laryn- 
geal mirror  is  then  warmed  over  the  lamp,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  covered 
with  vapour  from  the  breath.    To  avoid  in- 


Fio.  301. — Reflector  fastened  to  a  spectacle  frame.        Fig.  302. — Reflector  with  frontal  band. 


while  the  patient  intones  the  letter  a,  introduced  into  the  middle  line  of  the 
mouth  as  far  as  the  uvula  without  touching  the  latter  or  the  tongue.  At  the 
uvula  the  mirror  is  given  a  more  vertical  position  by  raising  the  handle  and 
carrying  it  toward  the  right  corner  of  the  mouth.  By  changing  the  position 
of  the  mirror  in  different  ways  one  obtains  the  laryngoscopic  picture,  a  full 
understanding  of  which  is  only  acquired  after  some  practice. 

One  must  frequently  examine  a  normal  larynx  in  order  to  be  able  to  rec- 
ognise and  interpret  pathological  conditions. 

Various  circumstances  may  interfere  with  a  full  view  of  the  larynx — e.  g., 
hypertrophic  tonsils,  pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate,  gagging  move- 
ments, etc.  The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane, 
which  frequently  disturbs  laryngoscopy,  is  best  overcome  by  swabbing  it 
with  a  three-  to  five-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine. 

The  laryngoscopic  picture  is  as  follows  (see  Fig.  209)  :  The  parts  of  the 
larynx  which  lie  in  front — e.  g.,  the  epiglottis  and  the  anterior  commissure — 
are  seen  above  in  the  laryngeal  mirror ;  while  the  posterior  portions — e.  g.,  the 
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303. — Position  of  the  vocal  cords 
during  intonation. 


arytenoid  cartilage  and  the  posterior  commissure— lie  below.  In  looking  at 
the  single  parts,  one  must  always  determine  whether  the  colour  is  normal, 

whether  swelling,  inflammation,  tumours, 
ulcers,  or  foreign  bodies  are  present,  whether 
the  movement  of  the  vocal  cords  is  nor- 
mal, etc. 

( >ne  notices  especially  in  the  larynx  the 
true  vocal  cords,  of  a  glittering  white  col- 
our, while  all  the  other  structures  have  a 
dull  reddish  appearance.  Where  cartilage 
shines  through,  the  parts  have  more  of  a 
yellowish-red  hue.  During  expiration  the 
rima  glottidis  contracts,  and  during  inspi- 
ration the  vocal  cords  separate  again.  The  movement  of  the  vocal  cords 
must  be  observed  while  the  patient  speaks,  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
normal.  During  phonation  the  cords  come  close  together,  either  throughout 
their  entire  length  (Fig.  303)  or  only  at  the  ligamentous  portion.  At  the 
boundary  between  the  ligamentous  and  the  cartilaginous  portions  of  the 
vocal  cord  one  sees  a  yellow  spot,  which  is  the  tip  of  the  processus  vocalis 
(see  Fig.  299).  During  deep  inspiration  the  cords  occasionally  separate  so 
w  idely  that  one  can  see  as  far  down  as  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

Between  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords  lie  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx. 
The  false  cords  likewise  move,  but  their  edges  touch  only  during  swallowing 
or  gagging,  and  under  pathological  conditions. 

Above  is  the  arched  epiglottis,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  fossae.  The 
middle  glosso-epiglottidean  ligament  and  the  lateral  glosso-epiglottidean 
folds  extend  from  the  tongue  to  the  epiglottis,  and  between  them  lie  the  val- 
lecula?. One  also  sees  the  cartilages  of  Santorini,  the  pyramids  of  the  aryt- 
enoid cartilage,  and  often  the  cuneiform  cartilages  in  the  aryteno-epiglot- 
tidean  folds  in  front  of  the  little  protuberances  of  the  cartilages  of  Santorini 
(see  Fig.  299).  The  upper  bor- 
der of  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  larynx,  the  interarytenoid 
space  between  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  and  those  of  San- 
torini, is  best  visible  when  the 
glottis  is  widely  open. 

Other  methods  of  examina- 
tion are  inspection  and  palpa- 


Fio.  304. — Laryngeal  probe  With  a  handle. 


tion  from  the  outside  and  internal  palpation  of  the  superior  opening  of  the 
larynx — e.  g.,  in  case  of  foreign  bodies  or  stenosis  of  the  larynx — and  finally 
the  use  of  probes  curved  like  a  catheter  or  bent  at  a  right  angle  (Fig.  304).  to 
determine,  for  instance,  the  consistence  of  tumours  or  the  degree  of  sensibil- 
ity of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  Finally,  disturbances  in  phonation 
and  interference  with  respiration  are  to  be  regarded  as  important  from  a 
diagnostic  standpoint. 

For  examining  the  posterior  laryngeal  wall  and  the  trachea,  Killian  recom- 
mends using  a  rather  large  laryngeal  mirror  and  crowding  it  against  the  soft 
palate  while  the  patient  stands  upright  with  head  bent  forward  and  much 
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lowered,  the  tongue  being  drawn  far  out.  The  examiner  himself  must  sit  or 
kneel  SO  as  to  look  upward  from  below  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction. 

Pieniazek  recommends  that  in  suitable  cases,  after  tracheotomy,  the 
trachea  be  examined  through  the  tracheal  wound  by  means  of  a  special 
mirror  copied  from  Zaufal's  nasal  mirror.  Cocaine  should  be  applied  to  the 
tUUCOUS  membrane. 

Brief  mention  should  here  be  made  of  congenital  malformations  of  the 
larynx  and  the  trachea.  We  have  already  spoken  of  congenital  fistulae 
(page  497,  Malformations  of  the  Neck).  Congenital  deviations  of  the  epi- 
glottis, the  larynx,  and  the  trachea  are  also  of  practical  importance,  inasmuch 
as  they  may  occasion  stenosis  of  the  respiratory  passages  (M.  Schmidt),  as  are 
also  congenital  tumours  and  membranous  growths  within  the  larynx,  the 
so-called  congenital  diaphragm  of  the  larynx.  The  congenital  tumours  are 
chiefly  papillomata,  of  which  P.  Bruns  collected  twenty  three  cases  from  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  The  congenital  diaphragm  is,  according  to  P.  Bruns, 
a  dense  membranous  structure  stretched  across  between  the  vocal  cords,  by 
which  the  glottis  is  partially  shut  ofl*.  It  is  situated  near  the  anterior  com- 
missure of  the  vocal  cords,  extends  a  variable  distance  backward,  and  here 
ends  with  a  free  crescent-shaped  margin. 

The  treatment  in  extreme  cases  of  congenital  diaphragm  of  the  larynx 
consists  in  intralaryngeal  division  of  the  membrane  with  a  knife  or  the 
galvano-cautery,  or,  in  cases  of  special  difficulty,  in  thyrotomy  and  exci- 
sion. P.  Bruns  recommends  bloodless  dilatation  by  means  of  elastic,  hollow 
bougies,  just  as  in  strictures  of  the  larynx. 

Acquired  deformities  of  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  separate  diseases  and  operations. 

§  102.  Inflammations  of  the  Larynx. — The  inflammatory  processes 
of  the  larynx  are  the  following  :  1,  Acute  and  chronic  catarrhal  laryn- 
gitis ;  2,  croup  and  diphtheria  ;  3,  acute  and  chronic  submucous  laryn- 
gitis (erysipelatous  and  phlegmonous  inflammations);  4,  oedema  of  the 
glottis  and  larynx ;  5,  tuberculosis  ;  <i.  syphilis  ;  7,  inflammation  of  the 
perichondrium  and  the  laryngeal  cartilages. 

Acute  and  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis  have  but  little  surgical  interest. 
They  are  characterized  anatomically  by  hypera-mia,  swelling,  and  increased 
as  well  as  altered  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Coughing,  a  hoarse, 
toneless  voice  and  a  feeling  of  pain,  tickling  or  soreness,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant symptoms.  Difficulties  in  swallowing  and  respiration  occur  particularly 
in  acute  laryngeal  catarrh  in  children,  in  the  so-called  pseudo-croup  which 
usually  attacks  children  under  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  and  is  character- 
ized by  a  " barking"  cough  and  paroxysms  of  laryngeal  stenosis  which  are 
usually  of  short  duration.  The  dyspnoea  is  partly  conditioned,  no  doubt, 
upon  reflex  spasm  of  the  constrictor  muscle  of  the  glottis  (G-ottstein). 

Chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis  comes  partly  from  neglect  of  an  acute  laryn- 
gitis, or  begins  gradually  as  such,  especially  from  the  extension  of  a  chronic 
pharyngitis.  One  very  frequently  observes  chronic  laryngitis  in  syphilis, 
in  tuberculosis,  and  among  habitual  drinkers.  It  is  also  of  frequent  occur- 
rence among  individuals  who  are  obliged  to  unduly  strain  the  larynx— for 
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example,  preachers,  singers,  and  officers,  or  among  those  who,  like  millers, 
stonecutters,  etc.,  breathe  in  a  great  deal  of  dust.  Tuberculosis  and  carci- 
noma of  the  larynx  very 
frequently  begin  with 
symptoms  of  chronic 
catarrh.  So-called  ca- 
tarrhal erosions  and  su- 
perficial ulcers  are  not 
infrequent. 

The  secretion  in  ca- 
tarrhal inflammation 
is  sometimes  increased 
and  sometimes  dimin- 
ished (dry  catarrh). 

We  can  speak  here 
only  very  briefly  of  the 
treatment  of  the  disease. 
Prophylaxis  is  of  the 
greatest  importance — that  is,  careful  hardening  against  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  residence  by  the  sea  or  in  elevated  health  resorts  that  are  well 
wooded. 

In  acute  catarrh  the  voice  should  not  be  used  too  much.  Wet  external 
applications  may  be  made,  warm  tea  or  milk  and  seltzer  given  internally, 
and  inhalations  employed,  four-per-cent  chlorate  of  potash,  ten  parts  tannin 
with  one  hundred  of  glycerin,  two-  to  three-per-cent  boric  acid,  common  salt, 
etc.  In  case  of  a  painful  cough,  morphine  is  given  internally.  The  applica- 
tion to  the  larynx  of  mild  astringents  dissolved  in  glycerin  (copper  sulphate, 
tannin,  etc.)  is  especially  to  be  recommended.  The  application  is  made 
under  the  guidance  of  the  mirror  by  means  of  a  brush  or  a  small  sponge 


Fig.  30.r>. — 7,  laryngeal  brush  ;  2,  laryngeal  sponge. 


Fio.  300.— Insufflators  :  a,  sliding  cvlinder  for  closing  the  hole  b;  J}(]),  bulb  ;  c  (2),  rubber  tube 

for  blowing  in  powder  (Fritnkel). 

(see  Fig.  305).  The  insufflation  of  powders  (e.  g.,  alum,  with  equal  parts  of 
saccharum  lactis),  with  the  addition  of  morphine,  is  also  serviceable.  Insuf- 
flators are  used  for  this  purpose  (Fig.  306). 

In  pseudo-croup,  rest  in  bed,  ice  poultices  or  wet  applications,  hot  drinks, 
inhalation,  or  the  use  of  a  spray  to  keep  the  air  of  the  room  moist,  are  particu- 
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Larly  to  be  recommended.  Antimony  and  ipecac  in  small  doses  are  giver 
internally.    Emetics,  which  used  to  be  given,  have  been  properly  abandoned. 

Chronic  laryngitis  is  treated  principally  with  astringents,  partly  by  in- 
halation and  partly  by  application  with  a  brush  or  insufflation.  In  case  of 
hypersecretion,  in  addition 
to  the  application  of  a  from 
two-  to  four-  or  even  ten- 
per-cent  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  inhalations  of  va- 
pours of  turpentine,  or  three 
parts  of  chloride  of  zinc  to 
thirty  parts  of  water  or  glyc- 
erin, are  especially  service- 
able.   In  dry  larvngitis  the 

.  .  rio.  307. — Laryngeal  svnnges :  syringe  '2  is  emptied  by 

application  of  a  solution  of  pressing  upon  the  elastic  membrane  (Frankel). 

chlorate  of  potash,  and  then 

a  four-,  five-,  or  six-per-cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  recommended. 
In  ease  of  muscular  paresis,  electricity  is  applied  by  means  of  the  galvanic 
and  faradic  current.  Attention  is  always  to  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the 
pharynx.  Salt-water  springs,  brine  baths,  and  sulphur  springs  are  also  ad- 
vantageous, as  well  as  hydropathic  treatment  at  Ems,  Reichenhall,  etc. 
Residence  at  the  seashore  and  in  elevated  health  resorts  is  also  strongly  to 
be  advised. 

Laryngeal  Croup  and  Diphtheria. — Croup  and  diphtheria  have  special 
importance  for  the  surgeon,  because  they  so  frequently  give  occasion 
for  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  on  account  of  stenosis  of  the 
larynx. 

With  reference  to  the  pathological  changes  that  attend  croup  and 
diphtheria,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  analogous  diseases  of  the  throat 
(see  pages  411-417  ff.).  We  have  there  already  emphasized  the  state- 
ment that  there  exists,  in  our  opinion,  only  a  difference  of  degree 
between  croup  and  diphtheria.  It  need  only  be  added  here  that, 
according  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Ileubner,  the  diphtheritic 
pseudo-membrane  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  exudation  into  the  epi- 
thelial layer  of  the  mucous  membrane— an  exudative  exanthema,  as  it 
were,  of  the  mucous  membrane.  From  an  anatomical  standpoint  there 
exists,  then,  according  to  Ileubner,  scarcely  any  distinction  between 
croup  and  diphtheria  ;  whereas  it  was  formerly  assumed  that  the  croup- 
ous pseudo-membrane  was  the  more  superficial,  while  the  diphtheritic 
pseudo-membrane  was  located  more  deeply  in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  It  is  more  correct,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with  the  view 
of  Rauchfuss,  Lennander  (Stockholm),  and  others,  to  regard  croup 
merely  as  a  group  of  symptoms  whose  cause  may  lie  in  a  catarrhal, 
fibrinous,  or  diphtheritic  larvngitis. 

The  clinical  course  of  true  or  membranous  croup  is  very  character- 
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istic.  One  can  usually  distinguish  three  stages.  In  the  first,  catarrhal 
symptoms  make  their  appearance  (cough,  cold  in  the  head,  dysphagia). 
The  genera]  health  is  usually  but  little  disturbed.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  begins  more  suddenly  without  a  preliminary  catarrh.  Two 
forms  are  usually  distinguished  :  descending  croup,  which  passes  from 
the  pharynx  into  the  larynx,  and  the  reverse  of  this,  ascending  croup. 
The  existence  of  croup  proper  manifests  itself,  then,  in  the  second  stage 
by  the  coughing  up  of  membranous  shreds,  by  aphonia,  and,  above  all, 
by  more  or  less  marked  stenosis  of  the  larynx  with  correspondingly 
laborious  and  sibilant  respiration.  The  dyspnoea  is  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  attacks  of  suffocation.  Stenosis  of  the  larynx  presents  a 
very  characteristic  and  painful  picture.  As  a  result  of  the  laborious 
respiration,  the  region  above  the  sternum,  the  ensiform  process,  and 
the  lowest  ribs  are  drawn  inward.  In  the  severest  cases  the  children 
lie  with  an  anxious  expression  of  face,  are  very  uneasy,  and  not  infre- 
quently spring  out  of  bed  in  their  fear.  Sudden  death  in  an  attack  of 
suffocation  is  not  very  common.  A  fatal  termination  results  more 
gradually  in  consequence  of  increasing  intoxication  with  carbonic  acid. 
In  the  latter  case  children  gradually  grow  more  quiet,  become  coma- 
tose, and  respiration  and  pulse  grow  weaker  and  weaker  until  death 
supervenes.  In  case  of  recovery  the  dyspnoea  is  gradually  relieved, 
and  the  croupous  membranes  are  coughed  out  with  abundant  formation 
of  mucus  and  pus. 

According  to  Heubner,  the  diphtheritic  membrane  is  not  cast  off  by 
a  process  of  suppuration,  but  gradually  lifted  off  by  the  growth  of  the 
new  epithelium  beneath.  The  detachment  of  membranes  in  toto  is 
probably,  according  to  Heubner,  the  result  of  elastic  processes  which 
go  on  within  the  coagulated  material. 

Recovery  is  sometimes  secured  by  promptly  performing  trache- 
otomy, and  thus  overcoming  the  increasing  stenosis  of  the  larynx. 

The  average  duration  of  membranous  croup  is  from  six  to  eight 
days,  and  the  result  is  always  doubtful.  The  younger  the  child  the 
more  unfavourable  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  prognosis.  The  mortality 
varies  very  much  in  the  individual  epidemics.  It  is  placed  by  many 
authors  at  ninety  per  cent,  by  others  much  lower,  varying  with  the 
malignant  or  non-malignant  character  of  the  epidemic.  The  propor- 
tion of  recoveries  among  children  that  are  operated  upon  does  not,  on 
an  average,  exceed  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent.  In  some  epidemics 
nearly  all  the  children  upon  whom  tracheotomy  is  performed  die,  while 
in  others  the  cases  of  recovery  are  numerous. 

The  same  is  true  essentially  of  the  course  and  prognosis  of  diphthe- 
ria of  the  larynx,  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  what 
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has  just  been  said  (see  also  §  67,  page  417  ff.,  Diphtheria  of  the  Throat). 
Dipththeria  of  the  Larynx  resulting  from  that  of  the  throat  is  very 
frequent.  I  have  seldom  observed  laryngeal  diphtheria  without  diph- 
theria of  the  throat.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  it  seems  to  be 
more  common. 

Secondary  diseases  are  not  so  frequent  after  croup  as  after  diphtheria, 
especially  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  of  accommodation. 
Many  a  diphtheritic  child  dies  suddenly  during  convalescence,  in  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  week,  from  paralysis  of  the  heart  due  to  myo- 
carditis. 

The  treatment  of  croup  and  diphtheria  of  the  larynx  is  the  same  as 
that  of  analogous  diseases  of  the  fauces  (see  page  420).  In  the  begin- 
ning ice  poultices  are  applied,  and  older  children  are  given  broken  ice 
to  swallow.  Gargles  of  chlorate  of  potash,  boric  acid,  etc.,  are  used, 
as  well  as  inhalations  of  lactic  acid,  limewater,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  with 
which  the  air  of  the  room  is  also  to  be  kept  moist.  As  soon  as  dysp- 
noea begins,  tracheotomy  is  to  be  promptly  performed.  The  sooner 
one  operates,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  a  successful  result.  The 
longer  one  waits,  the  more  likely  are  fibrinous  bronchitis,  broncho- 
pneumonia, and  oedema  of  the  lungs  to  result.  After  early  tracheot- 
omy the  organism  is  more  capable  of  contending  against  the  diphtheria 
toxine.  According  to  Lennander,  fifty  per  cent  of  those  operated 
upon  ear]y  for  diphtheria  recovered,  whereas  but  nineteen  and  a  quarter 
per  cent  of  those  operated  upon  later  in  the  disease  were  saved.  In 
adults  the  results  of  operations  are  unfavourable,  because  the  air  pas- 
sages are  so  wide  that  no  dyspnoea  is  occasioned  even  by  thick  mem- 
branes, but  begins  only  when  the  croupous  process  has  reached  the 
smaller  bronchi.  O'Dwyer  was  the  first  to  recommend  intubation  in 
treating  stenosis  of  the  larynx  in  place  of  tracheotomy— that  is,  the 
introduction  of  metallic  tubes  into  the  larynx  (see  page  624).  The 
mortality  attending  tracheotomy  and  intubation  is  about  the  same. 
The  latter  deserves  the  preference,  perhaps,  in  treating  children  in 
from  their  first  to  their  third  year,  when  the  exudation  is  confined  to 
the  larynx  and  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  in  desperate  cases  for 
the  purpose  of  making  death  easier. 

By  acute  submucous  laryngitis  is  understood  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  larynx,  which  has  its  location  chiefly  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue, 
and  occurs  after  injuries  resulting  from  mechanical,  thermic,  or  chemical 
causes,  in  severe  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  larynx,  diphtheria,  ery- 
sipelas, acute  infectious  diseases,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

Submucous  laryngitis  leads  to  circumscribed  or  more  diffuse  swelling  of 
the  larynx,  varying  in  amount,  which  sometimes  goes  on  to  the  formation  of 
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an  abscess.  The  affection  may  run  its  course  in  the  form  of  erysipelatous  or 
phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  case  of  increasing  swelling,  severe  symp- 
toms of  laryngeal  stenosis  may  develop  very  quickly,  especially  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  larynx  is  attacked  (oedeme  sousglottique  [Cruveilhier], 
laryngitis  hvpoglottica  acuta  [Ziemssen]).  In  severe  cases  death  may  take 
place  suddenly  from  asphyxia  if  tracheotomy  is  not  promptly  performed. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  submucous  laryngitis  there  are  thickenings  of  the 
submucous  tissue,  especially  on  the  epiglottis,  the  vocal  cords,  and  farther 
down  in  the  larynx.  The  course  of  the  affection  is  very  chronic,  and  the 
callosity  and  induration  of  the  submucous  tissue  usually  remain.  This  con- 
dition is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  fact  that  serious  attacks  of  suffocation  not 
infrequently  occur. 

The  treatment  of  acute  submucous  laryngitis  consists  in  energetic  use  of 
antiphlogistic  applications  (ice  poultices,  cracked  ice  internally),  and,  in  case 
of  dyspnoea,  in  promptly  performing  tracheotomy.  If  an  abscess  develops  it 
should  be  opened  at  once. 

In  treating  chronic  submucous  laryngitis  regard  must  be  had,  above  all,  to 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  case  of  syphilis,  for  example,  an  antisyphilitic 
course  of  treatment  is  indicated.  The  indurated  areas  are  to  be  removed  as 
far  as  possible  by  scarifications  or  cauterization.  Strictures  are  treated  ac- 
cording to  general  principles,  especially  by  the  introduction  of  intubation 
tulies,  or  laryngeal  bougies — e.  g.,  catheters  of  hard  India  rubber  or  block- 
tin  bougies.  These  are  introduced  from  within  the  mouth,  under  guidance 
of  the  laryngeal  mirror,  or  through  the  wound  in  the  trachea,  in  case  trache- 
otomy has  been  performed. 

By  cedema  of  the  larynx  or  glottis  is  understood  an  acute,  serous  infiltra- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  submucous  tissue  in  particular, 
which  is  always  the  sequel  of  various  local  processes  in  the  larynx  and  its 
vicinity.  According  to  Strubing  and  others,  cedema  of  the  larynx  may  also 
be  the  result  of  a  vasomotor  neurosis,  and  may  develop  rapidly.  Finally, 
mention  should  be  made  of  larynx  oedema  in  connection  with  general  dropsy, 
resulting  from  disease  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  etc. 

Acute  diffuse  oedema  which  spreads  over  the  entire  larynx  is  observed 
particularly  in  case  of  erysipelatous  inflammations,  which  arise  partly  within 
the  larynx,  after  injuries,  or  spread  to  the  larynx  from  the  outer  skin  or  from 
the  pharynx.  In  other  cases,  after  injuries,  for  instance,  acute,  diffuse  (edema 
of  the  larynx  takes  the  form  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation,  particularly 
of  the  submucous  tissue. 

The  oedematous  swelling  in  connection  with  cedema  of  the  larynx  is 
either  more  or  less  confined  to  a  particular  area  or  more  diffuse.  It  is  found 
especially  where  the  submucous  tissue  is  most  abundant — viz.,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx,  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  on  the  epiglottis  and 
its  neighbourhood,  near  the  false  vocal  cords,  etc.  The  vocal  cords  seldom 
swell  to  a  great  extent,  and  yet  in  these  also  sufficient  swelling  has  been  ob- 
served to  bring  about  complete  closure  of  the  rima  glottidis. 

The  symptoms  of  cedema  of  the  larynx  consist  principally  in  difficulties  of 
respiration,  as  in  croup  and  diphtheria.  The  dyspnoea  is  at  first  noticeable 
only  on  inspiration,  because  in  inspiration  the  swollen  aryteno-epiglottidean 
folds  and  the  false  vocal  cords  are  pressed  against  each  other.   If  the  oedema 
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increases,  expiratory  dyspnoea  also  follows.  If  tracheotomy  is  not  promptly 
performed,  death  sometimes  ensues  very  quickly  from  asphyxia. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  from  the  increasing-  dyspnoea  and  the  laryngo- 
scopic  examination.  By  the  latter  the  cause  of  the  oedema  is  also  determined. 
If  difficulties  attend  laryngoscopic  examination,  one  should  at  least  palpate 
the  entrance  to  the  larynx  by  quickly  introducing  the  forefinger. 

In  addition  to  acute  oedema  of  the  larynx,  there  is  also  a  chronic  form, 
which  occurs  mainly  as  the  result  of  deep  structural  changes  in  the  larynx 
— e.  g.,  from  ulcers  or  malignant  new  growths.  Symptoms  of  stenosis  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  marked,  and  yet  acute  exacerbations  not  infrequently  occur 
with  sudden  attacks  of  suffocation. 

The  treatment  of  oedema  of  the  larynx  is  to  be  directed  chiefly  against 
its  existing  cause,  which  should  be  determined  as  exactly  as  possible  by 
laryngoscopic  examination.  For  the  oedema  itself  leeches  are  applied  on 
both  sides  of  the  larynx,  and  use  is  also  made  of  ice  poultices  and  cracked 
ice  internally.  Multiple  scarifications  are  also  made  with  a  laryngeal  knife 
or  a  long,  somewhat  curved,  pointed  bistoury,  which  is  wrapped  with  adhe- 
sive plaster  nearly  to  the  point.  If  dyspnoea  increases,  tracheotomy  is  indi- 
cated, and  it  should  not  be  postponed  too  long. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Larynx. — Tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  has  recently 
been  described  very  much  at  length  in  a  monograph  written  by  Heinze. 
It  may  be  primary,  but  is  more  frequently  secondary,  following  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs.  Of  1,226  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  276, 
according  to  Heinze,  were  accompanied  by  pronounced  tuberculosis  of 
the  larynx.  In  case  of  primary  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  secondary  in- 
fection of  the  larynx  is  usually  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  sputum  which 
contains  bacilli.  The  reverse  may  also  occur,  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx 
beginning  first  and  leading  to  secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

The  pathological  changes  attending  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  are 
essentiallv  the  same  as  in  all  tubercular  affections  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  83). 
From  breaking  down  of  the  miliary  tu- 
bercles or  the  more  diffuse  tubercular 
infiltration  corresponding  ulcers  of  very 
variable  extent  are  formed.  The  tuber- 
cular disease  is  most  frequently  found 
upon  the  posterior  laryngeal  wall,  in  the 
interarytenoid  space,  on  the  true  and  false  FlG  308  _ Extensive  tuberculosis  of 
vocal  cords,  on  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  %jSBft&&  """"""  "  *° 
on  the  epiglottis,  etc. 

Upon  laryngoscopic  examination,  one  usually  finds  at  the  outset  a 
circumscribed  or  more  diffuse  induration  of  the  part  of  the  larynx  that 
is  involved,  or  more  or  less  characteristic  ulcers  with  a  cheesy  base. 
The  destruction  caused  by  these  ulcers  is  frequently  extensive  (see  Fig. 
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308).  Miliary  tubercles  can  not  usually  be  recognised  by  laryngoscopy 
examination.  From  a  diagnostic  standpoint,  examination  of  the  spu- 
tum or  the  secretion  taken  directly  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcers  is  of 
the  most  value,  as  one  can  determine  whether  or  not  tubercle  bacilli 
are  present.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  note  the  condition  of 
the  lungs  and  the  general  health  of  the  patient. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  oi'  the  larynx  are  usually,  at  the  be- 
ginning, those  of  an  obstinate  catarrhal  inflammation.  As  the  tubercu- 
lar disease  progresses,  the  symptoms  consist,  according  to  the  situation 
and  the  degree  of  the  affection,  in  hoarseness,  going  on  even  to  com- 
plete aphonia,  in  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  the  larynx,  in  more  or  less 
cough  and  profuse  secretion,  attended  frequently  by  difficult  expectora- 
tion, and  in  dysphagia,  especially  in  case  of  ulcers  and  tubercular  infil- 
tration of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  epiglottis.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  is  very  variable.  It  depends  in  part  upon  its  location,  ami 
especially  upon  the  ability  to  continue  to  swallow  normally,  and  still 
more  upon  the  condition  of  the  lungs  and  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  in  other  respects. 

The  prognosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  is  at  least  always  doubt- 
ful. In  case  of  prompt  and  proper  treatment  the  primary  form  of  the 
disease  particularly  is  curable  if  the  lungs  are  still  unaffected,  or  ex- 
isting disease  of  the  lungs  is  checked  and  the  general  health  improves. 
Recurrences  are  always  to  be  feared.  The  prognosis  is  of  course  most 
unfavourable  when  pronounced  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  other  or- 
gans exists. 

The  treatment  is  mainly  local,  special  regard  being  also  paid  to  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  and  the  general  health  (see  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, §  83). 

At  the  beginning  the  local  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  in 
chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  larynx  (see  page  597).  Tuber- 
cular ulcers  are  treated  by  the  application  on  the  brush  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  or  even  eighty  per  cent  lactic  acid  (Krause),  by  the  use  of 
astringents,  and  by  insufflations  of  iodoform,  boric  acid,  acetate  of  lead, 
etc.  Inhalation,  application,  and  insufflation  of  other  antiseptic  reme- 
dies are  also  very  much  to  be  recommended,  as  they  greatly  relieve  the 
pain.  Carbolic  acid,  creosote,  and  balsam  of  Peru  are  particularly  serv- 
iceable. A  too  irritating  form  of  treatment  is  to  be  avoided.  The  ap- 
plication on  a  brush  of  a  from  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine, 
or  the  insufflation  of  morphine  (0-015  grammes  once  or  twice  a  day), 
with  amylum,  iodoform,  or  boric  acid,  prove  very  efficacious  in  reliev- 
ing pain.  Hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
larynx  are  to  be  recommended.    Surgical  treatment  proper  consists  in 
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multiple  scarifications,  in  scraping  the  ulcers  with  a  small  curette,  and 
in  subsequent  cauterization  with  lactic  acid  or  the  application  of  iodo- 
form emulsion  (M.  Schmidt,  Hering).  If  there  is  extensive  disease  of 
the  larynx  w  hile  the  lungs  are  as  vet  but  slightly  affected,  thyrotomy 
may  be  undertaken,  with  subsequent  energetic  scraping  and  cauteriza- 
tion with  lactic  acid.  If  there  are  symptoms  of  stenosis,  tracheotomy 
is  indicated.  The  use  of  tuberculin,  after  E.  Koch  (see  Principles  of 
Surgery,  page  421),  seems  to  have  led  to  no  permanently  favourable 
results  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx. 

Syphilis  of  the  Larynx.— Syphilis  of  the  larynx  in  the  secondary 
stage  of  the  disease  takes  the  form  of  a  syphilitic  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion with  the  formation  of  papules  and  mucous 
patches.  In  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  inflam- 
matory infiltrations  occur,  partly  as  circum- 
scribed gummata  (Fig.  309)  and  partly  as  dif- 
fuse gummatous  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  deeper  tissues,  terminating 
in  ulceration  or,  it  may  be,  in  destruction  of 

the  cartilage,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  con-    FlG-  309.— Gummata  of  the 

.  &  '  -  1  r,  J  ,       .  larynx  (Mandl). 

nective  tissue  and  the  formation  of  cicatrices. 

Syphilitic  ulcers  may  occasion  great  destructive  changes  very  rapidly. 
Serious  disturbances  of  respiration,  making  tracheotomy  necessary, 
may  ensue  from  gummatous  inflammation,  hypertrophy  of  the  connect- 
ive tissue,  and  the  strictures. 

The  prognosis  of  the  early  symptoms  of  syphilis  of  the  larynx  is 
favourable  in  case  of  prompt  antisyphilitic  treatment.  The  gumma- 
tous induration  and  the  ulceration  attending  the  later  stages  of  syphilis 
usually  lead  to  permanent  functional  disturbances,  to  defects  and  stric- 
tures. The  disease  may,  moreover,  have  a  latent  course  for  a  com- 
paratively long  time,  and,  although  far  advanced,  may  cause  but  few 
symptoms. 

The  treatment  of  syphilis  of  the  larynx  should  be  local,  and  espe- 
cially constitutional,  by  the  use  of  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  §  84,  page  421).  The  remainder  of  the  treat- 
ment is  symptomatic  in  character.  If  there  is  danger  of  asphyxia 
in  consequence  of  stricture  of  the  larynx,  tracheotomy  is  indicated. 
Syphilitic  strictures  are  either  divided  from  within  the  larynx  or  from 
the  outside,  with  the  head  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table  after  par- 
tial or  complete  division  of  the  larynx,  tracheotomy  having  been  pre- 
viously performed.  After  the  division  of  the  cicatricial  stricture  a 
Dupuis's  canula  (Fig.  310)  may  be  introduced  for  a  time.  Dupuis's 
T-shaped  canula  (Fig.  311)  consists  of  two  halves  which  fit  closely 
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together,  and  are  introduced  separately  into  the  trachea  and  then 
fastened  together  by  the  India-rubber  ring  at  a  and  the  screw  at  d. 
Bougies  of  hard  India  rubber  or 


Fio.  310.— Dupuis's  canula  in  position  in  Fig.  311.— The  two  halves  of  Dupuis's 

the  trachea  ( T).  canula. 


from  within  the  mouth  or  through  the  tracheotomy  wound.  Patients 
with  syphilitic  stricture  of  the  larynx  are  not  infrequently  obliged  to 
carry  a  canula  permanently,  but  the  disturbances  of  speech  resulting 
from  this  are  often  very  slight. 

Of  other  ulcers  I  mention  those  occurring-  in  leprosy,  which  arise  from  a 
breaking  down  of  the  leprous  nodules,  and  the  diagnosis  of  which  is  made 
possible  by  the  other  symptoms  of  leprosy  which  are  always  present  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery.  §  85).  Actinomycosis  has  also  been  observed.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  enlargement  of  the  lymph  glands  either  does 
not  exist  or  is  only  temporary. 

So-called  lupus  of  the  larynx  is  a  genuine  tuberculosis  which  has  a  very 
chronic  course.. 

For  a  description  of  carcinomatous  ulcerations  see  page  608. 

Inflammation  of  the  Perichondrium  and  the  Cartilages  of  the  Larynx 
i  Perichondritis  and  Chondritis). — Perichondritis  and  chondritis  of  the 
larynx  are  either  primary — e.  g.,  after  injuries  or  in  connection  with 
syphilis  or  tuberculosis — or,  more  frequently,  a  secondary  affection  fol- 
lowing disease  of  the  mucous  membrane — e.  g.,  syphilis,  tuberculosis, 
diphtheria,  etc.  It  most  frequently  attacks  the  arytenoid  and  cricoid 
cartilages. 

Inflammation  of  the  perichondrium  leads  either  to  induration  or  to 
suppuration  will)  separation  of  the  perichondrium  and  necrosis  of  the 
cartilage.  The  latter  may  be  extensively  destroyed,  partly  from  ulcer- 
ation and  partly  from  the  casting  off  of  larger  or  smaller  fragments. 
In  case  of  non-suppurative  perichondritis  with  induration,  marked 
thickenings  may  take  place  with  transformation  of  the  cartilage  into 
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Fig.  312. — Perichondritis  of  the  cri- 
coid cartilage  with  bulging  of  the 
abscess  beneath  the  left  vocal 
cord  (Ziemssen). 


connective  tissue,  or  with  new  growth  of  cartilage  and  bone.  There 
is  usually  inflammatory  swelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  focus  in  the 
perichondrium. 

The  functional  disturbances  depend  in  the  main  upon  the  situation 
and  extent  of  the  indurative  or  suppurative  inflammation.  Symptoms 
of  stenosis  arise  especially  from  changes 
in  the  form  and  position  of  the  parts  of 
the  larynx,  from  abscesses  (Figs.  312,  313), 
from  indurations  and  defects  with  cicatri- 
cial contractions,  from  oedematous  swell- 
ing of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  from  ap- 
proximation of  the  vocal  cords — e.  g.,  after 
paralysis  or  destruction  of  one  or  both 
posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles,  etc.  If 
an  abscess  breaks  through  externallv,  em- 
physema  and,  Anally,  an  open  fistula  of  the 
larynx  may  ensue. 

The  course  of  the  affection  is  always 
very  chronic  ;  acute  exacerbations  occur,  especially  from  suppuration. 
Death  frequently  takes  place  from  asphyxia  in  consequence  of  stenosis 
of  the  larynx  if  tracheotomy  is  not  properly  performed.  If  the  patient 
recovers  there  is  usually  either  more  or  less  permanent  induration  of 
the  cartilage  or  cicatricial  contraction  after  the  cartilage  has  been 
cast  off. 

The  treatment  of  perichondritis  is  in  general  symptomatic,  and 
must  depend  largely  upon  the  cause  of  the  inflammation.    If  abscesses 

are  formed  they  must  be  incised,  and  if 
there  is  stenosis  of  the  larynx,  tracheoto- 
my may  become  imperative.  Among 
secondary  affections,  strictures  in  particu- 
lar require  appropriate  treatment  by  the 
introduction  of  laryngeal  bougies  (cathe- 
ters of  hard  India  rubber  or  tin  bougies) 
or  intubation  tubes.  The  larynx  may  be 
opened  in  the  median  line,  with  the  head 
of  the  patient  hanging  over  the  end  of 
the  table  (see  page  615),  and  a  Dupuis's 
canula  inserted  after  division  of  the  stricture  (see  Figs.  310  and  311). 
Finally,  bougies  may  be  introduced  into  the  larynx  through  the  trache- 
otomy wound.  If  the  stricture  is  incurable,  the  patient  must  carry  a 
canula  permanently,  or,  in  case  of  destruction  of  the  vocal  apparatus, 
an  artificial  larynx,  after  Gussenbauer  or  Bruns  (see  Fig.  331,  page  632). 


Fig.  313. — Perichondritis  of  the  cricoid 
and  right  arytenoid  cartilages :  a, 
abscess  (Tiirck). 
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Fig.  314. — Papilloma  of  the  right 
vocal  cord. 


In  c  onsequence  of  extreme  lordosis  of  the  cervical  segment  of  the  verte- 
bral column  compensating  kyphoscoliosis  of  the  dorsal  vertebra^,  pressure 
ulcers  sometimes  form  on  the  posterior  broad  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
and  on  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  with  stenosis  of  the  larynx  especially 
in  very  emaciated  individuals.  These  ulcers  may  give  rise  to  necrosis  of  the 
entire  posterior  plate  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

§  103.  Tumours  of  the  Larynx. — Of  non-malignant  new  growths  in 
the  larynx,  the  papilloma,  adenoma,  fibroma,  lipoma,  angeioma,  myx- 
oma, chondroma,  and  cysts  have  been  most  often  observed. 

Papillomata  are  most  frequent  (see  Fig.  314)— i.  e.,  warty,  villous,  or  cauli- 
I lower-like  growths,  which  correspond  to  warts  and  papillomata  on  the  outer 

skin.  They  consist  chiefly  of  proliferated  and 
hardened  epithelium  (pachydermia  verrucosa). 

According  to  Werner,  the  subepithelial  con- 
nective tissue  forms  the  point  of  origin  of  these 
papillomata,  the  epithelium  participating  more 
or  less  in  the  process,  depending  upon  its 
energy  of  growth.  The  epithelium  undergoes 
a  change  only  in  quantity  and  not  in  quality 
— i.  e.,  does  not  become  epidermal  in  charac- 
ter. Chronic  irritation  (catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion, etc.)  is  of  etiological  importance.  These 
papillomata  are  sometimes  single  and  sometimes  multiple,  and  may  be  either 
pedunculated  or  sessile.  Some  of  the  laryngeal  polyps  arc  pedunculated 
papillomata. 

The  favourite  locations  of  the  papilloma  are  the  true  vocal  cords,  the 
false  vocal  cords,  and  the  aryteno-epiglott idean  ligaments.  Epitheliomata 
of  the  larynx  not  infrequently  develop  from  such  papillomata  through 
atypical  growth  of  epithelium  into  the  subjacent  tissue. 

The  fibroma  also,  which  consists  of  connective  tissue,  with  a  varying 
amount  of  vascularity,  occurs  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  sessile  growth 
and  is  sometimes  pedunculated  (fibrous  polyp). 
According  to  Chiari,  the  fibrous  polyps  of  the 
vocal  cords  are  mainly  simple  hypertrophies  due 
to  chronic  catarrh. 

Adenomata,  myxomata,  lipomata,  angeiomata, 
chondromata,  and  cysts  have  been  frequently  ob- 
served. The  cysts  are  really  retention  cysts  of 
the  glands — e.  g.,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
epiglottis  (see  Fig.  816)  or  in  the  ventricle  of  the 

larynx.  Tumours  have  sometimes  been  found  in  the  larynx  which  had  their 
origin  in  strayed  lobules  of  the  thyroid  gland  (Bruns,  Ziemssen). 

The  symptoms  of  benign  tumours  of  the  larynx  are  dependent  mainly 
upon  their  location  and  size.  Changes  are  observed  in  the  voice,  which  be- 
comes rough  and  hoarse,  or  maybe  lost  altogether.  There  is  also  more  or 
less  difficulty  in  respiration,  especially  in  case  of  large  tumours.  Patients 
sometimes  say  they  feel  as  if  there  were  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx. 


Fig.  315.— Cyst  of  the  epiglottis. 
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The  prognosis  of  benign  tumours  of  the  larynx  is  favourable  so  far  as 
life  is  concerned.  Permanent  injury  to  the  voice,  however,  may  remain 
even  after  a  successful  removal  of  the  growths,  especially  in  case  of  sessile 
tumours.  Recurrences  often  follow  the  removal  of  papillomata,  and  they 
not  infrequently,  as  has  been  said,  change  into  epitheliomata. 

The  treatment  of  benign  tumours  of  the  larynx  consists  in  their  ear- 
liest possible  removal.  This  is  accomplished  either  within  the  larynx 
or  from  without  after  performing  larvngotomy.  The  latter  can  be 
performed  in  various  "ways  :  L.  By  partial  or  complete  division  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  (thyrotomy,  laryngo-fissure).  2.  By  dividing  the  cri- 
co-thyroid  membrane  (infrathyroid  larvngotomy),  with  division  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  it  may  be  (cricotomy).  3.  By  dividing  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane  (subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  Malgaigne,  see  page  440). 
Sometimes  the  entire  larynx  has  to  be  divided  (see  also  Fig.  320,  page 
615,  Operations  on  the  Larynx).  In  splitting  the  thyroid  cartilage  the 
division  should  always  be  partial  when  possible — that  is,  as  far  as  the  in- 
sertion of  the  vocal  cords,  inasmuch  as  when  it  is  complete,  permanent 
impairment  of  speech  easily  ensues  in  consequence  of  loss  of  the  point  of 
insertion  of  the  vocal  cords.  Thyrotomy  affords  the  best  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  larynx.  Division  of  the  crico-thyroid  ligament  and 
the  cricoid  cartilage  is  especially  to  be  recommended  in  case  of  new 
growths  beneath  the  vocal  cords.  By  pharyngotomy  the  lower  portion 
of  the  pharynx  and  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  are  exposed.  In  case 
of  tumours  of  the  epiglottis  the  latter  may  have  to  be  removed  in  toto. 
An  observation  made  by  Israel  and  Rosenbaum  shows  that  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  epiglottis  causes  no  disturbance  in  eating,  inas- 
much as  the  main  protection  of  the  larynx  against  the  entrance  of 
food  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  enters  the  oesophagus,  not  by  pass- 
ing in  the  median  line  over  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  but 
through  the  pyriform  sinuses  on  the  side.  Tracheotomy  and  the  inser- 
tion of  a  tampon  are  often  necessary  before  dividing  the  larynx,  in 
order  to  prevent  aspiration  of  blood  into  the  lungs.  Or  the  larynx 
may  be  divided  with  the  head  of  the  patient  hanging  over  the  end  of 
the  table. 

The  removal  of  benign  tumours  from  within  the  larynx  is  simpler 
in  comparison,  and  is  always  to  be  tried  first,  tracheotomy  being  per- 
formed beforehand,  if  necessary,  in  case  of  dyspnoea.  The  intralarvn- 
geal  method  of  operating  is  done  under  guidance  of  the  laryngeal 
mirror  after  painting  the  mucous  membrane  with  a  from  five-  to 
twenty-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine  to  produce  local  anaesthesia.  The 
choice  of  instruments  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  tumour.  It  is 
cut  off,  torn  out,  or  crushed  and  removed  with  the  instruments  repre- 
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sented  in  Figs.  310-318,  for  example,  or  by  means  of  curved  laryngeal 
forceps  and  a  sharp  curette.  Tumours  are  very  often  destroyed  by  the 
galvano-cautery,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  caustic  fluids.  The  mtra- 
laryngeal  removal  of  tumours  has  become  a  special  art,  and  the  reader 


Fio.  316. — Laryngeal  knives  (Tobold) '. 
a,  blunt  pointed  ;  for  cutting  up- 
ward ;  c,  spear  pointed. 


Fio.  317. — Laryngeal  for- 
ceps (Oertel). 


Fig.  318.— Tobold's  snare. 


must  be  referred  for  details  of  the  method  to  treatises  upon  laryngol- 
ogy— e.  g.,  those  of  Tiirck,  Ziemssen,  Stoerk,  Yoltolini,  Mackenzie, 
Fauvel,  Gottstein,  and  others. 

Malignant  Tumours  of  the  Larynx. — Of  the  malignant  new  growths, 
carcinomata  and  sarcomata,  the  former  are  by  far  the  more  common, 
the  latter  having  been  but  rarely  observed. 

Carcinomata  of  the  larynx  sometimes  develop  from  papillomata. 
They  are  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  occur  usually 
after  the  fortieth  year.  Of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  patients  with 
this  disease,  but  twenty-nine,  according  to  Wassermann,  were  women. 
Habitual  drinkers  and  great  smokers  seem  especially  predisposed  to 
laryngeal  carcinoma.  At  the  outset  the  carcinoma  either  forms  papil- 
lary growths  (Fig.  319),  which  then  penetrate  deeper,  or  more  super- 
ficial indurations  arise,  which  soon  change  into  ulcers.  Progressive 
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ulcerative  destruction  is  characteristic  of  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  in  its 
later  stages.  Primary  carcinoma  of  the  trachea  is  very  rare  and  diffi- 
cult to  diagnose  and  treat. 

The  symptoms  of  carcinoma  vary  according  to  its  location.  One 
usually  finds  hoarseness,  aphonia,  pain  on  speaking  and  swallowing, 
hemorrhages,  foetid  secretion,  offensive  breath 
in  consequence  of  the  ulcerations,  swelling  of 
the  glands,  and  indications  of  stenosis  of  the 
larynx,  so  that  tracheotomy  finally  becomes 
necessary.  The  symptoms  of  primary  carci- 
noma of  the  trachea  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  of  carcinoma  of  the  larynx. 

The  prognosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  is 
unfavourable.  The  patient  usually  dies  in  from 
a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half.  Recovery  is  possible 
only  in  case  of  prompt  extirpation,  with  excision  usually  of  the  half  of  the 
larynx  that  is  involved  or  with  its  complete  removal.  I  operated  on  a  carci- 
noma of  the  larynx  eight  years  ago  (thyrotomy,  gal vano  cautery),  and  the 
cure  has  thus  far  proved  permanent.  B.  Friuikel  obtained  a  permanent  cure 
in  a  case  of  carcinoma  by  intralaryngeal  operation.  Unfortunately,  most 
cases  of  the  kind  are  brought  to  the  surgeon  too  late,  so  that  a  complete  cure 
is  seldom  observed,  as  is  shown  also  by  recent  statistics  made  by  Scbeier, 
Wassermann ,  and  others.  According  to  Wassermann,  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  cases  of  carcinoma  treated  by  complete  removal  of  the  larynx, 
there  were  but  eight  in  which  a  permanent  cure  was  obtained  (three  by 
Gussenbauer,  and  one  each  by  Thiersch,  Winiwarter,  Schede,  Fischer,  and 
Bergmann). 

The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  is  based  especially  upon  the 
laryngoscopic  examination.  The  well-known  semispherical,  very  uneven 
papillary  growths,  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  infiltrated  area,  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  If  ulceration  has  already  taken  place,  the 
ulcers,  as  opposed  to  those  in  erysipelas,  for  example,  are  characterized  by 
their  uneven  base  and  their  raised  indurated  edges.  The  infiltration  of  the 
surrounding  tissue  is  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  pronounced.  The 
microscopic  examination  of  small  portions  of  the  tumour  is  also  important, 
and,  from  a  differential  diagnostic  point  of  view,  the  observance  of  other 
symptoms  (swelling  of  the  glands,  manifestations  of  syphilis  or  tubercu- 
losis). 

The  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  has  yielded  as  yet  few 
satisfactory  results.  The  earlier  an  operation  is  performed  the  better. 
In  well-advanced  carcinoma,  resection  or  complete  extirpation  of  the 
larynx  by  Billroth'*  or  ( !zerny's  method  is  indicated  as  a  rule.  After 
excision  of  the  larynx  the  patient  makes  use  of  some  form  of  arti- 
ficial larynx,  such  as  that  devised  by  Gussenbauer,  I > runs,  or  J.  Wolff 
(see  Fig.  331,  page  632).    If  the  patient  is  brought  under  treatment 


Fig.  319.— Epithelioma  of  the 
right  vocal  cord  of  one  year's 
duration  (Ziemssen). 
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curly,  one  may  effect  a  cure  by  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  after  first 
performing  thyrotomy,  as,  for  example,  in  the  ease  that  I  operated 
upon.  The  number  of  permanent  cures  after  resection  or  extirpation 
of  the  larynx  is  very  small.  The  patient  almost  always  dies  from  recur- 
rence of  the  disease. 

If  a  radical  operation  is  refused,  or  if  operation  is  no  longer  indi- 
cated, the  treatment  is  confined  to  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
by  morphine  injections,  by  applying  cocaine,  by  spraying  with  disin- 
fecting and  deodorizing  solutions,  and,  if  necessary,  by  tracheotomy. 

For  the  technique  of  resection  and  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  see 
page  614  BE.  (Operations  on  the  Larynx). 

Sarcomata  of  the  larynx  are  rare.  They  usually  form  nodular 
tumours  which  are  marked  by  rapid  grow  th.  Here  also  the  earliest 
povssible  extirpation  of  the  tumour  with  the  surrounding  tissue — that  is, 
with  resection  or  total  extirpation  of  the  larynx — is  to  be  recommended. 

§  L04.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages. — The  foreign  bodies  that 
are  found  in  the  air  passages — that  is,  in  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and 
the  lungs — are  very  manifold.  Preobrachewsky  collected  from  litera- 
ture eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  cases  in  which  a  foreign  body  was 
found  in  the  air  passages,  and  ascertained  that  the  most  frequent  bodies 
are  beans  and  bones.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi  give  the  worst 
prognosis.  The  mortality  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx  was  39'8  per 
cent  (60-2  per  cent  recoveries),  in  the  trachea  67  per  cent  (33  per  cent 
recoveries),  and  in  the  bronchi  55  per  cent  (45  per  cent  recoveries). 

Portions  of  food,  especially  bones,  fish  bones,  pieces  of  meat,  etc., 
very  frequently  make  their  way  into  the  larynx,  and  they  are  then 
easily  aspirated,  particularly  when  the  person  speaks  while  eating.  I 
saw  a  man  choke  to  death  who  was  very  hurriedly  eating  a  German 
beefsteak.  The  large  morsel  was  firmly  wedged  partly  in  the  pharynx 
and  partly  in  the  larynx,  and  caused  death  in  a  few  seconds.  Death 
has  sometimes  been  caused  by  suffocation  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
trance of  vomited  material  into  the  larynx  during  chloroform  anaesthe- 
sia or  in  drunken  individuals  while  unconscious.  Suffocation  may  also 
follow  aspiration  of  blood  into  the  air  passages  during  an  operation  in 
consequence  of  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Or  the  blood  which  has 
entered  the  lungs  may  become  decomposed,  and  the  patient  may  die 
from  septic  pneumonia  and  general  sepsis. 

Coins,  needles,  buttons,  gravel  stones;  peas,  beans,  fruit  stones,  arti- 
ficial teeth,  etc.,  have  also  been  found  in  the  larynx.    Buttons,  needles 
and  the  like  are  easily  aspirated  when  they  are  put  between  the  teeth 
or  into  the  mouth  and  the  person  then  laughs  or  speaks.    In  one  case 
a  physician  swallowed  in  this  way  a  horn  shirt-stud,  which  made  its 
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way  into  the  larynx  and  bronchus.  A  long  illness  followed  in  conse- 
quence of  abscess  of  the  lung,  and  after  about  a  year  the  button  was 
suddenly. coughed  up  again;  but  the  patient  died,  in  spite  of  this,  of 
abscess  of  the  Inner. 

The  symptoms  attending  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air 
passages  are  variable,  depending  in  part  upon  the  location  and  the 
character  of  the  body.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  always  coughing, 
with  more  or  less  dyspnoea.  As  was  said  above,  immediate  suffocation 
may  ensue  from  the  presence  of  large  foreign  bodies.  There  is  pain, 
especially  when  sharp  bodies,  such  as  needles  or  bits  of  bone,  have 
become  caught  in  the  larynx.  Disturbances  in  speech  (hoarseness, 
aphonia)  manifest  themselves  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
movement  of  the  vocal  cords  is  interfered  with. 

Solid  bodies  either  remain  in  the  larynx,  occasioning  more  or  less 
dyspnoea  or  fatal  suffocation,  according  to  their  size,  or  they  make  their 
way  into  the  trachea  and  the  lungs.  They  may  here  become  encapsu- 
lated without  reaction,  or  the  microbes  upon  the  foreign  body  may 
produce  ulceration  or  an  abscess,  as  in  the  case  above  mentioned.  If 
the  abscess  breaks  through  the  pleura  and  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  the 
body  may  become  discharged  externally.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
just  mentioned,  the  body  is  coughed  up  from  the  lungs. 

Fluid  and  soft  bodies,  such  as  blood,  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
etc.,  usually  pass  down  as  far  as  the  bronchi  and  set  up  a  pneumonia, 
or,  in  case  there  is  a  large  amount  of  the  material,  immediate  death 
from  suffocation  may  ensue. 

In  order  to  determine  the  location  of  a  body  in  the  lung,  a  careful 
examination  must  be  made  by  means  of  percussion  and  auscultation. 
If  the  body  is  lodged  in  a  bronchus,  one  hears  on  that  side  diminished 
breathing  only  or  none  at  all.  In  case  of  abscess  of  the  lung  there  is 
dulness  on  percussion.  Rales  may  be  heard  chiefly  when  fluid  mate- 
rial is  present  in  the  lungs  (see  Surgery  of  the  Lungs). 

The  treatment  for  foreign  bodies  in  the  air  passages  consists  in  their 
quickest  possible  removal.  Should  this  prove  impossible,  any  danger 
of  suffocation  that  may  exist  is  to  be  combated  by  tracheotomy.  In 
the  worst  cases  death  takes  place  before  the  arrival  of  a  physician.  In 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases,  however,  the  body  is  expectorated 
by  energetic  coughing. 

Before  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body  from  the  larynx  one  must, 

above  all,  determine  its  location  by  palpation  with  the  finger  or  by 

laryngoscopy.    Extraction  is  best  performed  with  a  curved  laryngeal 

or  pharyngeal  forceps  after  local  anaesthesia  has  been  produced  by 

painting  the  parts  with  a  from  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine, 
40 
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or  while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  latter 
should  be  used  especially  in  treating  restless  children.  In  case  of  great 
dyspnoea,  tracheotomy  must  be  speedily  performed  by  dividing  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  the  upper  tracheal  rings  (crico-tracheotomy). 
Opening  the  larynx  by  dividing  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  a  very 
good  method,  especially  when  there  is  danger  from  delay.  In  one 
case,  in  which  the  patient  was  in  danger  of  suffocating  when  I  arrived, 
I  divided  the  skin  and  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  at  one  stroke  and 
saved  the  nearly  moribund  patient  by  artificial  respiration.  After 
tracheotomy  has  been  performed  an  effort  should  be  made  to  extract 
the  body  from  within  the  mouth  or  through  the  wound  in  the  trachea. 
Partial  or  complete  division  of  the  larynx  in  the  median  line  is  some- 
times necessary.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  head  of  the  patient 
hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table.  After  removal  of  the  foreign  body 
a  tracheal  tube  should  be  inserted  for  several  days,  as  symptoms  of 
stenosis  may  easily  arise  from  oedema  of  the  larynx.  We  have  already 
mentioned  (page  440)  that  foreign  substances  may  also  be  removed 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  by  subhyoid  phaiyngotomy. 

If  dyspnoea  continues  after  tracheotomy,  the  body  lies  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  trachea  or  in  the  bronchi. 

Fluid  material  in  the  trachea  and  in  the  bronchi  is  removed  by  low- 
ering the  head  and  exciting  expectoration,  and  especially  by  sucking 
it  out  by  means  of  an  elastic  catheter  after  performing  tracheotomy. 
By  lowering  the  head  and  by  energetic  expectoration,  solid  bodies  also 
may  be  brought  up  into  the  larynx  and  here  extracted,  or,  it  may  be, 
coughed  out.  If  the  foreign  body  has  descended  into  a  bronchus,  one 
should  perform  low  tracheotomy  and  try  to  extract  the  body,  or  to 
make  the  patient  bring  it  up  by  violent  coughing.  F.  Willard,  in  experi- 
menting on  dogs,  tried  to  remove  foreign  bodies,  such  as  small  stones 
artificially  placed  in  the  bronchi,  by  opening  the  bronchus  (bronchot- 
omy).  lie  succeeded,  however,  very  rarely  even  in  finding  the  foreign 
body.  In  case  an  abscess  of  the  lung  forms  and  is  accessible,  one  may 
remove  the  encapsulated  body  by  incision. 

§  105.  Neuroses  of  the  Larynx.— We  shall  here  speak  briefly  of 
neuroses  of  the  larynx  only  in  so  far  as  they  produce  stricture  of  the 
larynx  and  thus  give  occasion  for  the  performance  of  tracheotomy.  A 
distinction  is  made,  as  is  known,  between  sensory  and  motor  neuroses. 
Regarding  the  former— viz.,  hyperesthesia,  anaesthesia,  and  paresthe- 
sia of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane — the  reader  is  referred  to 
treatises  upon  internal  medicine  or  laryngology.  Motor  disturbances 
interest  us  especially,  and,  both  in  the  form  of  spastic  conditions  and 
paralyses,  are  of  great  significance  for  every  physician. 
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We  mention  Rrst  spasm  of  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  glottis,  or  laryn- 
geal spasm,  which  leads  to  attacks  of  convulsive  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  is 
caused  by  direct  or  reflex  stimulation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  or 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  above  the  point  of  origin  of  the  former  (see  also 
page  592,  Nerves  of  the  Larynx).  Laryngeal  spasm  is  most  frequently  ob- 
served in  weakly  children  from  six  months  to  two  years  old ;  occasionally 
also  in  adults  with  catarrhal  inflammation,  or  in  connection  with  emotion, 
hysteria,  or  epilepsy,  or  from  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  or 
of  the  pneumogastric  above  the  point  of  origin  of  the  former— e.  g.,  from 
pressure  on  the  same  by  tumours,  aneurisms,  etc.  The  attack  is  characterized 
by  apncea,  which  appears  suddenly  and  is  of  short  duration.  The  number 
and  intensity  of  the  attacks  are  very  variable.  The  prognosis  is  not  unfa- 
vourable. With  better  nourishment  and  the  removal  of  other  causes  recovery 
usually  ensues.  Death  has  occurred,  however,  during  such  an  attack,  but 
this  is  exceptional.  In  adults  it  amounts  usually  to  nothing  more  than 
sibilant  inspiration  with  short,  loud  expiration. 

The  treatment  is  directed,  above  all,  against  the  cause.  During  the  attack 
itself  one  throws  cold  water  into  the  face,  causes  the  patient  to  inhale  ether 
or  chloride  of  ammonium,  makes  use  of  cold  showers,  etc.  In  serious  cases 
a  rubber  catheter  should  be  introduced  into  the  trachea,  air  insufflated,  and 
artificial  respiration  maintained  in  the  usual  way  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
>  L3,  page  34).  The  duration  of  the  attacks  is  shortened  by  inhalation  of 
chloroform.  Bromide  of  potassium  or  bromide  of  soda  is  given  internally. 
The  use  of  electricity  is  frequently  indicated. 

Of  other  neuroses  of  the  motor  apparatus  I  mention  two  disturbances  of 
co-ordination  with  defective  action  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  latter  do  not 
obey  the  will,  and  instead  of  an  intended  action,  one  that  is  not  intended  is 
executed.  In  this  category  belongs  the  functional  spasm  of  the  rima  glot- 
tidis — that  is,  a  convulsive  contraction  of  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the 
glottis  attends  every  attempt  at  phonation,  so  that  in  extreme  cases  the  pa- 
tient is  for  the  time  being  completely  speechless. 

Another  form  is  the  inspiratory  spasm  of  the  rima  glottidis,  in  which  the 
glottis  is  not  dilated  as  is  normally  the  case,  but  is  closed  by  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  constrictor  muscles.  Death  has  not  as  yet  been  known  to 
occur  from  the  two  last-mentioned  forms  of  spasm  of  the  rima  glottidis. 

The  etiology  of  this  phonic  and  inspiratory  spasm  of  the  rima  glottidis  is 
as  yet  obscure.  The  number  of  cases  that  have  been  observed  is  still  small, 
and  in  these  there  were  central  or  peripheral  nerve  disturbances,  and  espe- 
cially paralysis  of  certain  nerves  of  the  larynx. 

The  paralysis  of  certain  laryngeal  muscles  is  caused  either  by  disease  of 
the  central  nervous  system  (hysteria,  bulbar  para  lysis,  tabes,  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  etc.)  or  by  disturbances  of  the  peripheral  nerves-  viz.,  the 
superior  laryngeal,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  spi- 
nal accessory  (see  also  page  592,  Nerves  of  the  Larynx).  Primary  myopathic 
paralysis  is  more  rare. 

Of  the  single  paralyses  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  I  mention  especially  the 

following  : 

1.  Paralysis  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle,  which  increases  the  tension  of 
the  vocal  cords  and  is  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.    This  is 
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charac  terized  particularly  by  a  rough,  deep  voice,  which  is  incapable  of 
giving  the  high  tones.  There  is  no  case  as  yet  in  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject of  isolated  paralysis  of  this  muscle  (Gottstein).  In  case  of  bilateral  paral- 
ysis of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  closure  of  the  larynx  is  interfered  with, 
and  the  latter  is.  moreover,  anaesthetic.  Death  may  therefore  occur  from 
aspiration  pneumonia  resulting  from  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  air  pas- 
sages. 

2.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  that  close  the  glottis  (crico-arytenoidei  latera- 
les,  arytenoideus  transversus,  thyro-arytenoideus  externus  and  internus  mus- 
cles, all  of  them  supplied  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve).  There  is  inability 
to  close  the  glottis. 

3.  Paralysis  of  the  muscle  that  opens  the  glottis  (the  crico-arytenoideus 
posticus,  supplied  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve).  This  paralysis  is  directly 
dangerous  to  life,  especially  when  both  vocal  cords  are  paralyzed,  so  that 
they  lie  more  or  less  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  the  rima  glottidis  is  still  fur- 
ther closed  with  every  inspiration.  There  is  dyspnoea,  therefore,  only  during 
inspiration,  as  a  rule,  expiration  being  free.  Death  may  very  easily  occur 
from  asphyxia  if  tracheotomy  is  not  promptly  performed.  In  case  of  unilat- 
eral paralysis  the  breathing  is  usually  not  impeded,  as  the  glottis  is  suffi- 
ciently wide.  Upon  laryngoscopic  examination,  one  sees  the  paralyzed  vocal 
cord,  or  both  cords  are  nearer  the  median  line  and  immovable  during  pho- 
nation. 

4.  Paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
— that  is,  all  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords  with  the  exception  of  the  crico- 
thyroid muscle,  which  is  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal.  In  this  form  of 
paralysis  the  openers  and  closers  of  the  glottis  are  paralyzed,  and  in  bilateral 
paralysis  the  vocal  cords  are  immovable  and  in  the  so-called  cadaveric  posi- 
tion (see  page  591,  Fig.  299). 

The  diagnosis  of  these  paralyses  is  made  by  laryngoscopic  examination. 
It  is  not  difficult  if  one  is  familiar  with  the  function  of  the  individual  mus- 
cles. Patients  with  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  usually  have  a  characteristic 
garlic-like  breath,  in  consequence  of  stagnation  and  decomposition  of  the  se- 
cretion of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  vicinity  of  the  paralyzed  cord,  so 
that  from  this  one  can  make  the  diagnosis  of  at  least  a  probable  paralysis  of 
the  vocal  cords  (Fauvel). 

The  treatment  is  directed  chiefly  against  the  cause.  It  consists,  in  addi- 
tion, in  proper  local  treatment,  in  the  application  of  electricity,  the  adminis- 
tration of  strychnine,  etc.  Tracheotomy  is  necessary,  especially  in  case  of 
bilateral  paralysis  of  the  openers  of  the  glottis. 

§  106.  Operations  on  the  Larynx  and  Trachea. — As  we  saw  (page 
44(>),  Malgaigne's  subhyoid  laryngotomy  with  transverse  division  of 
the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  (Fig.  320  I)  is  more  properly  designated  as 
subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  because  it  is  not  the  larynx  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  pharynx  that  is  opened.  (For  the  technique  of  subhyoid 
pharyngotomy,  see  page  440.) 

The  operations  on  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  are  :  1.  Partial  or 
complete  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  (thyrotomy,  see  Fig.  320  II). 
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2.  Division  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  (infrathpoid  laryngotomy, 
Fig.  320  III),  with  division,  if  necessary,  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (cricot- 
omy, Fig.  320  IV).  Sometimes  all  of  the  above-named  parts  of  the 
larynx  are  divided.  All  operations  in  which  the  larynx  is  opened  are 
included  under  the  name  laryngotomy, 
which  may  involve  either  a  partial  or  a 
complete  division  of  the  larynx.  3. 
Tracheotomy,  either  in  the  form  of  high 
tracheotomy,  above  the  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  with  division  of  the  upper 
rings  of  the  trachea  (Fig.  320  V),  witli  or 
without  cricotomy,  or  as  low  tracheotomy 
below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
(Fig.  320  VI).  If,  in  connection  with  high 
tracheotomy,  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  also 
partially  or  wholly  divided,  the  operation 
is  called  crico-tracheotomy.  4.  As  the 
last  operations  upon  the  larynx,  its  resec- 
tion and  complete  extirpation  are  to  be 
added. 

I.  Thyrotomy.  —  Partial  or  complete 
division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  (Fig.  320 
II),  thyrotomy,  is  performed  for  fractures 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  especially 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  for  the  extraction 
of  foreign  bodies,  for  inflammations  and 
strictures  of  the  larynx,  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  laryngeal  tumours,  for  the  radical 

treatment  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  and  finally  in  connection  with  re- 
sections of  the  larynx  or  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  operation  is 
wholly  free  from  danger  so  far  as  life  is  concerned.  If  the  entire 
thyroid  cartilage  is  divided,  permanent  functional  disturbances  of  the 
voice  may  follow.  If  possible,  one  should  divide  only  the  lower  part 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  leave  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  vocal 
cords  intact. 

Thyrotomy  is  performed  either  with  the  head  of  the  patient  hang- 
ing over  the  end  of  the  table,  or  with  a  roller  cushion  laid  beneath 
the  nape  of  the  neck  or  under  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  head  is  bent 
backward  and  the  anterior  region  of  the  neck  is  made  prominent. 
Tracheotomy — low  tracheotomy,  if  possible — is  often  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  thyrotomy,  and  the  trachea  may  then  be  tamponed.  Pienia- 
zek,  wdio  has  had  a  wide  experience,  recommends  cricotomy  as  a  pre- 


Fig.  320 


Operations  on  the  larynx: 
Z.  hyoid  bone;  Sch,  thyroid" car- 
tilage; i?,  cricoid  cartilage;  Th. 
outline  of  the  thyroid  gland;  J, 
subhyoid  pharyngotomy ;  II  thy- 
rotomy ;  7/Z,  ini'rathyroid  laryn- 
gotomy ;  IV,  cricotomy  ;  F,  high, 
and  VI,  low  tracheotomy. 
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liininary  operation— i.  e.,  he  divides  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  crico- 
thyroid membrane,  does  not  use  the  tampon,  but  always  opens  the 
larynx  with  the  head  of  the  patient  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table 
immediately  after  the  performance  of  tracheotomy. 

The  incision  through  the  skin  runs  exactly  in  the  median  line  of 
the  neck,  and,  in  case  of  complete  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
from  the  lower  border  of  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  If  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane,  and  the  cricoid  cartilage  are  also  to  be  divided,  the  incision 
through  the  skin  should  be  carried  still  farther  downward,  and  one 
must  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  horizontal  anastomosis  of  the  two 
cricoid  arteries  over  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  One  must  also 
bluntly  detach  the  thyroid  gland  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  case 
the  former  extends  far  upward,  just  as  is  done  in  high  tracheotomy 
(see  page  618). 

The  division  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  must  be  made  exactly  in  the 
middle  line,  which  is  recognised  by  a  white  line  (linea  alba  cervicis)  in 
the  superficial  fascia,  extending  from  the  sternum  to  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage and  the  hyoid  bone.  The  division  of  the  fascia  follows  this  line, 
and  the  fascia  is  retracted  on  each  side  together  with  the  soft  parts. 
The  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  divided  at  the  lower  border  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  by  a  small  transverse  incision,  without  cutting  the  cricoid 
arteries  and  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  and  then  at  first  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  divided.  This  division  is  made  exactly 
in  the  middle  line,  and  is  best  performed  by  inserting  the  point  of  the 
knife  and  cutting  from  within  outward.  If  the  cartilage  is  calcified  or 
ossified,  it  is  divided  with  strong  scissors  or  with  Listen's  bone-cutting 
forceps.  One  should,  if  possible,  as  has  been  said,  leave  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  vocal 
cords,  intact.  If  the  entire  thyroid  cartilage  is  to  be  divided,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  insertion  of  the  vocal  cords.  The 
better  way  is  to  divide  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  upon  a 
grooved  director  from  within  outward,  exactly  in  the  median  line,  by 
means  of  a  probe-pointed  knife.  The  interior  of  the  larynx  can  now 
be  sufficiently  exposed  for  any  operation  that  is  to  be  undertaken  within 
the  larynx  by  drawing  apart  the  halves  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is 
often  necessary,  however,  to  detach  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  the 
thyro-hyoid  ligament,  and  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  laterally  on  the 
upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
draw  the  halves  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  farther  apart,  and  thus  to  gain 
still  better  access  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  If  the  larynx  has  been 
opened  on  account  of  an  intralaryngeal  tumour,  it  is  a  good  plan,  after 
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removal  of  the  growth — a  papilloma,  for  instance — to  keep  the  larynx 
open  by  packing  it  for  about  two  days,  and  then  carefully  to  examine 
the  laryngeal  cavity  once  more,  to  determine  whether  there  are  still 
diseased  places,  new  growths,  etc.,  which  require  treatment,  In  the 
after-treatment,  especially  of  a  stricture,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  insert  an 
intubation  tube  or  a  Mikulicz's  glass  tube. 

Laryngotomia  Transversa.— Gersuny,  alter  first  performing  tracheotomy, 
has  opened  the  larynx  between  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords  in  place  of  sub- 
hyoid pharyngotomy  or  ordinary  laryngotomy.  After  division  of  the  skin 
in  the  median  line  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  separa- 
tion of  the  soft  parts  from  the  alae  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  latter  is 
severed  transversely  above  the  vocal  cords  just  below  the  notch  with  a  meta- 
carpal saw  or  scissors,  and  finally  the  mucous  membrane  is  divided  with  the 
seal  pel. 

II.  Infrathyroid  Laryngotomy  and  Cricotomy. — Infrathyroid  laryn- 
gotomy  (Fig.  320  III)  means  the  division  of  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane, and  provides  but  little  room  for  intralaryngeal  operations. 
Usually,  therefore,  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  divided  at  the  same  time 
(cricotomy)  (Fig.  320  IV)  for  the  treatment  of  strictures,  for  example, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  or  for  the  removal  of  granulations 
after  tracheotomy.  This  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as 
thyrotomy — that  is,  by  placing  a  roller  cushion  under  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  or  with  the  head  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table. 

The  incision  through  the  skin  begins  over  the  centre  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  runs  downward  over  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  crico- 
thyroid membrane  is  exposed  in  the  space  between  the  sterno-hyoid, 
sterno-thyroid,  and  crico-thyroid  muscles,  and  then,  after  ligation  of 
the  cricoid  artery  on  both  sides,  longitudinally  or  transversely  divided. 
If  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  also  to  be  divided  in  the  median  line  (cri- 
cotomy), it  is  exposed  by  detaching  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  drawing  it  downward  (see  page  018,  Tracheotomy). 

In  adults,  by  a  longitudinal  division  of  the  skin  and  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  knife,  one  can  open  the 
larynx  very  quickly  in  urgent  cases  of  laryngeal  stenosis,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  artificial  respiration,  and  this  form  of  laryngotomy  may 
consequently  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  tracheotomy.  In  children, 
however,  this  space  is  too  small,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide 
the  cricoid  cartilage  as  well.  The  luemorrhage  from  the  transverse 
anastomosis  of  the  crico-thyroid  arteries  should  be  arrested  by  a  deep 

suture  or  ligature. 

The  after-treatment  following  thyrotomy,  infrathyroid  laryngot- 
omy, and  cricotomy  is  determined  by  the  existing  disease  which  made 
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the  opening  of  the  larynx  necessary.  One  usually  closes  the  upper  part 
of  the  wound  in  the  larynx  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  insertion  of  the 
vocal  cords,  for  example,  and  in  case  of  complete  division  of  the  lar- 
ynx one  inserts  a  tracheal  tube  into  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  as 
laryngeal  stenosis  easily  results  from  secondary  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  larynx  and  trachea  are  often  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze  above  the  tracheal  tube— e.  g.,  after  scraping  the  larynx  and 
cauterizing  it  with  lactic  acid  for  tuberculosis. 

III.  Tracheotomy.— Tracheotomy  (Fig.  320  V  and  VI)  is  indicated 
for  the  most  varied  forms  of  laryngeal  stenosis,  for  foreign  bodies,  in- 
juries, inflammations,  strictures,  tumours  of  the  air  passages,  paralyses 
of  the  vocal  cords,  compression  of  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  from 
without,  for  the  performance  of  artificial  respiration  in  cases  of  as 
phyxia,  etc.  All  these  indications  for  tracheotomy  have  been  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  upon  in  speaking  of  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  neck, 
the  larynx,  and  the  trachea.  We  have  likewise  mentioned  that  in  con- 
nection with  various  operations  in  the  oral  and  pharyngeal  cavities,  as 
well  as  in  the  larynx,  preliminary  tracheotomy,  and  tamponing  the 
larynx  or  trachea,  are  not  infrequently  necessary  to  prevent  aspiration 
of  blood  into  the  air  passages  or  into  the  lungs. 

The  History  of  Tracheotomy.— Tracheotomy  was  performed  even  in  an- 
cient times,  and  especially  from  the  sixteenth  century  on.  It  was  resorted 
to  chiefly  for  foreign  bodies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Caron  tried  in  vain  to  bring  the  operation  into  practice  in  connection  with 
diphtheria.  Bretonneau,  in  Tours  (1818-18(52),  A.  Trousseau  (Paris,  1801- 
L866),  Guersant,  and  others  were  the  first  who  succeeded  in  this.  We  are 
especially  indebted  to  Baum,  Roser,  and  Passavant  for  the  introduction  of 
tracheotomy  in  Germany  in  treating  croup  and  diphtheria.  Baum  was  the 
first  in  Germany  to  perform  it  successfully.  This  was  in  Greifswald  in  1844. 
It  was  not  generally  introduced  in  England  in  connection  with  croup  and 
diphtheria  until  later. 

A.  High  tracheotomy  above  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  with 
or  without  division  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (cricotomy  or  crico-trache- 
otomy),  is  performed  as  follows : 

By  means  of  a  roller  cushion  placed  under  the  nape  of  the  neck  or 
under  the  shoulders  the  head  is  inclined  well  backward,  or  it  may  be 
allowed  to  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table.  In  this  way  the  larynx 
and  the  trachea  are  drawn  sufficiently  forward  and  upward.  To  rec- 
ognise the  different  portions  of  the  larynx,  one  feels  for  the  pomurn 
Adami  with  the  notch  in  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
then  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  follows  as  a  gap  between  the  thyroid 
and  cricoid  cartilages,  and  then  conies  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
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Fig.  321.— Bose's 
self-retaining 
retractor. 


incision  through  the  skin  begins  about  a  finger's  breadth  above  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  passes  downward  three  or  four  centimetres  in 
children  and  four  or  live  centimetres  in  adults,  following  the  median 
line  of  the  neck.  After  division  of  the  skin  a  white 
longitudinal  band  of  the  cervical  fascia  is  noticeable  in 
the  median  line  of  the  neck  between  the  sterno-hyoid 
muscles,  which  should  be  thoroughly  exposed.  This 
white  line  is  now  split  in  its  whole  length.  If  the 
sterno-hyoid  muscles  are  then  drawn  to  one  side  by 
means  of  blunt  retractors,  or,  if  no  assistant  is  present, 
by  means  of  Bose's  double  retractor  (Fig.  321),  one 
finds,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane  and  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  feels  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland  farther  down.  The  thyroid  gland  very  fre- 
quently extends  abnormally  high.  To  expose  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
the  upper  tracheal  rings,  one  divides  the  laryngeal  fascia,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  by  a  transverse  incision  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
detaches  from  the  trachea  by  means  of  a  grooved  director  the  thyroid 

gland  which  lies  between  the  two  layers  of  the  laryn- 
geal fascia,  and  has  it  held  downward  by  means  of  a 
broad  retractor.  The  trachea  is  now  exposed,  but 
before  it  is  opened  all  haemorrhage  in  the  wound 
must  be  carefully  arrested.  In  order  to  fix  the  trachea 
and  draw  it  forward,  a  tenaculum  may  be  introduced 
into  the  upper  edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  near  the 
middle  line,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  The  trachea 
is  now  divided  exactly  in  the  median  line,  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  downward,  corre- 
sponding to  the  two,  three,  or  four  upper  tracheal 
rings,  by  inserting  a  sharp-pointed  knife  perpendicu- 
larly and  not  too  deeply.  To  avoid  injury  to  the  pos- 
terior tracheal  wall,  the  puncture  in  the  trachea  may 
be  enlarged  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  I  do  not 
usually  divide  the  cricoid  cartilage.  After  opening  the  trachea  I  never 
fail  to  pass  a  silk  suture  through  its  edges  on  both  sides  by  means  of  a 
curved  needle,  and  to  secure  these  sutures  by  a  band  about  the  neck. 
These  sutures  allow  an  easy  inspection  of  the  trachea,  aid  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tube,  and  are  of  advantage  in  the  after-treatment,  espe- 
cially for  changing  the  tube. 

After  the  operator  has  convinced  himself  that  the  patient  breathes 
freely  and  has  removed  any  croupous  or  diphtheritic  membranes  that 
there  may  be,  or  other  obstacles — e.  g.,  blood  and  mucus — by  sucking 


Fio.  322.— Retractor 
for  drawing  down 
the  thyroid  gland. 
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Fig.  323.—  Luer's  tracheal  tube  as  modi- 
fied by  Hagedorn:  A.  outer,  and  /?, 
inner  tube ;  C,  clasp  for  holding  the 
inner  tube. 


them  out  with  an  elastic  catheter  or  an  aspirating  syringe,  the  tube  is 
introduced.    After  its  introduction  one  must  satisfy  himself  that  it  is 

properly  situated  in  the  trachea  and 
that  respiration  through  it  is  unim- 
peded. The  tube  is  secured  by  means 
of  a  band  about  the  neck.  Luer's  tube, 
which  has  been  modilied  in  a  practical 
way  by  Ilagedorn  (Fig.  323),  is  espe- 
cially to  be  recommended.  It  consists 
of  a  double  silver  tube  whose  inner 
tube  (B)  can  be  easily  removed  from 
the  outer  one  (A).  The  outer  tube  is 
furnished  with  a  movable  shield,  so 
that  the  whole  can  easily  follow  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  trachea. 
The  inner  tube  is  fastened  by  means  of 
the  small  adjustable  clasp  (C)  upon  the 
shield.  In  an  emergency  an  India-rubber  tube  or  the  end  of  an  elastic 
catheter  can  be  used  in  place  of  a  tracheal  tube. 

If  there  is  a  deeply  seated  stenosis  of  the  trachea — e.  g.,  from  com- 
pression of  the  trachea  by  a  substernal  goitre — Konig's  long  tracheal 
tube  is  serviceable,  which  is  movable  at  its  lower  part 
in  consequence  of  its  spiral  structure  (Fig.  324  and 
Fig.  298,  page  588).  Kocher  and  Salzer  have  also  rec- 
ommended a  serviceable  tracheal  tube  for  patients  with 
goitre  (see  page  588). 

Zaleski  has  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of 
argyria  from  the  use  of  silver  tracheal  tubes,  and  has 
therefore  recommended  that  they  be  made  of  platinum, 
gold,  rock-crystal,  glass,  porcelain,  or  ivory.  Roser 
recommends  the  use  of  tracheal  tubes  which  are 
wrapped  with  iodoform  gauze.  They  usually  lie  for 
two  days,  and  are  then  replaced  by  a  similar  tube. 
Superficial  gangrene,  granulations,  and  the  entrance  of 
mucus  and  blood  into  the  lungs,  are  said  to  be  pre- 
vented by  these  tubes,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  spread 
of  diphtheritic  processes  is  also  checked. 

As  regards  packing  the  opened  trachea  after  Langenbuch,  see  page 
C28.  In  all  cases  in  which  there  is  no  time  to  lose  it  is  possible  in 
adults,  as  was  said  above,  to  divide  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  the 
skin  in  one  stroke  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  In  children  the  cricoid 
cartilage  must  also  be  divided,  to  gain  sufficient  room  for  a  tracheal 


Fig.  324.— Konig's 
tracheal  tube. 
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tube.  The  haemorrhage  from  the  transverse  anastomosis  of  the  two 
crieo-thyroid  arteries  should  be  arrested  by  pressure  with  the  finger, 
and  then  by  means  of  artery  clamps  or  a  deep  suture. 

The  instrument  constructed  especially  for  tracheotomy— e.  g.,  the 
tracheotome— by  means  of  which  it  is  intended  that  the  operation  be 
performed  by  a  single  puncture,  should  be  discarded.  The  same  is 
true  regarding  the  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  or  the  thermo-cautery. 

B.  Low  tracheotomy  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  (Fig. 
320  VI)  is  performed  as  follows  : 

The  position  of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  in  high  tracheotomy. 

The  incision  through  the  skin  is  exactly  in  the  median  line  of  the 
neck  from  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  nearly  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternum.  After  dividing  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  and  the  superficial  fascia,  one  works  his  way  in  between 
the  sterno-thyroid  muscles  through  the  connective  tissue,  which  is  well 
supplied  with  veins.  If  necessary,  the  lower  border  of  the  isthmus  of 
the  thyroid  gland  is  drawn  upward.  After  blunt  division  of  the  loose 
connective  tissue  that  lies  in  front  of  the  trachea  by  means  of  two 
thumb  forceps,  a  probe,  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  the  trachea  lies  ex- 
posed. In  doing  this,  one  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  rare 
exception,  the  common  carotid  artery,  especially  on  the  right  side,  may 
cross  the  trachea  in  consequence  of  an  abnormal  origin  from  the  com- 
mon carotid  of  the  other  side.  The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an 
arteria  thyroidea  ima  must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  After  drawing  the 
trachea  forward  by  means  of  a  tenaculum,  it  can  easily  be  opened. 
One  must  here  be  on  his  guard  against  injury  to  the  innominate  artery, 
which  may  be  protected  by  introducing  the  forefinger  into  the  lower 
angle  of  the  wound  before  incising  the  trachea.  The  head  must  be 
somewhat  raised  when  the  tracheal  tube  is  introduced,  as  otherwise  the 
posterior  and  anterior  walls  of  the  trachea  are  in  too  close  proximity. 

Low  tracheotomy  is  especially  indicated  when  a  hypertrophied 
thyroid  gland  extends  far  upward ;  also  as  a  preliminary  to  resection 
and  extirpation  of  the  larynx  in  order,  by  packing  the  trachea,  to  pre- 
vent a  flow  of  blood  into  the  air  passages.  Several  surgeons — Wilms, 
for  example — prefer  low  tracheotomy  for  all  cases. 

For  tracheotomy  in  case  of  goitre,  see  page  588.  The  point  at 
which  the  opening  into  the  trachea  is  to  be  made  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

Serious  accidents  in  connection  with  tracheotomy  are  rare  when  the 
^operation  is  properly  performed.  Children  who  are  operated  upon  as  a 
last  resort  not  infrequently  die  while  under  the  influence  of  the  anajs- 
thetic  or  in  consequence  of  the  loosening  of  pseudo-membranes  which 
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become  lodged  below  the  tracheal  tube  in  the  region  of  the  bifurca- 
tion. Death  has  also  been  observed  repeatedly  in  consequence  of  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  veins.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  possi- 
bility in  low  tracheotomy  of  injury  to  the  innominate  artery  or  to  the 
common  carotid,  in  case  it  has  an  abnormal  origin. 

The  after-treatment  following  tracheotomy  consists  in  dusting  the  wound 
with  iodoform,  in  laying  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  beneath  the  shield  of  the 
tracheal  tube,  and  then,  particularly,  in  the  intelligent  care  of  the  patient  by 
some  trained  person.  Care  must  be  taken,  above  all,  that  the  tube  does  not 
become  obstructed,  and  that  the  air  of  the  room  is  not  too  cold  or  too  dry. 
The  wound  and  the  tracheal  tube  should  therefore  be  covered  with  moist 
gauze  or  with  a  pervious  warm  sponge,  and  the  air  of  the  room  kept  moist 
by  steam  spray,  by  inhalation  apparatus,  or  by  hanging  up  pieces  of  linen 
which  have  been  moistened  with  one  to  two  per  cent  carbolic  acid.  The 
nourishment  of  the  patient  should  consist  of  nutritious  fluids,  and  wine  is 
especially  to  be  recommended.  To  keep  the  tracheal  tube  pervious,  it  is  not 
suiticient  simply  to  remove  and  cleanse  the  inner  tube  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  outer  tube  also  must  be  entirely  i*emoved  occasionally  to  clear  away  the 
crusts  of  secretion  that  frequently  form  at  the  lower  end. 

Secondary  Diseases  following  Tracheotomy.— In  consequence  of  diphthe- 
ritic paralysis  of  the  palatine  muscles  and  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  supe- 
rior aperture  of  the  larynx,  the  fluids  that  arc  swallowed  frequently  p;iss 
through  the  larynx  into  the  trachea  and  out  through  the  wound  in  the  latter. 
This  paralysis  usually  disappears  spontaneously  before  long.  It  is  better  to 
confine  the  diet  to  milk  and  wine.  In  severe  cases  of  this  form  of  paralysis, 
nourishment  lias  to  be  given  through  the  oesophageal  tube  and  by  nutritive 
eneraata. 

After  diphtheria,  the  tracheotomy  wound  not  infrequently  becomes  diph- 
theritic. This  wound  diphtheria  has  a  favourable  prognosis.  It  is  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  given  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  72,  page  353. 

Secondary  ha'inorrhages  sometimes  occur  in  the  course  of  the  after-treat- 
ment. They  come  either  from  the  wound  or  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  patient  may  quickly  bleed  to  death  in  consequence,  or  blood  may 
flow  into  the  lungs  and  cause  suffocation.  Secondary  haemorrhages  result- 
ing from  erosion  of  the  innominate  vein,  the  common  carotid  artery,  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  innominate  artery  from  pressure  of  the  tracheal 
tube  after  low  tracheotomy,  or  in  consequence  of  suppuration,  etc.,  are  also 
worthy  of  mention  (Korte,  Gnimdiger,  Bayer,  Fruhwald,  F.  Ganghofner, 
Maas).  This  complication  occurs,  almost  without  exception,  in  cases  of  low 
tracheotomy.  These  fatal  secondary  luemorrhages  sometimes  originate  in 
the  lungs. 

Emphysema  sometimes  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tracheotomy  wound 
in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue. 
This  emphysema  is  usually  slight  and  without  special  significance. 

One  form  of  emphysema,  on  the  other  hand,  occurring  in  connection 
with  severe  cases  of  diphtheria,  has  an  unfavourable  prognosis.  It  may  be 
very  extensive,  and  probably  has  its  origin,  according  to  Virchow  and  P. 
Guterbock.  in  the  interlohular  connective  tissue  of  the  luno-s 
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Moreover,  the  prognosis  of  the  cutaneous  emphysema  that  results  from  the 
formation  of  gases  in  connection  with  wound  diphtheria  is  also  unfavourable 

The  tracheal  tube  is  kept  in  place  until  the  cause  of  the  tracheotomy— 
laryngeal  stenosis  from  diphtheria,  for  example— has  been  removed.  The 
earlier  the  tube  is  taken  out  the  better.  In  diphtheria,  one  can  often  remove 
it  from  time  to  time  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day.  It  is  usually 
removed  permanently  on  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Broca,  Bungner,  and  others  have  recommended  for 
after-treatment  a  special  tracheal  tube  with  an  opening  which  has  a  clos- 
ing slide  over  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  gradual  return  to  normal  breathing  and 
to  avoid  accidents  from  asphyxia.  After  removal  of  the  tube  complete  heal- 
ing of  the  tracheal  wound  usually  takes  place  in  a  few  days.  The  removal 
of  the  tube  has  to  be  sometimes  delayed,  especially  in  long-continued 
diphtheria  with  a  continuous  formation  of  pseudo-membranes,  in  relapsing 
diphtheria,  in  subacute  and  chronic  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  vocal  cords  and  usually  beneath  them  (chorditis  inferior), 
in  case  of  retention  of  catarrhal  secretion  in  the  trachea  and  in  the  bronchi 
(Hagenbach-Burckhardt),  in  case  of  relaxation  of  the  anterior  tracheal  wall 
or  a  bend  in  the  trachea,  in  case  of  compression  of  the  trachea  from  without 
in  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  most  frequently  in 
case  of  granulations  and  of  strictures  from  various  causes.  In  all  such  cases 
where  the  removal  of  the  tube  is  necessarily  delayed  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
examine  the  larnyx  and  trachea  by  means  of  a  mirror  through  the  tracheal 
wound. 

Paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  is  usually  characterized  by  aphonia.  It  dis- 
appears, as  a  rule,  spontaneously,  like  other  forms  of  diphtheritic  paralysis. 
Electrical  stimulation  of  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords  is  only  indicated 
when  the  affection  continues  for  a  long  time  (see  Paralysis  of  the  Vocal 
Cords,  pages  613  and  614). 

Granulations,  which  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  cf  difficulty  or 
delay  in  the  removal  of  the  tracheal  tube,  sometimes  form  after  tracheotomy. 
They  always  result  from  tracheotomy  itself  and  not  from  the  diphtheritic 
process.  They  are  always  found  on  those  parts  of  the  trachea  which  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  tube,  and  most  frequently  in  the  tracheal  wound 
itself.  They  occur  much  less  frequeiitly  on  the  anterior  or  posterior  tracheal 
wall,  where  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  or  its  convex  curve  lies  in  contact  with 
the  wall  of  the  trachea.  The  granulations  on  the  posterior  tracheal  wall  are 
particularly  likely  to  follow  the  use  of  the  phonation  tubes,  by  whose  open- 
ing for  speaking  the  infiltrated  mucous  membrane  is  irritated  and  eroded  so 
that  an  ulcer  is  formed.  The  formation  of  granulations  is  sometimes  so 
abundant  that  they  surround  the  tube  within  the  trachea.  If  the  tube  is 
then  removed,  the  mass  of  granulations  closes  not  only  the  outer  wound,  but 
also  the  lumen  of  the  trachea,  like  a  valve,  and  dangerous  asphyxia  ensues, 
so  that  the  tube  has  to  be  immediately  introduced  again.  In  other  cases  we 
have  to  do  with  polypous  growths. 

The  treatment  of  granulations  consists  in  enlarging  the  wound  in  the 
trachea  above  and  below,  with  the  head  of  the  patient  hanging  over  the  end 
of  the  table,  and  then  removing  the  granulations  with  scissors  and  thumb 
forceps,  or  with  a  sharp  spoon  or  the  galvano-cautery. 
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Ulcers  sometimes  form  in  the  trachea,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
from  the  pressure  of  tubes  that  are  not  suitably  curved,  which,  aside  from 
the  formation  of  granulations,  may  also  give  rise  to  haemorrhage  into  the 
bronchi,  with  attacks  of  suffocation,  or  even  death  from  suffocation.  These 
ulcers  are  most  frequently  found  on  the  anterior  wall,  such  being  the  case  in 
sixteen  cases,  for  instance,  out  of  twenty-two  tabulated  by  Schuller.  Ulcers 
on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  trachea  may  occur,  as  has  been  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  friction  from  the  opening  in  the  phonation  tubes,  whose  use  is  not 
at  all  to  be  recommended. 

Any  cicatricial  strictures  that  may  remain  after  tracheotomy  are  to  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  on  pages  603-607. 

[V.  Intubation  of  the  Larynx.— An  attempt  lias  been  made,  in  treat- 
ing croup  and  diphtheria  attended  with  laryngeal  stenosis,  to  replace 
tracheotomy  by  the  so-called  intubation  of  the  larynx.  By  this  intu- 
bation is  understood  the  introduction  for  a  certain  period  of  metallic 
tubes  into  the  larynx  from  within  the  mouth.  These  tubes  are  not 
round,  but  are  oval  on  cross-section.  They  are  so  constructed  that 
they  remain  in  place  within  the  larynx,  and  thus  secure  undisturbed 
respiration  in  croupous  and  diphtheritic  laryngeal  stenosis. 

The  idea  of  intubation,  or  "  tubage,"  of  the  larynx  originated  in 
France,  where  Loiseau  and  Bouclmt  vainly  tried  to  introduce  the 
method  into  practice.  Recently  intubation  of  the  larynx  has  been 
widely  extended  through  the  efforts  of  an  American  physician, 
O'Dwver,  of  New  York,  and  it  has  been  used  there  in  place  of  trache- 
otomy, especially  in  the  treatment  of  croup  and  diphtheria.  The  method 
was  first  tried  in  Germany  by  Thiersch,  Relm,  and  others.  The  results 
are,  generally  speaking,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  attending 
tracheotomy.  According  to  Dillon  Brown,  of  806  cases  of  diphtheria 
treated  by  intubation,  the  recoveries  amounted  to  27"4  per  cent,  and 
according  to  Waxham,  of  1,072  patients  thus  treated,  287,  or  26*77  per 
cent,  recovered.  Of  697  patients  upon  whom  tracheotomy  has  been 
performed  in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  Leipsic  clinic,  24' 5  per  cent 
recovered.  Among  Hagedorn's  572  tracheotomies,  44'75  per  cent  re- 
covered. The  latest  American  statistics  collected  by  Mc!Naughton  and 
Maddern  show  among  5,546  cases  of  intubation  1,691  recoveries  (30*5 
per  cent).  The  statistics  collected  by  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur 
Kinderheilkunde  (2,500  intubations)  seem  to  show  that  intubation  has 
accomplished  better  results  in  children  during  the  first  two  years  of 
life.  During  the  first  year  of  life  13*9  per  cent  recovered  after  intuba- 
tion and  only  54  per  cent  after  tracheotomy  ;  in  the  second  year,  32*3 
per  cent  after  intubation  and  25*4  per  cent  after  tracheotomy  (Ranke). 
As  is  well  known,  the  mortality  attending  diphtheria  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  character  of  the  epidemic,  ranging  anywhere  from 
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fifty  to  ninety  per  cent.  The  good  results  which  American  physicians 
have  secured  by  intubation  may  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  according  to  their  reports,  diphtheria  takes  a  milder  form 
in  America.  This  has  also  been  emphasized  by  Kanke.  Intubation 
has  been  much  used  recently  in  Europe  and  especially  in  Germany, 
particularly  by  physicians,  less  by  surgeons,  and  as  greater  familiarity 
with  the  technique  has  been  acquired,  the  results  have  been  decidedly 
better  (Ranke,  Bokai,  Ganghofner,  Muralt,  and  others). 

The  instruments  used  in  intubation  are  a  mouth  gag,  tubes  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  an  introducer,  and  an  ex- 
tractor, by  means  of  which  the  tubes  are  introduced  into  and  removed 
from  the  larynx.  The  metallic  tubes  rest  with  their  bulging  portions 
upon  the  false  vocal  cords  and  reach  down  below  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
Before  the  tubes  are  introduced  they  are  provided  with  a  thread,  that 
they  may  be  easily  withdrawn  again  in  case,  for  example,  they  are  not 
in  proper  position.  The  mouth  of  the  child  is  held  open  by  means  of 
a  mouth  gag.  The  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  or  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  are  felt  for  with  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  tube 
is  quickly  carried  upon  the  introducer  into  the  larynx.  The  technique, 
both  of  introduction  and  extraction  of  the  tubes,  may  be  quickly  acquired 
on  a  larynx  fastened  upon  a  plate  of  cork  (Heubner).  After  proper 
introduction  of  the  tube  into  the  larynx,  which  must  be  done  carefully 
and  without  using  any  force,  the  thread  may  be  removed,  to  prevent 
the  child  from  pulling  at  it.  Others  allow  the  thread  to  remain,  so  as 
to  be  able  at  any  time  to  remove  the  tube  easily.  The  loop  is  fastened 
to  the  cheek  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster.  The 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  tube  is  surprising. 
The  laryngeal  stenosis  is  remedied  at  once.  If 
dyspnoea  continues,  either  the  tube  is  not  in  the 
larynx,  but  in  the  oesophagus,  or  it  may  lie  proper- 
ly, but  is  obstructed,  or  a  diphtheritic  membrane 
has  been  pushed  downward  by  the  tube,  which 
closes  it  like  a  valve.  The  dislodgment  of  false  FlG-  825^^atkm 
membranes  is  very  dangerous,  but,  fortunately,  it 
is  of  rare  occurrence.  Membranes  that  have  been  pushed  down  in 
this  way  could  perhaps  best  be  removed  with  a  curved  wire  loop  such 
as  Roser  used  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  bronchi. 
Under  normal  conditions  one  may  allow  the  tube  to  lie  for  some  days 
without  its  causing  any  trouble— e.  g.,  at  most  three  days— and  its 
introduction  a  second  time  is  often  unnecessary.  O'Dwyer  has  recom- 
mended changing  the  tube  for  the  first  time  after  forty-eight  hours, 
and  then  every  twenty-four  hours.    Superficial  erosions  resulting  from 
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pressure  have  been  occasionally  observed  only  in  those  places  which 
were  in  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  tube,  but  no  deeper  necrosis 

occurs.    An  intubated  child  must  be 
carefully  watched  by  the  physician, 
as  danger  of  suffocation  may  sudden- 
^^v^y-  iv  ari>c  owing  to  membranes  and  to 


'■^jk  ■         obstruction  of  the  tube,  and  the  latter 
may  also  be  coughed  out.    This  dan- 

Fio.  326.— Extractor  for  the  removal  of  in-     o-er  0f  suffocation  is  greater   in  ill- 
tul>atiou  tubes.  °        ,        _         .  , 

t  tibation  than  m  tracheotomy.  Ihe 
chief  disadvantage  of  intubation  is  the  fact  that  the  children  often  can 
not  swallow  liquids  well,  and  that  particles  of  solid  food  also  are  some- 
times aspirated,  causing  aspiration  pneumonia.  It  often  happens,  the  re- 
fore,  that  the  children  have  to  be  fed  through  a  soft  catheter  passed 
through  the  nose  into  the  oesophagus.  Carsten's  modified  tube,  shown 
in  Fig.  325,  facilitates  swallowing  by  allowing  the  epiglottis,  during 
the  act  of  swallowing,  to  cover  the  end  of  the  tube  more  perfectly. 
Waxham  constructed  a  metallic  epiglottis  for  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  movable  me- 
tallic cover,  to  prevent  swallowing  the  wrong  way. 
The  tube  has  sometimes  been  swallowed  and  has 
been  passed  per  rectum  without  occasioning  any 
trouble.  Supplementary  tracheotomy  is  not  infre- 
quently found  necessary  on  account  of  increasing 
asphyxia  in  children  who  have  been  intubated.  The 
prognosis  of  this  secondary  tracheotomy  is  very  un- 
favourable. 

From  the  observations  that  have  thus  far  been 
made,  the  following  are  especially  to  be  mentioned 
as  possible  disadvantages  or  dangers  of  the  method, 
aside  from  the  difficulties  in  after-treatment  which 
have  already  been  spoken  of :  Injury  to  the  larynx, 
a  false  passage,  erosions  of  the  larynx,  obstruction 
of  the  tube,  slipping  of  the  tube  into  the  trachea  or 
the  oesophagus,  coughing  the  tube  out,  asphyxia  re- 
sulting from  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  ¥l°-  327.— Introducer 
the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  pushing  down  mem- 
branes, aspiration  pneumonia,  etc.  Intubation  will  not  succeed,  judg- 
ing from  past  experience,  in  supplanting  tracheotomy  in  the  treatment 
of  diphtheria.  I  agree  with  Kronlein,  Schlatter,  and  others  in  the 
opinion  that  tracheotomy  is  and  will  remain  the  best  method  for  the 
treatment  of  diphtheritic  laryngeal  stenosis.    Intubation,  as  has  been 
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said,  is  used  chiefly  by  physicians  and  less  by  surgeons.  Its  great  and 
unquestionable  advantage  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  done, 
and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  performed  without  inflicting  a  wound. 
Ir  is  absolutely  contraindicated  when  diphtheria  is  complicated  with 
gangrene,  nor  is  it  applicable  in  case  of  oedema  of  the  glottis  or 
stenosis  very  low  down.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  after-treatment, 
intubation  is  not  adapted  to  use  in  private  practice,  but  only  in  hos- 
pitals where  there  are  trained  attendants.  The  method  is  to  be  recom- 
mended highly  in  cases  of  chronic  stenosis  of  the  larynx  where  trache- 
otomy can  not  be  so  quickly  performed — e.  g.,  in  stenosis  from  a  goitre, 
in  cicatricial  strictures  of  the  larynx,  in  syphilitic  stenosis,  etc.  In  cases 
of  stenosis  from  goitre,  for  example,  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  intro- 
duce an  oesophageal  tube  into  the  larynx. 

Y.  Tamponing  the  Trachea. — To  prevent  the  entrance  of  blood  into 
the  air  passages  during  operations  upon  the  larynx,  or  in  the  oral  and 
pharyngeal  cavities,  one  either  operates  with  the  head  of  the  patient 
hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table,  after  Rose,  so  that  the  blood  flows 
out  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  or  performs  preliminary  tracheotomy 
and  tampons  the  trachea.    When  operating  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx 

one   may,  after  introducing  an  ordinary 


Fio.  328.— Trendelenburg's  tampon:  Fro.  329.— Trendelenburg' 8  tampon  in  position  :  o,  bag 

A  rubber  tubing  with  clamp  (/l')!  for  inflation  of  the  tampon;  b,  metallic  funnel  covered 

B,  tube  for  inflating  the  rubber  with  flannel  for  the  anaesthesia. 
bag(C'). 


complete  extirpation  of  the  larynx  also,  one  may  introduce  the  usual 

tracheal  tube,  and  then,  after  transverse  detachment  of  the  larynx  from 

the  trachea,  which  is  accomplished  without  great  haemorrhage,  pact 

the  tracheal  stump  above  the  tube  with  iodoform  gauze  to  prevent  the 

entrance  of  blood  into  the  lungs. 
41 
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If  one  decides  to  use  a  tampon,  he  may  select  either  Trendelen- 
burg's (Figs.  328,  329)  or  the  one  devised  by  Michael  and  E.  Halm 
(Fig.  330).    The  credit  of  inventing  the  first  useful  tampon  belongs  to 
Trendelenburg.    The  tracheal  tube  (Fig.  328)  is  provided  with  a  thin 
India-rubber  bag,  which  is  inflated  through  the  India-rubber  tubing  A 
and  the  tube  B.    The  India-rubber  tube  is  then  securely  closed  after 
the  inflation  of  the  bag  by  tying  it  firmly  with  a  silk  thread.  The 
trachea  is  completely  filled  by  the  inflated  India-rubber  bag,  which 
fits  closely  to  the  tracheal  wall.    Fig.  329  represents  Trendelenburg's 
tampon  when  in  position  in  the  larynx.    If  the  tampon  is  to  remain  in 
place  for  some  time  after  the  operation,  it  is  better  to  fill  the  bag,  not 
with  air,  but  with  water  or  glycerin.    Riedel  recommends  for  this  tam- 
pon a  very  thick  India-rubber  material  which  the  instrument-makers 
Loboschinsky  &  Co.,  in  Jena,  make  use  of.    It  can  be  simply  glued  to 
the  tube,  where  otherwise  threads  encircle  it.    Michael  has  constructed 
a  very  excellent  tampon  by  fastening  a  piece  of  sponge,  which  has 
been  cut  into  the  proper  shape,  over  an  ordinary  tracheal  tube  with 
several  turns  of  thread  and  letting  it  dry.    It  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
rill  the  sponge  with  iodoform  by  dipping  it  in  iodoform  ether  (1  :  5-7). 
After  removing  the  thread,  the  sponge  which  has  dried  firmly  over  the 

tube  is  covered  with  thin  rubber  tis- 
sue. When  the  tube  is  to  be  used  as 
a  tampon,  a  salicylic-acid  solution  is 
injected  into  the  sponge  with  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe  through  an  opening 
previously  made  in  the  wall  of  the 
tube.  The  sponge  then  swells  and 
closes  the  trachea.  This  tampon  can 
remain  for  some  time  after  the  opera- 
tion. Finally,  the  tampon  invented 
Fio.  33o.-Tampon  after  Hahn  and  Michael,    by  E.  Halm  is  very  serviceable  (Fig. 

330),  which  can  likewise  be  made  by 
binding  on  an  aseptic  piece  of  sponge  which  has  been  treated  with 
iodoform.  The  tampon  which  is  used  during  the  operation  is  after- 
ward replaced  by  another.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  render  the  sponge 
impervious  by  covering  it  with  gutta-percha  paper,  after  Michael,  as 
otherwise  the  septic  fluids  that  have  been  taken  up  by  the  sponge  can 
still  pass  down  into  the  lungs  after  the  operation.  Langenbuch  has 
recommended  packing  the  trachea  in  the  following  manner  after 
tracheotomy  has  been  performed  for  diphtheria:  A  plug  of  cotton 
which  has  lain  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  iodoform  and  ether  is 
introduced  into  the  trachea,  after  low  tracheotomy,  by  means  of 


a 
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curved  dressing  forceps.  The  threads  of  the  tampon  are  carried 
around  the  neck  and  tied.  The  tampon  remains  tour  or  five  days  in 
place,  and  is  then  replaced  by  another  or  taken  away  altogether.  Low 
tracheotomy  is  performed  in  order  that  the  tampon  may  not  come  too 
near  the  vocal  cords.  The  results  of  tracheotomy  are  thought  to  have 
improved  since  the  use  of  tampons. 

VI.  Excision  of  the  Larynx  (Laryngectomy). —  Excision  of  the  larynx 
was  first  performed  by  Watson,  in  Edinburgh,  in  L866,  for  syphilitic 
stricture.  The  case  ended  fatally,  in  consequence  of  pneumonia,  three 
weeks  after  the  operation.  For  the  perfection  of  the  operation  we  are 
indebted  to  Billroth  and  Czerny.  Czernv  proved  by  experiments  upon 
dogs  (1870)  that  swallowing  is  possible  after  extirpation  of  the  larynx 
and  the  epiglottis,  and  that  by  inserting  a  specially  constructed  T-shaped 
tube  with  a  metallic  tongue,  a  sort  of  phonation  could  be  secured.  On 
the  ground  of  these  experiments  Billroth  then,  in  1873,  successfully 
performed  upon  the  human  subject  the  first  extirpation  of  the  larynx 
for  carcinoma. 

Laryngectomy  is  only  indicated  in  cases  of  malignant  tumours — that 
is,  carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  the  latter  being  much  rarer.  If  the  malig- 
nant new  growth  has  already  broken  through  the  larynx,  extirpation  is 
usually  contraindicated.  The  earlier  the  operation  is  performed  upon 
these  malignant  tumours,  the  greater  the  possibility  of  substituting  a 
partial  for  a  complete  excision  of  the  larynx.  One  will  be  able  to 
confine  himself  to  removal  of  one  half  the  larynx  in  case  the  carcinoma 
has  n«>t  yet  extended  beyond  the  median  line,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
larynx  is  wholly  intact,  E.  Halm  begins  every  laryngeal  extirpation 
with  a  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  then  proceeds,  according 
to  the  condition  found,  to  perform  either  partial  or  complete  excision. 
If  the  epiglottis  is  still  sound,  it  should  not  be  removed  even  in  com- 
plete laryngectomy,  although  its  presence  is  not  especially  important 
in  swallowing. 

We  will  take  up  first  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  larynx. 

A  few  days  before  this  operation  is  undertaken  tracheotomy  should 
be  performed  in  every  case.  The  extirpation  is  then  accomplished 
with  the  head  of  the  patient  hanging  over  backward,  or  in  the  ordinary 
position  if  the  trachea  is  packed  (see  pages  027  and  628). 

The  first  stages  of  the  operation— i.  e.,  freeing  the  attachments  of 
the  larynx— can  be  performed  with  the  patient  in  the  ordinary  position 
without  packing  the  larynx.  After  the  latter  has  been  partially  freed 
from  its  attachments,  it  is  severed  transversely  from  the  trachea  with 
as  little  hemorrhage  as  possible,  and  the  stump  of  the  trachea  is  now 
packed  above  the  tracheal  tube  with  iodoform  gauze. 
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The  incision  through  the  skin  follows  the  median  line  of  the  neck 
from  the  hyoid  bone  to  a  point  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  longitudinal  incision  a  transverse  incision  paral- 
lel to  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  hone  is  made  on  each  side  between 
the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

After  dividing  the  skin  and  the  cervical  fascia,  the  sterno-hyoid 
muscle  is  drawn  to  one  side  with  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  cut  through 
transversely  at  a  suitable  point.  The  freeing  of  the  larynx  now  begins 
from  the  median  line  by  pushing  the  soft  parts  to  one  side,  bluntly  for 
the  most  part,  with  a  periosteal  elevator  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel. 
The  sterno-thyroid  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles  are  severed  with  the  knife, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  as  near  as  possible  to  their  point 
of  insertion  on  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Meanwhile  the  inferior  laryngeal 
artery,  which  arises  from  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  and  the  crico-thy- 
roid  artery  from  the  superior  thyroid,  are  cut  and  tied.  It  is  better  if 
these  vessels  are  first  ligated  in  two  places  and  then  divided  between 
the  ligatures.  The  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  sterno-thyroid  muscle,  are  then  detached  from  the  thyroid 
ami  cricoid  cartilages.  This  is  done  from  above  downward  by  means 
of  a  periosteal  elevator,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  superior  thyroid 
artery  (see  Fig.  289,  page  564)  is  carefully  protected.  In  order  now 
to  detach  with  the  knife  the  inferior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx 
at  its  insertion  on  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  on  each  side,  the 
soft  parts  of  the  edge  of  the  wound  are  drawn  as  far  as  possible  to  one 
side  with  blunt  retractors,  while  the  larynx  is  drawn  with  a  sharp  re- 
tractor to  the  opposite  side.  The  detachment  of  the  inferior  constrictor 
muscle  of  the  pharynx  must  be  made  close  to  the  cartilage  in  order 
that  the  pharynx  may  not  be  opened  and  the  vessels  that  lie  here,  the 
superior  laryngeal  and  the  crico-thyroid  arteries,  and  farther  outward 
the  superior  thyroid  artery,  may  not  be  injured.  The  superior  laryn- 
geal artery,  which  arises  from  the  superior  thyroid,  should  be  tied  in 
two  places  before  its  entrance  into  the  lateral  portion  of  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane,  and  then  divided. 

The  remainder  of  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  different 
ways.  One  may  either  detach  the  larynx  by  blunt  means  from  the 
pharynx  on  its  posterior  surface,  or  this  may  be  done  later  after  the 
larynx  has  been  separated  by  a  transverse  cut  from  the  trachea.  Judg- 
ing from  my  own  experience,  the  latter  course  deserves  the  preference. 

In  order  to  divide  the  trachea  transversely  below  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage, the  former  is  fixed  beforehand  by  means  of  a  loop  of  thread. 
After  the  transverse  detachment  of  the  larynx  from  the  trachea  it  is 
best,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  pack  the  lumen  of  the  tracheal  stump 
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above  the  tube  with  iodoform  gauze  or  with  small  aseptic  sponges. 
The  larynx  is  then  drawn  forward  and  upward  with  a  sharp  hook, 
and  its  posterior  surface  is  now  gradually  detached  from  the  pharynx 
from  below  upward  by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator  and  knife.  In 
doing  this*  one  comes  upon  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  inferior 
laryngeal  artery  behind  the  lower  cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  extirpation  of  the  larynx  is  then  finally  completed  by  the  trans- 
verse division  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  and  the  epiglottis.  In 
dividing  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  the  superior  laryngeal  artery  on 
either  side,  which  has  been  already  tied,  may  be  cut  again. 

If  the  epiglottis  is  to  be  left,  one  pierces  its  base  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  and  cuts  it  through  on  each  side,  thus  severing  its  con- 
nection with  the  larynx.  If,  however,  the  epiglottis  is  also  to  be 
removed,  the  knife,  as  in  subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  should  be  directed 
obliquely  upward  and  the  epiglottic  ligaments  severed. 

The  detachment  of  the  larynx,  as  some  have  recommended,  from 
above  downward,  after  previous  division  of  the  connection  between 
the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  bone,  with  the  separation  of  the  larynx  from 
the  trachea  to  be  undertaken  at  the  end,  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  no 
means  so  advisable  as  the  method  which  has  just  been  described,  in 
which  this  order  is  reversed. 

The  after-treatment  of  the  wound  consists  in  packing  it  with  iodo- 
form gauze  ;  suturing  should  be  discarded.  The  two  transverse  in- 
cisions only  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wound  may  be  partially  closed  by 
a  few  stitches.  If  it  has  proved  necessary  to  remove  parts  of  the 
pharynx  also,  the  wound  in  the  pharynx  should  likewise  be  sutured. 
The  stump  of  the  trachea  is  fastened  into  the  wound  by  means  of  cat- 
gut or  silk.  The  chief  indications  are  to  keep  the  wound  aseptic  by 
packing  it  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  to  avoid  aspiration  pneumonia  and 
burrowing  of  pus.  By  packing  the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  and  throat  are  kept  from  the  wound,  and  it  is 
also  possible  to  allow  the  patient  to  swallow.  For  a  few  days  nourish- 
ment is  given  through  a  stomach  tube.  To  prevent  burrowing  of  pus 
in  the  direction  of  the  thoracic  cavity  the  head  of  the  patient  should  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  Aspiration  pneumonia  is  prevented  by  pack- 
ing the  stump  of  the  trachea  above  the  tube. 

( )f  late  the  pharynx  has  been  shut  off  from  the  wound  by  means  of 
rows  of  sutures,  either  temporarily  until  an  artificial  larynx  has  been 
inserted,  or  permanently  if  one  does  not  make  use  of  the  latter.  The 
advantages  of  this  method  as  regards  the  prevention  of  complications 
on  the  part  of  the  lungs,  the  healing  of  the  wound,  the  feeding  of  the 
patient,  etc.,  are  self-evident. 
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About  the  end  of  the  second  or  during  the  third  week  one  inserts  in  the 
granulating  wound,  as  compensation  for  the  lost  organ  of  speech,  a  so-called 
artificial  larynx-after  Gussenbauer,  P.  Bruns,  or  J.  Wolff.  The  artificial 
larynx  which  was  invented  by  Gussenbauer  (Fig.  331)  consists  of  a  tracheal 
or  breathing  tube,  which  is  first  introduced,  and  a  speaking  tube  which  is 
pushed  into  the  first  in  an  upward  direction.  The  artificial  larynx  has  been 
recently  improved,  especially  by  P.  Bruns  and  J.  Wolff.  Wolff's  apparatus 
secured  in  one  case  loud  speech  which  had  a  natural  sound  and  which  could 
be  maintained  for  hours.  Many  patients  prefer  a  simple  tracheal  or  T-tube. 
They  can  then  usually  only  make  themselves  understood  in  a  lisping  voice. 
As  has  been  shown,  however,  by  an  observation  made  by  Ziegel  and  H. 

Schtnid,  early  and  methodical  exercises 
may  enable  a  patient  with  complete  ab- 
sence of  the  larynx  to  speak  aloud  and 
intelligibly  without  an  artificial  larynx. 
According  to  Landois  and  Strubing, 
who  collected  from  the  literature  <>f  the 
subject  ten  analogous  cases— e.  g.,  of 
Renaud,  Bose,  Roux,  Balassa,  Storck, 
Bandler,  and  others— the  possibility  of 
speech  after  complete  extirpation  of  the 
larynx  is  due  to  the  fact  that  air  can 
collect  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  phar- 

Fi^l. -Gussenbauer'*  artificial  larynx.  yngeal  cavity.  The  air  is  forced  for- 
ward from  here  into  the  mouth  by  the 
contraction  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  by  breaking  through  a  barrier 
made  by  the  person  himself,  or  by  friction  of  the  air  against  a  constricted 
part  of  the  oral  cavity,  or  by  vibrations  of  the  parts  that  cause  the  constric- 
tion, the  consonants  are  produced.  As  the  larynx  which  produces  the  tones 
is  wanting,  the  vowels  can  only  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  conso- 
nants by  means  of  the  vibrations  of  air  in  the  oral  cavity  produced  in  form- 
ing the  consonants.  The  sound  of  the  letter  h  which  is  produced  in  the 
larynx  can  not  usually  be  given.  By  approximating  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  to  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  and  causing  a  nan-owing  at  this 
point,  vowels  also  may  be  formed  without  the  aid  of  the  consonants,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  a  peculiar  h  sound  also.  The  larger  the  air 
space,  the  greater  the  possibility  of  continued  speech.  In  the  case  observed 
by  Solis-Cohen,  speech  was  made  possible  by  the  presence  of  a  band  of  tissue, 
which  the  patient  used  in  place  of  the  absent  vocal  cords. 

Perier  recommends  performing  laryngectomy  without  preliminary  trache- 
otomy. An  I-shaped  incision  is  made  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  a  point  below 
the  cricoid  cartilage.  After  freeing  the  larynx  laterally,  two  stout  threads 
are  passed  through  the  side  of  the  trachea  at  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
divided.  The  trachea  is  then  divided  upon  a  grooved  director,  a  special  form 
of  tube  inserted  into  the  bronchial  end  of  the  trachea  with  an  arrangement 
for  continuing  the  narcosis,  and  the  larynx  is  then  extirpated. 

The  technique  of  unilateral  extirpation  of  the  larynx  follows  from 
the  above-given  description  of  its  complete  extirpation.    After  divid- 
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ing  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  one  side  of  the  median  line,  with  preserva- 
tion of  the  insertion  of  the  sound  vocal  cord,  and  after  severing  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  the  diseased  half  is  extirpated  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  given  above.  Unilateral  laryngectomy  is  decidedly  less  danger- 
ous than  the  complete  removal,  and  patients  can  make  themselves  un- 
derstood without  an  artificial  larynx.  They  can  speak,  as,  for  example, 
in  a  case  of  Schede's.  with  a  loud  though  somewhat  husky  voice,  as  a 
rigid  cicatrix  that  projects  horizontally  upon  the  side  that  has  been 
operated  upon  sometimes  assumes,  as  it  were,  the  function  of  the  extir- 
pated vocal  cord. 

The  technique  of  other  atypical  resections  of  the  larynx  with  or 
without  preservation  of  the  perichondrium  and  the  mucous  membrane 
— e.  g.,  the  resection  of  the  cricoid  or  thyroid  cartilage  for  chondritic 
processes  or  strictures — also  follows  from  what  has  already  been  said. 
Some  surgeons  have  suggested  the  preservation  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
if  possible,  in  connection  with  unilateral  or  complete  extirpation  of  the 
larynx,  in  case  it  is  sound.  According  to  E.  Halm,  this  is  not  advisable, 
because  the  cricoid  cartilage  can  easily  cause  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

E.  Halm  collected  i  1885)  seventy-six  cases  of  complete  extirpation  of  the 
larynx.  Of  these  patients,  thirty-two,  or  421  per  cent,  died  in  consequence 
of  the  operation — twenty-six  of  them  in  the  first  fortnight  and  six  in  from 
three  to  six  weeks.  They  died  chiefly  from  pneumonia  and  bronchitis. 
Of  the  thirty-five  who  recovered  after  being  operated  upon  for  carcinoma, 
twenty  died  from  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  first  nine  months,  and  of 
the  remaining"  fifteen  only  seven,  at  the  time  when  Halm  completed  his  tabu- 
lation, could  be  regarded  as  radically  cured.  One  had  been  four  years,  and 
six  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  months,  without  recurrence.  In  the  cases  last 
mentioned  recurrence  may  have  occurred,  as  E.  Halm  observed  a  regionary 
recurrence  in  one  case  seventeen  months  after  the  operation, 

According  to  statistics  published  by  Halm  in  1887,  only  two  out  of  fifteen 
patients  operated  upon  for  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  were  cured,  one  having 
lived  without  recurrence  seven  years,  and  one  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
operation.  The  cause  of  the  unfavourable  results  attending  extirpation  of 
the  larynx  for  carcinoma  is  due,  above  all,  to  the  fact  that  most  patients  con- 
sult a  surgeon  too  late.  Only  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  no  recur- 
rence for  three  years  can  be  looked  upon  as  cured. 

Scheier.  Krajewski,  Wroblewski,  and  Tauber  have  recently  given  valuable 
statistical  information  concerning  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  from  which  it  is 
made  clear  that  permanent  cures,  especially  after  complete  extirpation  for 
carcinoma,  are  very  rare,  and  that  the  mortality  attending  the  operation 
itself  is  comparatively  high— that  is,  that  complete  excision  of  the  larynx  as 
such  is  a  very  serious,  life-endangering  operation.  S.  Tauber  collected  from 
literature  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  cases  of  laryngectomy  performed  for 
various  diseases.  The  operation  terminated  fatally  in  69*9  per  cent,  of  these 
cases.    Especially  after  complete  laryngectomy  and  much  less  frequently 
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after  partial  laryngectomy  death  sometimes  takes  place  on  the  second  day, 
more  often  on  the  fourth  to  fifth,  with  marked  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
pulse  rate  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves,  with 
involvement,  it  may  be,  of  the  pneumogastrics. 

The  great  mortality  and  the  poor  guarantee  of  non-recurrence  have  so 
lowered  the  value  of  complete  laryngectomy  in  the  eyes  of  surgeons  that  it 
is  now  still  less  frequently  performed.  It  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  cases 
w  here  there  is  still  something  to  hope  for  from  the  operation.  Of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  patients  upon  whom  the  operation  was  performed  for 
carcinoma,  only  eight,  according  to  Wassermann,  were  permanently  cured 
(see  also  page  009). 

Complete  extirpation  of  the  larynx  has  been  performed  six  times  for  sar- 
coma. All  these  patients  recovered.  Two  have  been  two  years  without  re- 
currence, two  died  from  recurrence  of  the  disease,  one  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs,  and  one  was  operated  upon  but  a  short  time  ago. 

The  mortality  attending  partial  (unilateral)  extirpation  of  the  larynx  is 
much  smaller  than  that  following  its  complete  removal.  Of  fifteen  cases, 
but  two,  or  137  per  cent,  according  to  E.  Halm,  terminated  fatally  in  the 
first  fortnight  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  Of  the  seven  patients  oper- 
ated upon  for  carcinoma,  three  were  still  free  from  recurrence  of  the  disease 
after  from  eleven  to  nineteen  months.  The  functional  results  also  are  much 
better  after  partial  than  after  complete  extirpation,  and  it  is  therefore  desir- 
able in  every  case  to  resort  to  operation  as  early  as  possible. 

Defects  in  the  trachea  may  be  closed  by  skin  flaps  or  osteoplastic  flaps 
taken  from  the  clavicle  or  the  sternum. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


INJURES   AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

For  injuries,  see  §  93,  page  535. — Examination  of  the  oesophagus. — Introduction  of 
oesophageal  bougies. — Congenital  malformations. — Foreign  bodies. — Inflammatory 
processes  (see  also  §  93,  page  535,  and  §  94,  page  538). — Varicosities. — Strictures. — 
Dilatations  and  diverticula. — Tumours. — Operations  on  the  oesophagus  :  Internal 
and  external  cesophagotomy. — Formation  of  an  oesophageal  fistula  (cesophagos- 
tomy). — Resection  of  the  oesophagus. 

§  107.  Examination  of  the  (Esophagus. — Inspection  and  auscultation 
are  of  slight  value  in  making  an  examination  of  the  oesophagus.  Only 
the  pharynx  can  he  inspected  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror  (see  Pharyngo- 
rhinoscopy,  page  266,  and  Laryngoscopy,  page  592).  Trouve,  Miku- 
licz, Nitze,  and  Leiter  have  constructed  cesophagoscopes  and  gastro- 
scopes  for  direct  inspection  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  stomach,  but 
these  instruments  are  as  vet  of  little  service. 

Auscultation  of  the  oesophagus  was  especially  recommended  by 
Hamburger.  A  stethoscope  is  placed  alongside  the  trachea  on  the  left 
side  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  supraclavicular  fossa  so  as  to  listen  to 
the  sounds  caused  by  the  passage  of  fluids  or  semisolid  and  solid  food 
through  the  oesophagus.  The  diagnostic  significance  of  this  ausculta- 
tion is  very  small.  The  abnormal  character  of  the  sounds  is  perhaps 
most  distinctly  recognised  in  strictures. 

Percussion  may  be  of  value  under  certain  circumstances  in  case 
of  a  tumour,  pericesophageal  abscess,  or  diverticulum  filled  with  gas 
or  food. 

Palpation  of  the  oesophagus  is  either  done  from  without  by  seizing 
between  the  fingers  the  soft  parts  that  lie  between  the  trachea  and  the 
spinal  column,  or  from  within  the  mouth  by  introducing  the  forefinger 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  most  important  method  of  examination  of  the  entire  oesopha- 
ons  in  cases,  for  example,  of  foreign  bodies,  strictures,  diverticula,  etc., 
is  the  use  of  a  hollow  stomach  tube  or  a  solid  oesophageal  bougie. 
Stomach  tubes  are  also  introduced  for  feeding  patients— e.  g.,  after 
operations  in  the  mouth  or  in  the  oesophagus,  or  in  insane  persons,  etc. 
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In  the  latter  cases  and  in  lockjaw  the  tube  has  sometimes  to  be  intro- 
duced through  the  nose. 

(Esophageal  tubes  and  bougies  are  usually  flexible  and  are  made  of 
India  rubber.  There  are  also  bougies  made  of  thin,  elastic  whalebone 
with  a  conical,  olive-shaped,  or  spherical  head  of  ivory  or  horn,  of  vary- 
ing size,  which,  like  all  bougies,  are  used  especially  for  the  dilatation 
of  strictures. 

The  introduction  of  an  oesophageal  bougie  or  a  stomach  tube  is  accom- 
plished as  follows:  One  grasps  it  like  a  penholder  near  its  lower  end  after 
smearing  it  with  oil  or  vaseline.  The  patient  sits  upon  a  chair,  opens  the 
mouth  as  widely  as  possible,  and  inclines  the  head  somewhat  backward.  The 
tongue  of  the  patient  is  depressed  lightly  with  the  left  forefinger,  and  the 
bougie  or  tube  is  then  pushed  down  into  the  oesophagus  along  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall.  Swallowing  movements  usually  aid  its  entrance,  and  if 
there  is  no  obstacle  it  easily  glides  down  into  the  stomach.  In  case  of  stric- 
ture or  a  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus,  one  must  proceed  with  great  cau- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  injury  or  perforation  of  the  organ.  In  consequence  of 
the  latter,  death  may  ensue  from  a  septic  phlegmon  or  from  puncture  of  the 
aorta  with  a  sharp  foreign  body,  accompanied  by  internal  hemorrhage.  In 
case  also  of  extreme  scoliosis  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  introduction  of 
stiff  bougies  may  meet  with  insuperable  obstacles  (Hacker). 

In  case  of  anajsthesia  of  the  pharynx  and  the  larynx,  the  bougie  or  tube 
may  easily  enter  the  larynx  instead  of  the  oesophagus. 

§  108.  Congenital  Malformations  of  the  (Esophagus. — In  order  to 
understand  correctly  the  congenital  malformations  of  the  oesophagus  in 
so  far  as  their  origin  is  concerned,  the  following  brief  review  of  the 
development  of  the  oesophagus  should  be  given : 

The  entire  digestive  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus  is  formed,  as  is 
well  known,  from  three  parts — the  foregut,  the  midgut,  and  the  hindgut.  The 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  develop  from  the  foregut.  The  primitive  buccal 
cavity  grows  toward  the  foregut  in  the  form  of  an  involution  of  the  epiblast. 
The  thin  membrane  separating  the  two  finally  disappears  and  as  residue  of 
the  same  there  remain  the  palatine  arches  and  the  uvula  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  the  foregut.  Up  to  a  certain  period  in  the 
foetal  development,  the  pharynx  and  the  oesophagus  are  connected  with  the 
respiratory  apparatus.  In  the  rabbit,  according  to  A.  Kolliker,  the  foregut 
divides  on  about  the  tenth  day  into  two  parts — an  anterior  (ventral)  for  .the 
lungs  and  the  trachea,  and  a  posterior  (dorsal)  for  the  pharynx  and  oesoph- 
agus. The  trachea  and  oesophagus  remain  undivided  in  the  pharynx.  In 
man,  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  become  separated  from  each  other  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  month. 

This  brief  description  of  the  development  of  the  oesophagus  ex- 
plains the  abnormal  communication  between  the  trachea  and  the 
(esophagus  which  occasionally  occurs.  Such  a  foetus  is,  of  course, 
unable  to  live.    Death  occurs  soon  after  birth,  although,  according  to 
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Ivonig,  eases  have  been  observed  in  which  the  child  has  lived  from 
three  to  seven  or  even  nine  days.  It  is  usually  found  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  oesophagus  is  dilated  in  the  form  of  a  cul-de-sac  and  is 
closed,  while  the  lower  part  opens  into  the  bronchio-tracheal  space, 
usually  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  less  frequently  into  a  bron- 
chus. In  the  mildest  cases  the  (esophagus  is  normally  formed,  and 
there  is  a  fistula  between  it  and  the  trachea. 

Of  other  congenital  abnormalities  there  are  also  to  be  mentioned 
the  very  rare  congenital  strictures  and  the  congenital  diverticula  of  the 
(esophagus,  concerning  whose  occurrence  there  is  as  yet,  according  to 
Ivonig,  little  reliable  information.  Regarding  acquired  strictures  and 
diverticula,  see  §  111,  page  043,  and  §  112,  page  641). 

§  109.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  (Esophagus.— The  foreign  bodies  that 
enter  the  oesophagus  are  very  varied,  especially  among  children  and 
insane  persons.  They  consist  very  often  of  portions  of  food,  imper- 
fectly masticated  pieces  of  meat,  pieces  of  bone,  fish  bones,  or  fruit 
stones ;  also,  among  children  and  the  insane,  of  pebbles,  coins,  buttons, 
needles,  etc.  During  sleep,  or  while  under  the  influence  of  an  anaes- 
thetic, artificial  teeth  may  be  swallowed  and  become  wedged  in  the 
oesophagus.  Spoons,  forks,  and  knives  even  have  been  found  in  the 
oesophagus  of  jugglers  and  insane  individuals.  Nematodes  may  gain 
access  to  the  oesophagus  from  the  stomach.  As  is  mentioned  by  Kdnig, 
live  fishes  have  in  some  cases  entered  the  oesophagus  and  have  caused 
death  by  pressure  upon  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  The  most  frequent 
foreign  bodies  are  bones  and  false  teeth,  composing,  according  to  Egloff, 
sixty-two  per  cent  of  one  hundred  and  thirty -five  cases. 

The  foreign  bodies  that  pass  in  from  the  mouth  remain  lodged 
either  in  the  pharynx  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus,  and  too 
large  morsels  of  meat,  for  instance,  may  here  cause  death  by  pressure 
upon  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  on 
page  610,  for  example,  which  came  under  my  own  observation. 

Foreign  bodies  are  lodged  in  the  oesophagus  itself  at  those  places 
especially  where  it  is  normally  constricted — that  is,  (1)  in  the  region  of 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra  where  the  oesophagus  crosses  to  the  left  side 
of  'the  trachea,  (2)  where  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm  and  (3)  at 
the  cardiac  orifice. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  a  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  body  and  its  character  in  other  respects. 
Bodies  may  remain  wedged  in  the  oesophagus  for  different  periods  of 
time.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  its 
stay,  are  of  great  significance  in  their  bearing  upon  the  final  result, 
as  is  also  shown  by  the  statistics  of  G.  Fischer,  who  collected  from 
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literature  eighty  cases  in  which  foreign  bodies  had  become  impacted  in 
the  (esophagus.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  symptoms  of  stenosis 
of  the  oesophagus  and  sometimes  of  the  trachea  also,  as  well  as  pain  on 
attempting  to  swallow. 

The  oesophagus  may  be  so  obstructed  by  the  presence  of  large,  for- 
eign bodies — large  morsels  of  meat,  for  instance,  that  have  become 
wedged  in— that  all  the  food  remains  above  the  body  and  is  finally 
regurgitated.  Smaller  bodies  also,  such  as  bits  of  bone,  fish  bones,  or 
needles,  can  cause  great  trouble  when  they  become  firmly  wedged  in 
crosswise. 

The  further  course  and  the  outcome  of  the  entrance  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  oesophagus  consist  usually  in  recovery  after  spontane- 
ous or  artificial  removal  of  the  body. 

According  to  Konig,  about  half  of  all  the  foreign  bodies  that  enter 
the  oesophagus  are  regurgitated  spontaneously  through  the  mouth  or 
pass  down  into  the  stomach  and  are  discharged  per  rectum  without 
doing  any  injury.  Large  or  pointed  bodies  may  give  rise  to  various 
disturbances  after  entering  the  stomach  or  the  intestines,  particularly 
disturbances  of  digestion,  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  perforation  of  these  organs.  The  for- 
eign body  may  lead  in  the  latter  case  to  death  from  general  peritonitis, 
or  the  hole  caused  by  the  perforation  may  heal  over  and  the  body  come 
out  through  the  skin,  without  any  bad  results,  in  an  entirely  different 
part  of  the  body  (see  §  166,  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Stomach  and  Intes- 
tines). Needles  that  have  been  swallowed  are  particularly  likely  to 
wander  about  in  this  way.  Years  go  by  sometimes  before  the  body 
that  has  been  swallowed  appears.  Foreign  bodies  that  have  been 
impacted  in  the  oesophagus  may  also  be  discharged  through  an  abscess, 
either  at  the  place  where  they  were  located,  or,  after  moving  about,  at 
some  remote  part  of  the  body. 

The  unfavourable  consequences  of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies 
in  the  (esophagus  are  compression  of  the  air  passages  and  especially 
perforation  of  the  oesophagus,  with  subsequent  septic  phlegmon  of  the 
mediastinum.  Of  the  neighbouring  organs,  the  ones  most  likely  to  be 
in  jured  are  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  the  lungs,  and  the 
pleura.  Death  results  most  commonly  from  compression  of  the  air 
passages — particularly  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx — by  large, 
foreign  bodies,  or  from  septic  mediastinitis,  empyema,  and  pneumonia 
in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  septic  material  into  the  mediastinum, 
the  pleural  cavity,  and  the  lung,  after  perforation  of  the  oesophagus. 
In  rare  cases  injuries  to  the  heart  occur  from  pointed  bodies  that  have 
become  impacted  ;  less  frequently,  injuries  to  the  aorta  and  other  ves- 
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sels— e.  g.,  the  common  carotid,  ascending  cervical,  inferior  thyroid, 
pulmonary  and  subclavian  arteries,  and  the  superior  vena  cava.  The 
vessels  are  sometimes  eroded  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
period  in  consequence  of  a  periesophageal  abscess,  and  this  explains 
why  death  occurs  sometimes  quite  suddenly  from  internal  hemorrhage 
a  long  time  afterward,  when  the  foreign  body  has  been  forgotten. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus  is  usually  easily  made 
from  the  statements  of  the  patient  and  from  the  symptoms.  All  foreign 
bodies  that  are  located  in  the  pharynx  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus 
can  be  either  seen  by  depressing  the  tongue,  for  instance,  or  by  laryngoscopy, 


Fio.  332. — Pharyngeal  forceps  :  a,  forceps  for  seizing  a  body  from  in  front  and  behind ;  b,  Char- 
ridre's  forceps ;  c,  American  pharyngeal  forceps ;  d,  forceps  with  articulated  blades. 

or  felt  by  introducing  the  right  forefinger.  For  the  diagnosis  of  bodies  that 
are  more  deeply  situated,  the  insertion  of  an  ordinary  oesophageal  bougie  or 
a  whalebone  probe  is  especially  to  be  recommended.  The  detection  of  the 
presence  of  small  bodies  such  as  needles  is  the  most  difficult.  One  should 
also  always  palpate  the  cesopbagus  from  without,  in  the  manner  described 
above,  page  635.  The  location  of  the  body  is  sometimes  indicated  by  pain  felt 
in  a  particular  spot,  but  one  is  very  often  deceived  in  this.  To  determine  the 
degree  of  the  stenosis  caused  by  a  body  that  has  become  impacted  in  the 
oesophagus,  the  patient  is  made  to  swallow  liquids. 

The  treatment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  oesophagus  is  easiest  when 
they  can  be  seen  or  felt  at  its  entrance.    They  can  then  be  removed 
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usually  without  difficulty  by  means  of  curved  pharyngeal  forceps  (Fig. 
332).  The  extraction  may  be  facilitated  by  drawing  the  larynx  and 
hyoid  bone  well  forward,  after  Trendelenburg.  If  the  head 
fttt  is  bent  as  far  back  as  possible,  straight  forceps  can  be  used 
for  the  extraction  of  bodies  that  are  located  in  the  pharynx 
and  near  the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus.  By  pressing  and 
kneading  one  can  sometimes  start  bodies  that  can  be  felt, 
and  push  them  upward  so  that  they  are  discharged  through 
the  mouth  again  by  regurgitation. 

If  the  body  can  not  be  extracted  and  there  is  danger  in 
delay,  subhyoid  pharyngotomy  is  indicated,  in  case  it  is 
located  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  or  the  upper  part 
of  the  (esophagus.  In  this  operation  (see  page  440)  the 
lower  part  of  the  pharynx  is  opened  by  a  transverse  incis- 
ion through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  between  the  hyoid 
bone  and  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

In  case  of  bodies  which  have  a  deeper  location  their 
extraction  through  the  mouth  should  likewise  always  be 
tried  first.  For  the  removal  of  bodies  thus  located  numer- 
ous instruments  have  been  recommended  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  body  in  question.  Long,  angular 
oesophageal  forceps  are  very  useful — Mathieu's  jointed  for- 
Fio.  333.  —  ceps,  for  instance.  For  the  extraction  of  coins  Grafe's  coin- 
catcher. 

catcher  is  useful  (Fig.  333)  or  Collins' s  (Esophageal  hook. 

For  removing  needles,  fish  bones,  etc.,  a  w  halebone  bougie 
provided  with  a  sponge,  or  Weiss's  brush,  may  be 
used.  The  latter  instrument,  Weiss's  brush  or  fish- 
bone catcher  (Fig.  334),  consists  of  a  flexible  tube 
with  a  rod  which  projects  at  each  end  of  the  tube 
and  carries  a  sponge  at  its  lower  end.  By  pulling 
the  rod,  hog's  bristles  open  out  at  the  lower  end  so 
as  to  form  a  compact  disk  (Fig.  334  b).  All  the 
instruments  that  have  been  mentioned  are  carried 
beyond  the  foreign  body  and  then  drawn  back  with 
it.  In  the  case  of  sensitive  persons  with  spasm  of 
the  muscles,  an  anaesthetic  is  sometimes  necessary. 
Under  certain  circumstances  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
extract  the  body  with  the  head  of  the  patient  hang- 
ing over  backward.  a  b 

If  extraction  through  the  mouth  is  not  success-  FlQ-  334.— Weiss's  flsh- 
ful,  one  may  push  suitable  (not  too  pointed)  bodies  the  bristles  closed  ;  b. 
down  into  the  stomach  and  allow  them  to  pass  otf      potion*  bristles  in 
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per  rectum.  With  Collins's  oesophageal  hook  it  is  possible  to  let  go 
of  the  body  in  case  it  can  not  be  extracted.  This  pushing  of  bodies 
down  into  the  stomach  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  a  whale- 
bone rod  whose  end  is  provided  with  a  sponge  or  an  ivory  or  metallic 
head.  Much  care  is  to  be  exercised  in  doing  this.  Very  pointed  bodies 
must  never  be  treated  in  this  way,  as  the  above-mentioned  dangerous 
injuries  to  the  oesophagus,  the  large  vessels,  etc.,  may  easily  ensue. 

If  repeated  attempts  at  extraction  are  fruitless  and  dangers  are 
likely  to  arise  from  the  retention  of  the  body. in  the  oesophagus — e.  g., 
secondary  injuries,  haemorrhages,  or  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  food 
or  to  respiration — the  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  anybody  that 
is  located  high  up  as  soon  as  possible  by  opening  the  oesophagus  from 
the  outside  ;  that  is,  by  external  oesophagotomy.  Of  thirty-two  patients 
thus  treated,  twenty-six,  according  to  Konig,  were  cured.  G.  Fischer 
collected  one  hundred  and  eight  cases  in  which  oesophagotomy  was  per- 
formed for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  The  mortality  amounted  to 
twenty-six  per  cent.  Eglofli's  statistics  (one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
cases)  give  a  mortality  of  24\S  per  cent.  The  operation  in  itself,  if 
performed  under  aseptic  methods,  has  no  special  danger ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  often  undertaken  too  late  after  complicating  injuries  and 
inflammations  have  already  been  caused  by  the  foreign  body.  For  the 
technique  of  oesophagotomy  the  reader. is  referred  to  pages  655,  656. 
One  may  also  remove  bodies  that  have  become  lodged  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  oesophagus  by  opening  the  stomach  (Bull,  Richardson). 

For  perioesophageal  phlegmons  and  abscesses  exposure,  if  possible, 
of  the  damaged  part  of  the  oesophagus  with  subsequent  drainage  is  in- 
dicated. In  case  of  secondary  empyema,  thoracotomy  is  necessary;  and 
in  case  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  stomach,  opening  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine by  gastrotomy  or  enterotomy  may  be  imperative  (see  §§  165,  169, 
Operations  on  the  Stomach  and  Intestines). 

§  110.  Inflammations  of  the  (Esophagus. — Acute  and  chronic  catarrhal 
inflammations  of  the  oesophagus  are  not  infrequent,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
have  no  special  interest  for  the  surgeon.  They  are  observed  most  fre- 
quently from  traumatism,  from  swallowing  irritating  or  too  hot  food,  and 
indrunkards.  Thickeningof  the  mucous  membrane  and  relaxation  of  the 
oesophagus  with  a  tendency  to  diffuse  dilatation  sometimes  follow  such 
chronic  catarrhal  inflammations  (Zenker  and  Ziemssen).  Strictures  of 
the  oesophagus  can  not  arise  from  simple  increase  in  the  thickness  of 
its  walls.  In  rare  cases  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  oesophagus  have 
been  observed  which,  as  in  the  vagina  and  urethra,  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pseudo-croupous  membranes  or  firm  thick  layers  of  epithelium 
which  close  the  lumen  and  thereby  produce  rather  acutely  developing 
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strictures  of  the  oesophagus  (pseudo-croupous  oesophagitis  [Birch-IIirsch- 
feld],  exfoliative  oesophagitis  [Reichman]). 

From  the  extension  of  diphtheria  and  croup,  analogous  diseases  of 
the  oesophagus  sometimes  occur.  Diphtheria  of  the  oesophagus  may 
spread  as  far  as  the  stomach.  Diphtheria  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes 
found  following  diphtheria  of  the  throat,  while  the  oesophagus  is  not 
diseased  at  all.  Diphtheritic  disease  of  the  oesophagus  also  occurs 
sometimes  in  the  course  of  severe  infectious  diseases  (typhoid  fever, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  pyaemia,  cholera,  etc.). 

The  severe  cases  of  thrush  in  the  oesophagus  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  oesophageal  diphtheria.  Continuous  layers  may  here  be 
formed  also,  so  that  complete  casts  of  the  oesophagus  are  coughed  out. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  (oesophagitis  phleg- 
monosa)  occurs  especially  after  injuries  or  from  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies,  or  is  secondary  to  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  adjacent 
parts  and  of  the  pharynx  and  the  stomach.  Among  drunkards  rupture 
of  the  oesophagus  takes  place  in  exceptional  cases  from  slight  trauma- 
tisms with  subsequent  phlegmonous  perioesophagitis,  if  immediate 
death  does  not  ensue  from  haemorrhage  with  severe  haematemesis 
(Morley).  Phlegmonous  oesophagitis  is  either  a  circumscribed  or  more 
diffuse  suppurative  infiltration  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue 
and  in  its  worst  forms  of  the  muscular  layer  also,  so  that  the  mucous 
membrane  is  lifted  from  the  subjacent  parts  and  frequently  perforated 
in  different  places  like  a  sieve.  From  the  entrance  of  particles  of  food 
into  the  submucous  pus  focus,  large  septic  abscesses  or  spreading  sup- 
purative processes  result.  If  the  mucous  membrane  continues  to  re- 
main lifted  up  and  perforated,  corresponding  submucous  cavities  cov- 
ered with  epithelium  may  gradually  develop — diverticula,  as  it  were,  of 
the  oesophagus.  These  submucous  abscesses  or  cavities,  with  fistulous 
communication  with  the  oesophagus,  originate  sometimes  within  the 
latter  and  sometimes  vice  versa — e.  g.,  when  a  spinal  abscess  perforates 
the  oesophagus. 

Analogous  phlegmonous  inflammations  also  result  from  swallowing 
caustic  fluids— e.  g.,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  caustic  pot- 
ash or  caustic  soda.  The  oesophagitis  toxica  sen  corrosiva  thus  pro- 
duced is  characterized  by  eschar  formation  in  the  oesophagus  varying 
in  degree.  In  the  mildest  forms  there  is  merely  a  desquamation  of 
epithelium,  with  subsequent  return  to  the  normal  condition.  In  other 
and  severer  cases  deeper  eschars  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  submucous  and  even  the  muscular  layers.  Dis- 
coloured, gangrenous  masses  are  thus  formed  which  are  in  part  cast  off 
externally  and  in  part  enter  the  stomach.    Death  follows  from  second- 
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ary,  septic,  periesophageal  suppuration  and  burrowing  of  pus.    If  the 
patient  recovers,  corresponding  strictures  ensue  from  such  eschar  for- 
mation (see  page  644),  whose  degree  and  ex- 
tent depend  upon  those  of  the  injury  to  the 
oesophagus. 

Tubercular  and  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  oesoph- 
agus are  very  rare,  and  are  analogous  to  the  corre- 
sponding affections  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx 
(see  these).  Strictures  may  arise  from  cicatriza- 
tion of  syphilitic  and  tubercular  processes. 

The  occurrence  of  the  so-called  round  oesopha- 
geal ulcer,  which  is  thought  to  be  analogous  to  the 
round  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  is  doubted  by  Zenker 
and  Ziemssen,  but  has  been  observed  by  Quincke, 
Chiari,  Kehrer,  and  others.  This  ulcer  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  originates  in  the  same 
way,  probably,  as  the  round  gastric  ulcer,  from 
necrosis  of  tissue  in  consequence  of  the  digestive 
action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Acquired  fistulse  between  the  oesophagus  and 
the  trachea  occur  especially  from  injuries  and 
ulcerations  (carcinomatous).  If  one  introduces  a 
hollow  oesophageal  bougie  in  such  cases  down  to 
the  fistula,  a  continuous  current  of  air  sometimes 
escapes  from  the  bougie,  which  shows  itself  by 
the  formation  of  air  bubbles  when  one  places  an 
India-rubber  tube  which  is  fastened  to  the  bougie 
under  water.  Single  air  bubbles  occasionally  es- 
cape also  from  a  hollow  bougie  inserted  into  the 
oesophagus  of  healthy  persons  (Gerhard t).  Vari- 
cose veins  of  the  oesophagus  (see  Fig.  335)  should 
also  be  briefly  mentioned  here,  which  sometimes 
occur  among  older  people  and  may  occasion  profuse  haemorrhages  (see 
page  531')). 

§  111.  Strictures  of  the  (Esophagus. — -Strictures  of  the  oesophagus  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  surgeon.  Konig  makes  the  follow- 
ing very  practical  classification  of  strictures  with  reference  to  their 
origin  : 

1.  Obstructions  to  the  passage  of  food  located  within  the  oesophagus 
— viz.,  inflammatory,  spasmodic,  or  cicatricial  strictures,  foreign  bodies, 
tumours,  and  diverticula. 

2.  Obstructions  to  the  passage  of  food  located  outside  the  oesoph- 
agus, especially  tumours  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  tracheal  glands,  and 
the  mediastinum,  aneurisms,  etc. 

One  may,  with  Zenker  and  Ziemssen,  distinguish  five  principal 

forms  of  stricture,  with  reference  to  their  origin  :  1,  Congenital  stric- 
43 


Fig.  335. — Varicose  veins  of  the 
oesophagus  (Kast  and  Kum- 
pel). 
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tuivs;  2,  compression  strictures  ;  3,  obturation  strictures;  4,  cicatricial 
strictures  ;  5,  spasmodic  strictures. 

The  most  frequent  and  the  most  extensive  strictures  are  those  from 
cicatricial  contraction  following  the  action  of  caustics — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  caustic  potash,  etc.  After 
deep  destruction  by  caustics  the  oesophagus  is  transformed  into  very 
thick  cicatricial  tissue,  so  that  it  sometimes  admits  only  a  fine  probe. 
The  extent  of  cicatricial  strictures  in  the  transverse  and  longitudinal 
diameter  of  the  (esophagus  is  very  variable.  Many  of  them  are  annu- 
lar—that is,  they  include  the  entire  periphery  of  the  organ,  whereas 
others  take  in  but  a  part  of  it.  Hacker,  who  examined  post  mortem  a 
Large  number  of  strictures  following  cauterization,  found  that  the  ste- 
noses  of  the  oesophagus  from  this  cause  are  situated  mainly  at  those 
points  where  the  normal  organ  has  a  somewhat  narrowed  lumen  or  is 
pressed  upon  by  adjacent  organs.  The  normal  constrictions  of  the 
oesophagus  are  (1)  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  (2)  opposite  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  (3)  just  above  the  cardiac  orifice.  The 
most  marked  strictures  from  cauterization  of  the  oesophagus  are  found, 
according  to  Hacker,  at  and  above  the  lowest  of  these  constrictions. 

The  membranous  valvular  strictures  are  usually  of  congenital 
origin. 

Compression  strictures  are  caused  especially  by  tumours  of  the  thy- 
roid gland  and  of  the  lymph  glands  of  the  neck  and  the  mediastinum, 
and  also  by  aneurisms  of  the  aorta.  Functional  disturbances  only  occur 
when  the  oesophagus  is  compressed  on  all  sides. 

Obturation  strictures  are  due  to  foreign  1  todies  which  have  entered 
the  oesophagus  and  also  to  tumours,  carcinomata  most  frequently,  and 
sometimes  polypous  growths. 

Syphilitic  strictures  are  very  rare,  as  syphilitic  processes  in  the 
(esophagus  are  exceptional. 

Spasmodic  strictures — that  is,  local  contractions  of  the  circular  fibres 
of  the  (esophagus — are  observed  especially  in  connection  with  disturb- 
ances of  the  nervous  system  :  hysteria,  for  instance.  This  spasm  of  the 
oesophagus  occurs  particularly  during  attempts  to  swallow,  and  may 
reach  such  a  degree  in  nervous  persons  that  even  fluids  can  no  longer 
be  swallowed,  because  at  every  attempt  the  oesophagus  closes  convul- 
sively (Eloy). 

The  chief  symptom  of  stricture  of  the  (esophagus  is  dysphagia  

that  is,  more  or  less  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  the  food  through  the 
oesophagus  into  the  stomach.  In  cases  of  extreme  constriction  the  pas- 
sage of  solids  and  even  of  fluids  may  be  altogether  prevented.  Solid 
food  especially  remains  above  the  point  of  constriction,  and  is  either 
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gradually  worked  down  into  the  stomach  or  regurgitated  after  a  time, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  stricture.  On  account  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  food,  the  oesophagus  is  usually  dilated  above  the  stricture.  The 
dysphagia  increases  very  gradually,  as  a  rule,  and  when  the  stricture 
has  become  more  or  less  completely  impervious  to  the  passage  of  solids 
and  fluids,  the  emaciation  of  the  patient  is  very  rapid,  and  if  the  stric- 
ture is  not  remedied  or  the  nourishment  of  the  patient  through  the 
stomach  provided  for  by  the  formation  of  a  gastric  fistula  (gastrostomy), 
death  may  follow  within  a  few  months,  simply  from  inanition.  Death 
frequently  results  from  the  underlying  cause  of  the  stricture — e.  g., 
carcinoma,  or  from  perforation  of  the  (esophagus,  with  subsequent  peri- 
oesophageal  suppuration,  which  not  infrequently  follows  a  careless  use 
of  oesophageal  bougies.  The  outcome  of  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus 
depends  in  the  main  upon  the  possibility  of  overcoming  it  by  opera- 
tion, particularly  from  the  outside.  Cicatricial  strictures  very  fre- 
quently recur  after  their  dilatation,  and  one  must  often  content  himself 
with  meagre  success  in  their  treatment.  I  have,  however,  also  seen 
strikingly  good  and  permanent  results. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  is  best  made  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  oesophageal  bougie  as  described  on  page  6.'55.  Bougies  should 
be  passed  very  cautiously,  so  that  accessory  injuries  or  even  perforation  of 
the  organ,  with  subsequent  fatal  septic  phlegmon,  may  be  avoided.  In  many 
cases  external  palpation  of  the  oesophagus  and  auscultation  are  to  be  recom- 
mended (see  page  635).  For  strictures  that  are  situated  high  up,  the  exami- 
nation of  the  pharynx  and  the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus  by  means  of  the 
laryngoscope  and  by  palpation  with  the  finger  are  of  service. 

It  is  especially  important  to  determine  the  location  and  the  degree  of  the 
stricture  by  the  careful  introduction  of  elastic  oesophageal  bougies  of  the 
proper  size.  The  location  maybe  a  ]  proximately  determined  by  measuring 
the  distance  of  the  end  of  the  bougie  from  the  teeth.  Its  approximate  length 
can  also  be  estimated  by  means  of  a  bougie  with  an  olive-shaped  end.  When 
the  olive  reaches  the  upper  end  of  the  stricture  a  mark  is  made  upon  the 
bougie  in  front  of  the  teeth.  After  the  olive  has  passed  through  the  stricture 
it  is  drawn  back  to  the  lower  end  of  the  constriction  and  another  mark  is 
then  made  upon  the  bougie  in  front  of  the  teeth.  The  distance  bet  ween  the 
two  marks  gives  the  length  of  the  stricture  and  the  length  of  the  olive. 
By  subtracting  the  latter,  one  obtains  approximately  the  length  of  the 
stricture. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  to  determine  the  character  of  the  stricture, 
whether,  for  example,  it  is  carcinomatous  or  not.  In  case  of  carcinoma,  can- 
cer cells  are  sometimes  found  in  the  vomited  matter  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
stomach  tube.  The  history  of  the  case  usually  gives  valuable  information  as 
to  the  character  of  the  stricture— viz.,  whether  a  traumatism  has  occurred,  and 
whether  a  foreign  body  has  been  swallowed,  or  the  stricture  lias  developed 
spontaneous!  v.    The  age  of  the  patient  is  also  to  be  considered.  Carcinoma, 
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for  instance,  is  usually  found  only  after  the  fortieth  year.  In  case  of  a  stric- 
ture from  compression  there  should  be  a  careful  examination  made  with  ref- 
erence to  the  presence  of  a  tumour,  aneurism,  retrovisceral  abscess,  etc.  In 
this  form  of  stricture  the  dysphagia  may  be  very  great,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  large-sized  bougie  may  be  introduced  with  ease  into  the  stomach.  Com- 
pression strictures  of  the  oesophagus  may  also  arise  from  thickening  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  If,  in  such  cases,  the  larynx  is  drawn  forward  from  the 
spinal  column,  the  supposed  constriction  immediately  disappears. 

The  treatment  of  strictures  of  the  oesophagus  demands,  first  of  all, 
that  the  cause  of  the  existing  dysphagia  be  determined.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  stricture,  as  such,  consists  either  in  its  gradual  dilatation 
by  means  of  bougies  or  in  an  operation  from  the  outside  or  inside — 
that  is,  external  or  internal  cesophagotomy  ;  or,  finally,  in  case  of  imper- 
meable stricture,  in  gastrostomy  or  the  formation  of  a  gastric  fistula. 
In  suitable  cases  operative  treatment  should  be  combined  with  grad- 
ual dilatation  with  bougies.  In  fresh  burns  from  caustics  I  recommend 
early  gastrostomy  as  soon  as  the  patient  experiences  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing fluids.  The  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  oesophagus  quickly 
subsides  after  gastrostomy,  and  further  infection  is  prevented.  One 
should  not  lose  too  much  time  with  nutritive  enemata.  In  some  cases 
it  is  only  by  a  combination  of  gastrostomy  and  cesophagotomy  that  one 
can  cure  the  stricture. 

The  gradual  .dilatation  of  strictures  is  accomplished  by  introducing 
elastic  oesophageal  bougies  or  tubes  of  proper  diameter.  The  end  of 
these  instruments  has  different  shapes,  and  a  corresponding  distinction 
is  made  between  cylindrical,  conical,  olive-shaped,  and  probe-pointed 

bougies  (Fig.  336).  The  conical  elastic  bougies 
and  those  made  of  whalebone  with  an  ivory 
olive-shaped  point  (Fig.  337  a),  or  with  other- 
wise formed  end-pieces  of  variable  diameter 
and  length,  are  the  most  useful  for  strictures. 
Trousseau's  bougie  (Fig.  337  b\  which  is  very 
good,  has  at  each  end  three  ivory  olives  of 
different  sizes.  Metallic  bougies  —  block -tin 
bougies,  for  instance— I  never  use.  I  also 
question  the  wisdom  of  introducing  compressed 
sponge  or  laminaria— that  is,  substances  which 
swell  within  the  stricture  and  thus  dilate  it. 
Le  Fort  and  others  recommend  elastic  urethral 
bougies  loaded  with  lead,  which  are  provided 
at  their  base  with  a  metallic  ring,  and  a  whalebone  rod  which  is  firmly 
screwed  on  and  which  serves  to  lengthen  the  bougie.  The  compli- 
cated dilators  which  have  been  recommended  have,  in  my  opinion,  no 


Fig.  .336.— (Esophageal  bou- 
gies: a,  olive  shaped; 
conical ;  c,  cyclindncal ;  d, 
probe-pointed. 
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advantages  over  an  elastic  bougie,  which  is  always  the  best  instrument 
for  the  purpose.  The  dilator  recently  invented  by  Schreiber  consists 
of  a  hollow  bougie,  and  on  the  end  that  is  to  be  " 
dilated  is  a  rubber  cap,  whose  size  is  regulated  by 
hydraulic  pressure  from  the  other  end. 

The  cylindrical  bougies  recommended  by  Bill- 
roth, which  are  made  of  cloth  and  filled  with  mer- 
CB  ry,  seem  to  me  very  practical.  They  work  under 
higher  pressure,  owing  to  their  greater  weight, 
and,  as  it  were,  force  an  entrance  into  the  stricture. 

The  bougies  are  introduced  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed on  page  635.  In  the  first  examination  of 
a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  it  is  best  to  begin 
with  the  introduction  of  large  sizes,  and  then  to 
try  smaller  sizes  until  one  is  found,  if  possible, 
which  will  pass  through  the  stricture.  If  the 
stricture  is  very  narrow  and  rigid,  and  is  situated 
high  up,  one  may  make  use  of  a  small  elastic 
urethral  catheter  or  urethral  bougie.  From  the 
smaller  sizes  one  proceeds  gradually  to  larger  and 
larger  ones.  The  bougies  are  passed  daily  and  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  place  from  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  to  half  an  hour.  If  an  oesophageal  tube 
can  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  patient  is  usually  undertaken  at  once 
by  pouring  in  milk,  bouillon  with  egg,  and  finely 
•chopped  meat,  wine,  etc.  If  one  desires  to  let  the  tube  or  bougie  stay 
in  place  for  some  time — several  hours  or  a  day,  for  instance — it  is  more 
comfortable  for  the  patient  to  have  it  introduced  through  the  nose. 
Senator  speaks  well  of  the  use  of  laminaria  bougies  that  swell. 

Strictures  of  the  oesophagus  have  been  recently  treated  in  Leyden's 
clinic  by  the  introduction  of  permanent  tubes,  and  with  marked  success 
(Eenvers,  Waetzoldt).  This  method  consists  in  inserting  with  instru- 
ments adapted  to  the  purpose  tubes  of  hard  India  rubber  of  proper 
length  (usually  rather  short)  into  the  constricted  part,  and  especially 
in  case  of  carcinomatous  strictures,  letting  them  lie  there  for  weeks 
and  months.  The  patient  is  fed  through  these  tubes,  which  can  be 
easily  removed'  if  a  silk  thread  is  fastened  to  them  before  their  in- 
sertion. The  passage  of  bougies  must  be  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
especially  in  cicatricial  strictures,  as  they  frequently  recur. 

If  the  attempt  to  render  a  stricture  pervious  by  gradual  dilatation 
is  not  successful,  there  remains  either  division  of  the  stricture  by  inter- 


Fig.  337. — a,  oesophageal 
bougie  with  ivory  tip  ; 
b,  Trousseau's  bougie 
with  three  ivory  olive 
tips  of  different  sizes  on 
each  end. 
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nal  or  external  cesophagotomy  or  the  formation  of  a  gastric  fistula  (gas- 
trostomy ).  If  the  stricture  is  situated  high  up  in  the  region  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus,  one  may  make  an  oesopha- 
geal fistula  (oesophagostomy)  for  the  sake  of  feeding  the  patient  through 
an  (esophageal  tube. 

Internal  OBSOphagotomy — that  is,  division  of  the  stricture  from  the 
inside— which  is  not  without  risk,  comes  into  consideration  when  the 
constriction  is  low  down  and  not  very  extensive,  while  external  oesopha- 
gotomy  is  to  be  performed,  if  possible,  in  case  the  stricture  is  situated 
in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  and  it  may  be  combined  in 
case  of  carcinoma,  for  instance,  with  resection  of  the  diseased  portion 
of  the  oesophagus.  It  has  been  proved  by  Menzel  and  Czerny,  from 
experiments  upon  dogs,  that  after  resection  of  a  portion  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, healing  is  possible  without  appreciable  stricture.  One  may  also, 
according  to  Gussenbauer,  combine,  in  suitable  cases,  external  and 
internal  cesophagotomy — that  is,  one  opens  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
oesophagus  from  the  outside,  divides  the  stricture  from  the  inside  or 
dilates  it  by  means  of  forceps,  and  then,  after  division  or  forced  dilata- 
tion, introduces  an  oesophageal  tube  for  a  time,  preferably  through  the 
nose.  Heineke  and  Graser  recommend  that  in  deep  strictures  external 
cesophagotomy  be  promptly  performed,  and  the  stricture  then  dilated 
by  introducing  bougies  through  the  wound  and  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  place  for  some  time.  In  fact,  a  permanently  favourable  result  is 
often  more  quickly  reached  in  thisMvay. 

In  extensive  impassable  strictures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  oesopha- 
gus gastrostomy  is  to  be  recommended,  as  in  such  cases  the  nourishment 
of  the  patient  by  means  of  nutritive  enemata  is  usually  insufficient. 
Through  the  opening  in  the  stomach  one  can  sometimes  dilate  the 
stricture  with  permanently  good  results.  The  method  recommended  by 
Socin,  Ilagenbach,  Kraske,  Gissler,  the  author,  and  others,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  patient  is  given  a  shot  to  swallow,  which  is  fastened  to  a 
fine  thread.  The  thread  is  then  drawn  out  through  the  hole  in  the 
stomach.  A  stronger  silk  thread  is  then  attached  to  the  other  and 
drawn  up  through  the  oesophagus.  The  two  ends  which  now  protrude, 
one  of  them  through  the  mouth  and  the  other  through  the  hole  in  the 
stomach,  are  then  tied  together.  By  the  aid  of  this  thread,  which  re- 
mains in  place,  oesophageal  bougies  of  rapidly  increasing  diameter  are 
drawn  upward  through  the  oesophagus.  The  gastric  fistula  is  closed 
after  the  stricture  has  been  cured.  If  the  stricture  can  be  reached  by 
the  finger  passed  into  the  stomach,  the  former  may  be  dilated  by  mean's 
of  the  forefinger  or  a  blunt  urethrotome  ;  a  bougie  is  then  passed 
into  the  stomach  through  the  mouth,  and  a  thread  drawn  out  through 
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the  oesophagus  for  subsequent  retrograde  dilatation.  Franks  collected 
from  literature  twenty-one  successful  cases  treated  by  this  method. 

For  the  technique  of  internal  and  external  oesophagotomy,  oesopha- 
gostomy,  and  resection  of  the  oesophagus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  114, 
pages  054,  655  If.  The  technique  of  gastrostomy  is  described  in  §  165 
(Surgery  of  the  Stomach). 

The  treatment  of  compression  strictures  depends  largely  upon  their 
cause.  In  case  of  spasmodic  strictures  the  frequent  introduction  of  an 
oesophageal  bougie  is  to  be  recommended,  as  well  as  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  bromide  of  potassium,  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine, 
etc.  Above  all,  one  must  try  to  discover  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
existing  "nervous  condition." 

Boeckel  has  treated  deep  cicatricial  strictures  of  the  oesophagus  near  the 
cardiac  orifice  by  electrolysis  when  they  are  impassable  for  bougies.  His 
method  has  been  as  follows  :  A  small  copper  cone  was  fitted  to  the  lower  end 
of  an  oesophageal  tube,  and  from  this  ran  the  conducting  wire  inside  the  tube 
to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery.  The  positive  pole  in  the  form  of  a  plate 
was  placed  to  the  left  of  the  vertebral  column,  on  a  level  with  the  eighth  rib. 
The  copper  cone  was  carried  down  to  the- stricture.  Weak  and  medium- 
strength  currents  were  applied,  the  duration  of  each  sitting  being  from  two 
to  five  minutes.  The  strictures  became  passable  even  after  from  one  to  three 
sittings,  and  could  then  he  further  dilated  by  means  of  bougies.  J.  A.  Fort 
also  recommends  the  electrolytic  treatment  of  strictures.  The  positive  pole 
is  placed  upon  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  negative  electrode,  prepared  espe- 
cially for  this  purpose,  is  introduced  into  the  oesophagus  for  a  few  minutes 
down  to  the  stricture. 

§  112.  Dilatations  and  Diverticula  of  the  (Esophagus. — The  dilatations 
of  the  oesophagus  either  involve  a  large  part  of  the  tube,  or  they  are 
more  circumscribed,  forming  the  so-called  diverticula. 

The  uniform  dilatations  are  most  frequently  observed  above  stric- 
tures in  the  lower  part  of  the  (esophagus,  resulting  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  food  above  the  constriction.  Such  dilatations  are  also  formed 
independently  of  strictures  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  in  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus— e.  g.,  after  inflamma- 
tions with  thickening  or  thinning  of  the  wall,  especially  of  the  muscular 
layer.  In  rare  cases  congenital  dilatations  occur— e.  g.,  above  the 
point  where  the  oesophagus  passes  through  the  diaphragm  (Zenker) 
and  above  the  cardiac  orifice.  Besides  these  circumscribed  congenital 
dilatations,  congenital  dilatations  of  the  entire  oesophagus  are  also  ob- 
served, sometimes  of  very  marked  extent,  so  that  the  oesophagus  is 
twice  as  long  and  twice  as  wide  as  normal.  The  oesophagus  has  e\  en  1  >een 
found  to  have  in  places  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  an  arm.  When  a 
uniform  dilatation  bulges  out  at  one  point,  a  diverticulum  may  result. 
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Leiclitenstern  observed  a  sacculated  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  in 
the  case  of  a  hysterical  girl  of  twenty,  which  resulted  from  spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  owing  to  a  disturbance  in  innervation. 
In  consequence  of  this  spasm  of  the  cardiac  orifice  the  food  collected 
just  as  in  a  crop.  Striimpell  observed  a  very  similar  case.  Besides 
these  iodopathic  circumscribed  dilatations  there  are  also  idiopathic,  sac- 
culated, and  spindle-shaped  dilatations  at  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus 
without  stricture  or  spasmodic  closure  of  the  cardiac  orifice. 

The  symptoms  of  uniform  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  vary  accord- 
ing to  its  degree.  If  it.  is  the  result  of  a  stricture,  the  latter  produces 
the  principal  symptoms,  which  consist  in  dysphagia  with  subsequent 
regurgitation  of  the  food  accumulated  above  the  stricture.  Serious 
disturbances  in  nutrition  may  gradually  develop  in  marked  cases  of 
dilatation  without  stricture,  as  the  food  that  has  been  swallowed  re- 
mains in  the  oesophagus,  and  is  after  a  time  regurgitated.  Such  dila- 
tations of  the  oesophagus  filled  with  food  may  occasion  respiratory  dis- 
turbances by  pressure  upon  the  trachea  and  the  lungs.  Sometimes  the 
sac  filled  with  food  may  be  felt  from  the  outside. 

Special  treatment  of  dilatations,  aside  from  that  of  a  coexisting 
stricture,  is  scarcely  possible.  Generally  speaking,  the  treatment  will 
confine  itself  to  suitable  nourishment  of  the  patient. 

Diverticula  of  the  oesophagus — that  is,  circumscribed  dilatations  of 
the  oesophageal  wall — may  be  classified,  according  to  Zenker,  as  pressure 
and  traction  diverticula. 

Traction  diverticula  arise  in  consequence  of  a  force  acting  from 
without,  and  are  found  chiefly  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  oesophagus 
about  on  a  level  with  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  They  are  caused 
most  frequently  by  adhesion  of  the  oesophageal  wall  with  the  adjacent 
parts  in  consequence  of  inflammatory  processes,  especially  in  the 
lymph  glands,  by  which  the  wall  is  drawn  outward.  Such  traction 
diverticula  have  the  form  of  funnel-shaped  depressions  of  the  mucosa 
and  submucosa  or  shallow  cavities,  whose  bottom  is  intimately  attached 
to  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  or  contracted  bronchial  glands  by  means  of 
dense  connective  tissue.  This  form  of  diverticulum  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
increase  in  size,  but  may  occasion  the  incarceration  of  any  foreign  body 
that  has  entered  it,  and  thereby  cause  perforation.  Leiclitenstern  ob- 
served perforation  of  a  traction  diverticulum  of  the  oesophagus  into  the 
lung  and  death  from  pulmonary  gangrene. 

Zenker's  pressure  diverticula  arise  from  pressure  from  within,  which 
causes  a  bulging  outward  of  the  oesophageal  wall.  They  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  Their  location,  or  rather  that  of  their  orifice,  is  most  fre- 
quently in  the  pharynx,  just  above  the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus, 
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and  these  diverticula  have  therefore  also  been  called  pharyngoceles. 
Pressure  diverticula  are  of  greater  clinical  importance  than  traction 
diverticula.  Their  size  is  very  variable.  They  may,  for  example,  be 
no  larger  than  a  pea  or  a  hazelnut  or  walnut,  or  they  may  form  large 
spherical,  pear-shaped,  or  cylindrical  sacs,  which  lie  between  the 
oesophagus  and  the  vertebral  column,  and  sometimes  extend  far  down- 
ward. Such  pressure  diverticula  are  really 
hernise  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Their  wall 
consists  of  mucous  membrane  and  subnmcosa, 
which  have  forced  their  way  between  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  most  frequently  those  of  the  infe- 
rior constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx.  Press- 
ure diverticula  develop  by  preference  at  some 
part  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  because 
in  case  of  diminished  power  of  resistance  this 
most  easily  yields  to  pressure  during  the  act' of 
swallowing.  The  exciting  causes  are  injuries, 
or  a  foreign  body  that  has  become  tightly 
lodged. 

A  specimen  of  a  pressure  diverticulum 
described  by  Konig  is  of  especial  interest.  It 
shows  how  large  such  a  diverticulum  may  be- 
come (Pig.  338).  This  specimen,  which  is  in 
the  Gottingen  collection,  is  from  an  elderly 
person  of  whose  history  no  particulars  are 
known.  The  large  sac  of  the  diverticulum  (D), 
which  is  twelve  centimetres  long,  extends 
downward  beyond  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea.  Its  orifice  lies  in  the  pharynx  direct- 
ly above  the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus,  and  is 
so  wide  that  one  can  easily  introduce  the  fore- 
finger. The  inner  surface  of  the  sac  is  lined  with  smooth  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  outer  surface  has  a  distinct  muscular  covering. 

Pressure  diverticula  are  far  more  common  in  men  than  in  women. 
Of  twenty-nine  cases,  according  to  Zenker,  only  two  were  found  in 
women. 

The  course  of  pressure  diverticula  is  usually  extremely  chronic 
They  enlarge  very  gradually  in  the  course  of  years  by  the  constant 
deepening  of  the  original  depression,  and  in  this  way  develop  in  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  years  into  a  larger  or  smaller  sac.  The  food 
that  enters  such  a  sac  naturally  remains  there  for  a  long  time  and  be- 
comes decomposed.    When  the  sac  has  become  filled  with  food,  the 


Fig.  338.— Diverticulum  (D) 
of  the  pharynx  above  the 
entrance  to  the  oesophagus; 
Tr,  trachea  ;  0,  oesophagus 
(Konig). 
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latter  is  finally  regurgitated  by  means  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and 
by  retching.  *  Other  symptoms  of  diverticula,  aside  from  this  regurgi- 
tation of  food,  arc  the  appearance  of  a  swelling  in  the  neck,  the  per- 
ception of  sounds  resulting  from  the  collection  of  air  and  fluids  in  the 
sac,  and  symptoms  of  pressure  of  the  distended  sac  upon  the  air  pas- 
sages and  upon  the  vessels  and  nerves.  When  an  examination  is  made 
with  an  oesophageal  bougie  the  latter  tends  to  pass  into  the  divertic- 
ulum. In  severe  cases  the  patient  may  die,  after  years,  from  inanition 
resulting  from  the  diverticulum. 

The  treatment  of  diverticula  is  essentially  of  a  palliative  nature,  con- 
sisting in  proper  feeding  of  the  patient,  through  the  stomach  tube  it 
may  be,  or  by  means  of  nutritive  enemata.  In  suitable  cases  a  radical 
operation  upon  the  diverticulum— i.  e.,  its  extirpation  with  subsequent 
suture— should  be  attempted,  as  Konig  also  suggests.  One  would  in  this 
case  expose  the  neck  of  the  sac  from  the  outside,  free  the  diverticulum 
from  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  cut  it  away,  and  close  the  de- 
fect in  the  oesophagus  or  pharynx  with  catgut  sutures  after  inverting 
its  edges.  Kocher  tied  the  pedicle  of  the  sac  in  two  places,  divided  it 
with  the  thermo-cautery,  cauterized  the  mucous  membrane,  and  cov- 
ered the  stump  by  suturing  the  oesophageal  wall  over  it  longitudinally. 
Bergmann,  Bayer,  and  others,  after  removal  of  the  sac.  insert  a  per- 
manent tube  into  the  stomach  through  the  wound  ;  the  pharynx  and 
oesophagus  are  sutured  around  the  tube  and  the  external  wound  is 
packed.  After  removal  of  the  permanent  tube  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  the  stomach  tube  is  passed  through  the  mouth. 

§  113.  Tumours  of  the  (Esophagus. — The  carcinoma  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  tumours  of  the  oesophagus,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  an  epithelioma  with  pavement  cells.  The  oesophageal  carcinoma 
seems  to  develop  by  preference  in  those  parts  of  the  oesophagus  which 
are  normally  constricted,  and  at  which,  therefore,  the  food  may  occa- 
sion slight,  to  be  sure,  but  frequent  mechanical  irritation.  Such  favour- 
ite locations  of  the  oesophageal  carcinoma  are  the  juncture  of  the 
pharynx  with  the  oesophagus,  its  passage  through  the  diaphragm,  and 
especially  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cardiac  orifice.  As  a  rule,  the 
carcinoma  gives  rise  to  circumscribed  grow  ths  often  circular  in  form 
which  include  the  entire  circumference  of  the  organ.  Later  on  they 
break  down  and  ulcerate,  spread  to  the  adjacent  parts  (trachea,  bronchi, 
lungs,  pleura,  pericardium,  heart,  diaphragm,  etc.),  and  frequently  lead 
to  perforation  of  the  oesophagus.  Men,  especially  drinkers,  are  affected, 
according  to  Zenker,  seven  or  eight  times  as  frequently  as  women. 
Among  15,168  autopsies  in  the  pathological  institute  at  Munich,  there 
were,  according  to  Rebitzer,  twenty-five  cases  of  primary  and  four 
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cases  of  secondary  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus,  making  0-18  per  cent 
of  all  autopsies.  Of  these  twenty-nine  cases,  twenty-one  were  men 
and  eight  women.  Most  of  them  were  between  forty  and  seventy  years 
of  age.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  lower  end  of  the  (esophagus  was 
affected. 

The  principal  symptom  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  is  dysphagia, 
resulting  from  the  stricture,  witli  increasing  emaciation,  as  we  have 
already  described  it  (§  111,  pages  643-645)  when  treating  of  strictures. 
The  usual  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  one  to  at  most  two  years. 
Death  ensues  from  inanition  and  increasing  cachexia,  or  from  perfora- 
tion of  the  oesophagus  with  secondary  septic  phlegmon  ;  or,  finally,  from 
perforation  into  the  lungs,  the  pleural  cavity,  the  pericardium,  or  the 
large  vessels,  etc. 

The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  can  usually  be  made  when 
in  an  elderly  person  gradually  increasing  dysphagia  appears  without 
any  apparent  cause,  and  the  examination  with  the  oesophageal  bougie 
reveals  a  stricture.  Cancel-  cells  are  often  found  in  the  vomited  matter 
.  or  in  the  eye  of  the  oesophageal  tube. 

The  treatment  of  cancel-  of  the  oesophagus,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
patients  usually  seek  surgical  aid  too  late,  is  for  the  most  part  symp- 
tomatic only — that  is,  it  is  directed  against  the  stricture  and  the  inani- 
tion. For  the  treatment  of  strictures  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages 
646-649  ff. 

If  the  carcinoma  has  an  accessible  location  in  the  region  of  the  neck 
it  should  be  removed.  Czerny  first,  in  the  case  of  a  man  fifty-one  years 
of  age,  successfully  resected  a  portion  of  the  oesophagus  six  centimetres 
long  which  was  the  seat  of  a  carcinoma.  The  incision  through  the  skin 
was  made  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum.  As 
the  two  ends  of  the  oesophagus  were  afterward  too  far  apart  to  be 
united  by  suture^  the  lower  end  was  sutured  into  the  wound  and  the 
patient  was  fed  through  this  fistula.  Menzel  and  Czerny  have  resected 
pieces  from  the  continuity  of  the  (esophagus  in  dogs,  and  secured  union 
of  the  ends  after  suture  without  stricture.  In  suitable  cases,  following 
the  procedure  of  Hacker  and  Poulsen,  the  skin  of  the  neck  may  be  used 
to  replace  the  resected  portion  of  the  pharynx  or  the  oesophagus  (see 
page  657). 

In  inoperable  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus  the  only  remain- 
ing possibility  is  to  make  a  fistula  in  the  neck  or  the  stomach  through 
which  the  patient  is  fed.  (For  the  technique  of  ossophagostomy,  see 
page  656  ;  for  that  of  gastrostomy,  §  165.) 

The  other  new  growths  of  the  oesophagus  are,  in  comparison  with 
carcinoma,  very  rare.    Fibromata,  lipomata,  myxomata,  and  sarcomata 
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have  been  observed.  The  most  frequent  fibromata  are  those  which 
originate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  as  polypous  growths,  and 
hang  down  into  the  oesophagus,  and  are  constantly  drawn  down  more 
and  more  by  the  movements  of  swallowing.  In  this  way  the  pedicle  of 
the  tumour  may  constantly  become  longer,  and  the  tumour  itself  hang 
far  down  into  the  oesophagus,  although  it  originates  in  the  pharynx. 

One  also  observes  in  rare  cases,  aside  from  these  polypous  growths, 
warty,  papillary  excrescences  which  often  change  into  carcinomata. 
Konig  mentions  a  congenital  dermoid  cyst  as  a  very  rare  new  growth. 

The  symptoms  resulting  from  the  tumours  of  the  oesophagus  that 
have  been  mentioned  become  marked  only  when  they  have  reached  a 
certain  size.  Here  also  the  main  symptom  is  dysphagia,  in  consequence 
of  the  space  taken  up  by  the  tumour.  Polyps  with  long  pedicles  located 
in  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  displaced 
upward  into  the  pharynx  by  regurgitating  movements,  and,  by  closini: 
the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  occasion  attacks  of  suffocation. 
Death  from  suffocation  has  in  fact  been  caused  in  this  way. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  above  tumours  is  made  especially  from  the 
symptoms  that  have  been  described  and  from  examination  with  the 
oesophageal  bougie.  The  presence  of  tumours  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus  may  be  made  out  by 
direct  palpation  or  by  laryngoscopy.  They  may  also  be  displaced  up- 
ward by  gagging  movements  caused  by  irritation  of  the  pharynx,  and 
thus  become  directly  visible. 

The  treatment  of  this  class  of  tumours  of  the  oesophagus  conforms 
essentially  to  the  same  rules  that  have  been  given  for  the  treatment  of 
carcinomata.  Subhyoid  pharyngotomy  (see  page  440)  may  come  into 
consideration  in  connection  with  tumours  that  are  situated  high  up  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus. 
Middeldorff  recommends  that  the  polyps  that  are  situated  high  up  and 
have  a  long  pedicle  be  brought  up  into  the  mouth  by  inciting  regurgi- 
tation, then  quickly  seized  with  a  volsellum  forceps,  drawn  toward  the 
corner,  of  the  mouth  so  as  to  lessen  the  asphyxia,  and  finally  ligated  and 
divided  in  front  of  the  ligature  with  the  knife  or  curved  scissors  or  by 
means  of  the  galvano-cautery.  Polyps  situated  lower  down  and  other 
non-malignant  tumours  may  also  be  removed  through  the  neck  after 
performing  external  cesophagotomy. 

§  114.  Operations  on  the  (Esophagus.— The  operations  on  the  oesoph- 
agus are  internal  and  external  cesophagotomy  and  the  resection  of  a 
portion  of  the  oesophagus  in  its  continuity. 

P>y  internal  cesophagotomy  is  understood  the  division  from  the  in- 
side of  membranous  or  cicatricial  strictures  of  the  oesophagus  which 
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can  not  be  overcome  or  ameliorated  by  gradual  dilatation  by  means  of 
bougies.  Internal  cesophagotomy  was  employed  particularly  by  Trelat 
and  .\[aisonneuve  and  with  good  results.  It  is  now  less  frequently  per- 
formed. Trelat  and  Maisonneuve devised  the  best  instruments  fortius 
operation,  which  are  much  the  same  as  those  used  for  internal  urethrot- 
omy. The  oesophagotome,  containing  a  covered  knife  blade,  is  usually 
passed  through  the  stricture,  and  on  drawing  the  instrument  out  the 
stricture  is  divided  by  the  projecting  blade.  The  blade  can  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  avoid  accessory  injuries  and  too  deep  incisions.  On  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation  dilatation  with  bougies  should 
be  begun  in  the  manner  described  on  pages  646,  647. 

External  cesophagotomy — i.  e.,  opening  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
(esophagus  from  the  outside — is  performed  chiefly  for  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies  and  for  strictures  of  the  oesophagus.  The  operation  is 
performed  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  somewhere  between  the  cricoid 
cartilage  and  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum,  because  the  left  border 
of  the  oesophagus  projects  a  little  beyond  the  trachea.  If,  however,  a 
foreign  body,  for  example,  should  be  more  distinctly  felt  upon  the 
right  side,  the  incision  should  be  made  on  that  side  of  the  neck. 

Anatomically  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  commencement  of  the  oesoph- 
agus lies  somewhat  below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  On  a  level  with  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra  the  oesophagus  is  crossed  by  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 
The  superior  laryngeal  artery  runs  in  a  similar  way  obliquely  across  the 
pharynx  farther  up.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  run,  as  is  known,  in 
the  space  between  the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus.  In  cases  of  abnormal 
origin  of  the  right  common  carotid  and  the  right  subclavian  arteries  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  these  vessels  have  been  found  to  pass  up  behind  the 
oesophagus  and  likewise  cross  it. 

* 

External  cesophagotomy  is  performed  with  the  patient  in  a  half-sit- 
ting posture,  the  head  being  turned  to  the  right.  As  a  guide  during 
the  operation,  a  large-sized  oesophageal  tube  or  a  metallic  catheter  is 
inserted  as  low  clown  as  possible  into  the  oesophagus.  The  incision 
through  the  skin  (Fig.  339),  which  is  from  five  to  seven  centimetres 
long,  is  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  for  ligation  of  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery.  It  begins  about  on  a  level  with  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, passes  along  the  inner  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and 
ends  a  little  above  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum.  After  dividing 
the  skin,  the  platysma,  and  the  superficial  fascia,  the  external  jugular 
vein  being  left  intact,  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  drawn  outward  by 
means  of  a  blunt  retractor.  The  middle  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia  is 
now  divided,  with  or  without  preservation  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle. 
The  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  then  laid  free  and  drawn 
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Fig.  339.— External  oesophagotomy 


inward  by  means  of  a  blunt  retractor.  If  there  is  a  goitre,  the  en- 
larged lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  must  be  thoroughly  exposed,  and  the 

superior  thyroid  artery  tied  in  two 
places  and  divided.  If  now  the  large 
vessels  of  the  neck  that  are  exposed, 
together  with  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  ami  the  descending  branch  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve,  are  likewise 
drawn  outward  by  means  of  the  outer 
retractor,  one  comes  upon  the  oesoph- 
agus farther  in,  which  can  easily  be 
felt  on  account  of  the  previously  in- 
serted tube.  The  height  at  which  the 
oesophagus  is  to  be  opened  by  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  depends  upon  the  lo- 
cation of  the  foreign  body  or  the 
stricture.  The  foreign  body  is  then 
extracted  through  the  wound  in  the 
oesophagus  by  means  of  suitable  for- 
ceps, or  the  stricture  is  dilated  by 
introducing  forceps,  or,  if  necessary,  divided.  Gussenbauer  inserts  a 
grooved  director  and  cuts  the  stricture  with  a  herniotomy  knife. 

The  after-treatment  following  external  oesophagotomy  is  somewhat 
as  follows :  After  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  or  after  dilatation 
of  the  stricture,  an  oesophageal  tube,  which  is  best  introduced  through 
the  nose,  is  passed  into  the  stomach  and  allowed  to  remain  for  the  sake  of 
feeding  the  patient.  The  wound  in  the  oesophagus  may  be  left  open, 
or,  better,  closed  by  continuous  catgut  sutures.  The  external  wound  is 
not  sutured,  but  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  oesophageal 
tube  may  also  be  introduced  through  the  wound  into  the  stomach,  and 
in  this  case  also  the  external  wound  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 
The  tube  is  removed  in  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  wound  has  begun 
to  granulate  well. 

The  course  is  usually  favourable.  Healing  generally  takes  place  in 
from  three  to  six  weeks  if  complicating  injuries  and  inflammations  did 
not  exist  previous  to  the  operation. 

If  one  desires  to  make  a  permanent  fistula  below  a  stricture  that  is 
situated  high  up  in  the  oesophagus  or  in  the  pharynx,  for  the  sake  of 
feeding  the  patient  through  the  oesophageal  tube,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  oesophagus  after  external  oesophagotomy  has  been  per- 
formed, should  be  sutured  to  the  inverted  edges  of  the  skin  (oesopha- 
gostomy).    A  tube  made  of  aluminium,  or  preferably  silver,  may  be 
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inserted  into  this  artificial  opening.  By  the  addition  of  a  funnel,  the 
food,  having  been  first  masticated  by  the  patient,  passes  down  into  the 
stomach. 

C  ircumscribed  carcinomata  located  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
oesophagus  may  be  extirpated  by  removing  the  diseased  portion  of  the 
oesophagus,  after  Czerny,  as  was  mentioned  on  page  653  (Resection  of 
the  (Esophagus). 

This  resection  of  the  oesophagus  is  only  indicated  in  those  cases  of 
localized  carcinoma  which  have  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  oesophageal 
wall.  If  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  oesophagus  can  not  after- 
ward be  united  by  catgut  sutures,  one  may,  after  Hacker  and  Poulsm, 
use  the  skin  of  the  neck  to  supply  the  place  of  the  resected  portion  of 
the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  or  the  lower  end  may  be  sutured  to  the 
outer  skin,  and  in  this  way  an  oesophageal  fistula  formed  for  the  arti- 
ficial feeding  of  the  patient  with  the  oesophageal  tube. 

In  cases  of  extensive  carcinomatous  growths  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  oesophagus,  Iversen  has  successfully  excised  the  latter  or  the  phar- 
ynx and  the  larynx.  Low  tracheotomy  is  first  performed  and  the 
pharynx  is  immediately  opened  by  subhyoid  pharyngotomy  (see  §  70, 
page  440).  A  vertical  incision  is  then  made  downward  over  the  middle 
of  the  larynx  to  a  point  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  centimetres  above 
the  tracheotomy  wound.  Then  follows  detachment  of  the  larynx  (see 
§  106)  and  resection  of  the  pharynx  or  the  upper  part  of  the  oesoph- 
agus, after  its  distal  end  has  been  secured  by  means  of  silk  threads. 

(Esophagoplasty. — As  was  mentioned  above,  one  may,  after  resection  of 
the  pharynx  or  the  oesophagus — e.  g.,  after  complete  extirpation  of  the  larynx 
and  resection  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus — remedy  the  defect  in  the 
latter  by  skin-flaps  (Hacker,  Poulsen,  Hochenegg).  The  posterior  wall  of 
the  oesophagus  is  first  constructed  by  means  of  two  lateral  skin-flaps  which 
are  united  by  suture  on  each  side  with  what  remains  of  the  oesophagus.  A 
month  or  two  later  a  flap  is  taken  from  one  side  of  the  neck,  turned  over 
with  the  epidermis  on  the  inside,  and  sutured  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
oesophageal  gutter.  The  whole  is  then  covered  finally  with  a  flap  taken 
from  the  side  of  the  neck. 

For  a  description  of  gastrostomy,  see  §  165  (Operations  on  the 
Stomach). 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

INJURIES   AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  THORAX. 

Congenital  and  acquired  deformities  of  the  thorax  (malformations). — Injuries  of  the 
thorax  :  Contusions. — Concussion  of  the  thorax. — Fractures  and  dislocations  of 
the  sternum,  the  ribs,  and  the  costal  cartilages. — Wounds  of  the  thorax. — Wounds 
of  the  long  thoracic  artery,  the  internal  mammary  artery,  and  the  intercostal 
arteries. — Ligation  of  the  internal  mammary  artery. — Penetrating  injuries  of  the 
thorax :  Injuries  of  the  pleura,  the  lungs,  the  pericardium,  the  heart,  and  the  large 
vessels. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  thoracic  duct. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the 
diaphragm. — Inflammatory  processes  on  the  thorax  :  Inflammatory  processes  in 
the  soft  parts  and  in  the  bone. — Tuberculosis  and  syphilis  of  the  ribs  and  sternum. 
— Resection  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum. — Intercostal  neuralgia. — Inflammatory 
processes  within  the  thorax  and  their  surgical  treatment  (pleura,  lungs,  pericar- 
dium, mediastinum). — Paracentesis  and  thoracotomy  with  resection  of  the  ribs. — 
Puncture  and  incision  of  the  pericardium. — The  surgical  treatment  of  abscess  of 
the  lung. — Mediastinitis. — Tumours  of  the  chest  wall  and  the  thoracic  cavity 
(pleura,  lungs,  pericardium,  mediastinum). — Aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 

§  ]  1 5.  Congenital  and  Acquired  Deformities  of  the  Thorax  (Malformations). 

—The  deformities  of  the  thorax  are  in  part  congenital  and  in  part  acquired. 

Of  congenital  deformities  or  malformations  proper  of  the  thorax  we  men- 
tion first  those  of  the  sternum. 

The  sternum  may  be  partially  or  wholly  wanting.  In  the  latter  case  one 
finds  in  its  place  a  firm,  fibrous  tissue.  Sometimes  only  half  the  sternum  is 
present— e.  g\,  it  is  found  only  on  one  side,  so  that  on  the  other  side  the  ribs 
end  free.  There  are  also  various  fissure  formations  and  defects  in  the  ster- 
num. These  fissures  are  found  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum 
or  in  the  ensiform  process.  Complete  longitudinal  fissures  have  been  ob- 
served, resulting  in  the  formation  of  two  distinct  halves,  which  separate 
still  more  during  inspiration.  In  one  case,  reported  by  H.  Fischer,  the 
amount  of  separation  at  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum  was  six  centimetres 
during  inspiration  and  four  centimetres  during  expiration. 

The  malformations  of  the  sternum  are  sometimes  combined  with  those  of 
the  entire  thorax,  with  curvature  of  the  spinal  column,  and  with  partial  or 
complete  abdominal  fissure.    These  are  really  to  be  regarded  as  arrested  de- 
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velopments  resulting  from  incomplete  closure  of  the  thorax  or  the  visceral 
plates.  All  malformations  of  the  sternum  are  of  significance  with  refer- 
ence to  possible  injuries  and  operations.  A  special  treatment  is  usually 
impossible. 

Congenital  "funnel-breast"  (Ebstein)— that  is,  the  funnel-shaped  depres- 
sion of  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  and  the  upper  and  middle  abdominal 
reg ion— probably  has  its  origin  in  a  defective  foetal  development  of  the 
sternum.  According  to  Zuckerkandl,  the  pressure  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
fcetus  is  of  significance  in  the  development  of  this  malformation,  whereas 
Hagmami  thinks  that  it  is  due  to  pressure  of  the  heel. 

Congenital  deformities  of  the  ribs  are  without  special  interest— e.  g.,  adhe- 
sions or  fissures  of  the  ribs,  incomplete  development  or  absence  of  this  or  that 
rib.  The  absence  or  incomplete  develop- 
ment of  the  twelfth  rib  is,  however,  of 
practical  importance,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
connection  with  operations  in  the  region 
of  the  kidney. 

Congenital  muscular  defects  are  rare. 
Stintzing  has  collected  from  literature 
thirteen  cases  of  absence  of  the  pectoralis 
major  muscle.  Kredel  observed  in  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  congenital  absence  of  the 
pectoralis  major  and  the  serratus  anticus 
major  on  one  side.  In  their  place  a  mem- 
brane stretched  between  the  chest  and 
the  upper  arm  like  a  web.  Riedinger 
properly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  con- 
genital muscular  defects  and  those  that 
are  acquired — e.  g.,  in  consequence  of 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  may  easily 
be  confounded. 

Acquired  deformities  of  the  thorax  re- 
sult from  wounds  and  diseases  of  the 
thorax  and  the  spinal  column — for  ex- 
ample, scoliosis  and  kyphosis  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  empyema,  and  especially 
rhachitis.  Among  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  thorax  caused  by  rhachitis,  pigeon- 
breast  (pectus  carinatum,  see  Fig.  340)  is 
the  most  common. 

Its  characteristics  are  a  projection  of  the  sternum  like  the  keel  of  a  boat, 
sinking  in  of  the  ribs,  and  depression  of  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  The  lateral 
diameter  of  the  thorax  is  therefore  stikingly  diminished.  Dupuytren,  War- 
ren, Robert,  Phocas,  and  others  have  called  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  rhachitic  pigeon-breast  develops  by  preference  in  those  children  who. 
are  compelled  to  strain  unduly  their  respiratory  muscles  in  consequence  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  adenoid  growths  in  the  naso-pharynx,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  rhachitic  pectus  carinatum  is  only  successful  when  it  is 
undertaken  very  early,  while  the  rhachitis  still  exists.    It  is  of  the  greatest 
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PlG.  340. — Extreme  pipeon  breast  (pectus 
carinatum)  with  paralytic  lordosis  aud 
kyphosis  of  the  spine  resulting  from 
rhachitis  and  idiopathic  dislocation  of 
both  hips  (Schrciber). 
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importance  that  the  children  remain  lying  down.  The  rhachitis  is  treated 
in  accordance  with  general  rules  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  108,  page  64:5). 
In  addition  to  appropriate  constitutional  treatment  of  a  strengthening  char- 
acter, suitable  lung  exercises  are  beneficial. 

Regarding  changes  in  the  form  of  the  "thorax  in  connection  with  scoliosis 
and  kyphosis,  after  empyema,  etc.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  corresponding 
paragraphs.  There  remain  to  be  mentioned  here  only  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  thorax  with  disturbances  on  the  part  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  organs,  in  consequence  of  too  tight  lacing,  and  the  retraction 
of  the  ensiform  process  in  children  as  the  result  of  deep  and  forced  inspira- 
tory movements  necessitated  by  hypertrophied  tonsils  or  adenoid  growths  in 
the  naso  pharynx,  and  temporarily  in  connection  with  every  stenosis  of  the 
larynx,  resulting  from  diphtheria,  for  example. 

Hernia  of  the  Lung.— By  a  hernia  of  the  Inn-  is  understood  the  protru- 
sion of  a  portion  of  a  lung  from  the  thorax,  through  a  gap,  for  example,  in 
the  intercostal  muscles,  so  that  it  comes  to  lie  beneath  the  skin.  Hernia? 
of  the  lung  have  also  been  observed  on  the  neck  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa 
in  the  form  of  tumours  as  large  as  a  pear  or  an  apple.  These  result  from 
dilatation  of  the  emphysematous  apices  of  the  lungs  (Cockel,  Morel-Laval  le). 
Hernia'  of  the  lung  are  very  rare.  They  occur  after  subcutaneous  injuries, 
whooping-cough,  emphysematous  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  etc.  Prolapse  of 
the  lung  through  an  open  wound  in  the  thorax  has  likewise  been  desig- 
nated as  traumatic  hernia  of  the  lung,  but  the  name  "traumatic  prolapse 
of  the  lung  "is  more  correct.  The  so-called  idiopathic  hernia.1  of  the  lung 
also  arise  from  increased  expiratory  pressure  or  increased  volume  of  the  lung 
as  the  result  of  severe  coughing  or  a  violent  muscular  effort,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  emphysema  and  chronic  bronehitis.  In  idiopathic  herniae  the  lung 
is  forced  out,  in  consequence  of  increased  expiratory  pressure  through  weak 
places,  especially  in  the  anterior  thoracic  wall  through  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  intercostal  spaces,  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  points  of  inser- 
tion of  the  costal  cartilages  on  to  the  bony  part  of  the  ribs,  and  in  the  upper 
thoracic  aperture  (Morel-Lavalle,  Strubing).  Idiopathic  hernia  of  the  lung 
is  sometimes  constant  and  sometimes  intermittent — that  is,  it  disappears  from 
time  to  time.  Hernia  of  the  lung  is  in  some  cases  congenital.  Ectopia  of 
the  lung  is  to  be  distinguished  from  congenital  hernia.  In  the  former  we 
have  to  do  with  a  congenital  abnormal  displacement  of  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  thorax  or  of  a  portion  of  the  lung  outside  the  thoracic  cavity, 
and  not  with  a  protrusion  of  lung  tissue  through  a  pathologically  enlarged 
but-normally  existing  opening  (Hochsinger). 

A  hernia  of  the  lung  usually  forms  a  soft,  tympanitic  tumour,  over  which 
vesicular  breathing  is  heard.  As  a  rule,  a  hernia  of  the  lung  can  be  easily 
replaced,  and  has  afterward  to  be  held  back  by  a  proper  bandage.  Iu  suitable 
cases  the  thoracic  cavity  should  be  closed  by  a  radical  operation.  The  treat- 
ment— e.  g..  in  idiopathic  hernia — should  be  directed  against  the  cause,  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema,  for  instance,  conditions  which  often,  unfortu- 
nately, can  not  be  cured. 

§  116.  Injuries  of  the  Thorax.— The  first  of  the  injuries  of  the 
thorax  to  be  mentioned  are  subcutaneous  injuries  or  contusions,  re- 
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suiting  from  the  action  of  blunt  violence — e.  g.,  a  kick  or  blow,  being 
run  over,  being  buried  up,  etc.  We  distinguish  with  Riedinger  con- 
tusion of  the  thorax  from  concussion  of  the  same.  In  the  former, 
organic  changes  resulting  from  the  injury  are  always  demonstrable, 
whereas  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  latter,  although  very  severe  symp- 
toms may  be  present. 

The  simplest  contusions  of  the  thorax  are  bruises  of  the  soft  parts, 
with  subcutaneous  extravasations  of  blood,  while  the  thoracic  organs 
remain  intact.  There  are  sometimes  subcutaneous  lacerations  of  the 
muscles— e.  g.,  of  the  pectoralis  major.  The  course,  as  in  all  subcu- 
taneous injuries  of  the  soft  parts,  is  usually  favourable.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  application  of  ice,  in  compression  with  elastic 
bandages,  and  especially  in  massage.  If  there  is  delay  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  large  subcutaneous  extravasations  of  blood,  one  may  make  an 
aseptic  incision,  and  in  this  way  let  out  the  blood  that  has  collected. 

Severe  contusions  of  the  thorax — e.  g.,  from  being  run  over,  from 
falling  a  great  distance,  from  being  buried  up,  etc. — are  often  combined 
with  injuries  of  the  thoracic  contents,  particularly  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  large  vessels  and  nerves,  the  trachea,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  dia- 
phragm, and  finally  with  fractures  of  the  sternum,  the  ribs,  the  spinal 
column,  etc.  The  outer  coverings  may  remain  wholly  intact  in  spite 
of  the  action  of  such  great  violence,  but  death  may  follow  immediately 
from  rupture  of  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  large  vessels,  or  the  diaphragm. 
Rupture  of  the  pleura  and  the  lungs  occurs  in  many  cases  in  conse- 
quence of  compression  of  the  thorax  while  the  glottis  is  closed. 

The  symptoms  of  these  severe  contusions  of  the  thoracic  organs 
consist,  in  case  of  injury  to  the  lungs  and  pleura,  in  a  corresponding 
collection  of  blood  and  air  in  the  thorax  (lmemothorax,  pneumothorax, 
ruemopneumothorax),  and  in  haemoptysis.  There  is  sometimes  a  cir- 
cumscribed or  more  general,  more  or  less  rapidly  increasing  accu- 
mulation of  air  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  (emphysema). 
Langwagen,  as  is  mentioned  by  Riedinger,  observed  emphysema  of 
the  skin  in  the  hypogastric  region  in  the  case  of  a  trumpeter  after 
every  violent  effort  at  blowing.  Subcutaneous  prolapse  of  lung  tissue 
sometimes  occurs — so-called  traumatic  hernia  of  the  lung— especially 
if  the  ribs  are  fractured.  • 

The  outcome  of  subcutaneous  injury  of  the  lungs  depends  mainly 
upon  the  degree  of  the  laceration  or  of  the  respiratory  disturbances 
caused  by  the  injury  and  the  subsequent  haemorrhage.  In  case  of 
recovery,  the  blood  and  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  are  gradually  absorbed 
or  evacuated  by  thoracocentesis  or  thoracotomy.  If  empyema  de- 
velops in  consequence  of  infection  by  microbes  from  the  lungs,  the 
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pus  must  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  by  means  of  thoracotomy 
ami  drainage. 

In  rupture  of  the  heart,  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pericardium 
takes  place  (ha3inopericardium),  and  if  the  latter  is  not  ruptured  as 
well,  death  from  paralysis  of  the  heart  follows  very  quickly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  the  blood  that  collects  in  the  pericardium. 
Ruptures  of  the  heart  are,  moreover,  favoured  by  any  degeneration  of 
tlu*  cardiac  muscle  that  may  exist.  If  the  large  vessels  outside  the 
pericardium  are  ruptured,  death  follows  very  quickly  from  internal 
haemorrhage. 

Regarding  in  jury  to  the  (esophagus  and  the  trachea,  see  Surgery 
of  the  Neck,  §§  88,  92,' 93,  pages  504,  530,  and  535. 

If  there  is  a  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  death  may  ensue  in  conse- 
quence of  interference  with  respiration  caused  by  the  abdominal  organs 
that  have  entered  the  thorax  (stomach,  intestines,  or  liver).  The  ab- 
dominal organs  also  are  not  infrequently  severely  injured,  and  one 
finds  at  the  autopsy  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  fragments 
of  the  liver,  etc.,  within  the  pleural  cavity.  If  the  stomach  or  intestine 
has  entered  the  thorax  through  a  hole  in  the  diaphragm,  the  symptoms 
are  essentially  those  of  pneumothorax.  One  sometimes  observes  strik- 
ingly slight  functional  disturbances  of  the  lungs  and  heart  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  stomach,  the  intestine,  and  parts  of  the  liver  lie  in 
the  thoracic  cavity.  Patients  even  survive  the  injury  and  live  on  for 
many  years  with  their  rupture  or  hernia  of  the  diaphragm,  without 
appreciable  interference  with  respiration  (see  also  §  194,  Diaphrag- 
matic Hernise).  In  such  cases  death  has  sometimes  occurred  later 
in  consequence  of  injury  to  the  intestine  or  stomach  lying  in  the 
thoracic  cavity — e.  g.,  from  an  aspirating  needle.  It  follows  from 
this  that  one  should  always  examine  the  thorax  very  carefully  before 
aspirating  it. 

Treatment  of  severe  contusions  of  the  thorax  is,  as  a  rule,  scarcely 
possible.  Death  very  frequently  follows  immediately  or  soon  after 
the  accident  before  medical  assistance  is  at  hand.  The  treatment  is 
mainly  of  a  symptomatic  nature.  In  case  of  hoemothorax  and  hsemo- 
pericardium,  with  corresponding  interference  with  respiration  and  the 
action  of  the  heart,  one  should  first  of  all  remove  the  blood  that  has 
collected  in  the  pleural  cavity  and  in  the  pericardium  by  aspiration 
or  an  incision  (see  the  technique  of  these  operations,  §§  120, 127,  pao-es 
701-711).  The  remainder  of  the  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the 
patient  quiet  and  prescribing  a  suitable  diet.  In  case  of  collapse, 
stimulants  and  wine  are  given  internally,  ether  is  administered  hypo- 
dermically,  etc.    For  the  treatment  of  associated  injuries  of  the  trachea 
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the  oesophagus,  and  the  abdominal  organs,  see  under  their  respective 
headings. 

Concussion  of  the  Thorax.— This  rare  form  of  injury  to  the  thorax  has  been 
recently  studied  in  detail,  particularly  by  Riedinger.  It  results  from  the 
action  of  the  same  sort  of  violence  as  contusion,  particularly  from  a  kick,  a 
Mow,  or  a  fall  from  a  height,  and  occurs  without  demonstrable  injuries. 
One  sometimes,  however,  observes  severe  symptoms — e.  g.,  after  a  blow  upon 
the  sternum,  and  death  even  is  said  to  have  followed  from  shock  without  the 
existence  of  any  appreciable  injury  to  the  internal  organs. 

Meola  and  Riedinger  have  made  a  careful  experimental  study  of  thoracic 
concussion.  Light  blows  upon  the  thorax  are  without  special  result.  A 
slight  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure  follows  each  blow.  When  the  blows 
upon  the  thorax  are  severe,  however,  there  is  marked  diminution  of  the  blood 
pressure,  the  respiration  becomes  irregular,  short,  and  rapid,  and  the  animal 
experimented  upon  becomes  unconscious.  Riedhiger  explains  the  severe 
symptoms  or  even  the  fatal  result  attending  extreme  thoracic  concussion, 
without  appreciable  organic  injury,  by  the  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure  in 
consequence  of  intrathoracic  stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and 
direct  concussion  of  the  heart,  and  to  a  slighter  degree  by  defective  circula- 
tion within  the  brain  in  consequence  of  diminished  blood  pressure.  Accord- 
ing to  Riedinger,  paralysis  of  the  heart  in  diastole  may  result  from  violent 
concussion  of  the  same. 

In  man,  severe  cases  of  thoracic  concussion  with  lowering  of  the  blood 
pressure,  irregular  respiration,  great  pallor,  unconsciousness,  and  death  even, 
as  observed  in  the  experiments,  are  surely  exceptional,  but  I  do  not  venture 
to  question  their  occurrence.  As  a  rule,  we  have  to  do  in  man  with  contu- 
sions of  the  thorax  combined  with  organic  injury  or  with  combinations  of 
contusion  and  concussion.  Incase  of  thoracic  concussion  the  patient  usually 
recovers  very  soon  after  the  injury.  The  symptoms  that  have  just  been  men- 
tioned disappear  in  a  few  hours  or  days. 

The  diagnosis  of  thoracic  concussion  can  be  made  if  the  severe  cardiac, 
respiratory,  and  cerebral  symptoms  that  have  been  mentioned  are  present, 
and  at  the  same  time  no  appreciable  injuries  are  demonstrable. 

In  treating  this  condition  Riedinger  recommends  that  the  cerebral  anaemia 
residting  from  the  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure  be  combated  by  putting 
the  patient  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  position  with  the  head  lowered.  If  the 
breathing  is  irregular,  artificial  respiration  should  be  begun.  Moreover,  wine 
may  be  given,  ether  injected  hypodermically,  and  the  body  massaged. 

§  117.  Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  the  Sternum. — Fracture  of  the 
sternum  is,  in  spite  of  the  superficial  location  of  the  bone,  a  very  rare 
injury — the  rarest  of  all  fractures,  in  fact,  because  it  lias  such  an  elastic 
insertion  between  the  costal  cartilages.  Messerer  placed  a  weight  of 
from  forty  to  sixty  kilogrammes  upon  the  sternum  of  a  young  subject 
and  thus  forced  it  in  as  far  as  the  vertebral  column  without  breaking 
it.  Fractures  of  the  sternum  occur  most  frequently  from  indirect  vio- 
lence by  which  the  trunk  is  bent  too  far  forward  or  backward.  Indi- 
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rect  fractures  of  the  sternum  also  arise  from  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the 
bead  by  which  the  chin  is  pressed  against  the  manubrium  of  the  ster- 
num, and  from  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder.  Tearing  off  of  the  ensiform 
process  and  transverse  fractures  of  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum  have 
also  been  observed  in  consequence  of  muscular  action  following,  for 
example,  violent  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  lifting  heavy 
weights,  also  in  women  during  labour  or  in  vomiting.  If  the  vertebral 
column  is  unduly  stretched  by  being  bent  over  backward  and  the  ster- 
num thus  fractured  by  being  torn  apart,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
is  here  also  of  importance. 

Fractures  from  direct  violence,  which  are  less  frequent,  are  observed 
in  run-over  accidents  and  from  being  crushed  by  the  buffers  of  railway 
carriages,  etc. 

Transverse  or  slightly  oblique  fractures  of  the  upper  and  middle 
portions  of  the  body  of  the  sternum  are  most  common.  Those  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  the  manubrium,  and  the  ensiform  process  are 
less  frequent. 

In  a  transverse  fracture  there  may  be  no  displacement  whatever. 
If  there  is  any,  the  lower  fragment  is  most  commonly  carried  forward 
and  pushed  upward  upon  the  upper  fragment.  Displacement  in  which 
this  is  reversed,  or  an  angular  displacement  with  the  apex  pointing 
backward,  has  also  been  observed. 

If  the  division  of  the  bone  occurs  in  the  articulation  of  the  body  of 
the  sternum  with  the  manubrium  and  ensiform  process,  the  injury  is 
designated  as  diastasis  or  dislocation. 

The  fracture  is  sometimes  incomplete.  One  then  finds  a  fissure  on 
the  anterior  or  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum.  In  a  few  cases  longi- 
tudinal fractures  of  the  sternum  have  been  observed. 

Fractures  of  the  sternum — being  caused,  as  a  rule,  by  great  vio- 
lence— are  usually  complicated  with  other  severe  injuries,  especially 
fractures  of  the  ribs,  the  clavicle,  the  spine,  and  the  pelvis,  and  also, 
above  all,  with  injuries  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs.  The 
most  frequent  injuries  within  the  thorax  are  those  of  the  pericardium, 
the  heart,  and  the  lungs.  Large  extravasations  of  blood  may  also  take 
place  into  the  mediastinum,  particularly  from  laceration  of  the  internal 
mammary  artery  and  vein  (hsemomediastinum). 

The  symptoms  of  a  fracture  of  the  sternum  are  usually  so  distinct, 
especially  when  there  is  a  displacement  of  the  fragments,  that  the  diag- 
nosis is  not  difficult.  It  can  only  be  a  question  between  fracture  and 
dislocation  at  the  articulations  of  the  body  of  the  sternum  with  the 
manubrium  and  the  ensiform  process.  If  the  usual  above-mentioned 
displacement  exists,  one  sees  at  once  the  abnormal  projection  or  depres- 
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sion  on  the  sternum.  The  fragments  sometimes  move  back  and  forth 
perceptibly  during  respiration,  or  they  may  override.  The  head  and 
neck  of  the  patient  are  usually  held  stiff  and  inclined  forward,  and 
every  attempt  to  straighten  the  body  or  to  take  a  deep  breath  is  avoided 
on  account  of  the  great  pain  attending  it.  Crepitus  can  he  best  dem- 
onstrated, in  case  the  fragments  are  not  displaced,  by  placing  the  hand 
or  a  stethoscope  over  the  fracture  while  the  patient  takes  a  deep  inspi- 
ration. The  patient  often  says  that  he  distinctly  felt  or  heard  a  break- 
ing of  the  bone  at  the  time  of  the  fracture. 

The  prognosis  of  simple  uncomplicated  fractures  of  the  sternum  is  usually 
favourable.  They  unite,  as  a  rule,  by  the  format  ion  of  a  bony  callus  within 
four  weeks  without  functional  disturbance.  If  the  fracture  heals  with  de- 
formity from  marked  displacement  of  the  fragments,  functional  disturbances 
may  arise,  especially  dyspnoea,  coughing,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  in  con- 
sequence of  diminution  of  the  space  within  the  thorax  and  compression  of 
one  or  both  phrenic  nerves.  Hitter  observed  mitral  stenosis  resulting  from 
injury  to  the  heart  after  mal-union  of  a  fracture  of  the  sternum. 

The  above-mentioned  secondary  injuries,  especially  those  of  the  lungs,  the 
heart,  the  internal  mammary  artery,  the  spine,  the  spinal  cord,  etc.,  decide 
the  outcome  of  a  fracture  of  the  sternum.  Great  danger  may  also  arise  from 
suppuration,  extending  to  the  mediastinum,  the  pericardium,  and  the  pleura, 
resulting  from  the  non-aseptic  treatment  of  compound  fractures  of  the  ster- 
num (see  also  Penetrating  Injuries  of  the  Thoracic  Organs,  page  673). 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  sternum  in  which  there  is  no  dis- 
placement is  very  simple.  The  patient  must  keep  as  quiet  as  possible 
and  avoid  all  undue  movements  of  the  thorax.  Compound  fractures 
are  treated,  of  course,  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions  (see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  page  507). 

If  there  is  a  displacement,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  it 
— e.  g.,  by  pressure  upon  the  fragment  that  is  dislocated  forward,  by 
hyperextension  of  the  spinal  column,  etc.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
lay  a  roller  cushion  under  the  back  of  the  patient  or  to  place  him  in  a 
Rauchfuss's  hammock  (see  Fig.  406,  page  819).  It  is  generally  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  fragments  in  their  normal  place  after  reposition,  as  the 
displacement  easily  recurs.  But  even  though  the  fragments  do  heal  in 
a  displaced  position,  as  a  rule  no  functional  disturbances  result  and 
bony  union  follows.  Only  in  case  there  are  severe  disturbances — e.  g., 
of  the  heart  and  the  lungs— in  consequence  of  extreme  deformity  at 
the  site  of  fracture,  should  the  latter  be  exposed,  under  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, and  the  position  of  the  fragments  improved  by  suturing,  wir- 
ing, or  resecting  them.  If,  in  connection  with  compound  fractures, 
suppuration  ensues,  especial  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  burrowing  of 
pus  in  the  direction  of  the  mediastinum  and  the  pleura. 
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For  the  treatment  of  complications,  especially  injuries  of  the  lungs, 
the  heart,  the  internal  mammary  artery,  the  spinal  column,  etc.,  see  the 
corresponding  paragraphs. 

Dislocations  of  the  Sternum. — Diastases  or  dislocations  of  the  body 
from  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum  are  included  by  many  authors 
among  fractures.  The  same  is  true  of  dislocations  of  the  ensiform 
process.  At  all  events,  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  sternum  arise 
from  the  same  causes.  According  to  Rivington,  dislocations  of  the 
body  from  the  manubrium  are  more  frequent  than  the  fractures  proper. 
The  symptoms  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  fracture.  In  dislo- 
cation, also,  the  body  is  usually  carried  in  front  of  the  manubrium. 
Petersen  observed  a  dislocation  in  the  joint  between  the  body  and 
manubrium  simultaneously  with  one  between  two  upper  dorsal  verte- 
brae— i.  e.,  there  was  a  displacement  of  the  upper  from  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  thorax. 

The  treatment  of  diastases  or  dislocations  of  the  sternum  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  given  on  page  665  for  fractures  of  the  sternum. 

§  118.  Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  the  Ribs. — The  very  elastic  and 
sharply  curved  ribs  are  firmly  inserted  between  the  sternum  and  the 
dorsal  vertebras.  The  seven  upper  ribs  are  directly  connected  with 
the  sternum,  while  the  connection  of  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  rib  with 
the  sternum  is  indirect,  as  each  of  these  ribs  is  joined  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  one  next  above  it.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs 
end  free. 

In  consequence  of  their  great  elasticity  and  their  compact  struc- 
ture, the  ribs  are  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  a  considerable  force. 
The  ribs  of  children  have  the  greatest  elasticity,  and  the  latter  dimin- 
ishes with  increasing  years.  The  thorax  of  children  can  be  compressed 
by  placing  weights  on  the  sternum  until  it  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  spinal  column  without  causing  a  fracture.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ribs  rebound  like  springs  into  their  normal  position  as  soon  as  the  pres- 
sure ceases.  Messerer  produced  a  fracture  of  the  ribs  on  the  cadaver 
of  a  strong  man  of  thirty  years  only  after  applying  a  weight  of  two 
hundred  kilogrammes,  whereas  forty  kilogrammes  sufficed  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  eighty-two  years  old. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs  occur  very  frequently,  nevertheless,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  exposed  position.  Gurlt  estimates  that  they  constitute 
nearly  sixteen  per  cent  of  all  fractures,  being  only  exceeded  in  fre- 
quency by  those  of  the  forearm,  the  leg,  and  the  clavicle.  Fractures 
of  the  ribs  are  more  common  among  men,  as  they  are  more  exposed  to 
in  juries,  and  in  elderly  individuals.  They  are  very  rare  among  chil- 
dren, on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  extreme  elasticitv  of  their 
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ribs.  According  to  Shaw,  all  persons  with  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
the  blood-vessels  have  strikingly  brittle  ribs.  He  accounts  in  this  way 
for  the  frequent  fractures  of  the  ribs  among  the  insane.  The  middle, 
ribs,  being  those  most  exposed,  are  chiefly  subject  to  injury,  especially 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth.  The  seventh  is  most  frequently  broken,  and 
the  first,  second,  and  third  least  frequently,  in  consequence  of  their 
more  protected  location. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs  occur  from  direct  and  from  indirect  violence. 
If  a  rib  is  broken  by  direct  violence — e.  g.,  by  a  kick  or  a  blow — the 
fragments  are  forced  inward  and  the  pleura  and  thoracic  organs  may 
very  easily  be  injured.  In  fractures  from  indirect  violence — e.  g., 
from  compression  of  the  thorax  as  a  whole — the  ribs  are  bent  beyond 
the  limit  of  their  elasticity.  In  indirect  fractures  the  danger  of  injury 
to  the  pleura  and  the  thoracic  organs  is  much  less,  as  the  fragments  are 
bent  not  inward  but  outward.  These  indirect  fractures  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  though  they  are  also  found  in  front 
of  and  behind  the  middle,  and  even  at  the  neck  of  the  rib  and  behind 
the  angle.  The  location  of  the  fracture  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
direction  in  which  the  force  is  exerted.  Several  ribs  are  often  broken, 
and  not  infrequently  there  is  a  fracture  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  same  rib. 

In  rare  cases  fractures  of  the  ribs  are  caused  by  violent  muscular 
action — e.  g.,  in  severe  coughing  or  sneezing,  and  also  during  labour. 
Generally  speaking,  fractures  of  the  ribs  from  muscular  action  are  only 
possible  when  their  structure  has  lost  in  part  its  power  of  resistance  in 
consequence  of  abnormal  brittleness  or  'softness  — e.  g.,  in  old  age,  after 
a  long  and  exhausting  illness,  or  in  consequence  of  osteomalacia,  etc. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs  are  for  the  most  part  transverse  or  oblique. 
Partial  or  green-stick  fractures  are  not  uncommon.  Simple  commi- 
nuted fractures  are  comparatively  rare.  Compound  fractures  occur 
especially  in  connection  with  gunshot  and  stab  wounds,  and  if  the 
thorax  is  opened  at  the  same  time  all  the  dangers  of  a  penetrating 
injury  of  the  thorax  result.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  thorax  (§  120)  we  shall  take  up  these  compound 
fractures  of  the  ribs  more  in  detail,  and  hence  we  shall  not  describe 
them  more  fully  here.  Sometimes,  as  was  said  above,  there  is  only  an 
internal  wound,  caused  by  laceration  of  the  pleura  by  the  fragments, 
especially  in  cases  of  direct  fracture. 

In  all  fractures  of  the  ribs,  the  associated  injuries,  particularly  those 
of  the  pleura,  the  lungs,  and  the  heart,  must  be  considered.  If  the 
parietal  pleura  is  torn,  which  very  frequently  happens,  a  moderate 
hemothorax  usually  ensues,  especially  if  the  visceral  pleura  and  the 
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adjacent  lung  tissue  are  injured.  In  the  latter  case  one  often  observes 
pneumothorax  also  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  air  through  the 
tear  in  the  lung  into  the  pleural  cavity.  This  pneumothorax  is,  how- 
ever, slight  in  simple  fractures  of  the  ribs,  because  the  rent  in  the  lung 
quickly  closes.  A  collection  of  air  (emphysema)  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fracture  may  occur  in  sim- 
ple fracture  in  case  the  lung  has  become  adherent  to  the  parietal  pleura 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fracture.  In  consequence  of  injury  to  the  lung 
a  large  extravasation  of  blood  may  take  place  into  that  organ,  and  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  of  the  lung  and  pleura  may  ensue  from 
microbic  infection. 

In  rare  cases  fractures  of  the  ribs  are  complicated  by  injuries  to 
the  pericardium,  the  heart,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  viscera 
(liver,  spleen,  stomach,  intestines).  Finally,  death  has  in  some  cases 
been  observed  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  intercostal  vessels. 

The  principal  symptom  of  fracture  of  a  rib  is  pain  at  the  point 
of  injury,  especially  on  taking  a  long  breath,  (Soughing,  sneezing,  or  on 
pressure  with  the  finger.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  fracture  of  a  rib 
that  this  pain  at  the  site  of  fracture  is  made  worse  by  compressing  the 
entire  thorax  in  its  transverse  or  sagittal  diameter  perpendicularly  to 
the  point  of  injury.  Crepitus  can  often  be  felt  if  one  lays  the  palm  of 
the  hand  upon  the  painful  spot  and  has  the  patient  take  a  deep  breath. 
Crepitus  can  often  be  heard,  also,  by  placing  a  stethoscope  over  the 
site  of  injury  or  by  direct  auscultation  with  the  ear.  Symptoms  of 
fracture  other  than  pain  and  crepitus  are  usually  absent  in  simple  frac- 
tures of  the  ribs  ;  and  as  crepitus  can  often  not  be  made  out,  it  is  clear 
that  fractures  of  the  ribs  may  be  easily  overlooked,  or  that  one  may 
diagnose  such  a  fracture  when  none  exists.  There  is  usually  an 
external  deformity  only  when  several  ribs  are  broken.  Abnormal 
mobility  is  very  deceptive  and  is  usually  of  no  value  in  making  the 
diagnosis. 

One  should  make  sure  by  percussion  and  auscultation  whether  the 
lungs  and  pleura  are  injured  ;  whether,  for  example,  a  hemothorax  or 
a  pneumothorax  is  present.  If  a  lung  is  seriously  injured  the  sputum 
is  usually  bloody.  Dry,  pleuritic  friction  sounds  are  generally  heard 
in  the  further  course  of  every  fracture  of  the  ribs.  Emphysema  of 
the  skin  often  occurs  in  connection  with  simple  fracture  of  the  ribs  if, 
as  was  mentioned  above,  an  adherent  portion  of  lung  near  the  site  of 
fracture  is  injured. 

The  prognosis  of  a  simple  fracture  of  the  ribs  without  complications  is 
altogether  favourable,  and  bony  union  always  takes  place.  The  outcome 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  accessory  injuries.    The  wounds  of  the  pleura  and 
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lungs  usually  heal  aseptically  in  subcutaneous  injuries.  The  blood  and  air 
in  the  pleural  cavity  are  gradually  absorbed.  Empyema  and  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  may  result,  however,  in  cases  of  already  existing  disease  of  the 
lungs  due  to  microbic  infection— e.  g.,  bronchitis,  bronchiectasis,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  ribs  consists  in  immobilization  of 
the  fragments  as  far  as  possible  by  fixation  of  that  side  of  the  chest, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  union  of  the  fracture  and  to  relieve  the  pain. 
There  is  usually  no  displacement  that  requires  reduction.  It  is  better, 
at  any  rate,  to  let  any  existing  displacement  alone  than,  as  has  been 
proposed,  to  overcome  it  by  operative  measures,  inasmuch  as  it  gener- 
ally disappears  of  itself.  There  exists  only  exceptionally  any  occasion 
for  operative  interference  with  the  fracture  as  such— e.  g.,  resection 
and  suture  of  the  fragments.  The  best  method  of  immobilizing  the 
fracture  or  the  half  of  the  thorax  that  is  involved  is  by  the  use  of  India- 
rubber  bandages  about  the  thorax  or  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  two 
or  three  fingers  wide,  which  pass  from  the  border  of  the  sternum  to 
the  spine.  These  strips  are  applied  from  below  upward,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  they  half  cover  each  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the 
patient  in  bed.  On  the  contrary,  he  feels  more  comfortable  in  a  sit- 
ting or  upright  posture.  A  little  morphine  may  be  given  internally  to 
overcome  the  tendency  to  cough.  For  the  treatment  of  any  complica- 
tions that  may  exist  on  the  part  of  the  thoracic  organs  (pleura,  lungs, 
blood-vessels,  pericardium,  heart)  or  the  abdominal  viscera  (diaphragm, 
liver,  stomach,  intestines,  etc.),  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  injuries  of 
these  organs.  In  the  case  of  old,  decrepit  persons  the  danger  of  hypos- 
tasis- and  oedema  of  the  lungs  should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  As  a 
result  of  mal-union  of  a  fracture,  neuralgia  of  the  intercostal  nerves 
sometimes  ensues,  which  can  be  overcome  by  operative  removal  of  the 
abnormal  callus,  or  by  stretching  or  neurectomy  of  the  intercostal  nerve 
in  question  (see  §  125,  page  701). 

Fractures  of  the  costal  cartilages  occur  most  frequently  in  advanced 
age,  when  they  have  become  more  or  less  ossified.  They  are  by  no 
means  so  common  among  young  persons.  In  the  latter  case  fractures 
of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  costal  cartilages  are  the  most  com- 
mon, especially  near  the  junction  of  the  costal  cartilage  with  the  rib 
proper.  Transverse  fractures  are  the  most  common.  The  causes, 
complications,  and  symptoms  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  fractures 
of  the  ribs.  A  displacement  of  the  fragments  often  takes  place— e.  g., 
one  fragment  is  displaced  laterally  or  longitudinally.  If  several  carti- 
lages are  fractured  and  afterward  unite  with  deformity,  correspond- 
ing gutter-shaped  depressions  of  the  thorax  remain  permanently. 

The  treatment  also  is  the  same  as  for  fracture  of  the  ribs.  The 
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repair  of  fractures  of  the  cartilages  is  accomplished  by  the  formation  of 
a  callus  by  the  perichondrium  which  surrounds  the  two  ends  of  the 
fragments.  The  fractured  surfaces  of  the  cartilage  take  no  part  in  this 
process. 

Dislocations  of  the  Ribs— Dislocations  of  the  ribs  are  very  rare. 
They  arise  probably  in  every  case  from  the  action  of  direct  violence 
upon  the  articulation  at  the  spinal  column  or  the  sternum  (first  to  the 
seventh  rib).  Dislocations  of  the  ribs  are  usually  combined  with  other 
severe  injuries,  so  that  they  themselves  play  only  a  subordinate  part. 

Dislocations  of  the  ribs  at  their  articulation  with  the  spinal  column 
are  usually  in  a  forward  direction,  and  likewise  in  the  dislocations  or 
diastases  at  the  costo-sternal  articulation  the  cartilage  is  dislocated  for- 
ward upon  the  sternum.  Separation  of  the  ribs  from  their  connection 
with  the  costal  cartilages  is  very  rare.  Its  treatment  is  the  same  as 
that  for  fracture  of  the  ribs.  In  most  cases  we  have  to  do  really  with  a 
fracture  of  the  costal  cartilage.  Finally,  diastases  in  a  forward  or 
backward  direction  have  also  been  observed  in*  the  ainphi-arthroses  be- 
tween the  borders  of  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  rib,  which  are  in  contact 
with  each  other.  The  lower  cartilage  is  usually  dislocated  in  front  of 
the  upper  one.  These  amphi -arthroses  exist,  as  is  known,  only  in 
young  persons. 

The  diagnosis  of  dislocation  of  the  ribs  from  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae can  seldom  be  made  with  certainty,  as  the  symptoms  are  almost 
identical  with  those  attending  fracture  of  the  ribs.  Reduction  is 
impossible.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  fracture  of  the  ribs. 
It  aims  at  fixation  of  the  head  of  the  rib  in  its  new  position. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  dislocation  of  the  costal  cartilages  at  the  costo- 
sternal  joint  usually  presents  no  difficulty,  as  there  is  generally  a  dis- 
tinct prominence  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum.  Re- 
duction is  secured  by  forced  dorsal  flexion  of  the  trunk — e.  g.,  over  a 
roller  cushion  that  has  been  placed  beneath — and  then  by  direct  pressure 
upon  the  dislocated  cartilage.  In  order  to  retain  the  cartilage  in  its 
proper  position,  its  fixation  by  aseptic  suture  may  be  undertaken  if 
necessary. 

Permanent  reduction  of  a  dislocation  between  the  edges  of  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  cartilage  is  scarcely  possible,  as  a  rule,  but  the  de- 
formity that  remains  has  no  special  importance. 

§  119.  Wounds  of  the  Thorax.— The  wounds  of  the  thorax  are  either 
pentrating— that  is,  such  as  go  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  tho- 
racic wall  and  open  the  pleural  cavity — or  non-penetrating. 

Non-penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax  are  simple  injuries,  free 
from  danger,  which  rapidly  heal  under  antiseptic  treatment.    If  not 
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treated  aseptically  and  suppuration  occurs,  extensive  burrowing  of  pus 
beneath  the  thoracic  muscles  may  follow,  and  empyema,  from  trans- 
portation of  pus  microbes  by  means  of  the  lymph  passages,  though 
there  may  be  no  continuous  spread  of  the  suppuration.  Empyema 
sometimes  follows  an  erysipelas  that  develops  in  connection  with  a 
non-penetrating-  wound  of  the  thorax  which  has  not  received  aseptic 
treatment. 

The  bony  portions  of  the  thorax  are  in  jured  especially  by  gunshot 
and  stab  wounds.  The  course  taken  by  the  bullet  is  sometimes  sur- 
prising. Rare  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  round  balls  especially, 
less  frequently  long  or  pointed  bullets,  made  a  partial  circuit  of  the 
thorax  beneath  the  skin  and  came  out  at  the  opposite  point  or  remained 
embedded  there  (contour  shots).  A  distinction  has  been  made  between 
external  and  internal  contour  shots  of  the  external  or  internal  thoracic 
wall.  Konig  and  Eiedinger  are  no  doubt  right  in  their  opinion  that 
the  occurrence  of  these  contour  shots  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
and  that  they  are  based  chiefly  upon  errors  in  observation.  According 
to  clinical  observations  and  experiments  by  W.  Koch,  Klebs,  and 
others,  we  know  that  a  ball  may  pass  through  the  thorax  from  in  front 
backward  without  injury  to  the  thoracic  organs,  and  that  nevertheless 
these  are  not  contour  shots.  Non-penetrating  gunshot  wounds  have, 
under  antiseptic  treatment,  a  thoroughly  favourable  course.  The  ball 
often  heals  in  place,  then  travels  downward  sometimes,  and  makes  its 
appearance  in  a  different  part  of  the  body.  Other  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  buttons,  portions  of  the  clothing,  etc.,  are  also  frequently 
driven  in  with  the  ball,  occasioning  suppuration. 

Injury  to  the  blood-vessels,  including  the  long  thoracic,  the  internal 
mammary,  and  the  intercostal  arteries,  is  of  special  importance  (see 
page  072). 

Injuries  to  the  bones  (ribs,  sternum,  clavicle,  scapula,  spine)  from 
gunshot  wounds,  for  instance,  may  take  the  form  of  a  slight  grazing 
of  the  bone,  or  simple  fractures,  or  the  bone  may  be  extensively 
splintered. 

The  treatment  of  non-penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax  conforms 
to  general  rules,  and  antiseptic  precautions  must  be  strictly  observed 
(see  Principles  of  Surgery).  If,  in  gunshot  wounds,  the  ball  is  found, 
it  should  be  removed  at  once.  Care  must  be  taken  in  using  the  probe 
not  to  pierce  the  pleura.  Other  foreign  bodies  and  completely  sepa- 
rated splinters  of  bone  are  also  to  be  removed.  In  case  of  burrowing 
of  pus  liberal  incisions  in  the  most  dependent  areas  are  imperative. 
One  should  look  out  especially  for  burrowing  of  pus  beneath  the  scap- 
ula, which  may  be  hard  to  detect.    The  treatment  of  compound  frac- 
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tures  is  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  in  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, page  597  If.  Their  course,  under  antiseptic  treatment,  is  very 
favourable. 

Injury  to  the  long  thoracic  artery  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as 
that  of  the  internal  mammary  and  the  intercostal  arteries.  I  once  saw, 
in  the  case  of  a  bleeder,  dangerous  haemorrhage  from  the  long  thoracic 
artery.  The  vessel  could  not  be  found  in  the  wound,  and  there  was 
marked  extravasation  of  blood.  The  haemorrhage  was  arrested  by  a 
dressing  that  exerted  pressure,  and  the  already  extremely  anaemic  pa- 
tient was  saved. 

Injury  and  Ligation  of  the  Internal  Mammary  and  Intercostal  Arteries. 

— The  internal  mammary  artery  arises,  as  is  known,  from  the  subclavian 
artery  opposite  the  thyroid  axis,  descends  at  a  distance  of  about  one  cen- 
timetre from  the  border  of  the  sternum,  in  front  of  the  costal  pleura 
and  the  intrathoracic  fascia,  behind  the  ribs,  and  divides  near  the  sixth 
costal  cartilage  into  the  musculophrenic  and  the  superior  epigastric 
arteries.  The  latter  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  epigastric  artery. 
Fatal  haemorrhage  from  the  internal  mammary  artery  lias  sometimes 
been  seen,  especially  after  it  has  been  wounded  by  a  stab  or  gunshot 
in  jury,  and  also  after  its  erosion  in  consequence  of  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  the  breast  (mastitis),  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Pirogoff.  In 
case  of  internal  haemorrhage  into  the  mediastinum  (haemo-mediastinum) 
the  correct  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult  or  impossible.  The  location 
of  the  injury,  the  increasing  anaemia,  and  the  symptoms  of  pressure 
within  the  thorax  are  important  factors.  Injury  to  the  internal  mam- 
mary artery  is  usually  complicated  by  other  injuries,  especially  those 
of  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium,  and  this  explains  the  high  mor- 
tality, which  reaches,  according  to  Voss,  sixty -eight  per  eent.  The 
mortality  attending  injury  of  the  artery  alone  is  very  much  lower. 
Aneurisms  sometimes  develop  after  injuries  of  the  internal  mammary 
artery. 

Ligation  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  in  the  wound  is  often 
impossible  because  its  ends  retract  behind  the  ribs.  In  such  cases  the 
two  overlying  costal  cartilages  should  be  resected,  or  the  vessel  may  be 
sought  in  the  adjacent  intercostal  spaces  above  and  below.  Both  ends 
of  the  artery  must  be  tied,  because  otherwise,  as  has  also  been  empha- 
sized by  Madelung  and  others,  secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  lower 
end  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the  anastomosis  with  the  inferior 
epigastric  artery. 

To  find  the  internal  mammary  artery  a  transverse  incision  is  made 
from  the  border  of  the  sternum  in  the  middle  of  an  intercostal  space 
parallel  to  the  ribs  (see  Fig.  341)    After  dividing  the  skin,  the  pec- 
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toralis  major,  and  the  two  intercostal  muscles,  the  artery  is  seen  lying 
with  one  or  two  veins  in  the  connective  tissue  in  front  of  the  pleura. 

Injury  to  the  intercostal  arteries  may  also  occasion  dangerous  haem- 
orrhages. Serious  haemorrhages  have  likewise  been  caused  by  erosion 
of  the  arteries  in  caries  of  the  ribs. 
In  each  intercostal  space,  as  is  known, 
there  are  two  arteries,  one  near  the 
superior  and  one  near  the  inferior  bor- 
der of  the  rib.  The  one  which  passes 
along  the  inferior  border  of  the  rib  in 
a  groove  on  its  posterior  surface  is  the 
larger  (posterior  intercostal  artery). 
The  nerve  lies  below  the  artery  and 
the  vein  in  front  of  it.    Injury  to  the 

4.™+/^™\w.  •      ■  l  Fig.  341.—  Ligation  of  the  internal  niam- 

anterior  intercostal  arteries  is  not  dan-  mary  artery, 

gerous.    Injury  to  the  posterior  inter- 
costal arteries  near  the  spinal  column  is  the  most  unfavourable.  Of 
fifteen  cases  in  the  American  civil  war,  eleven,  according  to  Kiedinger, 
proved  fatal.    If  the  pleura  is  opened,  a  haemothorax  results. 

The  hemorrhage  from  injury  to  the  posterior  intercostal  arteries  is 
best  arrested  by  ligation  of  the  artery  in  the  wound  both  proximally 
and  distally  from  the  injury  after  elevating  the  periosteum  and  cutting 
away  the  border  of  the  rib. 

§  120.  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Thorax. — Penetrating  wounds  of 
the  thorax — that  is,  those  attended  with  opening  of  the  pleural  cavity — 
are  always  to  be  regarded  as  serious  injuries,  although  at  present,  since 
the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods  in  surgery,  their  prognosis  has 
greatly  improved. 

In  penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax  there  come  into  consideration 
injuries  to  the  pleura,  the  lungs,  the  pericardium,  the  heart,  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  mediastinum,  and  the  large  blood-vessels.  For 
injuries  to  the  trachea,  the  o'sophagus,  and  the  sjnne  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  corresponding  paragraphs. 

I.  Injuries  to  the  Pleura  may  affect  only  the  parietal  pleura  or  the 
visceral  pleura  also  and  the  lungs.  Injury  to  the  pleura  is  most  com- 
monly caused  by  incised,  punctured,  and  gunshot  wounds,  by  severe 
crushing,  with  fracture  of  the  ribs — e.  g.,  from  being  buried  up,  from 
being  run  over,  etc.  In  the  case  of  punctured  wounds,  the  point  of 
the  instrument  that  inflicts  the  wound  (knife,  dagger,  bayonet,  spear, 
etc.)  may  break  oft".  In  punctured  wounds  that  are  made  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  thorax,  the  lungs,  heart,  and  large  blood-vessels 
are  more  likely  to  be  injured  than  when  the  wound  is  inflicted  in  an 
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oblique,  tangential  direction.  In  gunshot  wounds  the  pleura  is  often 
opened,  not  by  the  ball,  but  secondarily,  by  the  fragments  and  splin- 
ters of  bone  from  the  fractured  ribs.  As  has  been  correctly  stated  by 
Arnold,  Socin,  and  Eiedinger,  the  wound  closes  over  more  quickly 
when  there  is  simultaneous  injury  of  the  costal  and  visceral  pleura  than 
in  cases  of  injury  of  the  costal  pleura  alone.  When  the  visceral  pleura 
is  injured  the  depth  of  the  wound  in  the  lung  is  of  great  prognostic 
importance. 

The  course  of  an  opening  into  the  pleural  cavity  depends  partly 
upon  the  accessory  injuries  and  partly  upon  whether  the  wound  in  the 
thorax  remains  open  or  closes  immediately  after  the  injury.  In  the 
former  case,  with  open  communication  into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  lung 
on  the  involved  side  is  immediately  compressed  by  the  air  forcing  its 
way  in  from  without,  it  collapses,  ceases  to  perform  its  function,  and  a 
pneumothorax  is  the  result. 

In  pneumothorax  the  circumference  of  that  side  of  the  chest  is  in- 
creased, the  ribs  are  separated,  the  intercostal  spaces  bulge  outward,  and 
extreme  dyspnoea  is  not  infrequently  present.  There  is  tympanitic  reso- 
nance and  the  breathing  is  absent  or  diminished.  If  fluid  is  present  at 
the  same  time,  succussion  or  splashing  sounds  are  heard  on  shaking  the 
patient,  and,  moreover,  metallic  tinkling.  If,  however,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  lung  is  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  or  the  diaphragm,  it  col- 
lapses only  so  much  as  the  adhesions  permit.  It  continues  to  perform 
its  function  so  far  as  possible  and  the  physical  signs  correspond  to  this. 

Microbes  enter  the  thorax  with  the  air  and  here  cause,  under  certain 
circumstances,  inflammation  and  suppuration.  An  empyema  or  a 
pyothorax,  and,  in  case  both  pus  and  air  are  present,  a  pyopneumo- 
thorax results  and  death  may  follow  from  compression  of  the  lungs 
and  the  heart  or  from  septicaemia  and  pyaemia,  if  the  pus  and  the  sep- 
tic materials  are  not  removed  from  the  pleural  cavity. 

In  consequence  of  the  violence  inflicted,  foreign  bodies  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  thorax — e.  g.,  splinters  of  bone,  broken  knife  or 
spear  points,  balls,  shreds  of  clothing,  etc.  These  also,  being  vehicles 
of  infection,  are  frequently  the  cause  of  subsequent  empyema. 

In  case  of  empyema  of  sufficient  extent,  the  thorax  bulges  outward, 
the  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated,  the  percussion  note  is  flat,  and 
the  breathing  is  diminished  or  absent.  The  vocal  fremitus  is  also  di- 
minished or  absent.  The  heart  is  pushed  more  or  less  toward  the  sound 
side,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  exudate.  If  the  exudate  is  exces- 
sive and  is  not  promptly  removed  by  means  of  thoracotomy  or  aspira- 
tion, the  action  of  the  lung  on  the  sound  side  also  gradually  becomes 
weaker  and  death  ensues  from  paralysis  of  respiration. 
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The  second  category  of  wounds  of  the  pleura  includes  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  no  open  communication  with  the  outside  air — i.  e.,  in 
which  the  wound  is  small  and  closes  immediately  after  the  injury. 
The  course  of  the  injury  in  such  cases  is  variable,  three  different  ones 
being  distinguished:  1.  There  ensues  no  pneumothorax  and  no  pleu- 
risy ;  the  injury  runs  a  very  favourable  course,  like  one  that  is  subcu- 
taneous. 2.  A  pneumothorax  results,  but,  as  no  microbes  and  no  for- 
eign bodies  with  microbes  attached  to  them  have  entered  the  pleural 
cavity,  no  inflammation  and  suppuration  ensue ;  the  aseptic  pneumo- 
thorax disappears  by  absorption  and  a  complete  return  to  the  normal 
follows.  3.  Microbes  gain  access  to  the  pleural  cavity  at  the  moment 
of  injury,  either  with  the  air  or  the  foreign  bodies,  and,  although  the 
wound  closes  immediately,  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  sloughing  is  set 
up,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  pathogenic  organisms  concerned. 

A  favourable  course,  without  pneumothorax,  is  observed  especially 
in  wounds  that  are  inflicted  obliquely,  so  that  the  wound  of  the  skin 
and  that  of  the  pleura  do  not  correspond.  Closure  of  the  wound  by 
means  of  the  muscles  is  also  important  with  reference  to  its  course. 
As  Socin  has  correctly  stated,  pneumothorax  is  more  likely  to  occur 
alter  gunshot  wouuds  through  parts  where  the  muscles  are  thin  than 
is  the  case  where  there  is  a  thicker  layer  of  muscles. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  wound  in  the  thorax  has  closed  after  the 
injury  and  no  unfavourable  symptoms  exist,  probing  should  not  be  at- 
tempted, as  it  is  important  that  the  closed  wound  should  not  be  reopened. 

We  have  already  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  course  of  a  wound 
of  the  pleura  is  also  very  largely  influenced  by  any  accessory  injuries 
that  may  exist,  particularly  those  of  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  large 
blood-vessels,  and  the  diaphragm.  If  the  latter  is  injured,  the  stom- 
ach, the  intestine,  the  spleen,  and  the  liver  may  enter  the  thoracic  cav- 
itv  throiiffh  the  rent  thus  made.  Such  a  traumatic  hernia  of  the  dia- 
phragm  may  exist  for  years  even  in  a  severe  form  without  occasioning 
very  great  functional  disturbances. 

II.  Injuries  of  the  Lungs.— In  injuries  to  the  lungs  from  punctured, 
incised,  and  gunshot  wounds  the  depth  and  the  size  of  the  wound  are 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  course  of  a  wound  of  the  lungs 
depends,  above  all,  upon  the  amount  of  haemorrhage.  If  death  follows 
immediately  or  soon  after  the  reception  of  such  an  injury,  the  severe 
haemorrhage  that  attends  it,  the  hemothorax,  is  usually  the  cause. 
The  haemorrhage  is  most  severe  after  injury  to  the  root  of  the  lung. 
Superficial  wounds  of  the  lung  are  usually  without  significance,  be- 
cause the  wound  closes  spontaneously  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  lung  tissue. 
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In  gunshot  wounds  of  the  lungs,  aside  from  mere  grazing  of  the 
organ,  there  either  exist  blind  wound  canals,  so  that  the  ball  remains 
in  the  lung,  or  the  canal  extends  completely  through  the  lung  or  the 
thorax,  with  an  entrance  and  exit  opening.  The  most  severe  injuries 
to  the  lungs  arise  from  laceration  and  crushing  of  the  organ  from  being 
run  over  or  from  large  projectiles.  Injuries  to  both  lungs  are  always 
serious.  They  occur  most  commonly,  aside  from  crushing  caused  by 
blunt  violence,  from  punctures  and  gunshot  wounds  inflicted  from  the 
side,  or  from  very  obliquely  inflicted  injuries  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior walls  of  the  thorax.  In  case  of  double  pneumothorax  and 
hamiothorax  death  usually  takes  place  immediately.  Pneumothorax 
in  connection  with  injury  to  the  lungs  may  arise  partly  from  the  out- 
side through  the  wound  in  the  pleura,  and  partly  from  within  through 
the  wound  in  the  lung.  Pneumothorax  is  most  likely  to  arise  from 
the  latter  cause  in  case  a  large  bronchus  has  been  opened.  Such  a 
pneumothorax  arising  from  the  wound  in  the  lung  is  generally  of  little 
significance,  as  the  latter  usually  closes  in  consequence  of  the  elastic 
retraction  of  the  lung  tissue,  and  the  smaller  bronchi  are  obstructed 
by  blood  clots.  Sometimes,  however,  pneumothorax  arises  from  the 
wound  in  the  lung  later  on  if,  for  example,  a  bronchus  is  opened 
through  suppuration  of  the  pleura  or  the  lung. 

Very  surprising  recoveries  have  sometimes  been  observed  after  in- 
juries to  the  lungs — e.  g.,  after  empalement  of  the  thorax  and  the  lungs 
upon  stakes,  or  after  gunshot  or  punctured  wounds.  Longmore  re- 
ported the  case  of  a  soldier  who  received  a  puncture  from  a  spear 
through  the  right  side  of  the  chest  so  that  the  point  projected  at  the 
back.  The  spear  was  broken  in  two  and  the  point  was  removed  with 
difficulty  from  the  posterior  wound  and  the  rest  of  the  spear  from  the 
anterior  wound.  Nevertheless,  recovery  took  place,  with  full  return 
of  function.  Riedinger,  in  his  treatise  upon  injuries  of  the  thorax 
(Die  deutsche  Chirurgie,  Lief  42),  has  reported  several  surprising  cases 
of  recoverv. 

Ajside  from  the  extent  of  the  injury,  the  amount  of  haemorrhage, 
and  possible  accessory  injuries— e.  g.,  of  the  heart,  the  large  blood- 
vessels, the  oesophagus,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  organs— the 
entrance  or  non-entrance  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  into  the  lungs 
or  into  the  pleural  cavity  has  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  course  of 
an  injury  to  the  lungs.  Any  foreign  bodies,  therefore,  that  may  have 
entered  with  microbes  adhering  to  them  play  an  important  part  here. 
If  the  foreign  bodies  are  free  from  microbes,  they  may  become  encap- 
sulated in  the  lung,  just  as  elsewhere  (see  also  page  678). 

The  symptoms  of  injuries  to  the  lungs  are  very  variable.    It  is  not 
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infrequently  observed  that  even  after  severe  injuries  to  the  lungs  the 
patient  is  comparatively  comfortable.  The  symptoms  are  sometimes 
so  slight  that  a  diagnosis  is  scarcely  possible  during  life.  In  the  first 
moments  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound  its  extent  and  the  amount 
of  haemorrhage  determine  the  course,  but  the  latter  depends  later  upon 
whether  or  not  the  wound  remains  aseptic.  If  it  is  aseptic,  and  no 
inflammation  or  suppuration  ensues  in  consequence  of  infection  with 
pyogenic  micro-organisms,  healing  follows  without  reaction. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  lungs,  the  expectoration  of  a 
bloody,  frothy  material  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  varying  in 
amount,  is  very  important.  A  cough  with  the  raising  of  blood,  and 
later  of  mucus  and  pus,  is  often  present.  Occasionally  small  foreign 
bodies  are  coughed  out. 

The  amount  of  dyspnoea  depends  chiefly  upon  the  extent  of  the 
injury  to  the  lung,  the  presence  of  a  hemothorax  or  pneumothorax, 
and  later  on  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
and  the  pleura,  with  effusion  into  the 
pleural  cavity.  Hemothorax  is  present 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to 
Riedinger,  in  three  quarters  of  all  cases 
of  injury  to  the  lungs.  The  same  phys- 
ical signs  are  present  as  in  pleurisy  with 
effusion  which  we  have  already  briefly 
mentioned  (page  674).  Prolapse  of  the 
lung  through  the  external  wound  is  rarely 
observed.  It  usually  disappears  again 
gradually,  and  gangrene  rarely  follows. 

Emphysema,  or  a  collection  of  air  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  which 
may  spread  still  farther  within  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  is  a  very  im- 
portant symptom,  and  is  always  an  indi- 
cation of  injury  to  the  lung.  This  em- 
physema of  the  skin  is  usually  absent, 
however,  when  an  open  communication 
exists  between  the  interior  of  the  thorax 
and  the  external  air,  so  that  the  latter  can  enter  and  pass  out  from  the 
thorax  without  hindrance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  wound  has 
an  oblique  course,  or  when  the  external  opening  has  closed  and  the 
injured  lung  become  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura,  the  subcutaneous 
emphysema  may  extend  over  the  body  very  quickly,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  342.    In  this  case,  which  was  observed  by 


Fio.  342. — Emphysema  of  the  cuta- 
neous covering  following  a  punc- 
tured wound  in  the  right  axilla 
made  with  a  rapier. 
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Larrev,  the  famous  iield  surgeon  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  subcuta- 
neous emphysema,  consequent  upon  puncture  from  a  rapier  in  the  right 
axilla,  had  assumed  this  enormous  extent  within  six  hours.  Death 
from  suffocation  may  ensue  in  such  cases,  especially  when  an  emphy- 
sema in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mediastinum  increases  to  any  great 
extent.  Riedinger  mentions  a  case  observed  by  Hall,  in  which  emphy- 
sema <>t'  the  entire  covering  of  the  body  developed  in  two  days,  and  still 
the  patient  was  in  a  condition  to  go  about  again  after  eighteen  days. 

The  symptoms  of  w  ounds  of  the  lung  in  their  later  course  vary 
according  to  the  development  or  non-development  of  inflammation  and 
suppuration  within  the  pleura!  cavity  (empyema,  pyothorax)  and  the 
lungs  (infiltrations,  abscess,  gangrene)  from  the  entrance  of  microbes 
by  themselves  or  attached  to  foreign  bodies.  An  empyema  may  per- 
forate externally  into  the  lungs,  into  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the 
thorax,  or  through  the  diaphragm  as  a  subphrenic  abscess  into  the 
intestine,  the  stomach,  etc.  The  same  is  true  of  lung  abscesses.  If 
an  abscess  of  the  lung  opens  into  a  bronchus,  large  amounts  of  pus  are 
suddenly  discharged  through  the  mouth,  and  the  same  is  true  if  a 
suppurative  process  in  a  lung  or  the  pleural  cavity  ruptures  into  the 
stomach  or  intestine.  Sometimes  after  a  lung  abscess  breaks  through 
externally,  a  permanent  fistula  of  the  bronchus  or  the  lung  results.  I 
recently  saw  two  cases  of  the  kind  in  which  a  fistula  remained  after  an 
abscess  of  the  lung  had  broken  through  the  diaphragm  and  the  skin  of 
the  back  beneath  the  free  border  of  the  ribs. 

The  termination  even  of  a  serious  injury  to  the  lungs,  as  was  said 
above,  may  be  complete  recovery  without  appreciable  functional  dis- 
turbances. In  other  cases  permanent  disturbances  remain— e.  g.,  in 
consequence  of  pneumonia,  lung  abscess,  empyema,  etc.  These  disturb- 
ances are  chiefly  impeded  respiration,  resulting  from  contraction  of 
the  lungs,  chronic  inflammations  of  the  bronchi  and  the  lungs  (fibroid 
phthisis),  emphysema,  adhesions,  etc.,  accompanied  not  infrequently  by 
asymmetry  of  the  thorax  and  scoliosis  of  the  spinal  column  (see  De- 
formities of  the  Spine).  Death  follows  either  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  injury,  especially  from  internal  haemorrhage  and  com- 
plicating accessory  injuries— e.  g.,  of  the  heart,  the  large  blood-vessels, 
the  (esophagus,  the  spine,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  organs,  or 
in  consequence  of  septic  processes,  especially  pyo-pneumothorax,  ab- 
scess of  the  lung,  gangrene  of  the  lung,  etc.  Foreign  bodies  remain- 
ing in  the  lung  may,  if  they  are  free  from  microbes,  become  encap- 
sulated without  causing  any  reaction.  Cases  have  been  observed  in 
which  balls,  shreds  of  clothing,  splinters  of  bone,  sabre  points,  buttons, 
etc.,  remained  in  the  lungs  for  years,  and  were  only  discovered  by  acci- 
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dent  at  the  autopsy.  Generally  speaking,  however,  all  foreign  bodies 
located  in  the  lungs  always  remain  a  source  of  danger,  as  is  proved  by 
numerous  observations— e.  g.,  by  Lossen,  H.  Fischer,  Demme,  Socin, 
and  others — as  they  may  later  on  produce  circumscribed  or  diffuse  sup- 
purative inflammations  of  the  lungs  and  the  pleural  cavity,  and  thereby 
cause  death  more  or  less  suddenly,  even  after  the  lapse  of  years  (see 
also  §  104,  page  610). 

Kegarding  disturbances  due  to  accessory  injuries  to  other  organs  of 
the  thorax,  to  the  diaphragm,  and  to  the  abdominal  organs,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  corresponding  injuries.  It  need  only  be  added  that 
not  infrequently  injury  to  the  phrenic  nerve  causes  vomiting  and  pail) 
in  the  diaphragm,  or  paralysis  of  the  half  of  the  diaphragm  that  is 
affected.  Permanent  paralysis  of  the  pectoralis  major  may  follow  in- 
jury to  the  anterior  thoracic  nerve.  Injuries  of  the  intercostal  nerves 
not  infrequently  induce  intercostal  neuralgia,  and  the  latter,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  may  also  be  caused  by  fractures  of  the  ribs  which  have 
united  with  deformity. 

Slesschanowsky,  Sklifassowky,  H.  Hadlich,  and  others  have  given  careful 
study  to  the  microscopic  processes  that  attend  the  repair  of  wounds  in  the 
lungs  and  pleura.  H.  Hadlich  investigated  the  healing  process  in  simple 
punctures  and  incised  wounds  of  the  lungs  and  pleura  in  dogs  and  rabbits. 
The  wounds  had  never  caused  a  pneumothorax  and  they  healed  without  other 
complications.  Not  a  few  of  the  rabbits  died  immediately  after  the  injury  in 
consequence  of  haemorrhage.  There  occurred  at  first  in  connection  with  the 
injury  to  the  lung  a  more  or  less  extensive  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with 
blood  due  to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  lungs  and  the  aspiration  of  blood 
through  the  bronchi.  The  wound  in  the  pleura  closes  in  consequence  very 
quickly.  Of  the  subsequent  processes,  the  desquamation  of  the  alveolar  epi- 
thelial cells  is  next  to  be  mentioned,  which  are  found  as  large  more  or  less 
opaque  cells  with  a  large  round  nucleus  both  in  those  alveoli  containing  blood 
and  in  those  free  from  blood.  The  infiltration  of  the  connective-tissue  reticu- 
lum of  the  lungs  and  pleura  with  round  cells  is  also  not  iceable.  These  are 
especially  numerous  in  the  lymph  spaces  and  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries, 
being  so  dense  in  the  smaller  ones  that  the  lumen  of  the  artery  becomes  com- 
pletely closed.  The  cicatrices  often  reveal  a  system  of  cavities,  which  indi- 
vidually are  ten  or  more  times  as  large  as  the  normal  pulmonary  vesicles. 
They  are  separated  by  partition  walls,  which  are  in  part  complete  and  in  part 
incomplete  ;  they  are  lined  with  epithelium,  are  filled  with  air,  and  commu- 
nicate with  the  bronchi.  Obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  the  bronchi  was  not 
observed  on  cross-section. 

Generally  speaking,  the  same  processes  manifest  themselves  in  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds  of  the  lung  and  pleura  as  in  those  of  other  organs  and  of  the 
serous  membranes.  The  cicatrix  is  formed  mainly  from  the  endothelial  cells 
of  the  capillaries,  vessel  sheaths,  lymph  spaces,  etc.  Here  also  healing  en- 
sues either  by  primary  or  secondary  union.  Extensive  adhesions  are  usually 
formed  between  the  visceral  and  the  costal  pleura. 
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The  diagnosis  of  an  injury  to  the  lung-  is  made  from  the  above-descrihed 
symptomatology.  It  is  frequently,  however,  not  easy,  inasmuch  as  there  may 
be  very  insignificant  symptoms  in  spite  of  actual  injury  of  the  lung.  The 
most  important  symptoms  indicating  injury  to  the  lung  are  haemoptysis,  the 
escape  of  air  and  blood  from  the  thoracic  wound,  pneumothorax,  and  emphy- 
sema of  the  externa]  wound.  The  latter  is  often  absent.  The  position  and 
direction  of  the  wound  are  also  important.  One  must  always  make  a  careful 
physical  examination  of  the  chest  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  but  during 
the  examination  all  undue  movement  of  the  patient  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
use  of  the  probe  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  diagnosis  is  not  permis- 
sible. The  macroscopic  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum,  in  which 
shreds  of  cloth  or  other  foreign  bodies  have  been  found,  may  be  of  great  value. 

The  prognosis  of  injuries  to  the  lungs  has  been  sufficiently  discussed 
above.  Riedinger  estimates  the  mortality  from  these  injuries  at  about  sixty 
per  cent.  The  statistics  which  we  now  possess  upon  this  subject,  however, 
show  very  varying  results  and  are,  generally  speaking,  of  little  value.  The 
prognosis  of  these  injuries  has  become  very  much  better  in  consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods  in  treating  wounds;  and  the  earlier  a 
wound  in  the  lung  is  treated  antiseptically,  the  more  confidently  may  a 
favourable  course  be  expected.  Death  follows  injury  to  the  lungs  either,  as 
has  been  said,  soon  after  the  reception  of  the  wound,  in  consequence  of  its 
severity,  particularly  from  haemorrhage,  or  later,  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  resulting  from  infection  of  the  wound  by  pyogenic 
micro-organisms. 

Treatment  of  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Thorax. — We  will  here  sum- 
marize the  treatment  of  the  wounds  of  the  pleura  and  lungs  that  have 
thus  far  been  spoken  of. 

Every  penetrating  wound  of  the  thorax,  like  any  other  wound, 
should  receive  antiseptic  treatment  in  accordance  with  the  generally 
accepted  rules  for  dealing  with  wounds,  such  as  we  have  described  them 
more  in  detail  in  our  treastise  upon  the  principles  of  surgery.  The 
earlier  a  penetrating  injury  to  the  thorax  receives  antiseptic  treatment 
the  I  tetter. 

The  first  thing  in  dealing  with  these  wounds,  as  with  all  others,  is 
to  arrest  the  haemorrhage,  which  arises  in  part  from  the  vessels  of  the 
thorax  (long  thoracic  artery,  intercostal  arteries,  internal  mammary  and 
subclavian  arteries)  and  in  part  from  the  lungs.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs  is,  generally  speaking,  either  moderate  or  so  extreme  that 
nothing  can  be  done.  We  are,  as  a  rule,  practically  powerless  in  deal- 
ing with  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  In  suitable  cases  the  effort 
should  be  made,  if  the  -haemorrhage  is  severe,  to  arrest  it  by  opening 
the  thorax  and  exposing  the  wound,  and  then,  if  it  is  accessible,  apply- 
ing a  catgut  ligature  or  taking  a  deep  suture. 

Regarding  the  treatment  proper  of  penetrating  thoracic  injuries,  we 
may  distinguish  two  principal  classes  of  cases :  (1)  Those  injuries  in 
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which  the  wound  has  closed  again,  and  (2)  those  in  which  there  remains 
an  open  communication  between  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  exter- 
nal air. 

In  cases  of  the  first  class,  in  which  the  wound  has  closed  again  and 
no  open  communication  exists  between  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  out- 
side air,  and  no  threatening  symptoms  of  hemothorax  or  hsemo-pneu- 
mothorax  are  present,  the  external  wound  in  the  chest  and  the  sur- 
rounding parts  should  be  disinfected  with  l-to-1,000  bichloride,  etc. 
The  wound  should  not  be  sutured  but  covered  with  iodoform  gauze 
and  with  a  thick  antiseptic,  protective  dressing  which  includes  the  chest, 
the  shoulders,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  patient  must, 
remain  in  bed  and  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  symptoms  on  the 
part  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  the  pulse,  and  the  temperature  should  be 
carefully  observed.  In  this  way  healing  may  ensue  without  reaction 
or  any  further  disturbance.  If  there  is  fever  or  dyspnoea,  or  if  the 
physical  examination  reveals  a  large  exudation  in  the  pleural  cavity,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  open  the  cavity  by  puncture  (thoracocentesis)  or 
by  incision  (thoracotomy),  which  is  best  combined  with  resection  of  one 
or  more  ribs.  In  such  cases  one  should  at  first  make  an  exploratory 
puncture  with  an  aspirating  needle  which  has  been  carefully  sterilized 
by  being  heated  red  hot  over  an  alcohol  lamp  and  afterward  put  in 
five-per-cent  carbolic  acid,  and  then  perform  thoracocentesis  or  thora- 
cotomy, according  to  what  the  condition  is  found  to  be.  In  case  of 
serous  effusions  in  the  pleural  cavity  and  in  hemothorax,  simple  aspi- 
ration (Principles  of  Surgery,  page  70)  should  be  performed,  while  in 
case  of  suppurative  effusions,  thoracotomy,  with  resection  of  one  or 
more  ribs  in  order  to  insure  proper  drainage,  is  to  be  preferred,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  sloughing  of  the  pleura.  For  the  technique  of  tho- 
racocentesis and  thoracotomy  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  126. 

If  we  have  to  do  with  a  penetrating  thoracic  wound  of  the  second 
class— that  is,  if  there  is  open  communication  between  the  thorax  and 
the  outer  air  resulting  in  a  pneumothorax  or  a  pneumo-hsemothorax,  or 
if  a  pyo-pneumothorax  is  already  present— the  pleural  cavity  should, 
after  enlargement  of  the  wound,  if  necessary,  and  resection  of  one  or 
more  ribs,  be  carefully  irrigated  and  disinfected  with  a  three-per  cent 
solution  of  boric  acid,  one-third-of-one-per-cent  solution  of  salicylic 
acid,  two-per-cent  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  one-fifth-of-one-per-cent, 
permanganate  of  potash,  or  sterilized  one-per-cent  solution  of  common 
salt,  then  drained  and  an  aseptic  dressing  applied.  The  drainage  should 
always  be  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  thorax,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to 
make  a  counter-opening  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  same  between 
the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  and  here  insert  a  short,  stout  drainage-tube 
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wliick  is  secured  by  means  of  a  safety  pin.  During  the  irrigation  of  the 
thorax,  of  which  I  make  use  only  in  exceptional  cases,  the  patient  should 
assume  different  positions.  He  is  to  sit  up,  turned  to  one  side,  or  lifted 
up  by  the  legs,  in  order  that  the  entire  thoracic  cavity  may  be  thor- 
oughly disinfected.  Solutions  of  bichloride  and  carbolic  acid  should 
not  be  used  in  irrigating  the  thorax,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  poi- 
soning, and  yet  I  have  used  without  injury  in  cases  of  septic  empyema 
solutions  of  l-to-5,000  to  10,000  bichloride.  One  must,  however,  be 
very  careful  to  see  that  the  solution  is  completely  removed  again  from 
the  thorax.  The  antiseptic  protective  dressing  must  here  also  in- 
clude the  shoulders  and  abdomen  and  thoroughly  shut  out  the  tho- 
racic wound  from  contact  with  the  air.  Later  on  the  dressings  are 
changed,  particularly  when  they  become  saturated  with  the  secretion 
or  if  the  temperature  rises  (see  the  After-treatment  of  Thoracotomy, 
page  707). 

The  remainder  of  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  pleura  and  lungs 
is  symptomatic.  For  haemoptysis  absolute  quiet  and  the  application  of 
ice  poultices  to  the  chest  are  to  be  recommended.  If  there  is  extensive 
emphysema  of  the  skin,  one  may,  if  necessary,  provide  an  outward 
escape  for  the  air  in  various  places  by  making,  under  antiseptic  pre- 
caution, small  punctures  with  a  needle  or  sharp-pointed  bistoury.  Mor- 
phine, either  hypodermically  or  internally,  can  not,  as  a  rule,  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Any  complicating  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  the  later 
course  are  treated  in  accordance  with  general  rules  (see  §  128,  page  712, 
Surgical  Treatment  of  Abscesses  of  the  Lungs). 

§  121.  Injuries  of  the  Pericardium  and  the  Heart  occur  by  far  the 
most  frequently  from  without.  They  are  comparatively  rare  from 
within,  and  both  are  usually  injured  simultaneously. 

Injury  to  the  pericardium  alone  is  most  commonly  the  result  of  per- 
forations of  its  lower  half  in  an  oblique  direction,  especially  in  the  case 
of  an  effusion  within  it.  H.  Fischer  has  collected  from  literature  fifty- 
one  cases  of  isolated  injury  to  the  pericardium  from  punctures,  incised 
wounds,  gunshot  wounds,  and  blunt  violence.  These  wounds,  when 
free  from  complications,  heal,  according  to  Kiedinger,  in  more  than 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  complications  are  chiefly  injuries  of 
the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  large  vessels  of  the  thorax,  and  especially  of 
the  coronary  arteries.  The  diagnosis  of  an  injury  of  the  pericardium 
is  certain  if  the  presence  of  blood  or  air  within  it  can  be  made  out 
—that  is,  in  case  of  haemopericardium  or  pneumopericardium.  If 
pneumothorax  and  hemothorax  are  present  from  simultaneous  injury 
to  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  the  injury  to  the  pericardium  may  be  easily 
overlooked. 
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It  no  exciters  of  inflammation  in  the  shape  of  pyogenic  micro-organ- 
isms have  made  their  way  through  the  wound  into  the  pericardium,  the 
reaction  may  be  very  slight.  There  is  a  mild  pericarditis  and  pleurisy, 
and  complete  healing  follows  without  special  disturbance,  there  being 
usually  an  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart.  If  microbes  enter 
the  pericardium,  the  result  maybe  suppurative  pericarditis  and  pleurisy 
with  a  fatal  termination.  If  death  ensues  soon  after  the  injury,  it  is 
usually  due  to  other  severe  injuries — e.  g.,  of  the  heart  or  the  large  ves- 
sels, the  immediate  cause  being  haemorrhage,  which  is  in  part  external 
and  in  part  internal,  into  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium.  In  case  of 
haemoperieardium — e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  injury  to  a  coronary  artery 
— death  ensues  from  paralysis  of  the  heart  if  the  blood  collected  in  the 
pericardium  reaches  such  an  amount  as,  by  pressure,  to  prevent  diastole 
of  the  heart. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  are  much  more  frequently  penetrating  than 
superficial — that  is,  they  involve  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cardiac  wall. 
Superficial  wounds  sometimes  occur,  to  be  sure,  and  nothing  is  known 
of  them  during  life.  According  to  H.  Fischer,  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-one  wounds  of  the  heart,  only  thirty-four  were  non-penetrating. 
Injuries  to  the  heart  occur  especially  from  punctured,  incised,  and  gun- 
shot wounds,  from  splintering  of  the  ribs  and  from  crushing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  blunt  force  with  rupture  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
Injuries  of  the  heart  occur,  as  a  rule,  from  without,  and  the  right  ven- 
tricle, which  lies  farther  forward,  is  most  frequently  involved.  Injuries 
of  the  heart  may  occur  from  within — e.  g.,  from  a  swallowed  needle 
which  gets  into  the  circulation  and  sticks  fast  in  the  heart.  Ruptures 
of  the  heart  usually  result  from  being  run  over,  from  being  crushed  by 
the  buffers  of  two  railroad  cars,  and  also  from  a  fall  from  a  height. 
By  the  action  of  extreme  violence  of  this  sort  the  heart  may  be  com- 
pletely detached  or  torn  away.  Rupture  of  the  heart  is  sometimes 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  fibrous  myocarditis  or  parenchymatous  de- 
generation of  the  cardiac  muscle.  In  the  latter  case,  rupture  of  the 
heart  may  occur  spontaneously  without  any  traumatism.  Injuries  of 
the  heart  have  been  observed,  in  connection  with  gunshot  wounds,  in 
which  the  pericardium  was  intact  inasmuch  as  the  spent  ball  had  driven 
the  elastic  pericardium  before  it  and  still  had  inflicted  a  wound  in  the 
heart.  Isolated  injuries  of  the  endocardium  and  the  valves,  especially 
the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  also  occur — e.  g.,  from  a  fall  or  from  a 
contusion  of  the  thorax,  while  there  is  no  apparent  injury  either  of  the 
heart  or  the  pericardium. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  have  in  exceptional  cases  been  known  to  heal 
when  one  would  have  supposed  it  impossible.    In  Riedinger's  work 
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upon  injuries  of  the  thorax  several  examples  of  such  cases  are  given. 
Hi  u- noli,  for  example,  observed  healing  after  a  punctured  wound  of 
the  heart.  The  man  in  question  died  nineteen  years  and  seven  months 
after  the  injury.  The  autopsy  showed  eccentric  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  with  thickening  and  adhesions  of  the  pericardium.  In  the  wall 
of  the  right  ventricle  was  found  a  cicatrix  three  centimetres  long,  like- 
wise in  the  septum  ventrieulorum  and  in  the  mitral  valve.  There  was 
open  communication  between  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  heart,  which 
had  caused  during  life  loud  systolic  murmurs  and  bruits.  Conner  (Cin- 
cinnati) observed  a  gunshot  wound  through  the  left  and  right  ventri- 
cles in  which  the  ball  made  its  exit  through  the  right  auricle.  The 
patient  lived  for  thirty-eight  months  after  the  injury.  Kiawkoff 
found  at  an  autopsy  a  puncture  in  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  that 
had  begun  to  heal.  The  wound  had  been  reopened  six  days  after 
the  injury  was  received  in  consequence  of  lifting  a  heavy  load,  and  the 
patient  fell  dead.  Death  may  occur  from  dilatation  of  the  cicatrix  and 
rupture  of  the  heart  due  to  a  temporary  increase  in  its  activity,  in  con- 
sequence of  external  influences,  even  after  healing  has  occurred  (Mar- 
tinotti).  It  has  been  proved,  according  to  Kiawkoff,  that  at  least  seven 
per  cent  of  the  wounds  of  the  heart  have  healed.  This  healing  is  ac- 
complished by  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  from  the- intermuscular  and 
subepicardial  connective  tissue  (Bonome). 

The  symptoms  of  a  wound  of  the  heart  seldom  come  under  clinical 
observation,  for  the  reason  that  death,  as  a  rule,  follow  s  immediately. 
The  condition  of  the  patient  may  be  at  first  very  good,  because  the 
wound  in  the  heart  is  closed  by  a  thrombus.  Then  death  from  haemor- 
rhage occurs  suddenly  when  the  shock  is  over,  the  patient  has  recov- 
ered from  his  fainting  condition,  and  the  heart's  action  has  become 
stronger.  The  symptoms  of  wounds  of  the  heart  are  essentially  those 
of  shock  and  internal  haemorrhage.  The  injured  person  sometimes 
falls  dead  at  once,  and  in  other  cases  he  faints  or  may  remain  fully 
conscious.  There  generally  exists  a  marked  feeling  of  anxiety,  the 
face  is  pale,  the  pulse  weak,  and  the  heart's  action  is  scarcely  felt  if  at 
all.  Percussion  and  auscultation  of  the  heart  yield  the  most  important 
results.  If  there  is  serious  internal  haemorrhage  one  finds  a  rapidly 
spreading  dulness  due  to  the  hsemopericardium,  while  in  pneumo- 
pericardium the  cardiac  dulness  is  absent.  By  auscultation  the  cardiac 
sounds  are  found  to  be  either  faintly  audible  or  altogether  inaudible. 
The  greatest  variety  of  sounds  has  been  described — e.  g.,  splashing 
sounds,  blowing  sounds,  or  a  metallic  tinkle.  In  the  later  course  symp- 
toms of  hsemopericardium,  especially  cyanosis  and  cardiac  weakness, 
become  prominent,  or  symptoms  of  inflammatory  reaction,  of  serous 
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or  suppurative  pericarditis.    One's  attention  is  sometimes  first  drawn 
by  the  latter  to  the  injury  of  the  heart  that  has  taken  place. 

Foreign  bodies  may  become  encapsulated  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
pericardium.  Small  balls  and  pins  have  been  accidentally  found  at 
the  autopsy  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  after  the  injury.  The  foreign 
bodies  lay  in  the  pericardium,  in  the  cardiac  muscle,  or  in  the  ventri- 
cles. H.  Fischer  has  collected  from  literature  forty-seven  cases  of 
foreign  bodies  in  the  pericardium  and  the  heart.  The  bodies  had 
entered  partly  from  without  and  partly  from  within,  especially  from 
the  oesophagus.  Only  in  rare  cases  did  death  immediately  follow  the 
injury. 

If  healing  takes  place  after  injury  to  the  heart,  there  remain,  as  a 
rule,  various  disturbances — e.  g.,  dilatation  of  the  heart,  weakness  of 
the  cardiac  muscle,  shortening  and  thickening  of  the  valves,  atherom- 
atous processes,  etc.  The  healing  of  an  injury  to  the  heart  is  com- 
paratively slow.  At  first  the  wound  is  occluded  by  fibrin,  and  then 
heals  gradually  by  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix,  like  the  wounds  in  other 
striated  muscles  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  280-300,  and  468). 
The  blood  in  the  pericardium  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  any  air  that 
lias  entered  likewise  disappears.  The  pericardium  and  the  heart  usu- 
al] v  become  adherent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  consequence  of  dry 
pericarditis. 

Death  follows  penetrating  wounds  of  the  heart  from  haemorrhage 
into  the  pericardium  or  the  pleural  cavity,  or  from  external  haemor- 
rhage. If  the  wound  in  the  pericardium  is  small,  the  blood  may  collect 
rapidly  in  the  latter,  and  by  its  pressure  cause  paralysis  of  the  heart. 
In  cases  of  rupture  of  the  heart,  death  usually  follows  immediately. 
As  is  shown  by  Knoll's  experiments,  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  can 
not  result  from  pneumopericardium — i.  e.,  inflation  of  the  pericardium 
with  air— as  it  does  from  haemopericardium,  because  during  the  diastole 
of  the  heart  the  air  is  pressed  into  the  tissues. 

The  prognosis  of  wounds  of  the  heart  is  unfavourable,  According  to 
Kiawkoff  and  H.  Fischer,  recovery  has  ensued  in  from  seven  to  ten  per 
cent  of  the  cases.  The  prognosis  of  rupture  of  the  heart  is  least  favour- 
able, as  death  usually  ensues  immediately,  or  in  exceptional  cases  after  a  few 
days.  The  prognosis  of  rupture  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  is  also  unfavour- 
able. According  to  Rose  and  Riedinger,  of  thirty-five  such  cases,  twenty-four 
proved  fatal.  Oblique  wounds  of  the  heart  seem  to  be  more  favourable,  as 
they  are  more  likely  to  heal  spontaneously.  The  same  is  true  of  wounds  of 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  because  here  the  muscle  is  thicker  than  that  of  the 
auricles,  for  example,  wounds  of  which  are  very  likely  to  be  fatal.  Injuries 
of  the  coronary  arteries  also  have  a  very  bad  prognosis  in  consequence  of  the 
resulting  hemorrhage. 
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Points  of  special  importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  injuries  of  the  heart  are 
the  location  of  the  wound  in  the  chest,  the  presence  of  haemopericardium 
or  pneumopericardium,  murmurs  from  the  valves  and  the  pericardium, 
dyspnoea  and  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  pulse  in  consequence  of 
compression  of  the  heart  from  haemopericardium,  and,  above  all,  intact 
lungs  and  no  lnemothorax.  An  injury  to  the  heart,  even  one  that  is  pene- 
trating, often  remains  unrecognised  during  life,  or  attention  is  first  called  to^ 
it  by  subsequent  suppurative  pericarditis. 

The  treatment  of  in  juries  of  the  pericardium  and  the  heart  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  symptomatic  ;  but  since  the  adoption  of  antiseptic 
methods  in  surgery,  a  more  active  treatment  is  properly  made  use  of. 
Here  also  probing  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  If  the  internal 
mammary  or  the  intercostal  arteries  are  injured,  haemorrhage  from 
these  is  arrested  by  ligation  (see  pages  672,  673).  We  are  powerless 
against  severe  haemorrhage  from  the  heart.  Unfortunately,  cardiac 
wounds  can  not  be  closed  by  suture.  Any  foreign  bodies  that  may  be 
present  are,  if  possible,  removed.  The  external  wound,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, that  of  the  pericardium  also,  is  disinfected  according  to  general 
rules,  drained  if  necessary,  and  covered  with  an  antiseptic  protective 
dressing.  This  is  changed  upon  the  appearance  of  fever,  dyspnoea,  or 
pain.  Absolute  quiet  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  patient, 
and  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with. 
The  diet  should  be  light  and  not  exciting.  Wine  or  whisky  must  be 
strictly  forbidden.  In  case  of  collapse,  stimulants,  particularly  camph<  »r 
and  ether,  injected  by  pod  ermieally,  are  indicated.  Venesection  was 
formerly  recommended  very  generally  for  cardiac  wounds  in  order  to 
diminish  the  action  of  the  heart  and  to  restrict  the  haemorrhage.  Rie- 
dinger  also  is  of  the  opinion  that  bloodletting  ought  not  to  be  aban- 
doned entirely  in  these  cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  haemorrhage  from 
the  wound  in  the  heart  has  been  very  much  diminished  or  wholly  ar- 
rested by  venesection. 

When  blood  has  collected  in  the  pericardium  (haemopericardium), 
causing  cyanosis  or  cardiac  weakness,  puncture  or  incision  of  the  peri- 
cardium is  to  be  recommended,  likewise  when  there  is  marked  serous 
or  suppurative  effusion  in  the  same.  In  such  cases  a  trial  puncture 
with  an  aspirating  needle  should  first 'be  made,  and  if  this  reveals  the 
presence  of  pus  the  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  area 
of  heart  dulness,  usually  in  the  fourth  intercostal  space.  After  the 
incision  of  the  pericardium  in  case  of  suppurative  pericarditis,  the  same 
should  be  drained.  If  the  trial  puncture  reveals  blood  or  serum— that 
is,  haemopericardium  or  serous  effusion— the  contents  of  the  pericar- 
dium should  be  evacuated  by  puncture.  This  has  been  especially  recom- 
mended by  Rose  in  case  of  haemopericardium  with  compression  of  the 
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heart.  But  in  very  large  effusions  of  blood,  incision  might  often  prove 
more  effectivp  than  puncture. 

For  the  technique  of  puncture  and  incision  of  the  pericardium  the 
reader  is  referred  to  §  127,  page  710. 

§  122.  Injuries  of  the  Large  Blood- Vessels  in  the  Thorax.— Injury  to 
the  large  blood-vessels  in  the  thorax  is  most  commonly  caused  by  punc- 
tured and  gunshot  wounds,  and,  moreover,  from  within  the  oesophagus 
by  foreign  bodies  that  have  been  swallowed— e.  g.,  sharp,  pointed  pieces 
of  bone,  fish  bones,  and  needles.  Spontaneous  rupture  of  the  aorta, 
consequent  upon  a  degenerated  condition  of  its  wall,  has  also  been  ob- 
served. The  large  vessels  have  sometimes  been  eroded  in  consequence 
of  suppuration. 

Wounds  of  the  aorta,  the  superior  vena  cava,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  almost  always  cause  immediate  death,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  haemorrhage.  The  fatal  result  is  delayed  only  in  case  of 
insignificant  injuries,  such  as  small  punctures  or  grazing  gunshot 
wounds,  with  eschar  formation.  It  is  claimed  that  in  rare  cases  small 
punctures  of  the  aorta  have  been  seen  to  heal.  Haemorrhage  is  some- 
times arrested  by  the  formation  of  a  so-called  traumatic  aneurism. 
Temporary  improvement  follows  until  death  ensues  from  rupture  of 
the  aneurism,  which  has  gone  on  increasing  in  size.  Injuries  in  which 
the  large  vessels  of  the  thorax  are  not  completely  opened  are  the  most 
favourable,  the  possibility  of  healing  taking  place  being  then  greater. 
If,  in  consequence  of  pathological  processes,  or  as  the  result  of  a  trau- 
matism, onlv  the  intima  and  media  are  ruptured,  which  occurs  most 
frequently  on  the  aorta,  a  so-called  dissecting  aneurism  is  formed — 
that  is,  the  blood  burrows  a  way  for  itself  between  the  adventitia  and 
the  media.  The  adventitia  is  then  sometimes  separated  from  the 
media  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  aorta,  it  may  be,  and  on  all 
the  large  vessels  to  the  point  where  the  latter  enter  organs  or  are  in- 
closed on  all  sides  by  unyielding  tissue.  Smaller  rents  in  the  intima 
and  media  may  heal -completely. 

Treatment  of  the  injuries  and  wounds  of  the  large  blood-vessels  of 
the  thorax,  the  aorta,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  superior  vena  cava 
is  not  possible.  For  the  ligation  of  the  innominate  artery,  see  Surgery 
of  the  Neck,  page  518  ;  for  the  ligation  of  the  aorta,  see  §  L57,  Surgery 
of  the  Abdomen.  W.  Heineke  has  ligated  the  innominate  vein  success- 
fully. Suture  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  as  well  as  packing  the  wound 
with  sterilized  iodoform  gauze,  might  be  undertaken  in  suitable  cases 
of  injury  of  the  large  thoracic  vessels. 

§  123.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Thoracic  Duct— The  thoracic  duct 
arises  on  a  level  with  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebras,  to  the  left  of  the 
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aorta,  and  between  the  vertebral  portions  of  the  diaphragm,  from  the  union 
of  the  two  lumbar  lymphatic  trunks  and  a  middle  intestinal  lymphatic  trunk 
which  usually  empties  into  the  left  lumbar  lymphatic  trunk.  The  lymphat- 
ics of  the  intestine,  the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  and  a  portion  of  the  liver  empty 
into  the  intestinal  lymphatic  trunk.  The  right  and  left  lumbar  lymphatic 
trunks  are  formed  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  abdominal 
wall,  the  pelvis,  and  the  laterally  situated  abdominal  viscera. 

In  the  thoracic  cavity  the  duct  lies  at  first  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena 
azygos  major  ;  from  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  on  it  passes  more  to  the  left,  and 
in  front  of  about  the  third  dorsal  vertebra  it  goes  behind  the  end  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  farther  on  behind  the  left  subclavian  artery,  and  then  passes 
between  the  left  carotid  and  the  left  subclavian  arteries  inadownward  curve 
to  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  angle  made  by  the  union  of  the  left  subcla- 
vian vein  and  the  left  internal  jugular  vein,  or  into  one  of  these  veins  or  into 
the  innominate  vein.  Shortly  before  its  termination  it  receives  the  lymph 
vessels  of  the  left  upper  extremity  and  of  the  left  half  of  the  head.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  thoracic  duct  is  given  as  from  two  and  four  tenths  to  three 
and  six  tenths  millimetres.  Many  variations  occur  in  its  course.  The  trunk 
often  divides  repeatedly,  and  it  frequently  consists  of  a  convolution  of  larger 
and  smaller  lymph  vessels.  According  to  Teichmann,  it  is  the  rule  that  the 
thoracic  duct  is  made  up  in  the  thorax  of  two  trunks  which  lie  each  to  one 
side  of  the  aorta  and  have  the  same  course  as  the  vena  azygos  major  and 
minor. 

The  right  common  lymphat  ic;  trunk  is,  according  to  Henle,  a  vessel  scarce- 
ly fifteen  millimetres  long  and  about  two  and  four  tenths  millimetres  in  diam- 
eter, which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  jugular,  a  subclavian,  and  a  broncho- 
mediastinal trunk  and  carries  the  lymph  of  the  right  upper  extremity,  the 
right  half  of  the  head,  the  right,  half  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  heart,  the  dia 
phragm,  the  anterior  thoracic  wall,  and  a  part  of  the  right  lung  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  right  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins.  The 
d  unk  is  often  wanting,  according  to  Henle,  as  the  branches  which  should 
form  it  empty  singly  into  the  veins. 

Injuries  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  usually  of  little  surgical  signifi- 
cance. They  are  generally  combined  with  other  and  severe  injuries  of 
the  thoracic  viscera,  so  that,  in  comparison  with  the  latter,  they  are  of 
minor  importance.  In  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct  a 
chylous  hydrothorax  results.  Injuries  of  the  thoracic  duct  usually 
cause  no  serious  disturbances  in  man,  aside  from  the  temporary  chylous 
hydrothorax,  which  is  usually  slight.  In  animals  also  ligation  of  the 
duct  occasions  no  appreciable  functional  disturbances,  in  consequence 
of  the  collateral  circulation,  but  death  may  ensue,  according  to  Boege- 
holdj  in  consequence  of  its  rapture  in  animals,  from  inanition,  and  from 
compression  of  the  lungs  and  heart  by  the  great  accumulation  of  lymph 
in  the  thorax.  Slight  injuries  of  the  thoracic  duct  heal  spontaneously 
by  closure  of  the  wound,  since  the  pressure  in  the  duct  is  negative.  A 
collateral  circulation  is  easily  established  after  the  obliteration  of  the 
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thoracic  duct  in  man,  since,  as  we  saw  above,  there  is  usually  more  than 
one  main  trunk. 

Treatment  of  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct  only  comes  into  consid- 
eration when  there  is  a  large  collection  of  lymph  and  chyle  in  the 
thorax,  and  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart  ap- 
pear.   In  such  cases  aspiration  of  the  thorax  is  indicated. 

The  diseases  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  probably  always  of  a  secondary 
nature,  and  are  then  most  commonly  conditioned  upon  tubercular  pro- 
cesses or  upon  malignant  tumours,  whose  germs  are  transported  through 
the  lymph  passages  into  the  thoracic  duct,  where,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, they  may  logde  and  develop  in  the  wall  or  in  a  valve.  The 
formation  of  concretions  in  the  duct  has  also  been  observed  in  conse- 
quence of  inspissation  and  calcification  of  the  lymph. 

§  124.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Diaphragm.— Anatomical  Remarks  — 
With  reference  to  injuries  and  inflammatory  perforations  of  the  diaphragm 
— e.  g.,  from  an  empyema,  from  a  faecal  abscess  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  from 
an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and 


intestines,  etc. — it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  there 
are  places  of  some  size  in  the 
diaphragm,  lying  between  the 
muscular  portions,  which  are 
very  thin  and  consist  only 
of  pleura  and  peritonaeum. 
These  thin,  transparent,  inter- 
muscular spaces  have  as  yet 
received  little  or  no  attention 
from  a  clinical  standpoint. 
In  my  work  upon  the  com- 
munications of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal  with  the 
thoracic  cavity  and  upon  sub- 
phrenic faecal  abscesses  (see 


Langenbeck's  Archivfur  klin-  343._  Muscular  cleft  (CI)  between  the  origin  of  the 

ische  Chirurgie,  Band  xxvii,       diaphragm  from  the  spine  (&)  and  from  the  ribs  (7.')- 
Heft  1)  I  have  described  these 

muscular  interspaces  of  the  diaphragm  more  in  detail,  and  have  shown  that 
they  are  of  considerable  importance  in  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  same. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  interval  of  some  size  between  the  origin  of 
the  diaphragm  on  the  spine  and  the  ribs.  As  I  was  able  to  determine  from 
a  large  number  of  specimens,  the  size  and  form  of  these  interspaces  are  very 
variable  (see  Figs.  343,  344,  345).  The  space  often  has  the  form  represented 
in  Figs.  343  and  344,  or  there  may  be  two  large  spaces  as  in  Fig.  345.  There 
are  also  not  infrequently  on  the  right  or  the  left,  or  even  on  both  sides,  three 
large  spaces  separated  by  muscular  bundles,  which  consist  of  peritonaeum  and 
nleura  with  but  little  connective  tissue.    I  also  frequently  found  that  tho 
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Fir,.  344. — Muscular  cleft  (CI)  between  the  origin  of  the  dia- 
phragm from  the  spine  (S)  and  from  the  ribs  (R). 


entiiv  lower  part  of  the  diaphragm  was  strikingly  thin,  while  its  muscular 
character  only  became  prominent  higher  up. 

This  muscular  interspace  between  the  costal  and  spinal  origins  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  more  or  less  covered  by  the  kidney  and  the  liver  or  by  the  con- 
nective tissue  that  envel- 
ops the  kidney.  The  space 
is  of  especial  importance 
in  connection  with  the 
origin  of  rents  and  hernia? 
of  the  diaphragm  and  with 
the  breaking  through  of 
pus  from  the  thoracic  cav- 
ity into  t  he  abdominal  cav- 
ity, or,  conversely,  of  ab- 
scessesof  the  kidneys,  liver 
or  spleen,  subphrenic  fiecal 
abscesses,  etc.,  into  the  tho- 
racic cavity.  As  Cursch- 
mann  also  has  stated,  em- 
pyemata  make  their  way 
directly  through  this  space, 
and  may  then  spread  far- 
ther between  the  perito- 
naeum and  dorsal  muscles  and  come  to  the  surface  on  the  back. 

Between  the  costal  and  sternal  portions  of  the  diaphragm  there  is  also  a 
gap,  triangular  in  form,  with  its  apex  directed  upward,  which  is  likewise  of 
importance  from  a  clinical  standpoint.  This  also  varies  in  size  on  the  two 
sides.  The  gap  lies  between  the 
muscular  bundles  which  arise 
from  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  ribs  and  from  the 
sternum  or  its  ensiform  process. 
This  space  is  covered  on  the 
right  side  by  the  pleura,  but  not 
upon  the  left  side,  so  that  para- 
centesis of  the  pericardium  can 
be  performed  here  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs  close  to  the 
border  of  the  sternum  without 
injury  to  the  pleura.  The  mus- 
cular fibres  arising  from  the 
ensiform  process  are  sometimes 
wanting,  and  in  this  case  the 
gaps  upon  the  two  sides  unite 
so  that  there  is  one  large  space, 

through  which  a  diaphragmatic  hernia  may  gain  entrance  to  the  anterior 
mediastinum  (Cruveilhier,  Luschka,  Fothergill,  Goblet). 

Of  the  remaining  openings  of  the  diaphragm  (oesophageal,  aortic,  for  the 
vena  cava,  for  the  splanchnic  nerves,  for  the  vena  azygos  minor,  and  for  the 


CI 

Fig.  345.— Two  muscular  clefts  (CI)  between  the 
costal  and  vertebral  origins  of  the  diaphragm. 
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sympathetic  nerve),  the  oesophageal  is  the  most  important,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  diaphragmatic  hernise.  All  the  openings  in  the 
diaphragm  that  have  been  mentioned  are  sometimes  abnormally  large 
(Henle). 

Aside  from  the  spaces  or  gaps  that  have  been  alluded  to,  it  happens  occa- 
sionally that  the  muscular  portion  of  the  diaphragm  is  extremely  thin. 
Marsh  reported  a  case  in  which  the  left  half  of  the  diaphragm  was  almost 
void  of  muscular  fibres,  and  this  thin,  lax  half  of  the  diaphragm  was  arched 
upward  as  far  as  the  third  intercostal  space,  so  that  the  stomach  lay  in  the 
thorax.  The  right  half  of  the  diaphragm  was  normal.  The  power  of  resist- 
ance of  the  diaphragm  may  also  be  greatly  lessened  by  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  same. 

Injuries  of  the  diaphragm  are  not  uncommon.  They  are  either  sub- 
cutaneous (e.  g.,  in  consequence'  of  a  fall,  a  blow,  or  crushing  of  the 
thorax  and  the  abdomen)  or  open  wounds  (e.  g.,  from  punctures  or 
gunshot  in  juries).  Subcutaneous  ruptures  of  the  diaphragm  occur  most 
frequently  from  a  fall  or  from  being  run  over,  less  often  in  conse- 
quence of  severe  straining  of  the  muscles  in  parturition  or  in  vomiting, 
especially  when  the  stomach  is  full.  Ruptures  of  the  diaphragm  have 
also  been  caused  by  the  unskilful  introduction  of  oesophageal  bougies. 
We  have  already  mentioned,  moreover,  that  the  diaphragm  may  be 
wounded  by  fragments  of  bone  in  fracture  of  the  ribs. 

Through  rents  in  the  diaphragm,  either  the  abdominal  organs,  espe- 
cially portions  of  the  stomach,  the  intestine,  the  spleen,  and  the  liver, 
may  enter  the  thorax,  or,  less  frequently,  the  lungs  may  drop  down  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  We  shall  return  to  these  diaphragmatic  hernise 
arising  in  this  way  under  the  subject  of  hernise  (§  194).  The  displace- 
ment of  the  above-named  abdominal  organs  is  often  remarkably  well 
borne  by  patients,  so  that  they  live  for  years  with  more  or  less  discom- 
fort (colic,  dyspnoea),  and  then  at  the  autopsy  a  large  diaphragmatic 
hernia  is  found.  Death  sometimes  follows  sooner  or  later  from  stran- 
gulation, particularly  of  the  intestine,  with  the  escape  of  its  contents 
into  the  thoracic  cavity.  As  time  goes  on,  more  and  more  loops  of  in- 
testine and  other  abdominal  organs  may  enter  the  thorax  through  the 
rent  in  the  diaphragm.  Most  of  the  so-called  diaphragmatic  hernise 
are  really  caused  by  ruptures  of  the  diaphragm.  Correctly  speaking, 
they  are  not  hernise,  but  rather  traumatic  prolapses.  Most  of  them 
have  therefore  no  hernial  sac.  In  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  out  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  cases  there  was,  according  to  Larcher,  no 
hernial  sac. 

Severe  injuries  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  frequently 
accompany  those  of  the  diaphragm,  occasioning  immediate  or  speedy 
death. 
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The  symptoms  of  an  in  jury  of  the  diaphragm  are  very  variable  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  injury  itself  or  of  the  associated  injuries. 
If  the  latter  are  absent,  recovery  has  not  infrequently  been  observed 
without  serious  functional  disturbances.  The  principal  symptoms  of  a 
larger  or  smaller  rent  in  the  diaphragm  are  pain  in  that  region,  es])e- 
cially  during  deep  respiration  and  coughing.  Diaphragmatic  respira- 
tion is  restricted  as  far  as  possible  by  the  patient.  Dyspnoea  is  most 
likely  to  be  present  when  abdominal  organs  are  displaced  and  enter  the 
thorax,  and  the  lungs  and  heart  are  compressed  thereby.  In  such  cases 
corresponding  disturbances  of  the  digestive  organs  also,  with  pain,  colic, 
etc.,  become  more  and  more  marked.  "When  there  is  displacement  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  physical  signs 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  pneumothorax — viz.,  a  tympanitic  percus- 
sion note  and  splashing  sounds  on  auscultation,  particularly  if  the  pa- 
tient is  given  some  fluid  to  swallow.  Upon  distending  the  stomach  by 
the  injection  of  air,  for  example,  or  by  means  of  an  effervescing  pow- 
der, the  area  of  tympanitic  percussion  increases  correspondingly. 

In  case  of  open  wounds  of  the  diaphragm,  the  course  depends 
chiefly  upon  whether  or  not  suppuration  in  the  form  of  suppurative 
peritonitis  or  empyema  occurs.  The  symptoms  really  depend  here 
upon  the  associated  in  juries  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  organs  which 
almost  always  occur  in  connection,  for  example,  with  punctured  and 
gunshot  wounds. 

The  prognosis  of  injuries  of  the  diaphragm  depends  chiefly  upon  the  asso- 
ciated injuries,  but  it  is  always  dubious  even  in  injury  of  the  diaphragm 
alone,  as  more  and  more  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  may  enter  the  thoracic 
cavity  through  a  rupture  in  the  diaphragm,  and  the  patient  die  in  conse- 
quence  of  their  strangulation  and  perforation  with  diffuse  septic  peritonitis 
and  empyema.  Immediate  death  from  shock  has  also  been  seen  to  follow 
the  injury  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  63).  Deatli  ensues  most  frequently 
from  the  associated  injuries,  from  internal  haemorrhage  or  from  subsequent 
general  peritonitis,  caused,  for  example,  hy  perforation  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines.  If  the  patient  survives  the  injury,  the  hole  in  the  diaphragm,  in 
consequence  of  the  elastic  retraction  of  the  latter,  remains  patent,  and  fre- 
quently even  increases  in  size  the  more  the  abdominal  organs  are  displaced 
into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  isolated  injury  of  the  diaphragm  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible, especially  when  no  displacement  of  the  abdominal  organs  into  the  tho- 
racic cavity  has  occurred.  If  the  latter  exists,  however,  the  physical  signs 
are  sufficiently  characteristic. 

at  ion,  one  should  always  think  of  the 

possibility  of  a  diaphragmatic  hernia. 

In  case  there  are  no  complicating  injuries  to  other  organs,  the  treat- 
ment of  those  of  the  diaphragm  is  at  first  essentially  symptomatic. 
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Suture  of  the  rent  In  the  case  of  fresli  wounds  is  indicated  only  in  ex- 
ceptional  cases,  but,  as  many  instances  show,  it  is  perfectly  feasible. 
More  active  measures  in  dealing  with  injuries  of  the  diaphragm  have 
been  recently  recommended,  and,  in  my  opinion,  properly  so  (Dela- 
house,  Riedinger,  Horoch,  PrzewosH,  Sawicki,  Postempski).  In  suit- 
able cases  the  hole  in  the  diaphragm  may  be  closed  by  suture  prefer- 
ably from  within  the  thoracic  cavity  after  reposition  of  any  prolapsed 
abdominal  organs.  Postempski,  Manara,  Ricolfi,  and  De  Nicola  have 
reported  successful  cases  of  this  sort.  Generally  speaking,  one  resects 
the  rib  just  below  the  wound,  and  through  this  opening  sutures  the 
hole  in  the  diaphragm.  The  best  method  both  for  fresh  or  old  rup- 
tures is  to  make  a  sufficiently  large  opening  into  the  thoracic  cavity  by 
forming  a  flap  of  soft  parts  and  bone,  which  may  be  done,  for  example, 
by  uniting  two  vertical  lateral  incisions  by  a  transverse  incision  either 
above  or  below,  so  that,  after  a  lateral  division  of  the  ribs,  the  flap 
may  be  reflected  either  upward  or  downward  at  the  proper  intercostal 
space.  Rydygier  recommends  the  following  method  :  A  horizontal 
incision  about  twelve  centimetres  long  is  made  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
intercostal  space,  beginning  at  the  costal  cartilages.  From  the  posterior 
end  a  vertical  incision  is  made  downward  across  three  or  four  inter- 
costal spaces.  The  triangular  flap  of  skin,  muscle,  and  bone,  which  is 
thus  formed  after  division  of  the  ribs,  is  turned  downward  and  toward 
the  median  lines.  After  the  wound  in  the  diaphragm  has  been  made 
sufficiently  accessible  in  this  way,  it  is  closed  by  suture.  Cicatrized 
ruptures  are  of  course  freshened  beforehand.  Larger  defects  could  be 
closed  by  pedunculated  flaps  of  skin,  the  tension  of  the  diaphragm 
being  relieved  perhaps,  if  necessary,  by  sawing  through  the  proper 
ribs.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  would  one  be  able  to  make  a  fresh  or 
old  rupture  in  the  diaphragm  accessible  from  within  the  abdominal 
cavity.  In  case  of  strangulated  diaphragmatic  hernia?,  one  has  some- 
times, after  performing  laparotomy,  failed  to  find  either  the  strangu- 
lated intestine  or  the  hernial  ring.  In  one  case  of  strangulated  hernia 
of  the  diaphragm  reported  by  Naumann  the  reduction  of  the  hernial 
contents  could  not  be  accomplished  after  laparotomy,  in  spite  of  widen- 
ing the  hernial  ring,  owing  to  the  negative  pressure  in  the  pleural 
cavity.  Neumann  therefore  recommends  opening  the  pleural  cavity 
in  addition  to  performing  laparotomy  in  order  to  do  away  with  this 
negative  pressure.  It  is  simpler  to  reduce  diaphragmatic  herniae  from 
within  the  thoracic  cavity,  as  has  been  successfully  done  by  Postempski, 
for  instance.  In  suitable  cases  of  strangulated  diaphragmatic  hernia 
reduction  has  been  attempted,  after  Nussbaum,  by  introducing  the 
hand  into  the  rectum,  a  method  which  seems  to  me,  however,  scarcely 
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to  be  recommended.  In  case  of  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines and  stomach  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  thoracotomy  should  be  per- 
formed at  once. 

Among  the  malformations  of  the  diaphragm,  its  absence,  which 
occurs  very  rarely,  may  be  mentioned.  Children  in  whom  the  dia- 
phragm is  more  or  less  completely  wanting  usually  die  soon  after 
birth,  though  they  occasionally  live  several  years.  Riedinger  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  boy,  in  whom  the  diaphragm  was  completely  want- 
ing, who  lived  to  be  seven  years  old.  Only  a  portion  of  the  abdominal 
organs  lay  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  In  other  cases  in  which  the  dia- 
phragm was  wanting,  all  the  abdominal  organs  have  been  found  dis- 
placed into  the  thorax.  Congenital  defects  and  gaps  in  the  diaphragm, 
with  or  without  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  contents  into  the  thorax, 
occur  principally  on  the  left  side,  being,  according  to  some  authors, 
six  times  as  frequent  on  the  left  as  on  the  right  where  the  liver  acts  as 
a  protection.  With  reference  to  congenital  diaphragmatic  hernise,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  of  hernise  (see  §  194). 

Of  inflammatory  processes  of  the  diaphragm,  its  inflammatory 
perforations  are  especially  important.  They  arise  from  suppurative 
processes  within  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  which  break 
through  the  diaphragm  from  one  cavity  to  the  other.  These  perfo- 
rations of  the  diaphragm  may  result  from  diseases  of  the  digestive 
tract — e.  g.,  from  perforations  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  with  the 
formation  of  circumscribed  abscesses  (subdiaphragmatic  faecal  ab- 
scesses), from  abscesses  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  spleen,  from 
echinococcus  cysts  of  the  liver,  etc.  These  suppurative  processes  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  perforate  by  preference  the  thin  intermuscular 
spaces  which  were  described  above  (pages  689-691).  1  have  collected 
from  literature  forty-eight  cases  of  communication  between  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal  and  the  throracic  cavity.  Twenty-two  involved  the 
intestine  (fourteen  the  large  intestine  and  eight  the  small  intestine) 
and  twenty-six  the  stomach.  Perforation  of  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  which  led  to  subphrenic  abscesses,  was  the  principal  cause. 
I  cured  by  thoracotomy  one  case  of  thoracico-intestinal  fistula  which 
probably  had  arisen  from  perforation  of  a  subphrenic  faecal  abscess 
into  the  thoracic  cavity  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  duodenum. 
In  the  thoracic  cavity  there  was  a  large  amount  of  food,  especially 
plum  skins.  The  perforation  opening  in  the  diaphragm  and  in  the  in- 
testine gradually  closed,  and,  as  was  said,  the  patient  fully  recovered 
(see  von  Langenbeck's  Archiv,  Bd.  xxvii).  Perforation  of  subphrenic 
abscesses  into  the  pericardium  through  the  intermuscular  space  men- 
tioned above  (page  690)  has  also  been  observed — e.  g.,  following  ulcers 
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of  the  stomacli  or  abscesses  of  the  spleen.  Subphrenic  abscesses 
resulting  from  perforations  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  have  been 
described  in  detail,  especially  by  Leyden.  They  usually  lead,  as  they 
contain  air,  to  a  subphrenic  pyo-pneumothorax.  It  making  the  diag- 
nosis it  is  of  importance  that  the  thoracic  cavity  is  at  the  beginning 
intact,  that  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  indigestion,  disease  of  the  stomach, 
intestines,  liver,  kidneys,  or  spleen,  exist  at  the  outset,  and  that  then, 
more  or  less  suddenly,  the  symptoms  of  an  empyema  or  pyo-pneumo- 
thorax make  their  appearance. 

In  other  cases  the  course  is  reversed.  A  primary  suppuration  in 
the  thorax— such  as  empyema,  abscess  of  the  lung,  suppurative  medi- 
astinitis  or  pericarditis— breaks  through  the  diaphragm  externally  or 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  here  produces  localized  or  general  peri- 
tonitis, or  spreads  between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
and  sometimes  perforates  the  latter  (Curschmann).  Subphrenic  ab- 
scesses may  also  follow  pneumonia  and  endocarditis,  with  or  without 
the  intervention  of  an  empyema.  Helferich  observed  a  subphrenic 
abscess  following  paronychia. 

I  recently  operated  upon  two  cases  of  subphrenic  pyo-pneumothorax 
which  had  arisen  from  perforation  of  a  tubercular  abscess  of  the  lung 
through  the  diaphragm.  The  abdominal  cavity  was  completely  shut 
off  in  both  cases  by  inflammatory  adhesions,  so  that  there  was  no  gen- 
eral peritonitis.  Both  patients  recovered.  The  fistula  of  the  lung 
which  existed  at  first  closed.  One  of  the  patients  is  still  alive,  and  the 
other  died  several  months  later  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  In 
some  cases  an  empyema  ruptures  into  the  intestine,  so  that  a  large 
amount  of  pus  is  discharged  per  rectum. 

In  all  cases  of  perforation  of  the  diaphragm,  in  consequence  of  sup- 
purative inflammations  within  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavity,  the 
treatment  consists  chiefly  in  evacuation  and  drainage  of  the  pus  col- 
lection in  the  thoracic  cavity,  or  beneath  the  diaphragm.  In  case  of 
empyema  or  pyo-pneumothorax,  thoracotomy,  with  resection  of  one  or 
more  ribs,  and  drainage  should  be  performed.  Suppurative  pericar- 
ditis should  likewise  be  treated  by  incision  and  drainage  (see  the  tech- 
nique of  these  operations,  §  126,  page  701,  and  §  127,  page  710).  The 
same  is  true  of  subphrenic  abscesses. 

§  125.  Inflammatory  Processes  in  the  Soft  Parts  and  Bone  (Ribs  and 
Sternum)  of  the  Chest  Wall. — Of  the  inflammatory  processes  in  the 
external  soft  parts  of  the  thorax,  furuncles  and  carbuncles  may  be 
mentioned  first,  which  are  especially  common  on  the  back  and  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  Their  course  and  treatment  have  been  already  suf- 
ficiently described  (page  20),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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Acute  phlegmonous  inflammations  on  the  chest  are  not  very  com- 
mon.  The  diffuse  suppurative  processes  are  especially  to  be  mentioned, 
which  occur  in  the  supraclavicular  and  infraclavicular  fossae,  and  pos- 
teriorly over  the  scapula  in  connection  with  suppurative  inflammations 
of  the  lower  jaw,  alveolar  abscess,  parotitis,  angina  Ludovica,  etc.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  neck  and  the  lymphatic  glands  situated  above  and 
below  the  clavicle  are  instrumental  in  the  production  of  these  inflam- 
mations and  suppurations,  which  not  infrequently  spread  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  beneath  the  broad  muscles  of  the  front  and  back  of  the 
thorax,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  axilla.    The  suppurative  processes 
also  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  pectoralis 
major  originate,  no  doubt,  in  a  similar  way  from  primary  disease  of 
the  head  and  neck  or  of  the  nipple.    It  is  only  rarely  the  case  that 
these  acute  suppurative  inflammations  are  located  in  the  mucous  bursa 
lying  beneath  the  pectoralis  major.    In  consequence  of  subacute  and 
chronic  inflammations  of  this  bursa,  characteristic  friction  sounds  are 
sometimes  heard — e.  g.,  when  the  arm  is  moved — much  the  same  as  in 
chronic  inflammations  of  other  bursae. 

Suppurative  processes  beneath  the  scapula  deserve  especial  atten- 
tion, as  they  may  be  difficult  to  diagnose.  Death  has  occurred  from 
pyaemia  and  sepsis  because  the  pus  focus  beneath  the  scapula  was  not 
recognised.  It  is  best  in  such  cases  to  make  a  trial  puncture  with  a 
long,  fine  trocar,  and,  if  pus  is  found,  to  lay  open  the  abscess  by  a 
sufficiently  free  incision. 

Acute  phlegmonous  inflammations  of  the  outer  soft  parts  of  the 
thorax  seldom — scarcely  ever,  in  fact — rupture  internally,  but  much 
more  frequently  externally,  partly  because  the  intrathoracic  fascia  and 
the  pleura  are  thickened  by  new  inflammatory  layers,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  pus  can  spread  with  greater  ease  beneath  and  above  the  broad 
muscles  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  chest. 

(  hronic  abscesses  of  the  external  soft  parts  of  the  chest  arise  chiefly 
from  tubercular  processes  on  the  ribs  and  on  the  sternum,  or  from 
tubercular  empyemata  and  abscesses  of  the  lungs  that  have  broken 
through  externally.  All  these  chronic  tubercular  abscesses  are  called 
cold  abscesses,  and  sometimes  reach  a  considerable  size  (see  also  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  §  83,  page  417).  The  best  way  is  to  open  up  these 
cold  tubercular  abscesses  thoroughly  under  antiseptic  precautions  and 
scrape  them  out  energetically  with  a  sharp  spoon.  A  tubercular  bone 
focus  on  the  sternum,  the  ribs,  or  the  scapula  is  then  almost  always 
found  as  the  cause,  or  a  narrow  fistula  leads  inward,  and  we  have  then 
to  do  with  a  tubercular  empyema  or  a  lung  abscess. 

Abscesses  of  the  chest  wall  may  also  be  due  to  actinomycosis,  most 
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commonly  from  the  spreading  of  an  actinomycotic  focus  of  the  lung 
that  has  become  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura.  In  actinomycosis  the 
pus  contains  the  characteristic  yellow  granules,  and  the  inciter  of  the 
disease,  the  actinomyces  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  86,  page  442 1. 
Rotter  observed  a  patient  with  numerous  abscesses  on  the  left  half  of 
the  chest  who,  after  an  illness  of  about  six  months,  died  of  marasmus. 
In  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung  the  primary  actinomycotic  focus  was 
found  which  had  been  broken  through  the  very  much  thickened  and 
adherent  pleura.  I  saw  several  years  ago  a  very  similar  case  in  a 
teacher  who  had  probably  contracted  the  disease  while  staying  in  the 
country  at  the  farm  of  a  peasant  where  there  was  a  cow  which  had 
actinomycosis. 

Acute  and  Chronic  Peripleuritis.— Acute  or  chronic  peripleuritic  abscesses 
are  situated  between  the  costal  pleura  and  the  other  soft  parts  of  the  chest 
wall.  They  are  not  infrequently  of  large  size,  and  there  are  sometimes  sev- 
eral abscesses  which  have  arisen  primarily  or,  more  frequently,  secondarily, 
in  the  peripleuritic  connective  tissue.  In  acute  cases,  peripleuritic  suppura- 
tive processes  beg-in  with  a  chill.  The  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  side 
that  is  affected  and  of  more  or  less  pronounced  dyspnoea.  If  the  suppuration 
increases,  the  symptoms  of  a  circumscribed  pleuritic  exudation  appear,  and  a 
fluctuating  swelling  can  usually  be  made  out  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  chest 
which  feels  tense,  especially  during  expiration.  These  acute  abscesses  also 
have  little  inclination  to  break  through  inwardly  into  the  pleural  cavity.. 

Chronic  cases  of  peripleuritic  suppuration  are  usually  secondary  to  tuber- 
cular caries  of  the  ribs  or  tubercular  empyema. 

In  my  opinion,  primary  peripleuritic  inflammations  are  very  rare. 
Whether  acute  or  chronic,  they  almost  always  result  from  the  extension  of 
an  inflammation  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  or  within  the  thorax. 

The  diagnosis  of  peripleuritis  is  often  impossible  at  the  outset.  When 
compared  with  empyema,  the  following  differences  usually  exist :  Aside  from 
external  fluctuation  which  may  be  present,  it  is  characteristic  of  a  peripleu- 
ritis that  the  exudate  is  sacculated,  that  the  area  of  dulness  docs  not  vary 
with  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  patient,  that  the  area  of  dulness  may  be 
at  any  part  of  the  chest,  and  that  above  and  below  the  same  there  is  normal 
percussion  and  auscultation,  whereas  in  an  empyema  the  exudate  is  usually 
found  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  chest. 

The  prognosis  of  suppurative  peripleuritis  is  often  unfavourable  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  recognised  too  late  and  the  suppuration  has  then  spread 
too  far. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  deeply  seated  abscesses.  One  divides 
the  skin  with  the  knife  and  pushes  in  a  dressing  forceps,  a  closed  artery 
clamp,  or  a  grooved  director,  until  the  abscess  is  reached.  One  must  always, 
if  possible,  determine  the  primary  cause  (pleura,  bone,  etc.),  and  then  apply 
the  necessary  treatment. 

Pleuritis  Rheumatica.— Fiedler  in  particular  has  advanced  the  theory  that 
a  great  many  cases  of  acute  pleurisy  are  the  result  of  a  "  rheumatic  "  infec- 
tion and  that  they  are  etiologically  identical  with  the  joint  affections  and 
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cardiac  inflammations  which  are  found  in  acute  polyarticular  rheumatism. 
I  share  this  view,  and  consider  this  etiology  of  great  importance  as  regards 
treatment  Just  as  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  the  salicylates  act  very 
favourably  in  this  rheumatic  form  of  pleurisy. 

Inflammatory  Processes  in  the  Bones  (Ribs  and  Sternum). — Of  inflam- 
matory processes  in  the  ribs,  acute  periostitis  and  acute  osteomyelitis 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  They  are  treated  according  to  the  rules  given 
in  Principles  of  Surgery  (§  104,  pages  614-616).  In  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever  and  other  infectious  diseases  metastatic  inflammatory 
processes  sometimes  occur  in  the  ribs. 

The  most  frequent  form  is  the  chronic  tubercular  inflammation  or 
tubercular  caries  of  the  ribs.  This  occurs  both  in  children  and  adults, 
and  may  be  primary  or  secondary  to  tubercular  peripleuritis,  pleurisy, 
empyema,  tuberculosis  of  the  adjacent  soft  parts,  etc.,  or  metastatic  in 
case  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis. 

Caries  of  the  ribs  begins  either  as  a  tubercular  periostitis  or  osteo- 
myelitis, usually  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  rib  in  the  form  of  a 
slowly  increasing,  circumscribed,  painless  swelling  of  the  same.  Fluc- 
tuating cold  abscesses  are  formed  in  time  which  reach  a  considerable 
size,  and  may  lead  to  burrowing  of  pus  beneath  the  muscles,  even  as 
far  as  the  abdominal  wall.  These  cold  abscesses  very  seldom  break 
through  inwardly  into  the  sound  pleura  or  into  the  lungs,  because 
the  pleura  and  the  intrathoracic  fascia  become  very  much  thickened, 
and  the  pus  can  spread  more  easily  beneath  the  muscles.  It  therefore 
ruptures  externally,  as  a  rule,  and  a  fistula  varying  in  size  results.  One 
comes  with  the  probe  upon  thickened  periosteum  or  upon  carious  or 
smooth  necrotic  bone.  The  tubercular  sequestra  of  the  ribs  are  usually 
small  and  permeated  with  grayish-red  and  yellow  tubercles,  as  is  char- 
acteristic of  tuberculosis.  Caries  of  the  ribs  is  often  multiple,  so  that 
there  are  from  five  to  ten  and  even  more  fistulna.  Riedinger  saw  one 
patient  with  about  twenty  fistulous  openings.  I  have  myself  observed 
such  extensive  tubercular  disease  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  ribs  follow- 
ing tubercular  empyema  that  a  large  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  thorax  had  to  be  removed.  Several  ribs  were  in  places  destroyed 
in  their  entire  thickness.  The  patient  recovered  completely  (see  page 
709,  Fig.  351). 

The  diagnosis  of  tubercular  caries  of  the  ribs  is  usually  easy;  the 
circumscribed  swelling,  the  fluctuating  cold  abscesses,  the  fistulse  and 
fistulous  tracts  leading  to  the  diseased  bone,  etc.,  are  thoroughlv  char- 
acteristic. Still,  confusion,  with  lipoma,  hernia  of  the  lung,  syphilitic 
processes,  actinomycosis,  tumours  of  the  ribs,  and  especially  with  a  pleu- 
ritic exudate  that  has  perforated  the  chest  wall,  is  sometimes  possible. 
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Tuberculosis  also  attacks  the  costal  cartilages.  It  begins  usually  as 
a  tubercular  perichondritis,  and  leads  likewise  to  corresponding  destruc- 
tion of  the  cartilage,  which,  in  case  healing  occurs,  is  replaced  by  cica- 
tricial connective  tissue.  Here  also  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  the 
tubercular  focus  breaks  through  into  the  mediastinum,  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  or  even  into  the  lungs,  in  case  the  tuberculosis  did  not  originate 
here.  Moller  observed  a  fistula  of  the  lungs  in  connection  with  peri- 
chondritis of  the  costal  cartilage. 

Tubercular  caries  occurs  less  frequently  on  the  sternum  than  on  the 
ribs.  It  begins  here  also  as  tubercular  periostitis  or  osteomyelitis,  and 
its  course  is  essentially  the  same  as  on  the  ribs.  Large,  cold  abscesses 
sometimes  form  here  also,  which  somewhat  more  frequently  break 
through  inwardly  into  the  mediastinum,  into  the  pleural  cavity,  or 
into  the  pericardium,  and  so  may  have  a  fatal  termination.  Yery 
marked  destruction  has  been  observed  on  the  sternum  in  consequence 
of  tubercular  caries — e.  g.,  destruction  of  the  entire  manubrium  and 
body  of  the  sternum,  so  that  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  was  visible 
through  the  indurated  membrana  sterni  posterior  which  was  still  pre- 
served (Esmarch,  Wait/).  If  the  periosteum  remains  intact,  the  ster- 
num may  be  replaced  by  the  formation  of  new  bone  after  removal  by 
operation  of  the  diseased  portion. 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  sternum  is  not  difficult,  as  a 
rule,  and  yet  confusion  with  syphilitic  processes,  and  with  tumours  of 
the  sternum,  is  possible.  I  saw  a  case  of  large  tubercular  abscess  of  the 
sternum  which  pulsated  in  consequence  of  its  situation  over  the  aorta 
and  the  heart,  so  that  I  first  thought  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  The 
diagnosis  of  a  retrosternal  tubercular  abscess  of  the  sternum  may  be 
difficult  or  impossible. 

The  prognosis  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  ribs  and  sternum  is,  so 
far  as  the  local  process  is  concerned,  usually  favourable,  if  the  medias- 
tinum, the  pleura,  and  the  lungs  are  intact.  Usually,  however,  the 
individuals  concerned  are  already  victims  of  advanced  tubercular  dis- 
ease, especially  of  the  lungs,  to  which  they  later  succumb. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  caries  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  con- 
sists in  thoroughly  scraping  out  the  carious  focus  after  it  has  been  suf- 
ficiently exposed.  All  the  fistulous  tracts  must  be  divided  in  their 
entire  length,  and  likewise  scraped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon.  All  pock- 
ets must  be  thoroughly  opened  up,  undermined  edges  of  the  skin  re- 
moved, bridges  of  skin  divided,  etc. 

In  case  of  caries  of  the  ribs  it  is  often  necessary  to  resect  large 
portions  of  the  same.  This  is  best  done  by  means  of  bone-cutting  for- 
ceps (see  also  Fig.  348,  page  706),  after  the  periosteum,  with  the  thick- 
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ened  pleura  and  the  intrathoracic  fascia,  has  been  separated  from  the 
bone.  One  need  not,  as  a  rule,  be  afraid  in  doing  this  of  opening  the 
pleura,  which  has  become  very  much  thickened  (see  also  pages  706-710). 
If  resection  of  the  entire  first  rib  is  necessary  on  account  of  tuberculosis 
or  a  tumour,  the  clavicle  may  be  divided  about  in  the  middle,  the  ends 
forced  apart,  the  first  rib  carefully  exposed  and  removed,  and  the  ends 
of  the  clavicle  then  united  again  by  suture. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  sternum  also  consists  in  an 
energetic  scraping  out  of  the  diseased  focus  with  a  sharp  spoon  after  it 
has  been  thoroughly  exposed.  In  case  of  a  retrosternal  abscess  the 
operation  is  more  difficult.  It  may  prove  best  here  to  resect  the  ster- 
num by  elevating  the  periosteum,  and  removing  so  much  of  the  bone 
with  a  chisel  as  is  necessary  for  sufficiently  exposing  the  abscess.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  remove  in  this  way  a  large  part  or  almost  the 
whole  of  the  sternum  and  the  adjacent  costal  cartilages  for  caries,  and 
complete  healing  may  thus  be  secured  without  functional  disturbance 
on  the  part  of  the  thoracic  organs. 

Resection  of  the  Sternum.— The  separate  portions  of  the  sternum 
may  be  resected  by  themselves,  or  the  bone  may  be  resected  as  a  whole. 
The  indications  for  its  resection  are  injuries,  chronic  inflammations, 
tumours  of  the  sternum,  abscesses  and  tumours  of  the  mediastinum, 
ligation  of  the  large  thoracic  vessels,  etc.  Among  the  accidents  which 
may  occur,  but  which  are  best  avoided  by  performing  the  resection  sub- 
periosteal ly,  are  opening  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium,  as  well  as  in- 
jury to  the  internal  mammary  artery  or  the  large  vessels. 

Generally  speaking,  resection  of  the  sternum  is  best  performed  by 
making  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  skin  and  the  periosteum 
down  to  the  bone,  and,  if  necessary,  adding  a  transverse  incision  at  both 
its  upper  and  lower  end.  The  periosteum  is  then  separated  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  and,  after  the  costal  cartilages  have 
been  divided  near  the  border  of  the  sternum,  the  periosteum  and  the 
membrana  sterni  posterior  are  separated  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  bone.  In  this  step  of  the  operation  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid 
wounding  the  membrana  sterni  posterior  and  the  pleura.  The  internal 
mammary  artery  is  to  be  ligated  if  it  proves  necessary  (see  page  672). 
Finally,  the  sternum  is  divided  above  and  below  with  the  chisel.  The 
articulation  between  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum  and  the  clavicle 
should,  if  possible,  be  left  intact  on  both  sides.  But  even  after  re- 
moval of  the  entire  manubrium  and  the  upper  half  of  the  body  of 
the  sternum  the  normal  movement  of  the  head,  shoulders,  and  arms 
usually  remains  undisturbed  (A.  Iioullies,  Bessel-Hagen).  Instead  of 
these  extensive  resections,  it  is  usually  sufficient  in  tuberculosis  to  chisel 
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away  a  part  of  the  sternum.  The  above-described  complete  resection 
is  especially  indicated  in  case  of  malignant  tumours  of  the  sternum. 

Syphilis  of  the  Ribs  and  the  Sternum.— Syphilis  of  the  ribs  and  the  ster- 
num usually  has  its  location  in  the  periosteum,  less  frequently  in  the  hour. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  circumscribed  or,  less  frequently,  a  more  diffuse  gum- 
matous periostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  or  of  circumscribed  gummata.  The  lat- 
ter are  usually  painless  nodules  or  tumours,  which  are  at  first  solid  and  after- 
ward gradually  become  softer,  and  which  sometimes  reach  a  considerable 
size,  causing  corresponding  disappearance  of  the  bone.  As  is  true  of  all 
bone  syphilis,  syphilis  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  first  appears  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease.  The  syphilitic  gummatous  inflammations  can  easily  be 
confounded  with  tuberculosis  and  the  gummata  with  tumours,  especially 
with  sarcomata.  The  other  manifestations  of  syphilis,  however,  which  are 
usually  present,  the  history  of  the  patient,  the  mode  of  development,  and  the 
results  of  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  syphilitic  lesion  ordinarily 
enable  one  to  reach  a  correct  diagnosis  without  difficulty. 

The  treatment  should  be  chiefly  of  a  general  antisyphilitic  character— mer- 
cury, and  particularly  iodide  of  potassium  in  increasing  doses  (see  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  §  84).  There  should  also  be  suitable  local  treatment,  espe- 
cially energetic  scraping  with  a  sharp  spoon  in  case  of  syphilitic  caries  and 
necrosis. 

Intercostal  Neuralgia.— Intercostal  neuralgia— that  is,  pain  in  the  inter- 
costal nerves  and  their  branches — first  received  operative  treatment  from 
Xussbaum.  He  permanently  cured  a  neuralgia  of  twenty  years'  standing 
by  stretching  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  intercostal  nerves  on  both  sides. 

The  technique  of  stretching  the  intercostal  nerves  is  as  follows:  These 
nerves  lie  in  a  groove  near  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  and  below  the  inter- 
costal artery  anil  vein.  For  stretching  the  nerves  near  the  spine  Nussbaum 
recommends  an  incision  about  six  centimetres  in  length  along  the  lowrer  bor- 
der of  the  proper  rib.  The  incision  begins  about  six  centimetres  from  the 
spine.  After  exposing  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  and  separating  the  exter- 
nal intercostal  muscle  from  the  rib,  one  can  easily  isolate  the  nerve,  draw  it 
out,  and  stretch  it  in  a  proximal  and  distal  direction.  In  Nussbaum's  case 
the  pain  was  located  especially  in  the  abdominal  terminal  branches  of  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  intercostal  nerves  between  the  ensiform  process  and 
the  umbilicus,  which  he  also  exposed  and  stretched  by  longitudinal  incisions 
eight  centimetres  long  between  the  sternum  and  the  umbilicus,  parallel  to  the 
outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle. 

Intercostal  neuralgia  sometimes  has  a  demonstrable  cause,  such  as  a  frac- 
tured rib  which  has  united  with  deformity.  In  such  cases  the  chief  thing  is 
to  remove  the  callus  by  resection  of  the  rib.  SeeHgmiiller  recommends  for 
intercostal  neuralgia  deep  hypodermatic  injections  of  from  one  to  ten  per 
cent  osmic  acid. 

§  126.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Pleuritic  Exudations. — If  blood, 
serum,  or  pus  collects  in  the  pleural  cavity  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
endanger  life  through  compression  of  the  lungs  and  displacement  of  the 
heart,  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  is  indicated  under  all  circumstances. 
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Collections  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  are,  as  is  known,  especially 
characterized  by  a  corresponding  dulness  or  flatness,  absence  of  breath- 
ing sounds,  and  diminution  of  the  vocal  fremitus.  Operative  treat- 
ment of  collections  of  fluid  in  the  thorax  is  indicated  either  because 
the  exudation  compresses  the  lungs  and  the  heart  in  a  threatening  man- 
ner, or  because  the  absorption,  especially  of  a  suppurative  exudation  or 
empyema,  is  too  slow  or  altogether  impossible. 

In  every  case  of  exudation  in  the  pleural  cavity  one  should  at  first 
make  an  aseptic  trial  puncture  with  an  aspirating  syringe,  the  needle 
of  which  has  been  previously  sterilized  by  heating  it  red-hot  over  an 
alcohol  flame  and  then  placing  it  in  a  five-per-cent  carbolic-acid  solu- 
tion. The  needle  is  introduced  in  the  middle  or  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  area  of  dulness  in  the  proper  intercostal  space — e.  g.,  in  the  axil- 
lary line  or  posteriorly — and  fluid  is  then  aspirated  by  drawing  the  pis- 
ton of  the  syringe.  If  blood  or  a  serous  fluid  is  found  it  should  be 
evacuate*  1  by  tapping,  but  if  the  trial  puncture  reveals  the  presence  of 
pus,  incision  and  drainage  of  the  thorax  by  thoracotomy  are  indicated. 
Many  surgeons — e.  g.,  Wolfler  and  others — in  case  of  suppurative  effu- 
sions, try  puncture  and  permanent  aspiration,  after  Biilau  (see  page 
704),  which  often  proves  efficacious,  but  not  infrequently  makes  sup- 
plementary thoracotomy  with  resection  of  a  rib  necessary.  I  consider 
thoracotomy  with  resection  of  a  rib  the  surest  and  quickest  method  of 
getting  rid  of  suppurative  effusions  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  bac- 
teriological examination  of  the  pus  that  is  obtained  by  the  trial  punc- 
ture is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  treatment  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  operative  interference  (Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand,  of 
Bavaria).  Staphylococci  and  streptococci,  as  well  as  diplococci  and 
tubercle  bacilli,  are  found  in  the  pleuritic  exudation,  each  form  of  bac- 
teria by  itself  sometimes,  and  sometimes  combined  with  others.  Most 
cases  of  empyema  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Streptococcus  pyo- 
genes, and  these  demand,  even  if  the  exudation  is  at  first  still  serous, 
resection  of  a  rib.  The  staphylococci  exudations  and  the  diplococci 
exudations  are  more  favourable,  and  may  even  disappear  spontaneously. 
The  treatment  should  here  depend  upon  the  clinical  course.  Tubercu- 
lar and  septic  empyemata  have  a  bad  prognosis,  on  account  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  underlying  disease.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  tubercular 
empyemata,  1  share  Baumler's  views.  Empyemata  with  or  without 
pneumothorax  in  phthisical  patients  require  thoracotomy  with  resection 
of  one  or  more  ribs  in  case  the  trial  puncture  reveals  the  presence  of 
pus  cocci  in  the  exudate.  If  pus  cocci  are  not  found,  one  should 
remove  a  part  of  the  exudate  from  time  to  time  by  aspiration,  in  order 
to  relieve  symptoms  of  pressure  and  bring  about  a  gradual  expansion 
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of  the  lung.  The  same  treatment  should  be  used  in  the  case  of  empy- 
emata  that  have  existed  for  some  time  where  the  lung  is  only  slightly 
or  hardly  at  all  capable  of  expansion.  If  it  is  found  that  the  lung 
gradually  expands,  one  should  then  make  use  of  the  slowly  working 
aspiration  drainage  of  Playfair-Biilau  (page  704).  Empyeraata  which 
are  comparatively  benign  sometimes  develop  in  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever  and  are  probably  caused  by  the  typhoid  bacillus.  These  empye- 
mata  in  typhoid  sometimes  disappear  spontaneously. 

Thoracocentesis,  or  Aspiration  of  the  Thorax.— This  is  undertaken  in 
case  of  serous,  hemorrhagic,  or  chylous  exudations  (chylothorax  from 
injury  of  the  thoracic  duct)  only  when,  in  consequence  of  compression 
of  the  lungs  and  the  heart,  dyspnoea  exists  to  such  a  degree  as  to  en- 
danger life.  All  the  fluid  that  is  in  the  pleural  cavity  should  never  be 
drawn  off  at  one  time,  and  it  must  not  be  removed  too  rapidly,  as  other- 
wise intrathoracic  haemorrhages  and  laceration  of  the  lung  tissue  easily 
occur.  Dieulafoy,  Frantzel,  and  others  say  that  one  should  never  re- 
move more  than  fifteen  hundred  grammes  at  one  time.  It  is  better,  if 
necessary,  to  repeat  the  process. 

The  lowest  point  of  dullness — e.  g.,  on  the  back  between  the  ninth 
and  the  eleventh  ribs — should  not  be  selected  for  the  puncture,  because 
the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  organs  are  more  easily  injured  and 
the  orifice  of  the  aspirating  needle  may  be  obstructed  by  the  rising  of 
the  diaphragm  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  emptying  of  the  pleural 
cavity.  The  needle  is  inserted  most  frequently  in  the  axillary  line  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  or  posteriorly  in  the  seventh  or  the  eighth 
intercostal  space  between  the  seventh  and  ninth  ribs.  The  skin  of  the 
patient  having  been  disinfected,  he  should  be  in  a  half-sitting  posture, 
or  better,  lie  more  nearly  flat,  because  in  the  latter  case  syncope  does 
not  occur  so  easily.  In  making  the  puncture  one  uses  an  aseptic  trocar 
of  medium  size  or  a  hollow  needle — Frantzel's  or  Billroth's  trocar,  for 
example  (Fig.  346).  After  inserting  Frantzel's  trocar  the  needle  is 
pushed  back  air-tight  by  means  of  the  button,  A,  and  the  cock  on  the 
India-rubber  tube  is  then  opened.  After  inserting  Billroth's  trocar 
the  needle  is  withdrawn  air-tight  as  far  as  the  point  D  by  pulling 
out  C,  the  cock  A  is  closed,  the  cock  B  opened,  and  the- fluid  flows  out. 
The  entrance  of  air  into  the  thorax  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
One  must  not  insert  the  point  of  the  trocar  too  deep,  for  fear  of  injur- 
ing the  lung.  The  fluid  is  usually  aspirated  by  means  of  siphon  action, 
a  piston  syringe,  or  the  apparatus  of  Dieulafoy  (Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, page  70).  Forced  aspiration  must  never  be  made  use  of,  as  it 
is  dangerous.  The  apparatus  devised  by  Alexander  and  by  Furbringer 
(Fig.  347)  is  also  very  practical.    It  consists  of  a  simple  glass  vessel 
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through  whose  cork,  which  closes  air-tight,  two  glass  tubes  are  inserted, 
one  of  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Both  tubes  are  pro- 
vided with  an  India-rubber  tube  one  metre  long  and  half  a  centimetre 

in  diameter.   The  air  tube  is  provided 
.  with  a  clamp.    A  little  fluid  is  sucked 

into  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  ves- 
sel, the  puncture  is  made,  and  the  tube 


FI0.  346. — Trocar  for  thoracocentesis  :       Fig.  347.— Aspirating  apparatus  for  thoracocentesis 
«,  after  Frantzel ;  I),  after  Billroth.  after  i  iirbriuger. 


is  connected  with  the  trocar  and  w^orks  like  a  siphon.  If  so  much  of 
the  exudate  is  emptied  that  the  siphon  action  stops,  suction  is  applied 
to  the  other  tube. 

One  should  from  time  to  time  interrupt  the  stream  by  pinching  the 
India  rubber  tube  with  the  lingers,  especially  in  case  of  severe  cough- 
ing 1  'i'  syncope.  If  the  stream  stops  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of 
the  trocar  by  clots  of  fibrin,  for  instance,  a  fine  elastic  bougie  is  intro- 
duced. After  the  process  of  aspiration  is  over,  the  trocar  is  removed 
air-tight  and  the  small  puncture  wound  is  covered  with  iodoform-col- 
lodion  or  adhesive  plaster. 

In  order  to  remove  the  fluid  completely  from  the  pleural  cavity  after 
aspiration,  Parker.  Potain,and  others  have  forced  sterilized  air  into  the 
cavity  and  thereby  secured  satisfactory  results. 

JPlayfair  and  Biilau  have  recently  recommended  puncture  and  per- 
manent aspiration  both  for  serous  exudates  and  empyema.  It  is  per- 
formed under  local  anaesthesia  as  follows  :  A  large  trocar  is  pushed 
through  one  of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
and  after  removal  of  the  stylet  a  soft  India-rubber  tube  or  catheter  is 
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introduced  through  the  trocar  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  trocar 
is  then  withdrawn.  The  India-rubber  tube,  which  must  not  be  too 
long,  remains  in  position  permanently.  It  is  best  secured  by  means  of 
two  silk  sutures  and  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  is  connected  with 
a  longer  tube  by  a  short  one  of  glass.  The  longer  tube  hangs  down 
into  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  bichloride  and  is  anchored  within 
it  by  a  lead  weight,  One  can  watch  the  How  of  the  exudate  through 
the  glass  tube.  The  formation  of  a  pneumothorax  can  be  surely 
avoided.  If  the  upper  India-rubber  tube  is  closed  by  a  clamp,  the 
lower  tube  may  be  removed,  the  glas.s  emptied,  etc.  There  is  a  gradual 
discharge  of  the  exudate  to  which  the  expansion  of  the  compressed 
lung  is  proportionate.  The  patient  can  also  leave  his  bed  and  go  about 
with  the  aspiration  bottle  in  his  pocket.  Leyden  has  properly  recom- 
mended this  very  simple  method  for  suitable  cases,  and  it  is  also  exten- 
sively used  in  Curscnmann's  and  Heubner's  clinic.  The  results  are  very 
good.  Not  infrequently,  however,  thoracotomy  with  resection  of  one 
or  more  ribs  is  subsecpiently  necessary,  particularly  to  remove  clots  of 
fibrin  and  inspissated  pus.  A  similar  method  was  recommended  earlier 
by  Quincke. 

The  methods  of  Riva,  Potain,  Robertson,  and  others  are  based  upon 
much  the  same  principles  as  that  of  Playfair  and  Biilau. 

In  my  opinion,  the  very  simple  operation  of  thoracotomy  with  sub- 
sequent drainage,  combined  with  the  right  kind  of  after-treatment, 
affords,  in  case  of  empyema,  far  greater  certainty  of  success,  less  dis- 
comfort for  the  patient,  and,  above  all,  more  rapid  healing  than  Biilau's 
method.  The  latter  is  often,  to  be  sure,  very  useful,  in  case  of  fluid 
exudations,  but  for  an  empyema  with  abundant  clots  of  fibrin  or  with 
inspissated  pus  or  sloughs  it  is  not  suitable,  as  has  also  been  properly 
stated  by  Schede,  Hofmokl,  Krister,  and  others.  The  disadvantages 
that  have  been  ascribed  to  thoracotomy — the  free  entrance  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  the  hindrance  to  the  re-expansion  of  the  lungs  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  the  subsequent  deformity,  etc. — do  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  exist. 

Thoracotomy. — Thoracotomy  is  especially  indicated  in  cases  of  sup- 
purative or  septic  exudation  in  the  pleural  cavity,  also  in  echinococcus 
cysts  and  actinomycosis  of  the  pleura,  etc.  The  operation  in  skilled 
bands  is  altogether  without  danger.  The  cases  in  which  death  lias 
occurred  were  chiefly  those  of  patients  already  suffering  from  septi- 
caemia, pyaemia,  or  advanced  tuberculosis. 

At  what  part  of  the  chest  should  thoracotomy  be  perforn ied  \  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  same  rules  apply  here  that  were  given  above  for 
aspiration  of  the  pleural  cavity.    In  case  of  an  encapsulated  exudate, 
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one  will  naturally  enter  where,  judging  from  the  physical  examination 
and  the  trial  puncture,  lie  will  be  sure  to  find  the  pus  cavity  and  he 
able  to  drain  it  well.  If  one  has  the  choice,  the  preference  is  given  in 
thoracotomy  also  to  the  fifth  intercostal  space  between  the  fifth  and  the 
sixth  rib,  in  the  axillary  line,  or,  still  better,  posteriorly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  rib.  It  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to  open 
the  chest  both  in  front  and  behind.  Of  late  I  have  always,  when  it 
was  possible,  opened  the  thorax  from  behind  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sev- 
enth, eighth,  or  ninth  rib,  not  by  an  incision  between  the  ribs  but  upon 
them,  followed  by  the  resection  of  a  piece  three  or  four  centimetres 
long  from  the  continuity  of  one  or  two  ribs,  in  order  to  be  able  con- 
veniently to  introduce  a  short,  stout  drainage-tube.  This  method  gives 
excellent  results  ;  the  discharge  in  the  dorsal  position  of  the  patient  is 
very  satisfactory,  and  healing  takes  place  more  quickly. 

The  technique  of  thoracotomy  is  briefly  as  follows:  If  the  pulse 
and  the  respiration  warrant  it,  an  anaesthetic  is  administered  cautiously, 
the  best  way  being  to  begin  with  chloroform  and  then  use  ether.  I 

always  perform  the  operation  under  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, even  in  case  of  a  septic  empyema.  If  one 
desires  to  make  the  incision  in  the  intercostal  space 
— e.  g.,  between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  rib  in  the 
axillary  line,  or  posteriorly  between  the  seventh 
and  the  ninth  rib— he  makes  an  incision  from  three 
to  six  centimetres  long,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  through  the  skin  and  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles, parallel  to  the  above-mentioned  ribs,  and  then 
opens  the  pleural  cavity  by  means  of  some  blunt 
instrument,  such  as  a  grooved  director  or  dressing 
forceps,  whereupon  the  pus  usually  gushes  out  forci- 
bly. If  one  desires  to  avoid  the  resection  of  a  piece 
of  the  rib,  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  drainage-tube  to  remove  a  piece  of 
bone  from  the  opposite  edges  of  two  ribs  by  means 
of  rongeur  bone  forceps.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
removal  of  a  piece  three  or  four  centimetres  long 
from  the  continuity  of  a  rib  is  to  be  recommended 
in  order  to  secure  better  drainage,  and  it  is  therefore  more  advan- 
tageous to  make  an  incision  at  once,  as  above  mentioned,  upon  the 
seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  rib  posteriorly,  or  upon  the  fifth  rib  in  the 
axillary  line.  After  dividing  the  skin  and  the  periosteum,  the  latter  is 
separated  by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator,  together  with  the  soft  parts 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  rib,  and  a  piece  of  the  bone 


Fig.  348.— Bone  forceps 
used  in  the  resection 
of  ribs. 
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about  three  or  four  centimetres  long  is  then  resected  with  curved  bone- 
cutting  forceps  (Fig.  348).  The  pleura  is  now  sufficiently  opened,  par- 
allel to  the  ribs,  for  inserting  a  short,  thick  drainage-tube  by  puncture 
with  the  knife,  or  bluntly  with  a  grooved  director  and  a  dressing  for- 
ceps, care  being  taken  of  the  intercostal  arteries.  The  tube  is  secured 
in  position  by  means  of  a  safety  pin.  I  irrigate  the  thorax  with  luke- 
warm, non -poisonous,  antiseptic  solutions  (three  per  cent  boric  acid,  one 
third  of  one  per  cent  salicylic  acid,  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  perman- 
ganate of  potash)  only  in  case  of  septic  empyemata  with  thick,  offensive 
pus,  but  I  by  no  means  regard  it  as  absolutely  necessary.  Patients 
have  repeatedly  died  very  suddenly  after  irrigation  of  the  pleural  cavity 
following  thoracotomy.  If  the  pus  is  not  offensive  I  omit  the  irriga- 
tion, only  taking  care  to  see  that  it  is  removed  as  completely  as  possi- 
ble from  the  thorax.  To  accomplish  this,  one  should  give  the  patient 
different  positions,  letting  him  sit  up,  then  lie  on  his  side,  or  lifting 
him  up  by  the  legs.  After  the  operation  is  completed,  an  antiseptic 
protective  dressing  is  applied  which  is  changed  as  soon  as  it  is  wet 
through  by  the  discharge  or  if  the  temperature  rises.  The  dressing 
must  be  changed  more  frequently  at  first  than  afterward.  In  the  after- 
treatment  also  irrip-ation  of  the  thorax  is  not  to  be  recommended  ex- 
cept  occasionally  in  case  of  ichorous  pus  or  when  inspissated  masses  of 
fibrin  or  pus  have  to  be  removed.  One  must  always  take  care  that  the 
drainage-tube  does  not  become  obstructed,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
taken  out  and  renewed  whenever  the  dressing  is  changed.  It  can  often 
be  permanently  removed  after  a  few  days,  but  in  case  of  a  septic  em- 
pyema it  must  remain  longer,  often  for  weeks,  and  the  large  abscess 
cavity  diminishes  in  size  only  very  gradually. 

Healing  takes  place  in  an  empyema,  as  in  all  abscesses,  from  cica- 
tricial contraction  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  especially  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  retracted  lung.  Complete 
return  to  the  normal  may  thus  follow,  attended  usually  by  adhesion 
of  the  visceral  to  the  costal  pleura. 

If  in  cases  of  old  empyemata  the  lung,  in  consequence  of  prolonged 
compression,  is  no  longer  capable  of  expansion,  the  abscess  cavity  in  the 
thorax  can  not  completely  heal  and  an  empyemic  fistula  persists,  as  the 
rigid,  bony  wall  of  the  thorax  does  not  yield  to  the  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion. In  the  most  severe  cases  the  involved  lung  is  found  firmly  con- 
tracted, the  size  of  a  fist,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pleural  cavity.  In 
these  cases  of  chronic  empyema  of  long  standing  with  fistulse,  healing 
can  only  be  secured  by  such  resection  of  the  ribs  as  shall  enable  the 
thoracic  wall  to  yield  and  thus  follow  the  cicatricial  contraction.  The 
best  way  is  to  resect  pieces  from  four  to  six  centimetres  long,  or  even 
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longer,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  from  several  ribs,  after  Est- 
lander.    After  such  extensive  resections  of  the  ribs  the  pleural  cavity 

should  be  opened  in  several  places 
parallel  to  the  ribs  at  its  deepest- 
part  and  scraped  with  a  sharp 
spoon  if  necessary.  I  have  re- 
peatedly found  it  serviceable  to 
pack  the  pleural  cavity  with  iodo- 
form or  bichloride  gauze  in  the 
sai ne  way  as  in  a  case  that  was 
operated  upon  by  Sprengel  and 
which  is  represented  in  Fig.  349. 
In  spite  of  extensive  resections  of 
the  ribs,  I  have  not  seen  scoliosis 
result  in  adults.  In  one  case  it 
existed  temporarily  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  gradually  disappeared 
under  proper  treatment  with  a 
plaster-of-Paris  corset  and  mas- 
sage. In  children  and  among 
growing  individuals  in  general, 
extensive  resections  of  the  ribs 
should  be  avoided,  as  permanent 
deformities  of  the  chest  and  spine 
may  otherwise  result.  Moreover, 
the  thorax  of  a  child  is  so  yield- 
in  <i'  that  extensive  resection  of  the 


Fig.  349.— Operation  for  empyema  consisting  in 
subperiosteal  resection  of  two  ribs  and  pack- 
ing the  pleural  cavity  with  iodoform  gauze. 


ribs  is  usually  unnecessary.  In  place  of  Estlander's  operation  Jaboulay 
divided  the  insertions  of  several  ribs  from  the  sternum,  the  first  to  the 
seventh,  for  instance,  and  secured  good  results. 

In  severe  cases  one  may  also,  after  Schede,  cut  a  large  skin-flap  with 
its  base  upward  (Fig.  350),  then  make  a  correspondingly  large  opening 
in  the  wall  of  the  thorax  by  subperiosteal  resection  of  the  ribs  and  the 
soft  parts,  making  it  sufficiently  broad  and  as  high  as  the  empyemic 
cavity.  The  flap  of  skin  is  then  drawn  over  the  defect  so  that  it  may 
unite  with  the  pleura.  Park  has  likewise  made  extensive  use  of 
Sehede's  thoracoplasty  with  the  greatest  success.  One  may  also  adopt 
Delorme's  method  of  making  a  generous  exposure  of  the  interior  of 
the  thorax  for  empyema  or  operations  on  the  lung  by  the  formation  of 
an  osteoplastic  flap  extending  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  rib  and  with 
its  pedicle  above  and  behind.  In  front,  both  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
spaces  are  divided ;  and  behind,  the  ribs  only  are  divided  or  resected 
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to  a  slight  extent.  This  osteoplastic  flap  is  subsequently  replaced  and 
united  by  suture. 

When  the  patient  has  tubercular  disease,  caution  must  be  exercised 
in  performing  extensive  resections  of  the  ribs,  and  I  agree  in  general 
with  Frantzel,  Fiedler,  Senator,  and 
others  that  one  should  here  restrict  him- 
self in  the  main  to  a  symptomatic  treat- 
ment, including  repeated  aspirations. 
There  are  exceptions,  however,  as  the 
following  case  upon  which  I  operated 
shows.  Schede  also  had  three  recoveries 
out  of  four  patients  with  acute  phthisis 
who  were  operated  upon. 

In  a  very  desperate  case  of  empyema 
of  two  years'  standing,  which  had  been 
treated  by  resection  of  the  ribs  without 
success,  with  numerous  fistulie  and  ex- 
tensive tuberculosis  of  the  pleura,  the 
ribs,  and  the  soft  parts,  especially  on 
the  anterior  chest  wall,  I  resected  the 
entire  anterior  thoracic  wall  (Fig.  351). 
were  the  seat  of  tuberculosis,  ami 

tube  ten  centimetres  long  which  had 
slipped  into  the  pleural  cavity  during 
previous  treatment  and  had  lain  there 
for  months.  The  left  lung,  which 
was  the  size  of  a  fist,  lay  firmly  com- 
pressed and  adherent  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  pleural  cavity,  and  the 
heart  was  displaced  to  the  right.  In 
performing  resection  of  the  whole 
anterior  wall  I  preserved  as  much  of 
the  skin  as  possible,  and  Laid  this  flap 
over  the  small,  firmly  adherent  lung. 
The  rest  of  the  pleural  cavity  was 
scraped  out,  left  open,  and  packed 
with  iodoform  gauze.  I  finally  trans- 
formed the  open,  granulating  left 
pleural  cavitv  into  a  skin  surface  by 
skin  -  grafting.  The  patient  com- 
pletely recovered  and  is  again  active  as  a  merchant.  The  open  pleural 
cavity  has  the  appearance  of  the  skin.    The  right  lung  and  the  heart, 


Fig.  350.— Thoracoplasty  after  Schede. 

The  ribs  and  the  soft  parts 
I  found  in  the  thorax  a  drain  age - 


\ 


Fig.  351.— Resection  of  the  anterior  chest 
wall  for  chronic  empyema  with  tuber- 
culosis of  the  soft  parts  and  ribs;  cure. 
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which  is  displaced  to  the  right  and  is  easily  felt,  perform  their  func- 
tions well.  No  trouble  of  any  kind  exists  aside  from  a  moderate  em- 
physema of  the  right  lung.  Similar  cases  have  been  operated  upon 
according  to  my  method  by  Thiersch,  Guterbock,  and  others.  By  the 
resection  of  a  piece  of  bone  eight  centimetres  in  length  from  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  Israel  exposed  and  arrested  a  dangerous 
haemorrhage  from  a  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  pleura. 

Pulsating  Empyema. —In  pulsating  empyema,  which  almost  always  occurs 
on  the  leftside,  the  diseased  side  of  the  chest  pulsates  synchronously  with 
the  heart  beat.  The  vibrations  of  the  thorax  sometimes  extend  over  a  large 
surface  of  the  chest  wall  and  arc  sometimes  confined  to  the  area  over  the 
pleuritic  exudation.  This  condition,  which  is  rare,  can  be  easily  distinguish ed 
from  an  aneurism  by  careful  auscultation  and  percussion.  The  heart  is 
always  displaced  to  the  right  and  held  there  by  adhesions.  The  left  lung  is 
usually  very  atelectatic. 

§  127.  Puncture  and  Incision  of  the  Pericardium  are  indicated  when 
it  is  filled  with  blood,  serum,  or  pus,  in  order  to  overcome  the  pressure 
of  these  fluids  on  the  heart  and  the  resulting  disturbance  in  its  action. 

Puncture  (paracentesis)  of  the  pericardium  was  first  performed 
by  Romero  in  1819.  It  has  yielded  very  favourable  results  of  late. 
Hindenlang  has  tabulated  sixty-five  cases  of  paracentesis  of  the  peri- 
cardium, with  twenty-one  recoveries.  Riedinger  computes  the  number 
of  recoveries  at  about  thirty-seven  to  forty  per  cent.  Fiedler  properly 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  puncture  of  the  pericardium  is  in  the  main 
only  a  palliative  operation,  especially  in  case  of  exudations  due  to  tu- 
berculosis or  carcinoma.  Still  the  value  of  paracentesis  must  not  be 
underestimated.  As  is  true  of  thoracocentesis,  puncture  of  the  pericar- 
dium is  indicated  in  case  of  serous  exudations  (hydropericardium).  If 
a  large  amount  of  pus  is  present,  incision  and  drainage  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Fiedler  recommends  incision  of  the  pericardium  for  hemor- 
rhagic exudations  also. 

When  there  is  an  exudation  in  the  pericardium  with  threatening 
symptoms,  a  trial  puncture  should  always  be  made  at  first  with  an 
aseptic  aspirating  syringe  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  exudate,  and 
puncture  or  incision  of  the  pericardium  should  then  be  undertaken 
according  to  the  conditions  found. 

The  technique  of  puncture  or  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  is  as 
follows :  The  area  of  flatness  should  be  marked  out  in  order  to  determine 
the  place  where  the  puncture  is  to  be  made.  It  has  been  made  in  the 
third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  border  of 
the  sternum  and  at  a  distance  of  three  to  four  centimetres  from  it 
Generally  speaking,  one  will  be  most  sure  to  strike  the  free  pericardium 
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between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  ribs,  close  to  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum  (see  also  page  6S9).  Puncture  is  best  performed,  while  the 
patient  is  in  a  half-sitting  posture,  with  a  hollow  needle  which  has 
been  sterilized  by  boiling  for  five  minutes  in  a  one-per-cent  soda  solu- 
tion, or  with  a  fine  trocar.  Riedinger  recommends  the  trocar  devised 
by  Heuss.  Fiedler  uses  for  puncture  a  trocar  without  a  transverse 
plate,  which  he  pushes  obliquely  through  the  side  of  an  India-rubber 
tube  and  out  through  its  end.  After  inserting  it  the  stylet  is  drawn 
out  of  the  canula,  and  the  India-rubber  tube  slips  over  the  latter.  The 
fluid  may  be  collected  under  water,  and  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
pericardium  surely  avoided.  One  may  also  make  use  of  aspiration, 
just  as  in  tapping  the  pleural  cavity  (see  page  703).  The  hollow  needle 
or  the  trocar  is  introduced  obliquely  inward  and  upward.  When  the 
point  of  the  instrument  has  entered  the  pericardium,  it  must  be  low- 
ered immediately  and  drawn  out  of  the  canula,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
heart  or  the  coronary  artery,  accidents  that  have  actually  occurred. 
Puncture  has  repeatedly  been  unsuccessful  because  the  pericardium 
was  not  opened  at  all,  but  the  hollow  needle  was  pushed  into  the  lung 
or  the  pleura,  or  even  into  the  heart,  which  had  become  adherent  to 
the  pericardium. 

If  the  trial  puncture  reveals  a  suppurative  effusion  within  the  peri- 
cardium, the  latter  is  opened  freely  by  incision  after  it  has  been  reached 
by  dissection.  It  is  then  drawn  a  little  forward  out  of  the  wound, 
secured  by  two  catgut  sutures  (Gussenbauer),  and  opened  with  a  knife 
or  scissors.  Riedinger  recommends  that  the  opening  in  the  pericar- 
dium be  made  no  larger  than  the  circumference  of  the  drainage-tube 
that  is  to  be  introduced.  Finally,  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing  is 
applied.  Among  nine  cases  of  pyo-pericardium  treated  in  this  May, 
four,  according  to  Sievers,  recoven-1. 

§  128.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Abscess  of  the  Lung  and  other  Pul- 
monary Diseases. — As  early  as  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
surgeons  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  an  operative  treatment  of 
abscess  of  the  lung  by  incision  or  pneumotomy  (Baglivi,  Barry,  A.  GL 
Richter).  More  recently  Kronlein,  F.  Bull,  Bacchini,  the  author,  and 
others  have  successfully  operated  upon  abscesses  of  the  lung  and  bron- 
chiectatic  cavities.  W.  Koch  and  Mosler  deserve  the  credit  of  having 
again  taken  up  the  question  of  operative  treatment  of  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, especially  abscesses  of  the  lung.  Mosler  was  the  first,  in  his 
treatise  upon  the  surgery  of  the  lungs  (1883),  to  collect  the  older  liter- 
ature of  the  subject/  In  the  observations  recorded  in  literature  regard- 
ing "abscesses  of  the  lung"  that  had  received  operative  treatment, 
actinomycosis  may  sometimes  have  been  present.    Operative  treatment 
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is  also  indicated,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  case  of  gangrene  of 
the  lung  and  foreign  bodies.  The  prognosis  of  gangrene  of  the  lung 
is  so  unfavourable  that  one  should,  no  doubt,  always  venture  upon 
operative  interference.  Single  tubercular  cavities,  with  retention  of 
secretion,  high  fever,  etc.,  are  especially  adapted  to  operative  treatment. 
Sonnenburg  in  particular  has  combined  operative  treatment  of  cavities 
of  the  lungs  with  the  administration  of  Koch's  tuberculin.  In  speak- 
ing of  abscesses  of  the  lung  we  mean  etiologically  very  different 
processes.  According  to  Park,  of  eighty-four  cases  of  "abscess  of  the 
lung"  that  were  operated  upon,  twenty-eight  terminated  fatally  (a 
mortality  of  thirty  two  per  cent).  Of  fourteen  cases  of  gangrene  of 
the  lung,  eight,  according  to  Slawyk,  were  cured  by  operation  ;  and 
of  nineteen  cases,  according  to  Seitz,  only  four  were  cured,  four 
were  improved,  and  eleven  terminated  fatally.  We  shall  take  up  the 
operative  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  lungs  more  in  detail  in  §  131, 
page  720. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  consists,  generally 
speaking,  either  in  incision  (pneumotomy)  or  in  resection  of  a  portion 
of  the  lung  (pneumectomy).  Pneumectomy  comes  especially  into  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  tumours  of  the  lung. 

In  operating  on  circumscribed  processes  within  the  lung,  such  as 
gangrene  and  abscesses,  one  should  choose  particularly  those  cases 
where  the  pus  can  not  be  sufficiently  evacuated  through  the  bronchi 
and  the  patients  are  become  progressively  weaker  from  high  fever,  etc. 
The  superficial  abscesses  of  the  lung  in  which  the  pulmonary  and  the 
costal  pleura  are  adherent  are  the  most  favourable  for  incision.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  the  layers  of  the  pleura  adhere  or  not, 
Fenger  advises  the  introduction  of  an  aspirating  syringe  after  incision 
of  the  intercostal  muscles.  If  it  moves  synchronously  with  the  respira- 
tory movements,  there  are  no  adhesions  at  this  place ;  otherwise  there 
are.  The  question  whether  abscesses  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  layers 
of  pleura  do  not  adhere,  should  also  receive  operative  treatment,  is  dif- 
ferently answered  by  individual  authors.  E.  Bull  recommends  opera- 
tion in  such  cases  also,  especially  if  threatening  symptoms  exist,  and 
he  advises  bringing  about  adhesions  between  the  layers  of  pleura  by 
letting  a  trocar  remain  in  place,  or  by  the  application  of  a  caustic. 
Riedinger  and  Kout  recommend  in  suitable  cases  suturing  the  lung  to 
the  outer  wound — that  is,  uniting  the  two  layers  of  pleura  by  a  circular 
suture.  If,  therefore,  in  a  pulmonary  abscess  there  are  no  pleuritic 
adhesions,  or  if  there  is  a  doubt  about  them,  one  should,  if  the  whole 
operation  is  performed  at  one  time,  unite  the  pulmonary  with  the  costal 
pleura  by  a  circular  suture ;  or,  if  there  is  no  danger  in  delay,  one  may 
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operate  in  two  stages  in  the  following  manner,  as  Quincke  lias  also 
done  in  several  cases  with  good  results:  After  resecting  a  piece  four 
or  rive  centimetres  long  from  one  or  two  ribs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lung  abscess,  and  dividing  the  external  intercostal  muscles,  chloride-of- 
zinc  paste  is  laid  in  the  wound  and  renewed  every  second  or  third 
day.  Adhesion  of  the  pleura  with  the  chest  wall  over  a  considerable 
area  is  then  completed  in  about  two  weeks.  Then,  after  a  trial  punc- 
ture, an  incision  is  made  into  the  abscess,  and  a  drainage-tube  or  iodo- 
form  gauze  inserted.  Healing  sometimes  takes  place  after  resection  of 
one  or  more  ribs,  and  cauterization  with  chloride  of  zinc  without  open- 
ing the  abscess — a  fact  which  may  be  of  value  in  connection  with  bron- 
chiectatic  and  tubercular  lung  cavities. 

If  the  abscess  is  large,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  two  or  more 
incisions  and  counter-openings,  resect  several  ribs,  etc.  In  case  of  a 
<kv|>-seated  abscess,  the  lung  tissue  over  the  pus  cavity  can  be  divided 
with  the  thermo-cauterv,  which  may  also  be  used  for  enlarging  the 
opening  in  the  lung  (Mosler,  Vogt,  Sonnenburg).  A  similar  course 
should  be  taken  for  the  removal  of  any  foreign  body.  The  opened 
cavity  in  the  lung  is  packed  with  sterilized  gauze.  As  regards  the 
after-treatment,  the  same  general  rules  apply  as  in  thoracotomy  (see 
page  707).  For  the  operative  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  lung,  echino- 
coccus  cysts,  and  actinomycosis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  720. 

§  129.  Mediastinitis. — We  shall  consider  here  only  the  acute  and 
chronic  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  anterior 
and  posterior  mediastinum.  It  may  be  primary,  particularly'  after 
injury  of  the  mediastinum,  and  secondary  to  diseases  of  the  ribs,  the 
sternum,  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  the  spine,  or  the  oesophagus — 
e.  g.,  after  perforation  of  the  latter  by  a  foreign  body  ;  and,  further- 
more, to  suppurative  processes  in  the  neck,  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lymph  glands  of  the  neck  and  in  the  thorax,  etc.  Mediastinal  abscesses, 
partly  in  consequence  of  their  origin  and  partly  from  secondary  involve- 
ment, sometimes  communicate  with  the  oesophagus,  the  trachea,  the 
bronchi,  the  pericardium,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  suppurative  mediastinitis  are,  as  a  rule,  very  severe. 
Regarding  inflammations  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastinum, 
resulting  from  injuries  aiid  inflammations  of  the  neck,  and  particularly 
of  the  oesophagus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  §§  93,  94,  and  110.  In  case 
of  acute  suppuration  the  symptoms  are  high  temperature,  great  pain,  a 
feeling  of  oppression  and  weight,  combined  frequently  with  dysphagia, 
and  respiratory  disturbances. 

In  cases  of  chronic  collections  of  pus  in  the  mediastinum  there  are 
essentially  the  same  symptoms  of  pressure  referable  to  the  heart  and 
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lungs  (disturbances  of  respiration  and  circulation,  dysphagia,  etc.).  Later 
on  symptoms  arise  corresponding  to  the  progress  of  the  suppuration 
and  perforation  of  the  abscess — e.  g.,  into  the  pericardium  or  into  a 
bronchus.  Bardeleben  saw  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  in  consequence 
of  pressure  upon  both  phrenic  nerves.  Large  abscesses  sometimes 
point  to  one  side  of  the  sternum,  and  frequently  rupture  externally 
between  the  costal  cartilages. 

The  diagnosis  of  mediastinitis  is  always  difficult  unless  the  abscess  points 
in  the  anterior  mediastinum  to  one  side  of  the  sternum,  or  the  character  and 
location  of  an  injury  or  disease  make  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  anterior  or  posterior  mediastinum  probable. 

The  prognosis  of  mediastinitis  is  usually  unfavourable.  Death  commonly 
ensues  from  sepsis  or  pyaemia,  from  miliary  tuberculosis,  in  case  of  tubercu- 
lar inflammation,  from  perforation  of  the  pus  into  the  pericardium  or  into 
the  pleura]  cavity,  etc.  It  is  most  favourable  when  the  suppuration  spreads 
anteriorly,  and  the  pus,  either  from  spontaneous  perforation  or  an  incision, 
can  escape  externally. 

Treatment  of  mediastinitis  is  only  possible  when  the  abscess  is 
accessible  by  operation.  Abscesses  of  the  anterior  mediastinum  which 
point  to  one  side  of  or  above  the  sternum  may  lie  opened  with  preser- 
vation of  the  sternum  or  removal,  at  the  most,  of  its  border  with  the 
chisel.  In  case  of  retrosternal  abscesses  more  extensive  resections  of 
the  sternum  are  necessary,  for  the  technique  of  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  page  700.  The  best  method  of  dressing  is  to  pack  the 
wound  with  iodoform  gauze,  making  the  patient  lie  on  his  side  or 
abdomen  for  a  time  after  the  operation. 

In  case  of  surgical  affections  of  the  posterior  mediastinum,  the 
incision,  according  to  Quenu  and  Ilartmann,  should  not  be  made  close 
to  the  spine,  but  farther  to  the  side,  on  a  line  with  the  angles  of  the 
ribs,  between  the  median  border  of  the  scapula  and  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses, and  always  on  the  left  side.  One  cuts  down  to  the  ribs,  resects 
a  piece  two  to  three  centimetres  long,  for  example,  or  even  longer, 
from  one  or  more  ribs,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  detaches 
the  costal  pleura  with  a  blunt  instrument,  and  can  then  pass  the  finger 
into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  has  a  view,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  incision,  of  the  hilus  of  the  lung,  the  aorta,  and  the  (esophagus 
from  the  root  of  the  bronchi  down  to  the  diaphragm.  One  should, 
according  to  Quenu  and  Ilartmann,  always  enter  the  posterior  medias- 
tinum on  the  left  side,  on  account  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
pleura,  which  on  the  right  side  passes  in  for  a  considerable  distance 
between  the  vertebral  column  and  the  oesophagus. 

§  130.  Tumours  of  the  Chest  Wall.— Aside  from  those  of  the  mamma, 
tumours  of  the  thoracic  wall  are  not  very  frequent. 
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In  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  thorax  sebaceous  cysts  or  athero- 
mata  occur  most  frequently  and  are  very  often  multiple.  Dermoid 
cysts  may  be  situated  upon,  to  one  side  of,  or  behind  the  sternum. 
Retrosternal  dermoid  cysts  sometimes  come  to  view  alongside  of  or 
above  the  sternum. 

The  most  frequent  tumour  of  the  chest  wall  is  the  lipoma,  which  is 
observed  especially  on  the  back  and  sometimes  reaches  a  very  large 
size— that,  for  instance,  of  a  child's  or  a  man's  head.  Billroth  re- 
moved an  enormous  lipoma  that  reached  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  scapula  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  tumour  was  carried  by  the 
patient  in  a  bag  made  for  the  purpose.  Its  weight  was  one  third  of 
that  of  the  entire  body,  and  it  had  a  pedicle  as  large  as  a  man's  thigh. 
Lipomata  are  less  common  on  the  front  of  the  chest.  They  are  some- 
times observed  here  behind  and  alongside  the  mamma  and  beneath 
the  pectoral  muscle.  They  are  sometimes  pedunculated  and  sometimes 
sessile.  More  diffuse  lipomata  also  occur  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  in 
the  infraclavicular  fossa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scajrala,  etc., 
much  the  same  as  on  the  front  of  the  neck  (see  page  557,  Fig.  284). 
As  the  result  of  pressure  or  unsuitable  treatment,  superficial  necrosis 
of  the  skin  with  ulceration  sometimes  occurs  over  large  lipomata. 

Soft  and  hard  fibromata  of  the  back  also  often  attain  a  consider- 
able size  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  747). 

The  various  capillary,  arterial,  or  venous  forms  of  angeiomata  occa- 
sionally occur  in  the  skin  of  the  chest,  especially  cavernomata  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  page  755  ff.). 

Lymphangeiomata  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  758)  sometimes 
form  upon  the  chest  paiidess  lobulated  tumours  which  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  lipomata.  Upon  puncture  of  lymphangeiomata  an  am- 
ber-yellow or  colourless  fluid  is  usually  obtained. 

Subpleural  tumours  sometimes  occur  which  may  lie  partly  within 
and  partly  outside  the  thorax.  The  part  that  is  located  within  the 
thorax  is  either  covered  by  the  intact  pleura,  or  in  other  cases  the 
pleura  also  may  be  perforated,  particularly  in  case  of  malignant  sarco- 
mata. Gussenbauer  successfully  removed  a  subpleural  lipoma  of  this 
kind  partly  within  and  partly  outside  the  thorax,  which  was  found 
behind  the  mammary  gland  of  a  woman  forty-two  years  old  (Fig.  352). 
The  two  tumours  (Fig.  352  a  and  b)  were  united  by  a  small  connecting 
pedicle. 

The  ribs  and  sternum  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  encliondromata, 
which  are  in  part  mixed  tumours,  particularly  chondro-myxomata, 
chondro-fibromata,  and  chondro-sarcomata.  They  are  more  common 
on  the  ribs,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  costal  cartilages,  than  on  the 
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sternum.  They  sometimes  result  from  injuries,  such  as  a  fracture  of 
the  ribs,  and  may  attain  a  considerable  size  (Fig.  353).  Their  growth 
is  usually  slow,  but  a  very  rapid  increase  in  size  has  also  been  observed. 


Fig.  352. — Subpleur.il  lipoma  behind  the  mammary  gland  which  was  situated  partly  outside  (a) 
and  partly  inside  {>>)  the  thoracic  cavity  (Gussenbauer). 

Pure  chondromata  are  hard,  painless  tumours,  whereas  the  myxomatous 
and  cystic  mixed  forms  are  often  soft  in  places  and  fluctuating,  with  a 
thin  cartilaginous  capsule.  Chondromata  of  the  thorax  are  mostly 
benign  growths,  but  malignant  forms  which  recurred  and  formed 
metastases  have  also  been  observed.  In  such  case  we  usually  have  to 
do  with  sarcomatous  chondromata. 

Pure  osteomata  of  the  thorax  occur  but  rarely,  mixed  forms  being 
more  common. 

The  malignant  tumours  proper — sarcoma  and  carcinoma — are  rare, 
apart  from  those  cases  in  which  they  spread  from  the  mammary  gland 
to  the  thorax.  Carcinomata  of  the  mamma  involve  the  skin  of  the 
thorax,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  cancer  en  cuirasse,  with  the 
formation  of  numerous  nodules.  By  the  coalescence  of  the  nodules 
the  involved  skin  is  transformed  into  a  solid  mass  which  feels  like 
leather.  ( Operative  treatment  in  such  cases  is  always  hopeless.  I  saw  an 
enormous  ulcerating  melano-sarcoma  spread  from  a  man's  nipple  to 
the  thorax,  so  that  almost  the  entire  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax  was  at- 
tacked.   Sarcomata  occur  most  frequently  in  the  periosteum  or  medulla 
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oi  the  sternum  and  very  often  in  the  form  of  very  vascular  pulsating 
osteo-sarcomata,  which  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  an  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  which  has  broken  through  the  sternum.  In  other  cases  the  pul- 
Bation  of  these  osteo-sarcomata  is  communicated  from  the  heart  or  the 
aorta  if  the  tumour,  after  the  destruction  of  the  sternum  or  the  ribs, 
has  grown  into  the  mediastinum. 

Of  parasitic  tumours,  echinococcus  cysts  and  actinomycosis  should 
be  mentioned.  The  former  are  very  rare  on  the  thorax.  Madehmg, 
among  others,  observed  an  echinococcus  cyst  of  the  sternum.  Actino- 
mycosis of  the  thorax  occurs  particularly  from  the  extension  of  actino- 
mycosis of  the  lungs  to  the  costal  pleura  and  the  chest  wall. 

The  extirpation  of  tumours  of  the  chest  wall  is  accomplished  under 
strict  aseptic  precautions  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  which 
we  have  described  in  the  treatise  upon  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  127, 
page  745  (Treatment  of  Tumours),  and  §  128,  page  746  fT.,  for  the 
different  forms  of  tumour.  The  removal  of  the  large  enchondromata 
and  sarcomata  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  is  the  most  difficult.  The 
chief  danger  attending  the  extirpation  of  these  tumours  is  in  opening 


Fig.  353.— Chondroma  of  the  ribs  in  a  woman  forty-eight  years  of  age:  (a)  before  and  (/j)  after 

operation  (II.  Fischer). 

the  pleural  cavity  and  the  mediastinum,  which  often  can  not  be  avoided. 
The  operation  must  therefore  be  performed  with  the  use  of  strictly 
aseptic  methods,  in  which  case  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  mediastinum 
may  be  opened  without  bad  results.  The  earlier  enchondromata  and 
sarcomata  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  come  to  operation  the  greater 
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the  probability  of  being  able  to  avoid  opening  the  pleura.  In  the  case 
of  enchondroma  of  the  ribs  represented  in  Fig.  353,  H.  Fischer  re- 
moved large  portions  of  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  rib  with  the  pleura 
attached.  The  defect  was  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  The  lung  pro- 
lapsed at  first  and  then  collapsed  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  patient  recovered.  Of  sixteen  cases 
of  enchondroma  that  were  operated  upon  eight  terminated  fatally  and 
eight  recovered  ;  and  of  twelve  patients  with  the  same  disease  who 
were  not  operated  upon,  eleven  (probably  twelve)  died  before  long  in 
consequence  of  marasmus  and  growth  of  the  tumour,  with  pressure 
upon  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  large  blood-vessels  (Sehlapfer). 

Kronlein  removed  a  sarcoma  of  the  sixth  rib  the  size  of  a  child's 
head.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  hole  in  the  pleura  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  The  tumour  had  become  adherent  to  the  lung,  and 
a  sarcoma  nodule  in  the  latter  was  likewise  extirpated  by  drawing  the 
lung  out  through  the  opening  in  the  thorax.  The  wound  in  the  lung 
was  closed  with  catgut  and  the  pleural  cavity  was  irrigated  and 
drained.    The  patient  recovered. 

In  case  of  tumours  of  the  sternum,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resect  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  this  bone,  as  already  described  on  page  700. 
Konig,  Kiister,  and  others  have  successfully  removed  tumours  of  the 
sternum  by  resection  of  the  latter.  In  the  case  operated  upon  by 
Konig  the  pericardium  had  to  be  opened. 

In  the  extirpation  of  all  large  tumours  of  the  thorax  with  resection 
of  the  sternum  or  the  ribs,  and  with  wide  opening  of  the  thorax  or  the 
pleural  cavity,  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  preserve  enough  sound 
skin,  if  possible,  to  cover  the  defect  resulting  from  the  wound  in  the 
chest.  If  that  can  not  be  done,  the  loss  of  substance  may  be  replaced 
by  pedunculated  flaps  of  skin  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  or, 
if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  near  by,  the  same  course  may  be 
adopted  as  in  the  case  upon  which  I  operated  and  which  is  represented 
in  Fig.  351,  page  709— that  is,  the  lung  at  least  may  be  covered  by 
pedunculated  skin-flaps  and  the  pleural  cavity  may  be  left  open  and 
packed,  and  transformed  later  by  skin-grafting  into  a  skin  gutter. 
Unilateral  aseptic  pneumothorax  has  no  bad  consequences,  but  one 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  opening  both  pleural  cavities.  When 
pneumothorax  occurs  simultaneously  on  both  sides,  death  follows  im- 
mediately from  paralysis  of  the  lungs. 

§  131.  Tumours  of  the  Thoracic  Cavity  (Pleura,  Lungs,  Mediastinum, 
Pericardium,  and  Large  Vessels).— As  regards  tumours  of  the  pleura, 
primary  fibromata,  angeiomata,  osteomata,  sarcomata,  endotheliomata' 
and  endothelial  cancers  have  been  observed  in  rare  cases  (see  Principles 
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of  Surgery,  page  769).  Secondary  tumours  of  the  pleura  are  more 
common,  particularly  carcinoma  following  carcinoma  of  the  mamma, 
the  thyroid  gland,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  stomach.  Not  infre- 
quently numerous  carcinomatous  nodules  are  found  in  the  pleura,  com- 
bined usually  with  a  sero-fibrinous  or  hemorrhagic  exudation.  Sec- 
ondary carcinomata  or  sarcomata  of  the  pleura  arise  either  from 
extension  of  the  primary  tumour  or  from  metastasis.  Primary  echino- 
coccus  cysts  of  the  pleura  have  also  been  observed,  but,  like  actinomy- 
cosis, they  more  frequently  break  through  from  within  the  lung  into 
the  pleural  cavity.    Regarding  subpleural  tumours,  see  page  715. 

The  diagnosis  of  tumours  of  the  pleura  is  usually  impossible  until 
the  dulness  due  to  the  effusion  can  be  made  out,  or  the  tumour,  such 
as  an  echinococcus  cyst,  for  instance,  perforates  externally. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  pleura  is  essentially  symptomatic. 
In  case  of  malignant  tumours,  the  sero-tibrinous  or  hemorrhagic  effu- 
sion, if  it  endangers  life,  must  be  removed  by  tapping  the  pleural  cav- 
ity (see  pages  703  -705).  If  the  tumour  is  accessible  to  operative  treat- 
ment, the  operation  should  be  performed  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  for  thoracotomy  (see  pages  705-710). 

Tumours  of  the  Lungs. — In  the  lungs  also  primary  tumours  of  the 
luno-  tissue  and  of  the  bronchi  are  rare.  Of  connective-tissue  tumours 
the  following  have  sometimes  been  observed  in  the  lungs  :  Fibromata, 
from  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed  to  that  of  a  hazelnut  (Rokitansky,  Rind- 
fleisch),  often  in  considerable  numbers,  about  the  bronchi ;  small  spher- 
ical lipomata  (Rokitansky,  Chiari),  enchondromata,  and  osteomata,  in 
the  form  of  small  round  nodules  or  irregular  dentated  growths  which 
had  originated  in  the  bronchial  cartilages ;  and,  finally,  sarcomata. 

Dermoid  cysts  occasionally  grow  from  within  the  mediastinum  into 
the  Lungs.  Buchner  observed  a  dermoid  cyst  of  the  lungs  as  large  as 
a  child's  head,  which  communicated  with  the  aorta.  Chiari  described 
a  nodular  adenoma  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  bronchi. 

Primary  carcinomata  of  the  lungs  originate,  according  to  Birch- 
Hirschfeld,  Ziegler,  and  others,  in  the  mucous  glands  or  epithelium 
of  the  larger  and  smaller  bronchi.  They  then  spread  into  the  peri- 
bronchial and  interlobular  lymph  passages  and  lymph  glands  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  smaller  or  larger  carcinomatous  nodules  around 
the  bronchi.  Large  isolated  nodules  are  sometimes  found  in  the  lung 
tissue  which  probably  have  their  origin  in  the  bronchioles  or  in  the 
alveoli. 

The  greatest  variety  of  tumours  occur  secondarily  in  the  lungs, 
partly  from  the  spreading  of  a  new  growth  from  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings, but  most  frequently  from  metastasis,  living  cells  being  trans- 
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ported  from  the  primary  tumour  through  the  blood  and  lymph  passages 
into  the  lungs. 

Of  tumours  of  the  lungs  resulting  from  animal  or  vegetable  para- 
sites, those  due  to  the  eehinococcus  are  the  most  important,  which 
sometimes  forms  cysts  of  large  size  within  the  lung.  In  the  excellent 
work  by  Madelung  upon  the  occurrence  of  eehinococcus  cysts  in  Meck- 
lenburg, we  find  that  among  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  cases,  nine- 
teen involved  the  lungs  and  one  the  pleura.  Eehinococcus  cysts  some- 
times rupture  into  the  lungs  from  the  pleura.  The  symptoms  of  this 
disease  in  the  lung's  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  tumours  of  the 
thoracic  cavity.  It  is  easiest  to  confound  it  with  pleurisy  with  eJffu- 
sion  and  with  phthisis.  There  is  usually  abundant  sputum,  and  also 
haemorrhages  and  fever  as  in  pulmonary  phthisis.  Eehinococcus  cysts 
of  the  lungs  break  through  in  the  greatest  variety  of  directions — e.  g., 
into  a  bronchus,  into  the  pericardium,  into  the  pleural  cavity,  externally 
through  the  chest  wall,  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  into  the  intestine, 
etc.  The  diagnosis  is  usually  first  possible  when  the  booklets  which 
are  characteristic  of  eehinococcus  or  shreds  of  membrane  are  found  in 
the  sputum,  or  when  the  same  are  obtained  by  trial  puncture  of  the 
tumour  which  has  become  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  or  has  ruptured 
externally. 

The  prognosis  of  eehinococcus  cysts  of  the  lung  is  very  doubtful. 
Of  the  nineteen  cases  tabulated  by  Madelung,  only  six  had  a  fatal  ter- 
mination and  in  eight  recovery  was  certain.  Spontaneous  recovery 
may  ensue  from  perforation  through  the  chest  wall  or  into  a  bronchus, 
or  else  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  stomach  or  intestine. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  those  new  growths  which  are  caused 
by  vegetable  parasites,  such  as  the  tubercular  nodules  by  the  tubercle 
bacilli,  actinomycosis  by  actinomycetes,  glanders  nodules  by  glanders 
bacilli,  etc.  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  78,  83,  86,  etc.). 

The  symptomatology  of  tumours  of  the  lung  is  very  varied.  It 
depends  mainly  upon  the  character,  the  size,  and  the  location  of  the 
tumour.  Larger  tumours,  in  consequence  mainly  of  the  space  they 
occupy,  occasion  corresponding  respiratory  disturbances,  and  the  de- 
structive tumours  like  carcinoma  and  eehinococcus  cysts  may  cause 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  phthisis.  In  one  case  also  of  dermoid 
cyst  of  the  lungs,  which  Cloetta  observed,  there  was  abundant  sputum 
intermixed  with  hairs.  The  prognosis  of  the  malignant  tumours  (car- 
cinoma, sarcoma)  is  absolutely  bad. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  lung  by  their  extirpation  or  resec- 
tion of  the  involved  part  of  the  lung  (pneumectomy)  is,  of  course,  only 
possible  in  exceptional  cases  (see  also  page  712).    Gluck,  Hans  Schmidt, 
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Block,  and  Biondi  have  studied  experimentally  the  question  of  partial 
resection  and  total  extirpation  of  a  lung  in  animals,  and  have  shown 
that  the  latter  (dogs)  can  successfully  undergo  these  operations.  After 
resection  of  certain  ribs — e.  g.,  the  third  to  the  fifth — the  lung  may  be 
removed  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  wedge-shaped 
wound  is  closed  with  catgut.  If  there  are  no  adhesions  between  the 
pulmonary  and  the  costal  pleura,  the  two  pleural  layers,  in  case  the 
whole  operation  is  performed  at  one  time,  should  he  united  by  a  circu- 
lar suture  in  order  to  avoid  a  pneumothorax  ;  or  one  may  operate  in 
two  stages — that  is,  the  adhesion  of  the  two  layers  of  pleura  may  be 
first  obtained  by  suture  or  caustic  paste  (see  page  713).  Gluck,  Hans 
Schmidt,  and  Block  name  the  following  indications  for  performing 
resection  of  a  lung  :  Abscess,  gangrene,  cavities,  tumours,  injuries  to 
the  lungs,  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
operative  treatment  of  pulmonary  affections  will  be  more  resorted  to 
in  the  future  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto,  and  I  also  consider  it 
possible  that  the  extirpation  of  an  entire  lobe  may  be  successfully 
accomplished.  In  the  case  of  my  own  which  was  mentioned  on  pages 
709,  710  I  placed  the  left  lung  entirely  out  of  function  without  pro- 
ducing special  disturbance,  and  the  patient  with  his  right  lung  is  now 
in  the  enjoyment  of  full  health,  is  active  and  strong,  and  for  more  than 
three  years  has  been  fully  capable  of  attending  to  business.  All  new 
growths  that  adhere  to  the  thorax  are  of  course  the  most  favourable 
for  operation.  It  will,  however,  seldom  be  found  possible  to  remove 
primary  malignant  tumours  of  the  lungs,  as  they  have  often  already 
attacked  both  lungs  and  involved  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  and  the 
diaphragm,  owing  to  their  being  recognised  too  late.  Kronlein  and 
Miiller  successfully  resected  a  lung  for  tumour  of  the  same.  In  order 
to  prevent  collapse  of  a  lung  that  is  not  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  and 
the  resulting  collapse  of  the  patient  which  sometimes  ensues,  it  is  a 
good  plan  when  the  operation  is  performed  at  one  sitting  to  hold  or 
secure  the  lung  while  in  a  condition  of  inspiration  until  the  wround  in 
the  chest  has  been  closed. 

If  an  echinococcus  cyst  of  the  lung  has  become  adherent  to  the 
thorax  or  has  broken  through  externally,  it  should  be  liberally  in- 
cised, after  the  resection  of  one  or  more  ribs,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  sac  extirpated  or  scraped  out.  Puncture  with  or  without 
subsequent  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  or  absolute 
alcohol  is  less  effectual.  If  an  echinococcus  cyst  of  the  lung  is  not  as 
yet  adherent  to  the  pleura,  one  conld,  as  in  echinococcus  cysts  of  the 
liver,  perform  the  operation  at  two  different  times,  by  first  opening  the 
pleura  and  then,  after  adhesion  of  the  echinococcus  sac  with  the  costal 
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pleura,  incise  the  latter.  In  the  double  operation  the  promotion  of 
adhesions  by  the  use  of  caustic  paste,  after  Quincke  (see  page  713), 
is  to  be  recommended  in  suitable  cases.  It  is  better,  if  possible,  to 
perforin  the  operation  at  one  time,  suturing  the  echinococcus  sac  to 
the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  thorax,  or  uniting  the  pleural  layers  by 
suture,  and  then  making  the  incision  at  once.  If  there  is  still  normal 
lung  tissue  lying  over  the  sac,  it  should  be  divided  with  the  thermo- 
cautery. If  extirpation  of  the  cyst  is  possible,  it  should  be  undertaken. 
Echinococcus  cysts  of  the  liver  have  also  been  opened  from  within  the 
thoracic  cavity  by  opening  the  latter  in  the  axillary  line  and  then  incis- 
ing the  tumour  through  the  diaphragm  and  draining  it  (Volkmann, 
Israel,  Leyden).    Israel  performed  the  operation  in  three  stages. 

In  very  rare  cases,  echinococcus  cysts  of  the  heart  and  the  pericardium 
have  been  observed,  Madeluug  mentioning  only  one  such  instance  among 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  cases  of  the  disease.  Distinct  symptoms  may 
he  wanting  in  smaller  tumours,  but  in  those  that  are  larger  they  are  much 
the  same  as  in  mediastinal  tumours  (pain,  dyspnoea,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
a  feeling  of  constriction  and  pressure,  etc.).  Death  has  sometimes  occurred 
from  rupture  of  the  cyst  into  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  diag- 
nosis is  usually  impossible  during  life.  In  case  of  echinococcus  cyst  of  the 
pericardium,  incision  of  the  latter  would  be  indicated  (see  page  710). 

Tumours  of  the  Mediastinum. — Tumours  within  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior mediastinum  arc  most 'commonly  the  result  of  the  encroachment 

of  tumours  of  the  immediate  vicinity 
(sternum,  ribs,  lung,  oesophagus,  etc.). 
Fiitterer  has  collected  from  literature 
sixty-eight  cases  of  mediastinal  tumours, 
including  lipornata,  fibromata,  tubercu- 
lar or  leuksemic  lymphomata,  exostoses, 
originating,  for  example,  on  the  inner' 
surface  of  the  sternum,  sarcomata,  der- 
moid cysts,  carcinomata,  echinococcus 
cysts,  etc.  Kronlein  reported  a  case 
from  Langenbeck's  clinic  of  a  congeni- 
tal lipoma  of  the  anterior  mediastinum 
in  a  female  child  one  year  old.  The 
tumour,  which  was  as  large  as  a  child's 
head,  had  broken  through  the  third  in- 
tercostal space  on  the  right  side  and 
came  to  lie  on  the  chest  wall  as  a  swelling  the  size  of  a  fist  (Fig.  354). 
Ten  days  after  the  extirpation  the  child  died  of  erysipelas.  Dermoid 
cysts  occasionally  appear  above  the  sternum  or  on  its  lateral  border,  or 


Fig.  354.—  Congenital  lipoma  of  the  an- 
terior mediastinum  in  a  female  child 
one  year  ^  old  which  had  broken 
through  the  third  intercostal  space 
on  the  right  side.  The  tumour  was 
as  large  as  a  child's  head. 
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they  may  perforate  into  the  lungs,  the  trachea,  or  the  aorta.  Echino- 
coccus  cysts  of  the  mediastinum  are  very  rare.  They  sometimes  break 
through  the  diaphragm  into  the  mediastinum  from  the  liver.  Sarco- 
mata and  carcinomata  of  the  mediastinum  are  most  frequent.  The 
latter  originate  in  the  adjacent  organs  that  contain  epithelium,  espe- 
cially the  oesophagus,  or  arise  by  metastasis.  Primary  malignant  tu- 
mours of  the  mediastinum,  carcinomata,  and  sarcomata  originate,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Letulle  (Arch.  gen.  de  med.,  December,  1890),  most 
commonly  in  the  thymus  gland  or  its  remains.  They  are  usually 
located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinum  just  behind  the  sternum 
and  have  a  tendency  to  spread  downward  toward  the  pericardium. 
The  heart  and  the  lungs  are  pushed  backward  by  the  growing  tumours. 
The  pleura  is  the  first  to  become  involved. 

The  symptoms  of  mediastinal  tumours  become  more  distinct  with 
their  increasing  growth.  Among  these  are  signs  of  pressure  upon  the 
thoracic  organs  and  their  consequent  displacement,  dyspnoea,  dysphagia, 
disturbances  of  circulation  caused  by  compression  of  the  heart  and  the 
large  vessels,  sometimes  slowing  of  the  pulse  owing  to  pressure  upon  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  resulting  from  paral- 
ysis of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm 
from  compression  of  the  phrenic  nerves.  The  diagnosis  of  mediastinal 
tumours  is  usually  very  difficult  so  long  as  they  do  not  break  through 
externally  or  make  their  appearance  to  one  side  of  the  sternum.  They 
are  most  easilv  confounded  with  abscess  of  the  mediastinum  and  with 
aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Extirpation  of  the  tumour  is  only  practicable 
in  those  cases  in  which  it  can  be  made  accessible  by  resecting  the 
sternum  (see  page  700,  Technique  of  Resection  of  the  Sternum). 
Access  may  be  gained  to  the  posterior  mediastinum  in  the  manner 
described  on  page  714.  With  reference  to  subpleural  tumours  see 
also  page  715. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Aorta. — The  most  frequent  of  all  aneurisms  are 
those  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  They  are  either  cylindrical,  spindle-shaped, 
sacculated,  or  diffuse.  Between  the  individual  forms  there  are  numer- 
ous transition  forms,  and  they  combine  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
Aneurisms  are  found  most  frequently  on  the  ascending  aorta  and  on 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  They  sometimes  reach  a  very  large  size  and 
expand  in  different  directions— e.  g.,  toward  the  sternum  and  the  costal 
cartilages,  or  toward  the  lungs  or  the  spinal  column.  The  bone  is  grad- 
ually eroded  by  the  aneurism— e.  g.,  the  sternum  and  the  costal  carti- 
lages, and  the  tumour  then  forces  its  way  farther  and  farther  outward 
and  may  appear  beneath  the  skin  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  as  a 
tense,  strongly  pulsating  growth  as  large  as  the  fist,  or  a  child's  or  a 
47 
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man's  head.  It  may  become  so  large  as  to  till  the  space  between  the 
sternum  and  the  axilla.    The  patient  has  usually  had  syphilis. 

The  course  of  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  very  unfavourable. 
The  dilatation  of  the  artery  almost  always  gradually  increases,  and  its 
wall  also  grows  thinner,  so  that  the  sac  finally  ruptures  and  immediate 
death  ensues  from  hemorrhage  externally  or  internally.  A  sponta- 
neous cure  of  aneurisms  by  the  formation  of  thrombi,  and  transforma- 
tion of  the  latter  into  connective  tissue  or  calcification  of  the  same, 
occurs  only  exceptionally  and  while  the  aneurisms  are  still  small.  The 
possibility  of  such  a  cure  is  greatest  in  small  sacculated  aneurisms.  In 
large  aneurisms  also  stratified  thrombi  are  found  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  partly  new  and  partly  older.  They  increase  the  power  of 
resistance  in  the  wall  of  the  sac  but  very  slightly,  however,  and  they 
are  often  detached  from  the  inner  wall  again  by  the  circulating  blood, 
or  they  break  down. 

The  treatment  of  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  generally  at- 
tended with  little  success.  Surgical  treatment  is  possible  only  in 
aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aorta  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  not  in 
those  of  the  descending  aorta.  By  distal  ligation  of  the  branches  that 
come  ofi°  from  the  aneurism — e.  g.,  the  subclavian  or  the  common  carotid, 
or  both  vessels  at  the  same  time  in  one  or  two  sittings — temporary 
improvement  only  has  usually  been  secured,  a  real  cure  probably  never. 
Kuster  recommended  especially  ligation  of  the  right  common  carotid 
artery.  Of  eleven  patients  with  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  treated 
by  ligation  of  the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries,  five,  according  to 
Kuster,  died  within  ten  days  after  the  operation  and  six  showed  marked 
improvement,  three  living  for  several  months  after  the  operation,  one 
for  two  years,  during  which  time  the  improvement  had  continued. 

Galvano-puncture  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  has  also  been  performed 
repeatedly,  and  from  my  experience  I  can  decidedly  recommend  it. 
The  earlier  it  is  tried  the  better.  According  to  Bowditch,  of  thirty- 
seven  patients  treated  in  this  way,  seven  were  cured.  I  have  used  the 
method  in  nine  cases.  In  the  first  case  I  secured,  in  thirteen  sittings, 
which  covered  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  a  distinct  contraction  of  the 
sac  and  a  mitigation  of  the  subjective  symptoms.  This  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  aneurism  has  continued  for  four  years,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient himself  is  extremely  well  satisfied.  Of  the  other  cases,  striking 
improvement  continues  as  yet  in  two,  the  aneurism  remained  stationary 
in  three,  and  three,  in  whom  the  disease  was  too  far  advanced,  died. 

The  technique  of  galvano-puncture  is  briefly  as  follows  :  It  is  per- 
formed, with  antiseptic  precautions,  by  means  of  long,  fine  steel  needles, 
which  are  stuck  about  five  centimetres  deep  into  the  sac  of  the  aneurism, 
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under  local  anaesthesia  with  ether  spray.  For  this  one  always  chooses 
the  anode.  The  cathode  of  the  battery  is  applied  near  the  aneurism. 
To  reduce  the  pain  attending  the  operation,  and  to  allow  the  current 
to  increase  and  diminish  gradually,  one  introduces  into  the  circuit  a 
Stohrer's  water  rheostat,  On  inserting  the  needle,  one  makes  the  cur- 
rent as  weak  as  possible,  and  then  gradually  increases  its  strength.  I 
have  applied  twenty  to  thirty  milliamperes ;  the  sittings  lasted  from  five 
to  ten  minutes  each.  I  have  repeatedly  punctured  the  aneurism  in  two 
places  at  a  single  sitting.  I  have  never  made  use  of  the  electro-punc- 
ture needles  with  two-forked  points,  but  always  a  simple  steel  needle. 
If  the  strength  of  the  current  went  above  thirty  milliamperes,  I  some- 
times obtained  a  slight  eschar  formation  at  the  point  of  the  puncture. 
I  have  always  observed  that  during  the  operation  the  pulsation  in  the 
aneurism  diminished,  and  that  the  sac  contracted  and  felt  harder.  No 
haemorrhage  occurred,  or  at  the  most  only  a  few  drops  of  blood  oozed 
out.  After  each  sitting  the  patient  should  go  to  bed,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  an  ice  bag  is  usually  found  very  acceptable.  The  efficacy  of 
galvano-puncture  consists,  as  is  known,  in  bringing  about  coagulation 
at  the  positive  pole,  and  in  exciting  contractions  of  the  wall  of  the 
vessel. 

Of  other  methods  of  treatment  I  will  mention  injections  of  ergotin, 
liquor  ferri  chloridi,  alcohol,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  introduction  into  the 
aneurism  of  foreign  bodies — e.  g.,  strands  of  catgut,  silver,  steel,  and 
copper  wire,  laminaria,  horse  hairs,  etc.,  to  promote  the  formation  of 
thrombi  As  for  the  results  of  introducing  steel  or  copper  wire  (fili- 
puncture)  into  large  aneurisms — e.  g.,  aneurisms  of  the  aorta — Verneuil 
has  recently  given  a  statistical  tabulation  which  is  very  unfavourable. 
Of  thirty-four  patients  thus  treated,  only  two  were  cured,  and  thirty 
died  comparatively  soon  after  the  operation.  Philippe  secured  good 
results  in  experimenting  upon  dogs  from  the  introduction  of  silver  and 
copper  wire,  horse  hairs,  laminaria,  etc.,  into  the  femoral  or  carotid 
artery.  The  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  internally  is 
highly  recommended.  In  case  of  syphilis,  an  energetic  antisyphilitic 
course  of  treatment  with  inunctions,  etc.,  should  be  begun.  Loreta, 
Rethers,  and  others,  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta,  have 
made  an  incision  through  the  skin  parallel  to  the  spinal  column  and 
over  the  region  of  the  aneurism,  and  inserted  through  a  small  canula  a 
piece  of  silver  wire  about  one  and  a  half  metres  in  length  into  the  sac. 
The  cutaneous  incision  is  then  closed  by  suture. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Malformations  of  the  breast.— Injuries  of  the  breast.—  Inflammatory  processes  on  the 
nipple  and  the  areola. — Tumours  of  the  nipple. — Inflammations  of  the  breast. — 
Acute  mastitis. — Chronic  inflammations  of  the  breast. — Tuberculosis. — Syphilis. — 
Milk  cysts  (galactoceles).— Neuralgia  (mastodynia). — Hypertrophy  of  the  breast. — 
Tumours  of  the  breast. — Amputation  of  the  breast. 

§  132.  Malformations  of  the  Breast. — Congenital  absence  of  a  mamma 
is  very  rare  (amazia).  Supernumerary  mammary  glands  are  more  com- 
mon (polymazia).  Three,  four,  and  five  mammary  glands  have  been 
observed.  According  to  Leichtenstern,  the  supernumerary  glands  are 
usually  found  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  those  that  are  normally 
located,  less  frequently  in  the  axilla  and  in  exceptional  cases  in  the 
region  of  the  acromion  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen,  or  even  on 
the  thigh.  These  supernumerary  mammae  or  separated  portions  of 
gland  t  issue  may  be  the  seat  of  tumours  which  have  no  connection 
with  the  breast  proper. 

Two  or  more  nipples  are  sometimes  found  upon  one  mamma  (poly- 
thelism). 

Supernumerary  mammary  glands  and  nipples  sometimes  occur  in 
male  children  as  well  as  in  females.  At  the  time  of  puberty  the  mam- 
mary glands  in  boys  occasionally  secrete  a  colostrum-like  fluid.  The 
mammary  gland  in  males  reaches  its  highest  development  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twenties.  Lactiferous  ducts  with  lateral  shoots  and  terminal 
vesicles  are  then  present.  Huschke  has  collected  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  milk-secreting  gland  tissue  had  developed  in 
males.  According  to  Billroth,  a  man  lived  in  Pavia  whose  breasts 
w.  re  eighteen  inches  long,  and  so  heavy  that  he  had  them  amputated. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  relates  that  a  man  in  South  America  thirty 
two  years  old  suckled  his  child  for  rive  months  after  the  death  of 
his  wife. 

§  133.  Injuries  of  the  Breast. — Subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  mamma 
from  a  thrust,  a  blow,  or  a  contusion  are,  as  a  rule,  without  special  con- 
sequences.  The  subcutaneous  and  interglandular  effusions  of  blood  are 
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gradually  absorbed.  In  girls  and  young  married  women,  especially  in 
connection  with  dysmenorrhea,  subcutaneous  and  intramammillary 
effusions  of  blood  are  sometimes  observed  without  the  occurrence  of 
an  injury.  Traumatic  influences,  particularly  a  thrust,  a  blow,  or  a 
contusion,  are,  however,  of  great  significance  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  carcinoma.  It  often  happens  that  a  blow  upon  the 
mamma  becomes  the  determining  cause  of  the  formation  of  a  carci- 
noma not  only  in  women  but  also  in  men.  A  short  time  ago  I  observed 
a  carcinoma  in  the  breast  of  a  man  following  a  blow  against  a  gate- 
post, which  speedily  recurred  after  extirpation  and  caused  death,  from 
internal  metastases,  about  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  beginning  of  the 
disease. 

During  the  puerperal  state,  blows  upon  the  breast  not  infrequently 
give  rise  to  an  inflammation  of  the  mamma,  attended  with  abscess  for- 
mation (suppurative  mastitis). 

After  burns  and  ulcerative  processes  destruction  and  obliteration 
of  the  nipple  have  occurred  in  rare  cases. 

Wounds  of  the  breast  from  a  cut,  a  puncture,  or  a  gunshot  injury 
are  treated  in  conformity  with  general  rules,  as  described  in  §  88  of 
the  Principles  of  Surgery. 

§  134.  Diseases  of  the  Nipple  and  the  Areola. — When  there  are  abra- 
sions on  the  nipple,  ulceration  easily  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the 
suckling  of  the  child,  and  under  certain  circumstances  this  may  lead, 
in  consequence  of  microbic  infection,  to  lymphangitis,  erysipelas,  and 
acute  suppurative  mastitis. 

Mothers  with  sore  nipples  may  be  obliged  to  discontinue  suckling 
their  children,  or  at  least  to  use  protecting  shields.  For  the  soreness, 
cauterization  with  the  nitrate-of -silver  stick,  the  application  of  unguen- 
tum  diachylon,  and  oxide-of-zinc  powder,  or  wet  dressings  of  the  acetate 
of  aluminium,  aqua  plumbi,  glycerin,  and  water  in  equal  parts,  etc.,  arc 
to  be  recommended.  As  a  prophylactic  measure  the  nipple  should  be 
bathed  with  cold  water,  aqua  plumbi,  and  alcoholic  fluids,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fissures. 

The  suckling  of  children  is  often  impossible,  from  the  fact  that  the 
nipples  are  retracted  or  too  small.  Axford  has  successfully  treated 
retracted  nipples  by  operation.  He  excised  three  semilunar-shaped 
pieces  of  skin  radiating  from  the  nipple  about  two  centimetres  from 
the  tip  of  the  same,  and  then  brought  the  fascia  together  at  the  base 
of  the  nipple  by  means  of  a  purse-string  catgut  suture  which  was 
drawn  tight. 

Eczema  of  the  nipple  and  the  areola  sometimes  occurs,  especially 
among  women  with  unclean  habits.    This  also  leads,  not  infrequently, 
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to  ulceration.  The  best  treatment  for  eczema  is  the  application  of 
unguenttim  diachylon  and  oxide-of-zinc  powder,  with  equal  parts  of 
starch.    Glycerin  and  starch  are  also  serviceable. 

Syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  nipple  are  in  part  primary  and  in  part 
secondary,  in  consequence  of  general  syphilitic  infection.  Primary 
syphilitic  ulcers,  in  the  form  of  the  syphilitic  hard  chancre,  occasion- 
ally arise  from  suckling  syphilitic  children,  with  syphilitic  ulcers  on 
the  lips  or  in  the  mouth.  Secondary  affections  of  the  nipple  in  women 
who  are  already  syphilitic  consist  chiefly  in  the -development  of  moist, 
broad  condylomata. 

The  treatment  is  in  part  local  and  in  part  constitutional  (see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  §  84).  I  should  here,  as  in  general,  endeavour,  in 
suitable  cases  that  are  brought  sufficiently  early  under  treatment,  to 
cure  the  syphilitic  hard  chancre  by  removal  with  the  galvano-cautery 
or  the  knife. 

One  sometimes  observes  thrush  of  the  nipples  among  nursing 
women  whose  children  are  affected  with  thrush  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  (see  page  366). 

Tumours  of  the  nipples  are  not  common.  Atheromata  of  the  nip- 
ple and  the  areola  have  been  observed  in  rare  cases.  Epitheliomata 

are  no  doubt  most  frequent,  and,  judg- 
ing from  my  experience,  carcinomata 
of  the  mammary  glands  originate  much 
more  frequently  in  the  nipple  and  the 
areola  than  other  authors  are  disposed 
to  admit.  The  very  frequent  trau- 
matisms and  irritations  to  which  the 
nipples  are  peculiarly  exposed  suffi- 
ciently explain  this  by  no  means  rare 
development  of  carcinomata  of  the 
w    Q_.    p    f,  ..      .  '       mamma  from  the  nipple.    As  Paget 

CIS.  855. — Facet  s  disease  in  a  woman  of      .  .  11  •  e> 

fifty-two  who  died  from  a  recurrent    m  particular  has  shown,  comparatively 

carcinoma  ten  years  from  the  com-     1  ^   •  -,.  ,  , J 

niencement  of  the  disease.  benign  epithelial  growths  occur  on  the 

nipple,  which  have  a  very  slow  course 
and  which  present,  as  it  were,  the  first  stage  of  carcinoma.  This  stage 
continues  a  comparatively  long  time,  as  the  abundant  cell  proliferation 
of  the  neighbouring  stroma  is  a  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  the  car- 
cinoma cells.  This  condition  is  accompanied  by  a  skin  affection  resem- 
bling eczema  or  psoriasis,  which  develops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nipple 
in  women  from  forty  to  sixty  years  old,  who  are  otherwise  healthy 
(Paget's  disease).  This  skin  affection  is  usually  followed  years  later 
by  carcinoma.    Fully  developed  carcinoma  runs  sometimes  an  acute 
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and  sometimes  a  chronic  course.  Psorosperms  (coccidia)  have  been 
observed  by  several  investigators,  but  their  presence  is  doubted  by 
others  who  look  upon  the  bodies  as  degenerated  cells  or  nuclei.  Ac- 
cording to  Schulten,  Faget's  disease  is  not  true  carcinoma,  but  is  closely 
allied  to  it,  while  Karg  regards  it  as  the  first  stage  of  carcinoma. 

§  135.  Inflammations  of  the  Breast. — Acute  inflammation  of  the 
mamma  (acute  mastitis)  occurs  by  far  most  frequently  during  the 
puerperium.  According  to  Winckel,  primiparaa  are  particularly  pre- 
disposed to  acute  mastitis.  The  inflammation  begins  most  frequently 
during  the  first  four  weeks  after  delivery,  and  usually  arises  from  the 
microbic  infection  of  abrasions,  fissures,  and  ulcerations  on  the  nipple, 
with  transportation  of  the  micro-organisms  through  the  lymph  passages 
into  the  breast.  The  microbes  also  spread  along  the  lactiferous  ducts 
of  the  mammary  gland,  and  here  occasion  decomposition  of  the  milk 
and  inflammation.  Erysipelas  sometimes  gives  rise  to  an  acute  mas- 
titis, with  the  formation  of  abscesses,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
the  mamma  by  an  enormous  number  of  cocci  (Billroth,  Ehrlich).  Ac- 
cording to  Legrv,  mastitis  may  also  arise  from  suckling  children  with 
purulent  conjunctivitis,  and  hence  great  caution  is  necessary  in  such 
cases.  Acute  mastitis  arises  not  only  through  the  lymph  passages,  but 
also  from  the  direct  entrance  of  micro-organisms  from  without  into  the 
lactiferous  ducts.  Mental  excitement,  retention  of  milk,  and  trauma- 
tisms were  formerly  erroneously  presumed  to  be  the  causes  of  mastitis. 
Metastatic  inflammations  of  the  breast  occur  chiefly  in  the  course  of 
pyaemia  following  suppurative,  puerperal  inflammations  of  the  uterus 
and  its  adnexa. 

Non-puerperal  inflammations  of  the  mammary  glands  are,  generally 
speaking,  rare.  They  are  sometimes  observed  during  pregnancy,  also 
in  young  girls  at  the  age  of  puberty,  in  infants,  and  rarely  also  in  boys 
and  young  men.  Suppuration  is  here  less  common,  and  the  course  is 
usually  subacute. 

Acute  mastitis  is  usually  marked  at  the  outset  by  the  appearance  of 
a  circumscribed,  painful  swelling,  particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
gland.  The  inflammation  is  located  chiefly  in  the  connective  tissue  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  gland  lobules,  which  abound  in  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics.  The  inflammatory  infiltration  may  disappear  again 
without  the  development  of  suppuration,  but  there  is  usually  abscess 
formation  of  greater  or  less  extent  with  corresponding  destruction  of 
the  connective  tissue  that  is  involved,  and  of  the  neighbouring  acini. 
The  size  and  number  of  the  abscesses  are  very  variable.  The  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  sometimes  spread  to  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 
mamma,  including  the  pectoral  muscle  and  the  periosteum  of  the  ribs. 
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In  rare  cases  foul  pus  containing  gas  is  formed,  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  mierohic  infection  that  lias  taken  place. 

Suppurative  paramastitis— that  is,  suppuration  of  the  cellular  tissue 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  mamma  between  the  j)ectoral  muscle  and 
the  mammary  gland — is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  parenchymatous 
suppurative  mastitis  just  described. 

The  principal  symptom  of  acute  mastitis  at  its  beginning  is  pain  in 
a  localized,  usually  somewhat  indurated,  spot.  In  severe  cases  the 
inflammation  begins  with  a  chill  and  high  fever.  The  suppuration 
makes  itself  known  by  swelling,  reddening,  oedema,  and  finally  by 
fluctuation.  The  abscesses,  as  has  been  said,  are  found  most  frequently 
in  the  parenchyma  of  the  mammary  gland,  less  often  in  front  of  or 
behind  it.  Very  large  collections  of  pus  sometimes  arise  from  the  con- 
fluence of  several  abscesses.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  a  suppurative 
mastitis  and  paramastitis  to  break 
through  into  the  pleural  cavity. 


Fig.  350.— Handkerchief  bandage  for  Fig.  357.— Supporting  and  protective 

supporting  the  breast,  bandage  for  the  breast. 


After  the  abscess  ruptures,  or  is  evacuated  by  incision,  the  temper- 
ature usually  drops  at  once.  In  mild  cases  there  is  no  suppuration, 
but  the  inflammatory  infiltration  is  absorbed  again.  A  subacute  course 
is  also  not  infrequently  observed,  usually  terminating,  however,  in  sup- 
puration. The  prognosis  of  acute  mastitis  is  very  favourable  if  the 
abscess  is  opened  and  properly  drained.  When  the  abscesses  rupture 
spontaneously  and  the  discharge  of  pus  is  incomplete,  and  fistulas  are 
formed,  the  course  is  usually  wearisome, because  relapses  are  constantly 
occurring.  Large  abscesses  often  give  rise  to  atrophy  and  a  corre- 
sponding deformity  of  the  mammary  gland. 

The  treatment  of  acute  mastitis  is  at  the  beginning  expectant.  If 
the  nursing  of  children  is  not  too  painful  for  the  mother,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  suckle  from  the  inflamed  breast.  To  regulate  the  circula- 
tion of  the  inflamed  mamma  and  to  prevent  congestion,  the  breast 
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should  be  supported  by  a  bandage  (e.  g.,  as  represented  in  Figs.  356  and 
357;  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  189).  In  order  to  favour  the 
absorption  of  the  inflammatory  infiltration  or  to  hasten  suppuration, 
wet  dressings,  mercurial  plaster,  and  mild  inunctions  of  unguentum 
cinereum  are  to  be  recommended.  The  application  of  ice  is  not  always 
agreeable.  If  nursing  the  child  is  attended  with  too  great  pain,  one 
may  empty  the  breast  by  means  of  a  breast  pump,  or  restrict  the  reten- 
tion of  milk  by  cathartics. 

When  the  existence  of  pus  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  an  (edem- 
atous area  or  by  fluctuation,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  under 
local  anaesthesia  with  ether  spray  or  cocaine.  The  incisions  should 
radiate  from  the  middle  of  the  gland  in  order  to  spare,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  lactiferous  ducts.  In  case  of  a  severe  mastitis  which  runs  a 
very  acute  course  with  high  fever,  one  should  make  as  early  as  possible 
an  incision  to  relieve  the  tension,  even  if  there  is  as  yet  no  pus.  This 
treatment  is  also  applicable  to  all  cases  of  acute  mastitis,  and  is  superior 
to  the  use  of  wet  dressings.  By  cutting  into  the  inflamed  and  infil- 
trated area  one  can  often  prevent  suppuration.  One  must  be  careful 
to  open  up  all  the  abscesses.  In  case  of  extensive  suppurations  or 
retro-mammary  abscesses  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  gland,  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  scrape  out  the 
abscess  cavity  with  a  sharp  sj)oon  if  one  desires  to  obtain  a  prompt 
cure  and  avoid  retention  of  pus.  For  a  few  days  short,  stout  drainage- 
tubes  are  kept  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  abscess  cavity,  and 
after  the  haemorrhage  has  been  arrested  an  antiseptic  protective  dress- 
ing that  exerts  no  pressure  is  applied,  which,  as  in  all  cases  of  profuse 
suppuration,  is  changed  at  first  daily  and  then  less  frequently.  Irriga- 
tion of  the  abscess  cavity  with  irritating  solutions  is  not  advisable.  If 
fistulae  result,  which  do  not  heal  after  cauterization  with  the  nitrate-of- 
silver  stick,  the  best  way  is  td  open  them  up  again  thoroughly,  scrape 
them  out,  and  drain  them. 

Chronic  Inflammations  of  the  Breast. — Of  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
mamma  I  mention  especially  chronic  interstitial  mastitis  with  the  formation 
of  nodular  indurations  and  cicatricial  contractions  in  women  at  the  time  of 
senile  involution — i.  e.,  shortly  before  or  during-  the  menopause.  Anatomic- 
ally there  is  a  round-celled  infiltration  within  the  interstitial  connective  tis- 
sue of  the  mamma,  which  causes  periodic  pain  and  leads  to  interstitial  nod- 
ular hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  and  to  progressive  cicatricial 
contraction,  so  that  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a  new  growth.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  really  have  to  do  sometimes  in  such  cases  with  carcinoma,  usually 
in  the  form  of  a  scirrhus  (see  page  736,  Carcinoma  of  the  Mamma).  Suppu- 
ration never  occurs.  The  process  finally  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  the  nodu- 
lar indurations  may  gradually  and  wholly  disappear  again. 
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The  best  treatment  of  chronic  interstitial  mastitis,  if  any  is  needed,  is  the 
inunction  of  mercurial  ointment  and  the  application  of  rubber  bandages  so 
as  to  obtain  pressure,  or  of  cotton  and  gauze  bandages,  the  outer  layers  of 
which  are  tilled  with  water  glass.  The  latter  dressing  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  place  from  three  to  four  weeks.  Verneuil,  Phocas,  and  others  recommend 
for  this  chronic  mastitis  occurring  shortly  before  or  in  the  menopause  the 
use  of  a  carbolic  spray,  which  is  said  to  act,  as  it  were,  like  massage.  If  the 
pain  is  severe,  the  best  treatment  is  to  amputate  the  breast,  especially  as  the 
chronic  inflammation  sometimes  favours  the  development  of  a  carcinoma. 
In  fact,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  a  carci- 
noma or  not. 

Konig  has  described  another  fairly  common  form  of  chronic  mastitis, 
which  stands  on  the  border  line,  as  it  were,  between  inflammatory  processes 
and  tumours,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  cysts  varying  in  size.  This  mas- 
titis chronica  cystica — which  Schimmelbush  erroneously  described  as  an 
adeno-cystoma — occurs  at  any  age  after  puberty  and  often  involves  both 
breasts.  We  have  to  do  histologically  with  an  inflammatory  process  which 
attacks  the  parenchyma  as  well  as  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  Tbe 
cells  of  the  gland  tissue  proliferate  and  then  degenerate,  giving  rise  to  cavi- 
ties or  cysts  containing  an  aqueous  or  mucous  fluid  of  a  dark  colour.  The 
interstitial  connective  tissue  is  swollen,  contains  many  nuclei,  and  is  infil- 
trated with  leucocytes.  This  form  of  mastitis  is  usually  painful ;  the  breasts 
enlarge,  especially  at  the  time  of  menstruation,  and  then  grow  smaller 
again.  The  further  course  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  numerous 
hard  indurated  tumours  and  various-sized  cystic  nodules.  One  can  isolate 
with  the  thumb  and  finger  the  soft,  round,  fluctuating  nodules  or  cysts  from 
the  rest  of  the  breast,  but  they  disappear,  as  it  were,  within  the  breast  when 
one  presses  the  latter  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  against  the  chest  wall.  The 
cysts  vary  in  size,  but  are  never  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  diagnosis  is 
frequently  difficult,  and  the  breast  is  often  amputated  erroneously  or  at  the 
request  of  the  patient  when  it  is  not  at  all  necessary.  The  treatment  is 
mainly  symptomatic. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Mamma.— Tuberculosis  of  the  mamma  (W.  Roux.  G. 
Mandry,  E.  Bender,  and  others)  is  rare.  It  is  characterized  by  the  formation 
of  numerous  grayish-white  tubercles  or  of  caseous  nodules  the  size,  for 
example,  of  a  hazelnut  or  a  walnut;  also  by  the  appearance  of  cold  ab- 
scesses ;  and,  above  all.  by  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli.  The  tubercular 
foci  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lobules  of  the  gland  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  excretory  ducts.;  In  the  main,  two  forms  of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  mammary  gland  may  be  distinguished  aside  from  the  cold  ab- 
scesses. These  are  the  confluent  and  the  disseminated  form  (Piskacek,  W. 
Roux).  Tuberculosis  is  usually  secondary,  being  caused  either  by  metastasis 
or  by  the  extension  of  a  tubercular  process  in  the  adjacent  parts.  The  treat- 
ment should  consist  in  opening  and  scraping  out  the  tubercular  foci  and  in 
building  up  the  strength  of  the  patient,  as  described  in  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§  83.  In  the  disseminated  form,  early  amputation  of  the  mamma,  with  re- 
moval of  the  axillary  contents,  is  indicated.  In  case  of  isolated  tubercular 
disease  of  the  mamma  without  tuberculosis  of  other  organs  the  prognosis  is 
favourable. 
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Syphilis  only  rarely  becomes  localized  in  the  breast  as  a  gummatous  mas- 
titis and  as  circumscribed  gummata  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  (Hen- 
nig).  We  have  already  mentioned  primary  and  secondary  syphilitic  ulcers 
of  the  nipple  (page  728).  In  addition  to  proper  local  treatment,  antisy  phi  - 
litic  measures  should  always  be  adopted  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  84). 

The  formation  of  lime  concretions  has  repeatedly  been  observed  in  the 
mamma — e.  g\,  from  calcification  of  tubercular  foci  or  of  fibrous  thickenings; 
also  in  obliterated  gland  ducts  (Ackermann),  in  cysts  and  cyst  walls,  in  con- 
nection with  gout,  etc.  Such  calcifications  or  concretions  scarcely  give  occa- 
sion for  treatment. 

Milk  Cysts  (Galactoceles).— Cysts  due  to  the  retention  of  milk,  which  are 
not  common,  arise  usually  from  the  obliteration  or  obstruction  of  an  excre- 
tory duct  from  one  portion  of  the  mammary  gland.  They  form  distinctly 
fluctuating  tumours,  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  Walpy,  for  instance, 
drew  five  kilogrammes  of  milk  from  a  cyst  of  this  kind  by  puncture.  Scarpa 
observed  a  milk  cyst  in  a  woman  twenty  years  old  after  her  second  confine- 
ment which  reached  down  to  the  thigh  and,  when  tapped,  discharged  ten 
quarts  of  pure  milk.  The  retained  milk  is  sometimes  transformed  into  a 
caseous,  butterlike,  or  oil-like  mass.  According  to  Kustner,  a  milk  cyst  may 
cause  the  surrounding  tissue,  partly  by  pressure  and  partly  by  chemical  pro- 
cesses, to  become  more  or  less  liquefied.  If  a  galactocele  ruptures  subcuta- 
neously,  the  cellular  tissue  becomes  diffusely  infiltrated  with  milk  (Velpeau). 
The  treatment  of  milk  cysts  consists  in  emptying  them  by  puncture,  or,  bet- 
ter, by  incision  and  drainage. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Breast  (Mastodynia). — Not  infrequently  severe  pains  are 
felt  in  one  or,  less  often,  both  breasts,  which  recur  periodically  and  are  most 
severe  at  the  beginning  of  menstruation.  The  pains  are  located  in  the  tissue 
of  the  mamma,  but  the  cutaneous  covering  of  the  breast  is  also  very  sensitive 
sometimes,  especially  on  pressure.  Abnormalities  proper  are  either  absent 
altogether  or  one  feels,  more  or  less  distinctly,  uneven  indurated  areas  or  cir- 
cumscribed nodules  in  the  mamma  about  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  or  a  walnut. 
'  The  latter  are  not  cases  of  neuralgia  proper,  but  we  have  here  to  do  either 
with  chronic  interstitial  mastitis,  with  adenoma  formation,  or,  not  infre- 
quently, with  neurofibromata.  Neuralgia  proper  is  observed  particularly  in 
nervous,  hysterical  women  with  diseases  of  the  genital  organs.  In  a  portion 
of  the  cases  we  have  to  deal,  no  doubt,  with  intercostal  neuralgia. 

The  treatment  of  mastodynia  is  directed  chiefly  against  the  cause,  espe- 
cially any  disease  of  the  genital  organs  that  may  be  present,  hysteria,  etc. 
The  success  of  local  treatment  is  usually  uncertain.  It  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  ice  or  wet  compresses,  and  in  supporting  the  breast  and  avoiding 
all  compression.  The  latter  is  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  very  beneficial. 
The  inunction  of  lanolin  with  mercurial  ointment  or  with  belladonna  is 
very  serviceable.  Quinine,  arsenic,  and  calomel  internally,  life  in  climatic 
health  resorts,  etc.,  are  useful.  If  the  so-called  tubercula  dolorosa  are  pres- 
ent—that is,  neurofibromata— their  extirpation  is  to  be  recommended. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Breasts.— Hypertrophy  of  the  breasts  is  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  normal-tissue  elements.  It  is  usually  observed  in  girls  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  and  in  young  married  women.  The  more 
marked  cases  of  hypertrophy,  which  always  affects  both  breasts,  are  rare. 
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According  to  Billroth,  the  development  of  hypertrophy  of  the  mamma  is 
usually  very  rapid,  occupying,  for  example,  from  two  to  four. months.  It 
then,  as  a  rule,  remains  stationary  or  begins  again  temporarily  at  the  time 
of  pregnancy.    A  continuous  increase  in  the  size  of  the  breasts  does  not 
occur.    Iii  rare  cases  the  hypertrophy  of  the  mamma  is  so  great  that  the 
ability  to  work  and  the  nutrition  of  such  women  are  interfered  with.  Hyper- 
trophied  breasts  sometimes  reach  as  far  as  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium.    As  has  been  said,  we  have  to  do  anatomically  in  this  condition  with 
a  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  tissue  of  the  mamma — that  is,  of  the  connective 
tissue  and  the  gland  substance.    All  those  cases  in  which  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  breast  is  conditioned  upon  new  growths,  such  as  adeno-fibromata 
or  other  tumours,  do  not  belong  here,  of  course,  but  are  to  be  classed  with  neo- 
plasms.   The  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  breast  consists  in  amputation 
of  the  mamma  in  case  there  is  much  discomfort.    Other  remedies  (compres- 
sion, iodide  of  potassium,  etc.)  are  ineffectual. 

§  136.  Tumours  of  the  Breast— Of  the  epithelial  tumours  of  the 
mamma,  I  mention  first  the  adenoma,  or,  more  accurately,  adeno- 
fibroma,  because,  in  addition  to  the  proliferation  of  the  gland  sub- 
stance, there  also  occurs  more  or  less  hypertrophy  of  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue.    The  adenoma  (see  Fig.  358)  and  ad  en  o -fibroma 

resemble  most  of  all  the  above-men- 
tioned hypertrophy  of  the  breasts,  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  the  latter 
case  a  diffuse,  general,  and  bilateral 
hypertrophy  of  the  tissue  of  the  mam- 
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liferation breaks  through  the  limiting 
gland  membrane  and  goes  on  at  random  in  the  connective-tissue  stroma 
the  adenoma  has  become  a  carcinoma.  The  early  stage  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  adenoma  into  a  carcinoma  is  also  called  adenoid 
Adenomata  usually  grow  slowly,  are  commonly  not  larger  than  an 
apple,  and  form,  as  a  rule,  roundish,  hard,  uneven,  easily  movable 
nodules  which  do  not  adhere  to  the  skin.  In  rare  cases  adenomata  in 
consequence  of  suppurative  inflammation  and  abscess  formation  in  their 
neighbourhood,  become  necrotic,  so  that  they  can  be  extracted  without 
difficulty.   Adenomata  of  the  mamma  are  benign  tumours.   They  never 
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form  metastases  and  never  lead  to  infection  of  the  lymph  glands  in  the 
axilla.  Malignant,  destructive  adenomata,  with  metastases  and  infec- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands,  such  as  occur  in  the  rectum, 
are  practically  never  seen.  The  serious  thing  about  adenomata  is  that 
they  may  finally  change  into  carcinomata.  Adenomata  sometimes  cause 
severe  neuralgic  pain.  Aside  from  the  combination  of  the  adenoma 
with  fibroma  (adeno-fibroma),  there  are  various  other  mixed  forms, 
especially  adeno-myxoma — that  is,  adenoma  with  myxomatous  intersti- 
tial tissue  ;  and  adeno-cystoma — that  ,  is,  adenoma  with  cyst  formation, 
which  has  been  described  by  Thiersch,  the  author,  and  others.  The 
cysts  here  arise  from  degeneration  of  the  newly  formed  acini,  which  is 
always  of  favourable  prognostic  significance  for  the  patient.  Many 
forms,  however,  of  adeno-cystomata  may  easily  become  malignant  by 
spreading  along  the  lymph  vessels.  The  lymph  vessels  near  the  dilated 
acini  have  been  found  filled  with  epithelial  cells  (Reclus,  Brissaud, 
Pilliet).  Adeno-fibromata  and  adeno-cystomata  sometimes  reach  a 
large  size. 

Aside  from  the  cysts  formed  in  adenomata,  sarcomata,  and  fibro- 
mata, single  or  multiple  cysts  are  also  observed  in  the  mamma  not 
combined  with  other  forms  of  tumour  (Bryant).  These  cysts,  which 
usually  have  a  slow  growth,  are  really  retention  cysts,  and  they  arise 
from  dilatation  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  or  the  acini,  and  mainly,  ac- 
cording to  Billroth,  of  the  small  excretory  ducts.  Papillary  excres- 
cences are  sometimes  found  as  remains  of  the  earlier  septa.  The 
cysts  seldom  develop  before  the  fortieth  year,  are  altogether  painless, 
and  usually  attain  at  most  the  size  of  an  orange.  The  contents  of  the 
cysts  consist  usually  of  a  mucous  or  serous  fluid,  which  is  either  colour- 
less or  greenish  brown.  In  rare  cases  the  contents  resemble  butter,  or 
oil,  or  cream — that  is,  we  have  to  do  with  galactoceles  (see  page  733). 
From  calcification  of  the  contents  of  the  cysts  and  of  their  walls  mor- 
tarlike formations  result.  The  so-called  proliferating  cysts  arise  mostly 
from  proliferation  of  epithelium  and  are  usually  adeno-cystomata,  less 
often  cysto-sarcomata.  Adeno-cystomata  are  usually  smaller  than  cysto- 
sarcomata,  which  may  attain  a  large  size.  The  diagnosis  of  cysts  can 
not  always  be  made  with  certainty.  Fluctuation,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  fleshy  individuals,  is  not  easy  to  make  out,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  the  cysts  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  carci- 
noma nodules,  adenomata,  or  adeno-fibromata. 

On  the  border  line  between  inflammatory  processes  and  tumours  we 
have  the  comparatively  frequent  mastitis  chronica  cystica,  which  leads 
to  the  formation  of  multiple  cysts  varying  in  size  (see  page  732). 

Billroth  observed  a  very  large  cholesteatoma,  the  size  of  a  duck's 
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eg&  which  started  either  in  a  lobule  of  the  mammary  gland  or  in  a 
deeply  situated  sebaceous  gland.  Cholesteatomata  are  partly  atliero- 
niata  and  partly  dermoid  cysts,  with  characteristic,  often  silklike,  con- 
tents, which  consist  of  fat,  cholesterine,  and  masses  of  cells  which  shine 
like  mother-of-pearl.  According  to  Eppinger,  Chiari,  and  Eberth, 
cholesteatomata  are  really  endotheliomata,  which  arise  from  prolifer- 
ation of  the  endothelia  of  the  vessels  or  of  the  cells  of  their  surrounding 
sheath. 

Atheromata  sometimes  arise  from  obstruction  of  the  outlet  of  seba- 
ceous glands  of  the  skin,  and  grow  into  the  mamma. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Breast. — Carcinoma  is  the  most  common  of  all 
tumours  of  the  mammary  gland.  It  constitutes,  according  to  Gross, 
8247  per  cent,  according  to  Bryant  83*10  per  cent,  and  according  to 
Billroth  eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  tumours  of  the  mammary  gland  in 
women.  The  carcinoma  occurs  especially  in  women  from  forty  to 
forty-live  or  fifty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  much  less  common  among 
men.  According  to  Sehulthess,  the  age  curve  of  carcinoma  patients 
reaches  its  highest  point  between  the  forty -fifth  and  the  forty-ninth 
year,  the  beginning  of  the  menopause.  Winiwarter  finds  this  point 
for  Vienna  to  be  between  the  forty-first  and  the  forty-fifth  year.  Ac- 
cording to'  Fink,  the  average  age  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
patients  with  carcinoma  of  the  breast  in  Gussenbauers  clinic  was  fifty- 
one  and  six  tenths  years,  while  Sprengel  found  the  average  age  to  be 
fifty  and  four  tenths  years.  According  to  Sehulthess,  one  out  of 
every  hundred  women  of  the  right  age  for  carcinoma  succumbs  to  the 
disease.  Carcinoma  of  the  mamma  is  usually  unilateral,  both  mam- 
mary glands  becoming  but  seldom  involved  either  simultaneously  or  in 
succession.  Carcinoma  of  the  breast  begins,  as  a  rule,  as  a  painless,  cir- 
cumscribed hardening,  or  as  a  hard  nodule,  incorporated  in  the  gland 
substance,  which  is  very  often  discovered  by  the  patient  only  by  acci- 
dent. Women  not  infrequently  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
nodule  by  lancinating  pains.  The  growth  of  a  carcinoma  is  very  vari- 
able, being  sometimes  rapid  and  sometimes  slower. 

Anatomically,  the  following  forms  of  carcinoma  of  the  mammary  gland 
are  distinguished : 

1.  The  acinous  carcinoma  (Billroth),  which,  on  gross  inspection,  usually 
consists  of  grayish-white  or  reddish-gray  nodules  varying  in  consistence. 
The  acinous  carcinoma  is  the  softest  form  of  carcinoma  of  the  mammary 
-land.  Sometimes  very  soft  medullary  nodules  are  observed.  The  stroma 
is  usually  thoroughly  permeated  by  round  cells,  and  here  the  carcinoma 
proper  is  found  in  the  form  of  masses  of  epithelial  cells,  which  in  a  general 
way  resemble  acinous  glands.  The  acinous  carcinoma  is  strongly  inclined 
to  softening,  breaking  through  the  skin  and  ulceration.    Metastases  usually 
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Fig.  869.— Carcinoma  simplex  of  the  mam- 
illary gland,    x  200. 


soon  appear  in  the  axillary  glands,  which  have  the  same  structure  as  the 
primary  tumour. 

2.  The  most  frequent  farm  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  is  the  carcinoma 
simplex,  a  tubular  carcinoma,  which  takes  the  form  more  of  a  carcinomatous 
infiltration,  and  usually  involves  the 

skin  very  early,  forming  multiple  nod- 
ules or  a  diffuse  infiltration.  The  can- 
cerous cell  nests  in  the  carcinoma  sim- 
plex are,  as  a  rule,  smaller.  They  often 
form  long,  tubelike  (tubular),  or  more 
irregular  masses  of  epithelial  cells.  The 
carcinoma  simplex  spreads  by  choice 
along  the  surface,  and  may  permeate 
the  whole  gland.  One  often  finds  a 
rather  rapid,  non-continuous  extension 
of  the  infiltrations  and  nodules  of  the 
carcinoma  to  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  the  ribs,  the  sternum, 
and  the  pleura.  Very  numerous  nod- 
ules and  hard,  diffuse  infiltrations  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  skin,  so  that  the 
latter  feels  as  solid  as  leather,  giving-  rise  in  some  cases  to  the  so-called 
cancer  en  cuirasse.  Not  infrequently  ulceration  occurs.  As  in  the  acinous 
carcinoma,  degenerative  changes  take  place  in  the  cells  of  the  tumour,  par- 
ticularly fatty  degeneration. 

3.  The  scirrhus  is  comparatively  poor  in  cells,  and  usually  grows  slowly. 
It  is  characterized  by  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  stroma,  with  disappear- 
ance of  the  carcinoma  cells,  hand  in  hand  with  which,  however,  a  prolifer- 
ation of  epithelial  cells  takes  place.  Scirrhus  may  also  take  the  form,  clin- 
ically, of  so-called  cancer  en  cuirasse. 

4.  The  colloid  carcinoma  (carcinoma  gelatinosum)  arises  from  colloid 
degeneration  of  the  carcinoma  cells,  so  that  the  alveoli  are  filled  with  colloid 
material.  In  other  respects  the  colloid  carcinoma  presents  the  structure  of 
the  carcinoma  simplex.  According  to  Klebs,  the  colloid  material  is  secreted 
from  the  carcinoma  cells:  according  to  Doutrelepont  and  Rindfieisch,  from 
the  vessels.  It  is  usually  found  between  the  carcinoma  cells  and  the  inner 
wall  of  the  connective-tissue  alveoli — that  is,  the  cells  are  surrounded  by  a 
clear,  homogeneous  colloid  layer. 

Neugebauer,  in  Wolfler's  clinic,  described  a  case  of  carcinoma  psammosum 
of  the  female  breast — i.  e.,  an  adeno-carcinoma  with  calcareous  degeneration 
of  the  epithelial  cells  and  corresponding  formation  of  sand.  The  sand  was 
first  discovered  by  microscopic  examination,  and  nol  only  in  the  mammary 
tumour  but  also  in  the  infected  axillary  glands.  This  form  of  carcinoma 
had  previously  been  found  only  in  the  ovaries. 

A  chondro-osteocarcinoma  of  the  mamma  has  been  described  by  Heur- 
toux,  Hacker,  and  Coen. 

On  gross  examination,  all  carcinomata  of  the  mammary  gland  present 
upon  section  a  reddish-gray  or  grayish-white  appearance,  and  their  alveolar 
structure  is  plainly  visible— that  is,  one  sees  pale,  firm  bands  of  connective 
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tissue,  which  cross  each  other,  forming  a  network  with  softer  tissue  inserted, 
the  latter  being  the  alveoli.  A  turbid  juice  containing  small  granules  may 
be  scraped  off  with  a  knife  from  the  surface  of  the  cross-section.  This 
material  consists,  microscopically,  of  detritus,  and  especially  of  carcinoma 
cells,  either  single  or  massed  together  into  spherical  or  cylindrical  forms. 
These  cells  are  usually  large,  round,  or  angular,  resembling  epitheha,  and 
are  provided  with  a  large  nucleus  and  shining  nucleoli.  The  carcinoma 
cells  lie  in  groups  in  a  vascular,  connective-tissue  stroma  permeated  by  round 
cells.  They  are  derived  from  the  glandular  epithelium,  or  originate,  when 
the  proliferating  process  begins,  in  the  skin,  from  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighi, 
the  hair  follicles,  or  the  follicular  and  sweat  glands.  The  development  of 
carcinoma  from  epithelial  proliferation  can  always  be  best  recognised  in  the 
mamma  and  the  skin  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  sections  taken  near 
the  limit  of  the  tumour.  One  sees  here,  beside  the  normal  tissue  of  the 
mamma,  hypertrophy  of  the  gland  substance— i.  e.,  adenomatous  proliferation 
with  a  well-marked  acinous  arr 

the  proliferated  epithelial  cells  have  broken  through  the  limiting  membrane 
of  the  gland  and  begun  to  spread  in  the  neighbouring  connective  tissue.  In 
the  oldest  zones  representing  the  real  carcinoma  one  then  sees  a  more  irregu- 
lar proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  form  of  single  groups  of  cells  in 
a  connective-tissue  stroma  richly  supplied  with  vessels  and  cells. 

In  addition  to  this  growth  of  epithelial  cells  one  observes  that  the  con- 
nective-tissue stroma  is  in  a  condition  of  active  cell  proliferation,  there  is  a 
small-celled  infiltration  of  the  same,  and  the  vessels  are  multiplied.  The 
proliferation  of  the  epithelial  and  connective-tissue  elements  go.  as  it  were, 
hand  in  hand,  or.  more  accurately,  there  breaks  out  a  sort  of  border  warfare 
between  the  epithelial  cells  and  the  connective  tissue,  which  in  carcinoma 
always  ends  in  the  victorious  advance  of  the  epithelial  cells  (Thiersch,  Wal- 
deyer). 

All  carcinomata  become  the  seat  of  retrogressive  changes,  especially  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  as  well  as  of  the  stroma.  Hence  the  skin 
becomes  perforated,  craterlike  ulcers  are  formed,  and  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  stroma  takes  place,  with  retraction  of  the  skin  and  the  nipple.  This  cica- 
tricial contraction  is  most  pronounced,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  seirrhus.  The 
tissue  is  here  sometimes  so  hard  that  it  grates  under  the  knife.  A  portion  of 
the  carcinoma  may  disappear  in  consequence  of  the  retrogressive  metamor- 
phosis and  the  cicatricial  contraction,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  found  that  a 
complete  cure  can  result  in  this  way.  A  rapid,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
carcinoma  cells  may  arise  also  from  infection  by  micro-organisms — e.g.,  pus 
cocci  and  erysipelas  cocci  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  71,  page  34(5).  In 
ulcerating  carcinomata  that  have  broken  through  the  skin  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  micro-organisms  are  found,  including  mould  fungi.  Regarding  the 
significance  of  micro-organisms  in  connection  with  carcinomata,  see  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  page  779. 

Carcinomata  spread  in  part  continuously  and  in  part  non-con tinuously. 
They  penetrate  the  muscles,  the  pleura,  the  lungs,  the  ribs,  and  the  sternum. 
The  carcinoma  cells  make  their  way  along  the  tissue  clefts,  and  are  trans- 
ported through  the  blood  and  lymph  channels,  especially  the  latter.  Hence 
there  follows  carcinomatous  infiltration  of  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands 
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in  the  axilla,  in  the  infraclavicular  and  supraclavicular  fossa,  etc.  In  carci- 
noma of  one  breast  one  11 1  ids  in  rare  cases  that  the  axillary  glands  on  both 
sides  are  involved,  and  it  also  happens,  exceptionally,  that  the  lymph  glands 
on  the  opposite  side  are  alone  affected  (Volkmann).  The  enlargement  of  the 
lymph  glands  sometimes  disappears  again,  in  which  case  it  was  simply  of  an 
inflammatory,  not  of  a  carcinomatous  nature  (Winiwarter).  The  carcinoma- 
tous infection  then  constantly  advances  from  the  lymph  glands.  Metastases 
appear  in  the  internal  organs  (pleura,  lungs,  brain,  spleen,  liver,  bones,  etc.), 
and  the  patient  dies  of  cancerous  cachexia.  Among  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-three  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  the  autopsy  showed,  according 
to  Paget,  metastases  two  hundred  and  forty-one  times  in  the  liver,  thirty 
times  in  the  kidneys  and  suprarenal  capsules,  while  the  spleen  was  involved 
seventeen  times,  the  ovaries  thirty-seven  times,  etc.  Metastases  are  not  in- 
frequently found  also  in  the  osseous  system— e.  g.,  according  to  Paget,  out  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty  eases,  eighteen  times  in  the  femur,  ten  times  in  the 
humerus,  thirty-six  times  in  the  skull.  Carcinomatous  pleurisy  arises  most 
frequently  from  continuous  extension  of  the  carcinoma  through  the  soft 
parts  of  the  chest.  Very  small  tubercles  and  nodules  are  formed  at  first,  and 
then,  finally,  nodules  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  or  walnut  or  even  of  an  apple. 
The  lungs  are  generally  involved  secondarily  from  the  pleura  in  conse- 
quence of  continuous  extension  of  the  process. 

According  to  Winiwarter,  carcinoma  develops  most  frequently  between 
the  forty-first  and  the  forty-fifth  year.  All  carcinomata  occurring  before  the 
thirtieth  year  attacked  married  women,  according  to  Billroth.  Carcinoma 
of  the  breast  is  much  less  common  in  men.  The  frequent  variations  in  the 
physiological  condition  of  the  mamma  during  menstruation,  pregnancy,  lac- 
tation, and  later  at  the  beginning  of  the  menopause,  are  of  importance  in  the 
development  of  carcinoma  in  women.  Injuries  of  the  most  varied  character 
— e.  g.,  thrust,  blow,  pressure  of  corsets,  etc.,  as  well  as  inflammations  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  mamma  (eczema,  acute  mastitis,  chronic  interstitial  mastitis) 
— not  infrequently  constitute  the  determining  cause.  Of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  patients  with  carcinoma  of  the  mamma,  twenty-four,  according  to 
Winiwarter,  had  had  acute  mastitis.  Carcinomata  following  acute  mastitis  oc- 
curring during  lactation  usually  have  a  very  speedy  fatal  termination.  Among 
one  hundred  and  seventy  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  mamma,  there  were  only 
twelve,  according  to  Winiwarter,  in  which  there  had  been  an  injury.  In 
ten  cases  there  was  an  inherited  predisposition.  The  favourite1  place  for  the 
commencement  of  carcinoma  of  the  mamma  is,  according  to  H.  Sehulthess, 
the  upper,  outer  quadrant,  and  not  infrequently  the  nipple  and  the  areola. 
The  affection  of  the  nipple  and  its  areola  (see  page  728),  described  by  Paget, 
presents,  no  doubt,  the  mildest  form  of  carcinoma,  or  rather  its  first  stage 
(Karg). 

The  clinical  course  of  carcinoma  of  the  mamma  is  very  varied.  Its 
duration  from  its  commencement  to  its  fatal  termination  is,  generally 
speaking,  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  and  a  half  years.  Accord- 
ing to  Fink,  who  tabulated  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  cases  of  carci- 
noma of  the  breast  in  Gussenbauer's  clinic  (1878-1888),  the  average 
duration  of  life  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease  is  for  those  operated 
48 


Fig.  360.  — Ulcerating  carcinoma 
of  the  breast  in  a  woman  of 
forty-three  with  numerous 
nodules  in  the  surrounding 
skin  and  marked  induration 
of  the  cutis  (cancer  en  cui- 
rcusse). 
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upon  twenty-seven  and  four  tenths  months,  and  for  those  not  operated 
upon  twenty  and  live  tenths  months ;  so  that  according  to  this  compu- 
tation life  was  only  prolonged  upon  the  aver- 
age  seven  months  by  the  operation.  One 
sometimes  ohserves  a  very  rapid  course,  so 
that  even  at  the  end  of  six  months  death  en- 
sues from  internal  metastases.  In  other  non- 
malignant  cases  the  disease  lasts  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  years.  According  to  Billroth,  the 
duration  varies  from  six  months  to  twenty 
years.  Soft  carcinomata,  with  large  nodules 
and  the  cancers  en  cuirasse  (Fig.  360),  have 
the  most  unfavourable  and  the  most  rapid 
course.  That  of  colloid  carcinoma  and  scir- 
rhus  is  more  favourable.  Dontrelepont,  for 
example,  observed  a  colloid  carcinoma  of  thir- 
teen years'  standing. 

The  axillary  glands  become  involved,  ac- 
cording to  Billroth,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
months,  generally  speaking,  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease  in  the  mammary  gland.  The  appearance  of  internal 
metastases  is  very  variable.  We  have  upon  this  point  but  little  exact 
and  certain  knowledge.  The  autopsy  has  sometimes  revealed  internal 
metastases  from  six  to  nine  months  after  the  discovery  of  the  primary 
nodule. 

A  spontaneous  cure  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  does  not  occur. 
The  only  possible  cure  is  by  prompt  extirpation  of  the  mammary 
gland  and  the  regionary  lymph  glands,  as  well  as  the  cellular  tissue  in 
the  axilla.  There  is  more  hope  of  cure  from  the  operation  if  there  is 
no  involvement  of  the  axillary  lymph  glands.  If  at  the  time  of  the 
operation  the  glands  in  the  axilla  or  in  the  supraclavicular  or  the  infra- 
clavicular fossa  are  already  involved,  death  from  recurrence  ensues, 
according  to  Winiwarter,  thirteen  months  on  the  average  after  the 
operation.  If  the  axillary  glands  are  unaffected  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  the  patient  usually  lives,  according  to  Winiwarter,  about 
twenty -two  months,  and  the  entire  duration  of  the  disease  is  prolonged 
by  the  operation  to  about  fifty  months  on  the  average.  Permanent 
cure  is  possible  from  early  removal  of  the  diseased  breast  and  axillary 
contents.  If  recurrence  has  appeared  neither  at  the  place  of  opera- 
tion on  the  mamma  nor  in  the  axillary  glands  within  one  year  after  the 
performance  of  the  operation,  there  is  prospect  of  a  complete  cure.  If 
three  years  pass  without  recurrence,  a  permanent  cure  is  assured  almost 
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without  exception.  Still,  recurrences  have  been  observed  in  excep- 
tional cases  after  from  four  to  eleven  years  (Kiister,  Hans  Schmidt, 
the  author).  In  such  cases  we  have  really  to  do  with  a  new  tumour 
(regionary  recurrence).  In  rare  eases  a  permanent  cure  results  only 
after  the  second  or  even  after  the  third  operation  for  recurrence.  The 
number  of  cures,  however,  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  great 
number  of  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  One  recurrence  usually 
follows  another.  The  recurrences  are  either  continuous  at  the  place  of 
operation,  if  carcinoma  tissue  has  been  left  behind,  or  regionary  in  con- 
sequence of  renewed  carcinoma  growth  in  the  cicatrix  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  independent  of  the  first  tumour.  Winiwarter  also  dis- 
tinguishes infection  recurrences  and  metastatic  recurrences  resulting 
from  metastases  in  the  axillary  glands  and  in  the  internal  organs.  In- 
fection recurrences  take  place  when  before  the  operation  carcinoma 
germs  had  become  lodged  in  the  axillary  glands,  but  their  presence 
was  not  then  demonstrable. 

Permanent  cures  have  been  decidedly  more  frequent  during  the 
last  ten  years,  as  is  shown  by  various  statistics — those,  for  example,  of 
Gross,  Rotter,  Hans  Schmidt,  Fink,  and  others.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  more  thorough  method  of  operating  with  clearing  out  of  the  axilla. 
The  percentage  of  permanent  cures — the  patient  remaining  well  more 
than  three  years — varies  very  much  according  to  the  different  statis- 
tical tabulations  (Winiwarter  4*7  per  cent,  Henry  9  per  cent,  Sprengel 
11  per  cent,  Oldekop  ll'l  per  cent,  Rotter  12*1  per  cent,  Fink  [Gus- 
senbauer's  clinic]  16*7  per  cent,  Hans  Schmidt  21-5  per  cent,  Hilde- 
brand  22*5  per  cent,  etc.). 

Death  follows  partly  in  consequence  of  the  local  extension  of  the 
mammary  carcinoma  to  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  partly  from  metastases 
with  increasing  exhaustion  ;  also  from  haemorrhages,  septic  infection  in 
consequence  of  sloughing  carcinomata,  etc.  Carcinomatous  pleurisy  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  death.  Those  patients  suffer  the  most  pain 
in  whom  the  carcinoma  of  the  breast  has  caused  metastases  in  the  ver- 
tebra?. Patients  not  infrequently  die  of  internal  metastases  without 
local  or  regionary  recurrence.  According  to  my  experience,  the  most 
unfavourable  carcinomata,  sometimes  leading  to  a  very  speedy  fatal 
termination,  are  those  which  develop  in  younger  women  subsequent  to 
mastitis  from  lactation.  The  prognosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast 
seems,  generally  speaking,  to  be  the  more  unfavourable  the  younger 
the  patient  is. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  mamma  the  following  is  of  impor- 
tance :  It  is  usually  a  hard,  nodular  tumour  which  occurs  most  frequently  in 
women  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  which  usually  develops  gradually  and 
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without  pain.  Carcinoma  nodules  are  not  movable  within  the  breast,  and 
they  finally  become  adherent  to  the  skin.  Retraction  of  the  nipple,  and  espe- 
cially the  presence  of  indolent,  hard,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  in  the  axilla, 
are  particularly  characteristic  of  carcinoma. 

Lobulated,  uneven,  hard  nodules  occurring  from  the  time  of  puberty 
until  the  thirtieth  year,  with  a  slow  growth,  are  mostly  fibromata  or  adeno- 
fibromata.  Very  rapidly  growing  soft  tumours  in  girls  and  women  are  usu- 
ally extremely  malignant  medullary  sarcomata.  Very  large  tumours  are 
chiefly  cysto-fibromata,  cysto-sarcomata,  or  cysto-adenomata.  They  likewise 
occur  most  commonly  in  younger  women.  Superficially  located  cysts  can 
usually  be  easily  diagnosed,  whereas  those  that  are  more  deeply  seated  in  the 
tissue  of  the  mamma  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  carcinomata.  The 
same  is  true  of  deeply  seated  tubercular  or  syphilitic  foci,  for  which,  how- 
ever, the  condition  of  the  patient  in  other  respects  affords  important  clews— 
e.  g.,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  other  organs,  other  syphilitic  affections,  the 
history  of  the  case,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  consists  in  the  earliest 
possible  removal  of  the  mamma.  Even  if  no  enlargement  of  the  axil- 
lary glands  is  demonstrable  by  palpation,  still  the  axilla  should  always 
be  laid  open  from  the  operation  wound  and  all  the  cellular  tissue  and 
lymphatic  glands  should  be  removed.  Special  attention  must  be  paid 
in  doing  this  to  the  space  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor 
muscles.  If  the  underlying  muscle  is  already  involved  it  must  be  in 
great  part  or  wholly  removed.  Even  if  the  pectoral  muscle  is  not  yet 
involved,  one  should  always  cut  away  the  fascia  and  a  superficial  layer 
of  the  muscle.  In  short,  the  extirpation  of  the  mammary  gland  when 
affected  by  carcinomatous  disease  should  be  performed  with  all  possible 
thoroughness  (for  particulars,  see  page  71<>,  Technique  of  Amputation 
of  the  Breast). 

Nussbaum  has  recently  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  extirpation 
of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  by  means  of  the  thermo-cautery.  It  is 
thought  that  in  consequence  of  the  more  marked  wound  reaction,  the 
suppuration,  and  the  solid  cicatrix,  recurrences  are  not  as  frequent 
after  operating  in  this  way  as  after  extirpation  witli  the  knife,  in  which 
the  wound  heals  asepticallv  and  without  reaction.  On  the  same 
grounds  Bougard  has  recently  again  recommended  cauterization  with 
chloride-of-zinc  paste  or  the  caustic  point  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
pages  79  and  80).  I  prefer  to  remove  slight  recurrences  by  the 
galvano-cautery  or  the  thermo-cautery,  and  am  extremely  pleased  with 
the  results. 

The  treatment  of  inoperable  carcinomata  of  the  mamma  is  symp- 
tomatic. One  can  try  various  other  methods  of  treatment  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  especially  the  use  of  parenchymatous  injections 
of  absolute  alcohol,  tincture  of  iodine,  ergotin,  acetic  acid,  nitrate  of 
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silver,  arsenic,  turpentine,  liyperosmic  acid,  phosphorus,  pvoktanin, 
etc.  Turpentine  is  injected,  according  to  Yogt's  plan,  with  absolute 
alcohol  in  equal  parts  or  one  part  turpentine  to  two  parts  alcohol, 
about  half  or  an  entire  hypodermic  syringeful  in  from  ten  to  four- 
teen days.  There  usually  ensues  at  the  end  of  this  time  abscess  forma- 
tion with  more  or  less  contraction  of  the  tumour.  Of  the  liyperosmic 
acid,  about  three  drops  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  are  injected  daily 
I  Winiwarter).  Pvoktanin  (methyl  violet)  was  recommended  by  Mose- 
tig-Moorhof  (1  :  300-500  aq.  dest.,  one  or  two  hypodermic  syringefuls 
or  more,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  about  twice  a  week).  Ar- 
senic may  be  given  internally  and  injected  subcutaneously  in  the  form 
of  Fowler's  solution.  One  gives  at  first  ten  drops  a  day  internally  and 
then  increases  the  dose  about  two  drops  every  third  day.  One  injects 
into  the  tumour  about  two  drops  daily  or  ten  drops  once  a  week  of  the 
undiluted  Fowler's  solution.  If  the  patient  is  especially  sensitive  to 
arsenic,  the  solution  is  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  or  three. 
Finally,  erysipelas  has  been  inoculated  in  the  form  of  cultures  of  the 
erysipelas  coccus  into  inoperable  carcinomata  of  the  mamma,  and 
Janicke  and  Keisser  have  observed  that  in  consequence  the  carcinoma 
cells  are  destroyed  by  fatty  degeneration.  W.  Busch,  as  is  known,  wras 
the  tirst  to  find  that  sarcomata  of  the  face  and  the  neck  completely 
disappeared  by  fatty  degeneration  after  erysipelas.  One  must  always 
bear  in  mind,  however,  before  inoculating  erysipelas,  that  this  also  may 
terminate  fatally,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Janicke  and  Neisser 
which  was  just  mentioned.  In  case  of  sloughing  carcinomata  one  can 
reduce  the  pain  and  the  sloughing  by  scraping  with  the  sharp  spoon, 
by  use  of  the  thermo-cautery,  by  means  of  deodorizing  dressings  of 
acetate  of  aluminium,  naphthalene,  iodoform,  etc.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  very  favourable  effects  produced  by  circular  cauterization  of  the 
area  with  the  thermo-cautery  in  cases  of  inoperable  carcinomata.  The 
pain  and  the  sloughing  were  diminished  to  a  marked  degree  and  the 
carcinoma  underwent  marked  contraction.  Frequent  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  morphine  will  be  necessary  in  treating  inoperable  carcino- 
mata. Esmarch,  Beneke,  and  Van  Den  Corput  have  also  recommended 
for  patients  with  carcinoma  a  diet  containing  but  little  nitrogen. 

Other  Tumours  of  the  Breast. — The  greatest  variety  of  tumours  of 
the  connective-tissue  type  has  been  observed  in  the  breast,  especially 
fibromata,  sarcomata,  cysto -sarcomata,  lipomata,  and,  less  frequently, 
chondromata  and  osteomata,  angeiomata  and  neuromata. 

Fibromata  are  sometimes  pure,  sometimes  in  combination  with 
adenomata,  sarcomata,  myxomata,  and  cysts,  in  the  form  of  fibro-ade- 
nomata,  fibro-sarcomata,  fibro-myxomata,  and  fibro-cystomata.  Fi- 
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bromata  develop  mainly  from  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue 
surrounding  the  acini  and  the  small  excretory  ducts  (pericanalicular 
fibroma).  They  are  most  frequent  in  young  persons  from  seventeen 
to  thirty  years  of  age,  and  very  rare  beyond  the  fortieth  year.  Un- 
married and  barren  women  seem  to  be  especially  predisposed  to  them. 
Pure  fibromata  usually  form  uneven,  solid  nodules  of  about  the  size  of 
a  walnut  or  a  hen's  egg,  which,  as  opposed  to  carcinomata,  are  freely 
movable  within  the  breast.  In  exceptional  cases,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  a  cystoma,  fibromata  attain  a  considerable  size.  Fibro-ade- 
nomata,  as  well  as  fibromata,  are  sometimes  multiple,  do  not  form 
metastases,  and  do  not  recur.  Schimmelbusch  classifies  cysto-sarcoma 
phyllodes  (Miiller),  myxoma  intracaualiculare  (Virchow),  and  serocystic 
sarcoma  (Brodie),  all  of  which  tumours  may  attain  an  enormous  size 
among  the  benign  fibro-adenomata,  and  thinks  they  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  true  cystic  sarcomata. 

Pure  myxomata  of  the  mamma  are  very  rare.  The  fibro-myxo- 
mata,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  are  more  common. 

The  various  forms  of  sarcoma  all  occur  in  the  mamma — viz.,  round- 
celled,  spindle-celled,  small-celled,  large-celled  (Fig.  3(>1),  and  giant- 
celled  sarcomata,  angeio-sarcomata,  lympho-sarcomata,  alveolar  sarco- 
mata, melano-sarcomata,  and  soft  medul- 
lary sarcomata.    The  last  two  are,  as  is 
known,  the  most  malignant  varieties. 
According  to  Gross,  who  has  collected 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  cases  of  sar- 
■)  ~j         '"  '^0^J^     uoma  of  the  mamma,  sixty-eight  per  cent 

of  these  were  spindle-celled,  twenty-seven 
per  cent  were  round-celled,  and  five  per 
cent  were  giant-celled.  The  angeio-sar- 
coma,  which  has  been  described  in  detail 
by  the  author  and  G-.  B.  Schmidt,  is  not 

Jfio.  361. — Large-celled  sarcoma  ox  the       -  T,  .,    ,         ,  ' 

mammary  gland,   x  800.         very  rare,    it  can  easily  be  mistaken  for 

carcinoma.  Sarcomata  originate  in  the 
periacinous  and  pericanalicular  connective  tissue,  and  above  all  in  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  I  have  shown  more  in  detail  in  a  very 
characteristic  case.  Billroth  observed  a  medullary  round-celled  sar- 
coma with  striated  muscular  fibres  which  had  probably  developed  from 
strayed  muscle  genus  of  the  pectoral  muscle.  Sarcomata  are  often  per- 
meated by  dilated  gland  ducts  and  cysts.  Cysto-sarcomata  not  infre- 
quently attain  a  large  size.  Cauliflower-like  proliferations  are  some- 
times found  in  consequence  of  growth  of  the  periglandular  connective 
tissue  into  the  above-mentioned  gland  ducts  and  alveoli  (sarcoma  phyl- 
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lodes,  cysto-sarcoma  proliferum,  intracanalieular  fibroma,  or  sarcoma). 
Sarcomata  occur  at  all  ages.  They  usually  grow  slowly  at  first,  and 
then,  especially  the  soft  sarcomata  which  contain  many  cells,  very  rap- 
idly. The  least  malignant  are  the  cysto-sarcomata,  the  most  malignant 
being  the  melano-sarcomata  and  soft  (medullary)  round-celled  sarco- 
mata. The  spindle-celled  and  the  cystic  sarcomata  are  found,  as  a 
rule,  according  to  Gross,  at  an  early  age,  while  the  mamma  still  per- 
forms its  function.  The  average  age  of  the  patients  in  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  cases  was  thirty-six  years  and  seven  months.  The 
average  age  of  patients  with  round-celled  and  giant-celled  sarcomata 
was  forty-seven  years  and  three  months.  These  develop  at  the  time 
of  physiological  retrogressive  changes  in  the  ma  11  una.  Of  fifteen  sar- 
comata in  patients  under  twenty  years  of  age,  fourteen  were  of  the 
spindle-celled  variety. 

Gross  has  established  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  perma- 
nent cure  of  sarcoma,  based  upon  ninety-two  cases  :  Twelve  patients 
remained  well  four  years  or  longer  ;  forty-two  had  local  recurrence, 
most  of  them  (57*7  per  cent)  within  six  months,  on  the  average  at  the 
end  of  ten  months  and  a  half,  in  some  cases  after  from  one  to  four 
years.  The  tumours  in  young  persons  and  those  in  whom  the  function 
of  the  gland  is  active,  showed  a  pronounced  tendency  to  recur  and  less 
to  form  metastases,  while  the  reverse  was  true  in  sarcoma  of  a  mamma 
that  was  undergoing  involution.  As  compared  with  carcinoma  of  the 
mamma,  the  sarcoma  inclines  more  to  metastases  and  less  to  local  re- 
currence. The  lymphatic  glands  are  affected  much  more  frequently 
(67*4  per  cent)  in  carcinoma  than  in  sarcoma  (064  per  cent).  Accord- 
ing to  Gross,  the  average  duration  of  sarcoma  is  eighty-one  months, 
and  that  of  carcinoma  only  thirty-nine  months,  permanent  cures  of 
the  former  amounting  to  13*2  per  cent,  and  those  of  carcinoma  to  only 
10*4  per  cent. 

Chondromata  and  osteoraata  of  the  mamma  are  very  rare  (Leser).  Ac- 
cording to  Billroth,  they  are  rather  frequent  in  dogs  of  the  female  sex.  They 
must  not  be  confounded  with  calcification— e.  g.,  of  cyst  contents  and  cyst 
walls.  Cartilaginous  tissue  and  hone  tissue  are  occasionally  found  in  a 
great  variety  of  tumours  of  the  mamma  (Hacker). 

In  very  rare  cases  lipomata,  angeiomata,  and  neuromata  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  mamma.  Lipomata  are  more  frequently  found  behind  the 
mamma  or  alongside  it.  Astley  Cooper  and  Billroth  have  seen  enormous 
lipomata  behind  the  mamma  which  pushed  the  gland  substance  before  them. 
In  Astley  Cooper's  case  the  tumour  weighed  more  than  seven  kilogrammes. 

Angeiomata  and  neuromata  sometimes  begin  in  the  skin  and  invade  the 
mamma  secondarily. 

Finally,  echinococcus  cysts  of  the  mamma  are  very  rare.    Their  diagno- 
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sis  depends  especially  upon  the  detection  by  means  of  the  microscope  of 
booklets  and  shreds  of  membrane  in  the  cyst  contents  obtained  by  a  trial 
puncture. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  breast  conforms  to  generally  ac- 
cepted rules  as  we  have  described  them  above  (page  742)  for  carci- 
noma, as  well  as  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  127  to  130,  for  the 
different  varieties  of  tumours. 

Tumours  of  the  mammary  gland  in  males  are,  generally  speaking,  rare. 
According  to  Billroth,  no  case  of  fibroma,  cysto-sarcoma,  or  adenoma  has  as 
yet  been  described  in  literature.  Poirier  and  Horteloup  observed  tuberculo- 
sis in  tbe  male  mammary  gland.  Cysts  of  the  mamma  have  been  found  re- 
peatedly among  older  men.  Carcinoma  of  the  male  breast  is  the  most  com- 
mon. Billroth  saw  seven  cases  and  the  author  has  seen  five.  Schuchardt 
bas  collected  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  cases  of  tumours  of  the  male 
breast,  Among  tbem  were  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  malignant  tumours 
(sarcomata  and  carcinomata),  the  large  majority  being  carcinomata.  Accord- 
ing to  R.  Williams,  tbere  is  one  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  male  breast  to 
about  one  hundred  of  the  female  breast.  The  acinous  form  of  carcinoma 
is  the  most  common.  Cancroids  of  the  areola  are  sometimes  found  in  men, 
not  a  single  case  of  which  was  observed,  according  to  Williams,  among 
2.422  tumours  of  the  female  breast.  In  single  cases  melano-sarcomata  have 
occurred  in  the  male  mammary  gland.  The  patients  are  mostly  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty-five  years  of  age.  An  exceptional  <case  of  a  patient  twenty  years 
old  was  observed.  Traumatisms,  chronic  eczema  of  the  areola  of  the  nipple, 
and  inherited  tendency  are  of  importance  etiological!}-.  The  course  of  car- 
cinoma in  the  mammary  gland  of  males  is  essentially  the  same  as  among 
women.  Cases  leading  to  a  speedy  fatal  termination  are  by  no  means  rare. 
Treatment  here  also  consists,  of  course,  in  the  earliest  possible  removal  of 
the  breast  and  axillary  contents. 

§  137.  The  Technique  of  Amputation  of  the  Breast. — Amputation  of 
the  breast  is  performed  chiefly  for  malignant  tumours,  and  is  always  in 
this  case  to  be  combined  with  opening  the  axilla  and  removing  all  the 
lymphatic  glands  to  he  found  there,  together  with  the  adipose  and  cel- 
lular tissue,  even  though  no  enlarged  lymph  glands  are  to  be  felt  ex- 
ternally. Only  benign  tumours  should  be  removed  from  the  mammary 
gland  with  preservation  of  the  latter. 

Every  patient  who  is  to  undergo  an  amputation  of  the  breast  must 
take  a  full  bath  beforehand,  and  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  soap.  The 
field  of  operation,  including  the  front  of  the  chest,  the  axilla,  the 
shoulder,  and  the  back,  is  then  rubbed  with  ether  and  scrubbed  with 
l-to-1,000  bichloride.  The  body  should  lie  as  flat  as  possible,  with  the 
shoulder  upon  the  diseased  side  slightly  elevated.  The  arm  on  the 
diseased  side  is  drawn  upward  and  outward  by  means  of  a  sline  so  as 
to  secure  sufficient  access  to  the  axilla,  which  is  to  be  opened  later. 
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The  neighbourhood  of  the  field  of  operation  is  covered  with  aseptic 
mull  which  has  been  moistened  in  l-to-1,000  bichloride.    For  spong- 
ing the  wound,  it  is  better  to  use  aseptic  gauze  pads  instead  of  sponges. 
If  there  is  a  sufficient  amount'  of  sound  skin  for  covering  the  wound 
later,  one  cuts  around  the  nipple  by 
means  of  two  curved  incisions  made  in 
such  a  way  that,  after  extirpation  of  t 
the  mamma,  the  incision  can  be  pro-  % 
longed  from  one  angle  of  the  ellipse  % 
to  the  axilla  (see  Fig.  362).    The  skin 
i>  now  dissected  up  from  the  subjacent 
parts  along  the  upper  curved  incision 
as  far  as  the  border  of  the  mamma, 
and  one  then  cuts  down  to  the  pec- 
toral muscle  and  detaches  the  breast 
bluntly  with  the  fingers.    This  blunt 
detachment  of  the  mamma  from  the 

subjacent  parts  has  the  great  advan-      Fig.  362.-Amrutation  of  the  breast, 
tages  that  the  haemorrhage  is  very 

slight,  and  that  one  feels  any  adhesions  that  may  exist  between  the 
carcinoma  and  the  pectoral  muscle.  If  the  muscle  proves  to  be  affected, 
the  parts  of  it  that  are  involved,  or  the  whole  of  it,  must  be  excised. 
The  man  una  is  now  attached  only  to  the  adipose  and  cellular  tissue, 
along  the  lower  curved  incision,  and  the  extirpation  is  completed  by 
detaching  here  also  the  skin  from  the  subjacent  parts,  seizing  the 
mamma,  and  severing  its  connection  with  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue 
with  scissors  or  a  knife,  having  an  assistant  retract  the  lower  skin-flap. 
After  removal  of  the  mamma,  one  carefully  passes  the  finger  over  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  the  surface  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  the  subcu- 
taneous fatty  tissue,  to  ascertain  whether  there  may  not  still  be  car- 
cinomatous areas  present.  The  tumour  is  frequently  extensively 
adherent  to  the  skin,  or  scattered  carcinoma  nodules  are  found  in  the 
latter.  In  such  cases  the  involved  skin  should  of  course  be  removed  at 
the  same  time,  and  an  attempt  at  a  linear  union  of  the  wound  must, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  given  up.  When  this  is  the  case,  one 
may  help  himself  out  of  the  difficulty,  however,  by  dissecting  up  and 
sliding  over  the  edges  of  the  skin,  by  means  of  pedunculated  flaps 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  by  making  liberating  incisions 
at  some  distance  from  the  borders  of  the  wound,  etc.  Very  large 
defects,  even,  may  be  closed  by  two  tongue-shaped  flaps  from  the 
upper  and  lower  margin  of  the  wound.  These  are  formed  by  mak- 
ing a  small  perpendicular  incision  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  two 
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borders  of  the  wound,  and  prolonging  this  in  a  curved  line  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly. 

After  removal  of  the  breast,  and  while  the  operator  is  cleaning  out 
the  axilla,  Weis  recommends  the  examination  of  frozen  sections  of  the 
tumour  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  completeness  of  the  opera- 
tion. Chiene  places  the  tumour  in  a  five-per-cent  nitric-acid  solution 
for  ten  minutes,  after  which  it  is  rinsed  off,  and  the  carcinomatous 
areas  are  found  to  remain  opaque  and  stand  out  distinctly  in  the  semi- 
transparent  tissue. 

After  the  breast  has  been  removed,  the  wound  is  covered  with 
aseptic  mull  moistened  in  l-to-1,000  bichloride,  and  the  incision  is 
made  for  opening  and  cleaning  out  the  axilla,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  362. 
The  incision  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  axilla,  parallel  to  the  borders  of 
the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  or  along  the  border 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  in  order  to  secure  an  upper  protecting  flap  for 
the  vessels  and  nerves.  All  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  axilla  and  any 
enlarged  lymph  glands  that  may  be  present  are  removed,  partly  by  the 
fingers  and  partly  by  scissors  or  the  knife.  The  large  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  axilla  are  often  exposed  for  some  distance  in  doing  this. 
The  best  way  is  to  detach  the  glands  bluntly  with  the  finger  nail  from 
the  vessel  sheath,  especially  that  of  the  axillary  vein,  and  thus  avoid 
pulling  too  strongly  on  the  mass  of  glands  or  the  vein.  If  the  wall  of 
the  vein  is  itself  involved,  a  portion  must  be  resected  after  tying  it 
proximally  and  distally.  Above  all,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pec- 
toral muscle  must  be  carefully  examined.  Numerous  enlarged  lymph 
glands  are  frequently  found  here  in  carcinoma,  up  as  far  as  the  infra- 
clavicular and  supraclavicular  fossae,  and  extending  back  beneath  the 
scapula.  These  also  should  be  thoroughly  extirpated.  One  may,  if 
necessary,  divide  the  pectoral  muscle  as  far  as  the  clavicle,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  lymph  glands.  The  two  edges  of  the 
muscle  are  then  united  again  with  catgut.  For  the  sake  of  preserving 
the  normal  mobility  of  the  arm,  special  attention  should  be  paid,  in 
cleaning  out  the  axilla,  to  the  preservation  of  the  subscapular  nerves 
(F.  Enster). 

Finally,  the  haemorrhage  is  carefully  arrested,  partly  by  ligation 
and  partly  by  torsion  of  the  vessels,  and  the  entire  wound  surface  is 
then  lightly  irrigated  with  a  l-to-1,000  bichloride  solution.  A  stout 
drainage-tube  is  placed  in  the  axilla  through  an  opening  in  the  lower 
skin-flap,  near  the  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle.  This  reaches, 
if  necessary,  as  far  as  the  clavicular  fossa.  A  second,  smaller  one  is 
passed  in  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  skin-flap,  and  a 
third  is  placed  in  the  anterior  or  lower  angle  of  the  wound.    I  consider 
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the  insertion  of  drainage-tubes,  especially  glass  ones,  serviceable,  in 
order  to  provide  an  escape  for  the  subsequent  bloody  and  serous  dis- 
charge. If  they  are  dispensed  with,  the  blood  not  infrequently  collects 
within  the  wound  and  prevents  prompt  healing.  The  wound  is  closed 
with  two  or  three  silver-plate  sutures  if  necessary  (see  Principles  of 
Surgery,  page  L08),  and  by  a  few  deep  silk  tension  sutures.  The  exact 
coaptation  of  the  borders  of  the  wound  is  secured  by  interrupted  su- 
tures of  tine  silk,  and  continuous  catgut  sutures  (see  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, page  L07,  Fig.  89).  By  means  of  a  continuous  catgut  suture, 
excellent  coaptation  of  the  borders  of  the  wound  is  obtained,  and  hence 
a  rapid  healing  by  primary  union.  I  do  not  usually  employ  silver-plate 
sutures  at  present,  but  only  silk  tension  sutures,  interrupted  silk  su- 
tures, and  a  continuous  catgut  suture. 

If  the  skin  is  extensively  involved,  an  effort  is  made,  as  suggested 
above,  to  cover  the  defect,  as  far  as  possible,  by  dissecting  up  the  edges 
of  the  skin  and  sliding  them  over  the  wound,  making  incisions  to  lessen 
the  tension,  if  necessary,  or  cutting  pedunculated  flaps.  If  a  defect 
remains,  it  may  be  closed  by  skin-grafting,  either  immediately,  after 
arresting  the  haemorrhage,  or  later,  after  scraping  the  granulating  sur- 
face (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  141). 

Application  of  the  Dressing  after  Amputation  of  the  Breast  and  clean- 
ing out  the  Axilla. — The  aseptic  protective  dressing  is  applied  while  the 
patient  is  in  a  half-sitting  posture — 
that  is,  in  the  same  position  which 
she  is  to  assume  later  in  bed.  In 
this  way  alone  is  a  well-fitting  dress- 
ing secured.  Several  layers  of  ster- 
ilized gauze  are  laid  on  the  wound, 
and  over  that  a  large  cushion  of 
dressings,  consisting  of  wood-wool, 
or  mull  stuffed  with  cotton  or  jute, 
which  surrounds  the  entire  thorax, 
and  is  so  cut  that  it  can  be  laid 
about  the  shoulders.  The  simplest 
dressing  consists  only  of  sterilized 
mull  and  absorbent  cotton.  The 
shoulder,  the  arm,  and  the  axilla 
must  be  carefully  protected  from 
pressure  by  means  of  cotton.  The 

dressing  is  fastened  to  the  chest  and  FiQ  363._Drcssing  for  amputation  of  the  breast 
the  involved  axilla  by  means  of  a  and  cleaning  out  the  left  axilla, 

broad  mull  bandage.  The  turns  pass 

circularly  around  the  thorax  and  the  waist,  around  the  neck  and  both  shoul- 
ders, and,  above  all,  the  affected  axilla  must  be  carefully  inclosed.  The  arm 
of  the  side  operated  upon,  which  is  thoroughly  wrapped  in  cotton,  is  laid 
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on  the  thorax  and  secured  in  place  with  bandages.  A  large  pad  of  cotton 
is  laid  in  tin'  axilla  that  has  been  operated  upon,  in  order  that  the  wound 
may  be  moderately  compressed.  The  dressing  has  finally  the  form  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  303. 

The  patient  should  assume  a  half-sitting  position  in  bed,  as  the  es- 
cape  of  the  secretion  of  the  wound  is  best  secured  in  this  posture.  Incase 
of  an  aseptic  operation,  the  wound  runs  a  favourable  course.  There  is  no 
fever,  and  the  large  wound  heals  quickly  by  primary  union.  The  first  dress- 
ing is  changed  at  the  end  of  three  days.  The  drainage-tubes  are  removed, 
and  the  wound  is  frequently  so  far  healed,  after  three  or  four  days  more,  that 
the  patient  gets  up.  In  other  cases — e.  g.,  those  of  very  fleshy  persons — the 
time  of  healing  is  protracted  to  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  I  frequently  re- 
move the  drainage-tubes,  especially  when  the  breast  is  small,  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  operation.  If  the  wound  could  not  at  the  time  of  operation 
be  entirely  closed  by  suture,  complete  healing  requires  a  correspondingly 
longer  time. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE  AND  SPINAL  COED. 

Anatomical  and  physiological  remarks  upon  the  spine  and  spinal  cord. — Malforma- 
tions (spina  bifida). — Injuries  of  the  spine  and  spinal  cord. — Fractures  and  dis- 
locations, with  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  and  spinal  nerves. — Gunshot  wounds 
of  the  spine  and  spinal  cord. — Isolated  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  without  injury 
of  the  spine  (concussion,  compression,  contusion,  and  wounds. — Curvatures  of  the 
spine. — Scoliosis. — Kyphosis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  spine  (tubercular  spondylitis, 
suppuration  of  the  vertebrae). — Gummatous  (syphilitic)  spondylitis. — Lordosis  of 
the  spine. — Spondylolisthesis. — Spondylitis  deformans.— Tumours  of  the  spine, 
the  spinal  cord,  and  its  membranes. — Laminectomy. 

§  138.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Spine  and  Spinal  Cord.— The  spinal 
column  is  originally  straight  in  the  foetus  and  in  infants.  There  gradually 
arises  later,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  traction  of  the 
muscles,  a  double  (S-shaped)  curvature— that  is,  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
segments  are  arched  forward  and  the  dorsal  and  sacral  portions  backward. 
This  lordosis  of  the  cervical  and  lumbar  segments  and  the  kyphosis  of  the 
dorsal  and  sacral  portions  are  entirely  physiological.  The  spinal  process  of 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  projects  prominently  as  a  boundary  between 
the  cervical  and  dorsal  segments  of  the  spine.  The  seventh  dorsal  vertebra 
lies  about  on  a  level  with  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  twelfth  dor- 
sal vertebra  may  be  recognised  by  the  insertion  of  the  last  rib.  The  twelfth, 
rib  is  sometimes  very  short  and  can  scarcely  be  felt,  so  that  one  may  mis- 
take the  eleventh  rib  for  the  twelfth. 

With  a  finger  in  the  mouth  one  can  reach  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra, 
sometimes  also  the  sixth,  and  in  exceptional  eases  the  seventh,  or  even  the 
first  dorsal.  The  epiglottis  usually  lies  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  cervical  ver- 
tebra, and  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are,  according  to  some  authorities,  gener- 
ally on  a  level  with  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  ;  according  to  others,  they  are 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  half  of  the  fourth.  The  cricoid  cartilage  is  ex- 
actly opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  body 
of  the  fifth  (Waldeyer  and  Scheier). 
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The  spine  forms  a  support  for  the  head,  the  trunk,  and  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, and,  by  intervention  of  the  pelvis,  of  the  lower  extremities  also.  It, 
moreover,  forms  a  canal  for  the  reception  and  protection  of  the  spinal  cord. 
In  consequence  of  these  functions  of  the  vertebral  column,  it  must  possess  a 
certain  firmness  as  a  whole,  and  must  still  be  pliant  and  elastic,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  witli  t  he  movements  of  the  body. 

The  firmness  of  the  spine  is  secured  by  the  solid  structure  of  the  sin- 
gle vertebra1,  by  a  sort  of  paneling  construction  of  its  bone  substance  (K. 
Bardeleben).  and  by  very  stout  connecting  ligaments.  In  correspondence 
with  the  increasing  weight  supported  by  the  lower  vertebrae,  they  gradually 
increase  in  strength  from  the  lower  cervical  and  the  upper  dorsal  sections 
downward. 

The  elasticity  of  the  spine  is  conditioned  upon  the  movable  connection  of 
the  single  vertebrae  by  means  of  articulations,  upon  the  above-mentioned 
physiological  curves  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  upon  the  insertion  of 
elastic  intervertebral  disks,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  yielding  elastic 
cushion  or  pad.  This  elasticity  of  the  spine  lessens  materially  the  shock  of 
traumatisms  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

The  movements  possible  to  the  spine  are  manifold.  The  column  may  be 
compared  to  a  rod  made  up  of  individual  movable  parts,  which  is  pliable  in 
all  directions  and  can  be  turned  on  its  long  axis.  In  other  words,  the  spine 
is  movable  as  a  whole,  and  movements  also  take  place  between  the  separate 
vertebrae,  especially  rotatory  movements.  The  degree  of  the  mobility  depends 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  intervertebral  disks,  and  upon  the  form  and  the 
direction  of  the  articular  processes.  The  pliability  and  mobility  of  the  spine 
are  greatest  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  portions.  The  intervertebral  disks 
are  here  thickest,  and  the  form  and  direction  of  the  articular  processes  most 
favourable  for  movement  upon  one  another — that  is,  the  axis  runs  in  a  direc- 
tion as  nearly  sagittal  as  possible.  The  movements  of  the  spinal  column  are 
the  following:  (1)  Flexion  and  extension  on  a  frontal  or  transverse  axis, 
(2)  lateraL  movements  (abduction)  on  the  sagittal  axis,  and  (3)  rotation  on 
the  Longitudinal  axis.  In  flexion  a  compression  of  the  intervertebral  disks 
and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  takes  place,  and  at  the  same  time  a  stretching 
of  the  Ligamenta  subflava  interposed  between  the  lamina'  of  the  vertebrae. 
At  the  same  time  the  upper  vertebra  moves  a  little  forward  upon  the  one 
lying  beneath  it.  In  extension  the  process  is  reversed.  Abduction  is  pos- 
sible mainly  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  sections  of  the  column,  and  rotation 
in  the  cervical  and  dorsal  portions.  Abduction — e.  g.,  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae—is usually  combined  with  rotation.  If,  for  instance,  the  head  is  ap- 
proximated as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  shoulder,  the  chin  is  finally  turned  a 
I  it  lie  toward  the  opposite  side. 

Within  the  spinal  canal,  which  is  inclosed  in  front  by  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  and  on  the  side  and  behind  by  the  vertebral  arches  and  the  spinous 
processes,  together  with  strong  muscles  and  fasciae,  the  spinal  cord  is  found 
so  suspended  by  a  ligamentous  apparatus  that  it  does  not  touch  the  bony 
walls,  and  the  movements  of  the  spine  are  possible  without  crushing  it. 
The  spinal  cord  has  the  most  room  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column,  where  the  canal  has  its  largest  circumference  and  the  spine  its 
greatest  mobility.    The  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  continuation  of  the 
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dura  mater  of  the  brain,  is  attached  at  the  rim  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and 
then  is  directly  connected  witli  the  wall  of  the  canal  only  at  the  interverte- 
bral foramina  by  means  of  the  dural  sheaths  that  invest  the  spinal  nerves. 
The  dura  mater  is  also  connected  at  certain  points  with  the  posterior  longitu- 
dinal ligament.  There  is  a  free  space  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  verte- 
bral canal  which  is  filled  with  loose  cellular  tissue  and  the  venous  sinuses. 
The  spinal  cord  itself  lies  in  the  comparatively  wide  arachnoid  space  filled 
with  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  is  held  suspended  in  the  same  by  its  nerves 
running  to  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  by  the  septa  of  connective  tis- 
sue between  the  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater  (ligamentum  denticulatum). 
Regarding  the  significance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  see  §  12,  pages  86,  87. 

The  length  of  the  spinal  cord  in  adults  is,  according  to  Henle,  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  centimetres.  Its  upper  boundary — i.  e.,  the  place  of  exit  of  the 
first  cervical  nerve — usually  lies  upon  a  level  with  the  tipper  border  of  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  The  apex  of  the  conus  medullaris  lies,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  region  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  The  nerve  roots  run  from  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra  on  almost  parallel  to  the  filum  terminale  of  the  spinal 
cord,  in  order  to  reach  tiieir  place  of  exit  from  the  vertebral  canal,  and  form 
with  the  filum  terminale  the  cauda  equina. 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  spinal  cord  have  already  been  consid- 
ered in  §  12.  The  following  brief  statements  may  be  added  here  :  The  white 
substance  of  the  spinal  cord  consists,  as  is  known,  of  medullary  nerve  fibres. 
The  inner  gray  matter  is  composed  of  nerve  cells  and  interlacing  nerve 
fibres  and  also  of  numerous  blood-vessels,  etc.  The  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  cord  (see  3^,  35,  Fig.  364)  pass  through  the  white  substance  without 
uniting-  with  it,  and  then  connect  with  the  nerve  cells  of  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  gray  matter.  The  principal  avemie  of  connection  with  the  motor 
centres  of  the  cerebrum  is  by  means  of  the  so-called  pyramidal  tracts  (Turck. 
Flechsig),  which  lie  partly  in  the  lateral  columns  (crossed  pyramidal  fas- 
ciculus, see  Fig.  364,  P  S),  partly  in  the  anterior  columns  (direct  pyramidal 
fasciculus,  Fig.  364,  P  V),  come  together  in  the  medulla  with  decussation  of 
the  lateral  fasciculi  forming  the  pyramids,  and,  passing  through  the  anterior 
division  of  the  pons,  the  tegmentum  of  the  crura  cerebri,  the  internal  cap- 
sule, etc.,  reach  the  cerebral  cortex,  chiefly  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  as- 
cending frontal  convolution,  and  the  lobulus  paracentral  is.  The  exact  mode 
of  connection  of  the  anterior  roots  with  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is 
not  yet  known.  At  all  events,  the  lateral  pyramidal  fasciculi  unite  with  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  same  side ;  the  anterior  pyramidal  fasciculi,  perhaps, 
with  the  roots  on  the  opposite  side.  The  connection  is  probably  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  364,  30,  31. 

The  posterior  roots  enter  in  part  the  posterior  columns  ("root-zones,"  Fig. 
364,  hWZ,  mWZ.  vWZ),  in  part  the  "marginal  zone"  (Fig.  364,  R)  of  the 
posterior  horns.  All  the  fibres  are  probably  divided  immediately  after  their 
entrance  into  an  ascending  and  descending  branch  which  then  give  off  nerve 
fibres  at  right  angles,  the  so-called  collaterals  of  the  posterior  root  fibres  (Fig. 
364,  1-5).  The  ascending  and  descending  branches,  as  well  as  the  collaterals, 
pass  over  in  part  into  the  gray  matter  of  the  posterior  horns,  while  the  remain 
der  continue  upward  in  the  posterior  columns  to  the  brain  as  the  fasciculi 
cuneati  and  fasciculi  graciles.    The  collaterals  leaving  the  middle  root-zone 
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(Fig.  3G4,  6 — probably  sensory  tendon  nerves)  end  in  Clarke's  columns  (Fig. 
304,  33),  out  of  whose  large  cells  fibres  enter  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  lateral 


Fig.  364. — Cross  section  of  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  segment  of  the  cord  (Flechsig). 
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Fio.  365. — Cross  section  of  the  cervical  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cord  (Flechsig). 


Fig.  366. — Cross  section  of  the  lumbar 
enlargement  of  the  cord  (FlechsigV 
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G  Goll's  columns. 

P  V  Anterior  pyramidal  tract. 

PS  Lateral  pyramidal  tract. 


G  o  Gower's  bundle. 
d  K  8  Direct  cerebellum — lateral  column  tract. 
8  G  Fundamental  lateral  fasciculi. 
V  G  Fundamental  anterior  fasciculi. 
s  G  Lateral  boundary  layer  of  the  gray  matter. 
H  Marginal  zone  of  the  posterior  horns. 
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columns  to  ascend  to  the  cerebellum  (direct  cerebellar  column,  Fig-.  3(34,  $2). 
The  collaterals  of  the  "anterior"  root-zone  (Fig.  364,  8,  4,  8)  pass  into  the 
centre  of  the  anterior  bonis.  Single  collaterals  of  the  "posterior"  root-zone 
(Fig.  364,  6)  pass  forward  between  the  large  cells  at  the  apex  of  the  anterior 
horns.  Other  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  /.one,  as  well  as  of  doll's  columns 
(Fig.  364,  G),  ascend  to  the  nuclei  of  the  posterior  columns.  The  collaterals 
of  the  marginal  zone  of  the  posterior  horns  (Fig.  364,  /  and  2)  pass  through 
the  substantia  gelatinosa  (Fig.  364,  S  G)  into  the  substantia  spongiosa  (S,  sp., 
Fig.  364)  of  the  posterior  horns,  in  part  end  here,  and  in  part  continue 
through  the  posterior  commissure  into  the  substantia  spongiosa  of  the  oppo- 
site side. 

Fibres  from  the  cells  of  the  posterior  and  anterior  horns  (Fig.  364,  11,  16, 
17,  20)  connect  with  the  portions  of  the  lateral  columns  that  remain  (lateral- 
column  residue,  Flechsig)  after  deduction  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  fasciculi 
and  the  cerebellar  column.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  fibres  of  the  lateral- 
column  residue  (Fig.  364,  SB)  join  the  gray  matter  (Fig.  364,  10,  14,  15,  18, 
I!'.  21)  either  directly  or  by  means  of  collaterals.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
fundamental  anterior  fasciculi  of  the  anterior  column  (Fig.  364,  VG  and  22- 
26).  There  are,  furthermore,  three  divisions  of  the  residue  of  the  lateral 
columns  :  (1)  A  peripheral  (Fig.  364,  Go,  Gowers's  bundle) ;  (2)  one  adjacent 
to  the  gray  matter  (Fig.  364,  s  G),  the  "lateral  boundary  layer  of  the  gray 
matter  " ;  and  (3)  a  zone  lying  between  them,  uniting  in  front  with  the  funda- 
mental fasciculus  of  the  anterior  column,  called  the  fundamental  fasciculus 
of  the  lateral  columns  (Fig.  364,  S  G).  The  nerve  fibres  of  the  lateral-col- 
umn residue  and  fundamental  fasciculus  of  the  anterior  column  in  part 
unite  the  different  levels  of  the  spinal  cord  with  one  another  (longer  and 
shorter  reflex  tracts),  and  in  part  unite  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord 
with  the  medulla  oblongata,  especially  Gowers's  bundles  and  the  "  lateral 
boundary  layer  of  the  gray  matter." 

-The  different  size  and  position  of  the  systems  that  have  just  been  named 
at  the  different  levels  of  the  spinal  cord  are  schematically  represented  in  Fig. 
365  (middle  of  the  cervical  enlargement)  and  Fig.  366  (middle  of  the  lumbar 
enlargement).  It  is  shown  that  the  direct  pyramidal  fasciculi  and  the  lateral 
cerebellar  fasciculi  are  first  present  above  the  lumbar  enlargement. 

The  spinal  cord  possesses  neither  volition  nor  sensation.  It  is  essentially 
a  conduction  organ  or  connecting  organ  for  the  nerve  conduction  between 
the  brain  and  the  rest  of  the  body  in  a  centrifugal  and  centripetal  direction. 
The  spinal  cord  can.  moreover,  by  means  of  intermediate  connections  located 
within  itself,  especially  of  the  ganglia  of  the  gray  matter,  change  sensory 
(centripetal)  into  centrifugal  motor  impulses  (reflex  movements).  We  have 
already  given  on  page  98  the  paths  for  the  ascending  (selisory)  and  the  de- 
scending (motor)  conduction  and  for  the  reflex  tracts.  The  time  consumed 
in  the  reflex  transmission  of  a  sensory  impulse  to  a  motor  fibre  has  been 
measured  by  Helmholtz,  and  found  to  be  from  one  thirtieth  to  one  tenth  of  a 
second. 

There  are  various  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  for  classified  reflex  move- 
ments. I  mention  especially  the  following:  The  centre  for  the  patellar 
reflex  probably  lies  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebras.  When 
the  posterior  column  is  diseased  this  reflex  is  absent.    The  patellar  relic \ 
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consists,  as  is  known,  in  the  occurrence  of  contractions  of  the  quadriceps 
upon  striking  the  ligamentum  patellae  or  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  below 
the  patella  (Erb.  Westphal).  Clonic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg  occur  in  the  same  way  upon  striking  the  tendo  Achillis  (ankle 
clonus).  These  tendon  reiiexes  are  only  brought  about  by  mechanical  stimu- 
lation. 

The  centre  for  defecation  (centrum  ano-spinale)  lies  in  dogs  at  the  level 
of  the  fifth  1  inn  bar  vertebra,  the  centre  for  micturition  (centrum  vesico- 
spinale)  below  that  for  defecation.  There  is  also  a  centre  for  the  emission  of 
semen  and  for  parturition.  Of  the  automatic  centres  for  co-ordinated  move- 
ments—that is.  centres  that  are  not  at  all  or  very  slightly  influenced  by  voli- 
tion—we mention  especially  the  vasomotor  centres  (Schiff,  G-oltz).  The  cen- 
tre for  the  posterior  extremities  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  segment  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  segment  of  the  cord  is  the  best  known  (Ostroumoff). 
Here  lies  also,  according  to  Luchsinger,  the  sweat  centre  for  the  posterior 
extremities.  The  cilio-spinal  centre  for  the  tonic  stimulation  of  the  dila- 
tator pupil  he  lies,  according  to  Budge,  in  the  region  of  the  lowest  cervical 
and  the  uppermost  dorsal  vertebra.  Finally,  the  centre  for  the  tonus  of 
striated  muscles  is  still  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  assumed  that  the  striated  mus- 
cles are  always  maintained  in  a  certain  state  of  contraction  or  tension  from 
within  the  spinal  cord.  This  muscle  tonus  is  probably  not  automatic,  but 
rather  of  a  reflex  nature,  as  in  the  tendon  reflexes,  because,  after  section  of 
the  posterior  (sensory)  roots  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  slight  lengthening  of  the 
leg  immediately  follows  (Brondgeest). 

In  the  white  posterior  columns  and  parts  of  the  lateral  columns  are  trans- 
mitted the  tactile  sense,  the  temperature  sense,  and  the  muscular  sense. 
A  fter  injury  or  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns,  as  well  as  of  the  gray 
posterior  horns  in  which  these  fibres  originate — e.  g.,  in  tabes  dorsalis — sen- 
sory disturbances  in  the  skin  are  therefore  observed  besides  disturbances  in 
co-ordination  (ataxia).  There  is  no  longitudinal  conduction  of  great  extent 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  the  statement  of  Schiff  that  the 
gray  matter  conducts  the  sensation  of  pain  seems  scai'cely  credible,  as  does 
the  assertion  that  after  complete  section  of  the  gray  matter  there  is  absolute 
anaesthesia  below  the  place  of  section.  If  the  posterior  columns  are  unin- 
jured analgesia  is  observed,  as  in  mixed  morphine-chloroform  narcosis  or  in 
awakening  from  narcosis — that  is,  the  patient  has  no  sensations  of  pain  re- 
sulting from  the  operation.  He  is  conscious,  however,  controls  his  move- 
ments of  swallowing,  etc.  The  motor  impulses  are  conducted  from  the  brain 
to  the  motor  nerves,  according  to  C.  Lndwig  and  Woroschiloff,  in  the  white 
anterior  and  lateral  columns.  The  respiratory  and  the  vasomotor  nerves 
run  in  the  lateral  columns  without  entering  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  cord, 
also  the  tracts  for  the  reflex  excitation  of  the  vasomotor  nerve  centre,  which 
undergo,  according  to  C.  Ludwig  and  Miescher,  an  incomplete  decussation. 
With  reference  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
see  §  12,  page  95. 

From  a  pathological  standpoint  the  ascending  and  descending  secondary 
degenerations  are  of  special  interest— e.  g.,  those  following  the  injury  of  a 
definite  part  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord.  These  degenerations  arise  in 
consequence  of  separation  of  the  involved  nerve  fibres  from  their  trophic 
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centres.  Descending  degeneration  ensues  in  consequence  of  the  interruption 
oi  conduction  in  motor  tracts,  ascending  degeneration  in  connection  with 
the  lesion  of  sensory  tracts  of  the  spina]  cord.  When  the  brain  is  diseased, 
descending  degeneration  of  the  motor  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord  is  observed, 
also  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  anterior  columns,  as  wel]  as  of  the 
crossed  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  lateral  columns..  The  first  lies  upon  the  same 
side  as  the  injury  to  the  brain,  the  latter  upon  the  opposite  side.  In  lesions 
which  involve  more  or  less  the  whole  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord 
there  occurs  a  secondary  descending  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts 
below  the  injured  place,  while  the  secondary  ascending  degeneration  above 
the  lesion  affects  mainly  Goll's  columns  and  the  lateral  cerebellar  tracts. 
The  symptoms  of  the  ascending  secondary  degenerations  are  not  known  as 
such.  Spasms  and  contractures  of  the  muscles  as  well  as  increase  in  the  ten- 
don reflexes  are  indications  of  descending  degenerations.  Unilateral  lesions 
of  the  spinal  cord  produce  motor  disturbances  upon  the  same  side  and  sen- 
sory disturbances  upon  the  opposite  (uninjured)  side,  because  the  sensory 
tracts  cross  after  their  entrance  into  the  spinal  cord,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fibres  tor  the  muscular  sense,  w  hich  ascend  without  crossing  to  the  brain. 
The  muscular  sense  disappears,  therefore,  on  the  injured  side  (Brown- 
Sequard). 

Diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  appear  either  as  so-called  "  system  lesions  " — 
that  is,  they  attack  chiefly  those  fibres  which  belong  together  embryologic- 
ally  and  physiologically — or  they  spread  over  more  or  less  of  the  transverse 
section.  In  order  to  determine  the  location  of  a  transverse  lesion  in  the  longi-  - 
tudinal  axis  of  the  spinal  cord,  one  takes  into  consideration,  above  all,  the 
existing  functional  disturbances — that  is,  any  injury  that  may  have  occurred, 
symptoms  of  irritation  and  paralysis,  changes  in  the  reflexes,  functional  dis- 
turbances in  the  above-mentioned  automatic  centres,  the  centres  for  the 
pupils,  those  for  micturition  and  defecation,  for  the  emission  of  semen,  for 
parturition,  etc. 

§  139.  Deformities  of  the  Spine  and  Spinal  Cord  (Hydrorrhachis,  Spina 
Bifida). — By  hydrorrhachis,  or  spina  bifida,  is  understood  a  malforma- 
tion of  the  spine  and  the  spinal  cord  in  the  form  of  a  cleft  or  defect 
with  protrusion  from  the  vertebral  canal  of  a  tumour,  consisting  of  the 
spinal  membranes  or  of  the  spinal  cord  as  well  (see  Figs.  367,  308). 

It  is  analogous  to  hernia  cerebri  (cephalocele).  There  is  usually  a 
congenital  cleft  in  the  vertebral  arches  or  the  spinous  processes,  and 
hence  the  designation  "spina  bifida."  Clefts  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra?  also  occur,  especially  in  a  sagittal  direction.  There  is  not 
always  a  cleft  or  defect  in  the  vertebral  arches  in  connection  with 
hydrorrhachis,  but  the  hernial  protrusion  takes  place  between  the  single 
vertebral  arches.  Khachichysis — that  is,  a  cleft  of  the  spine,  with  de- 
fective formation  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  partial  or  local  congenital 
amyelia,  or  even  division  of  the  spinal  cord  into  two  halves  (dias- 
tematomyelia) — is  to  be  distinguished  from  spina  bifida  with  the  her- 
nialike  tumours  proceeding  from  the  vertebral  canal. 
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Spina  bifida  is  found  most  frequently  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
regions  (spina  bifida  lumbalis,  lumbo-sacralis,  spina  bifida  sacralis), 
much  less  often  in  the  cervical  or  dorsal  regions  (spina  bifida  cervicalis 
and  dorsalis). 

We  distinguish  anatomically  three  varieties:  1.  Spinal  meningo- 
cele—that  is,  "a  hernial  protrusion  of  the  pia  mater  filled  with  cerebro- 
spinal fiuid  without  participation  of  the  spinal  cord.  2.  Myelomeningo- 
cele is  the  commonest  form.  The  spinal  cord  here  participates  in  the 
formation  of  the  sac.     The  latter  is  made  up  of  the  pia,  while  the 


spinal  cord  is  lost  at  the  entrance  of  the  sac,  apparently  dividing  into 
smaller  cords.  The  latter  run  in  the  wall  of  the  sac  and  unite  again 
upon  returning  to  the  spinal  canal.  In  the  sacral  myelocele  the  conns 
terminalis  of  the  spinal  cord  is  sometimes  adherent  to  the  skin.  3.  The 
myelocystocele  is  a  tumour  resulting  from  the  dilatation  of  the  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  fluid  contained  in  all  these  cystic  tumours  is  usually  clear  and 
of  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  cerebrospinal  fluid — i.  e.,  it 
contains  small  amounts  of  sugar  and  albumin.  The  size  of  a  spina 
bifida  varies  from  that  of  a  hazelnut  to  that  of  a  fist  or  over.  The 
tumour  is  sometimes  more  or  less  translucent  when  it  is  of  large  size 
and  under  considerable  tension.  The  communication  between  the  cav- 
ity of  the  cyst  and  the  vertebral  canal  may  l»e  either  wide  or  narrow, 
and  it  is  sometimes  absent  altogether.  If  there  is  a  wide  communica- 
tion, the  skin  over  the  greater  fontanelle  on  the  skull  rises  when  pres- 
sure is  made  upon  the  tumour. 

Spina  bifida  is  really  to  be  regarded  as  a  congenital  malformation  due 
to  arrested  development  and  is  usually  the  result  of  a  defect  in  the  ver- 
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tebral  arches.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  defect  in  the  vertebral 
arches  is  primary  or  is  conditioned  secondarily  upon  inflammatory  effusions 
or  increase  of  fluid  from  any  cause  in  the  vertebral  canal.  Both  methods  of 
origin  would  seem  possible.  Congenital  rhachitis  of  the  vertebral  column  is 
also  held  responsible.  At  any  rate,  the  etiology  of  hydrorrhachis  is  not  per- 
fectly simple,  and  our  knowledge  regarding  its  method  of  development, 
which  is  certainly  varied,  is  still  very  defective.  According  to  Reckling- 
hausen, Muscatello,  Hildebrand,  and  others,  the  different  forms  of  spina 
bifida  correspond  to  different  degrees  of  disturbances  in  development.  Rha- 
chichysis  and  the  myelomeningoceles,  which  represent  the  most  advanced 
forms  of  spina  bifida,  result  from  non-closure  of  the  spinal  column  and  from 
defective  development  of  the  spinal  membranes  and  the  soft  parts  of  the 
region  of  the  back,  including  the  epithelial  covering.  The  tumour  in  the  case 
of  a  myelomeningocele  results  from  a  collection  of  fluid  in  one  or  more 
subarachnoid  spaces  in  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  soft  mem- 
branes of  the  spinal  cord.  The  myelocystocele  is  due,  according  to  Reckling- 
hausen, to  interference  with  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  spinal  column, 
so  that  the  canal  for  the  normally  growing  spinal  cord  becomes  compara- 
tively too  short,  and  hence  circulatory  disturbances  and  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses with  dilatation  of  the  vertebral  canal  result.  Hydrorrhachis  is  not 
rare,  occurring  about  once,  according  to  Wernitz,  in  every  one  thousand 
births.  It  is  rather  frequently  combined  with  other  malformations — e.  g., 
with  ectopia  vesicas,  and  especially  with  hernia  cerebri  (cephaloceles,  see 
§  22,  page  156). 

The  symptoms  of  spina  bifida  are  very  varied.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
children  thus  affected  die  soon  after  birth.  According  to  Wernitz,  of  ninety 
children  who  were  not  operated  upon,  the  majority  died  within  the  first 
five  weeks,  and  only  twenty  lived  to  be  over  five  years  old.  Nervous  dis- 
turbances may  be  altogether  absent,  especially  in  external  hydrorrhachis. 
There  is  usually  paralysis,  however,  in  consequence  of  pressure  of  the  fluid 
or  of  malformation  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  varies,  of  course,  according  to 
the  location  of  the  tumour.  In  accordance  with  the  most  frequent  location 
of  spina  bitida  near  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  column  in  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  regions,  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  bladder,  and  the  rectum 
are  usually  observed.  If  there  is  strong  pressure— e.  g.,  owing  to  compres- 
sion from  without,  or  in  consequence  of  increase  of  fluid  resulting  from  in- 
flammatory processes — more  fluid  is  forced  up  into  the  cranial  cavity  or  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  then  convulsions  may  ensue.  Spontaneous  dis- 
appearance of  the  tumour  is  rare  but  possible,  especially  when  the  sac,  not 
communicating  with  the  vertebral  canal,  bursts,  or,  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
matory processes,  contracts  and  becomes  obliterated.  It  is  also  a  favourable 
circumstance  if  the  tumour  remains  stationary.  It  usdally,  however,  gradu- 
ally increases  in  size,  and  in  case  of  rupture,  if  the  sac  has  a  wide  communi- 
cation with  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  or  with  the  brain,  death  may 
very  speedily  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  emptying  of  the  central  canal  at  id 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  or  from  acute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  mem- 
branes and  the  cord— e.  g.,  in  case  the  fluid  escapes  slowly.  The  opening 
sometimes  closes  from  time  to  time,  so  that  several  ruptures  may  take 
place.  If  there  is  no  communication  with  the  spinal  cord,  or  if  it  is  very 
49 
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small,  open  fistuke  are  frequently  well  borne.  The  tumour  sometimes  bursts 
in  utero,  so  that  children  are  then  born  with  an  open  fistula  or  with  the  place 
of  the  rupture  already  cicatrized.  Spina  bifida  is  sometimes  complicated  with 
tumour  formation,  in  which  case  we  have  usually  to  do  with  lipomata,  fibro- 
lipomata,  or  cavernomata. 

The  diagnosis  is,  as  a  rule,  easy,  since  the  condition  is  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic. One  usually  sees  in  the  median  line  of  the  back,  most  frequently 
over  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  spine,  a  circular,  sessile,  or  more  peduncu- 
lated, fluctuating  tumour  which  can  be  reduced  in  size  by  pressure,  especially 
if  it  has  a  wide  communication  with  the  vertebral  canal  or  spinal  cord.  This 
pressure  must  be  exerted  with  caution,  as  otherwise  convulsions  may  easily 
ensue.  A  marked  bulging  over  the  greater  fontanelle  may  result  from  pres- 
sure upon  a  tumour  that  has  a  wide  communication  with  the  vertebral  canal. 
When  the  child  cries,  one  can  usually  notice  that  the  tumour  becomes  more 
tense.  At  the  base  of  the  latter  one  can  generally  feel  the  gap  in  the  verte- 
bral arches.  Spina  bifida  maybe  confounded  with  lipoma  in  the  subdural 
adipose  tissue  of  the  vertebral  canal  (Virchow,  Drachmann),  and  especially 
with  congenital  sacral  tumours  proper.  (For  a  description  of  the  latter,  see 
Surgery  of  the  Pelvis.)  The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  separate  varieties  of 
spina  bifida — which  is  very  important  as  regards  treatment — is  sometimes 
easy,  but  may  be  very  difficult.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween meningocele  and  myelocystocele.  The  diagnosis  of  myelomeningocele 
is  usually  made  from  the  character  of  the  outer  wall  (the  medullo- vascular 
area,  the  epithelio-serous  and  cutaneous  Layers),  the  frequency  of  functional 
disturbances  of  the  legs,  the  rectum,  and  the  bladder,  the  size  of  the 
opening  in  the  bone,  etc.  Occasionally  tumours,  such  as  a  lipoma  or  a 
fibro-myolipoma,  that  are  situated  over  a  cleft  in  a  vertebra  and  are  connected 
through  the  cleft  with  the  spinal  cord,  which  they  surround  (spina  bifida 
occulta,  Recklinghausen,  Ribbert),  may  be  mistaken  for  spina  bifida. 

The  treatment  of  spina  bifida  consists  in  evacuation  and  obliteration 
of  the  sac — that  is,  one  seeks  to  accomplish  that  which  in  rare  cases 
occurs  spontaneously.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  operative  treatment 
of  this  condition.  Generally  speaking,  meningoceles  alone  are  capable 
of  successful  surgical  treatment.  The  myelocystocele  is  never  adapted 
to  operative  treatment,  and  the  myelomeningocele  usually  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  (see  also  pages  759  and  702).  Muscatello  advises  against 
operation  for  myelomeningoceles,  while  in  the  .simple  uncomplicated 
myelocystoceles  the  removal  of  the  sac  may  be  called  for.  Hydro- 
cephalus, according  to  the  same  authority,  is  a  contraindication  to  the 
operative  treatment  of  all  forms  of  spina  bifida.  Operative  treatment 
may  be  tried,  moreover,  in  all  rapidly  growing  tumours  where  perfora- 
tion is  threatened,  and  in  cases  where  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, the  bladder,  the  rectum,  etc.,  exists.  But  in  the  latter  cases  one 
will  probably  desist  from  operation,  as  the  paralysis  can  usually  not  be 
improved.  Small  reducible  tumours  may  be  held  back  by  a  truss,  and 
their  enlargement  prevented  in  this  way. 
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The  operative  treatment  of  spina  bifida  may  take  one  of  four  forms : 
(1)  Puncture  of  the  sac  with  or  without  the  injection  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  absolute  alcohol,  etc. ;  (2)  ligation  ;  (3)  incision  ;  and  (4)  excision. 

Puncture  is  performed  with  a  hypodermatic  syringe  having  a  rather 
large  needle,  or  with  a  tine  exploring  trocar,  under  strict  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions. The  puncture  is  made  in  an  oblique  direction  where  the 
wall  is  not  too  thin,  and  the  fluid  contents  of  the  sac  is  allowed  to 
escape  slowly  or,  better,  is  aspirated.  In  this  way  the  sac  may  be 
wholly  evacuated  at  one  sitting  (Brainard).  At  all  events,  enough 
fluid  should  be  removed  from  the  sac  to  cause  perceptible  relaxation 
of  its  walls.  After  evacuation  of  the  sac  one  half  to  one  gramme  of 
tincture  of  iodine  is  injected,  either  pure  or  mixed  in  equal  parts  with 
absolute  alcohol,  or  pure  absolute  alcohol,  or  Brainard's  solution  of 
iodine,  which  consists  of  pure  iodine,  0*25  ;  iodide  of  potassium,  0*75  ; 
and  distilled  water,  30*0.  During  the  injection  the  opening  between 
the  vertebrae  should  be  kept  closed  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 
In  case  of  a  pedunculated  spinal  meningocele  (external  bydrorrhachis), 
one  can  shut  off  the  hernial  orifice  beforehand  by  means  of  a  ligature 
or  subcutaneous  purse-string  suture.  After  the  injection,  Brainard, 
who  has  had  good  results  from  his  treatment  of  spina  bifida,  allows  the 
injected  fluid  to  escape  and  then  fills  the  sac  with  distilled  water. 
After  removal  of  the  needle  an  aseptic  dressing,  which  exerts  pressure, 
is  applied,  consisting  of  iodoform  gauze  or  sublimate  gauze  and  a  moss 
cushion  or  cotton.  A  moderate  inflammatory  reaction  then  usually 
ensues.  One  is  obliged,  generally  at  intervals  of  from  six  to  ten  days, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  reaction,  to  repeat  the  puncture  several 
times— e.  g.,  from  three  to  five  times — before  a  permanent  cure  is 
effected.  Before  a  new  puncture  and  injection,  one  must  always  wait 
until  the  effect  of  the  preceding  injection  has  wholly  disappeared. 
Brainard  and  Crawford  in  particular  have  secured  very  favourable  re- 
sults from  puncture  and  the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine.  According 
to  Journee  and  Debout,  fourteen  out  of  eighteen  cases  were  cured  in 
this  way,  among. them  cases  in  which  there  was  paralysis  of  the  bladder 
and  the  extremities. 

Ligation  of  the  sac  has  likewise  been  sometimes  successful  (F. 
Parona).  The  application  of  an  external  ligature  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, dangerous,  as  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  sac  ensue  so 
easily,  and  it  is  therefore  less  used  at  present,  The  material  employed 
was  an  India-rubber  band,  silk  thread  or  silver  wire,  or  one  utilized 
special  clamps— e.  g.,  similar  to  Dupuytren  s  enterotome  (see  Surgery 
of  the  Intestines),  or  the  clamp  used  in  the  extraperitoneal  treatment 
of  ovarian  pedicles  (see  Ovariotomy).    Subcutaneous  ligation  is  per- 
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formed  with  catgut.  As  already  said,  I  consider  ligation  inadvisable. 
At  all  events,  it  is  admissible  only  in  rare  cases  of  pedunculated  men- 
ingoceles. 

Aseptic  incision,  with  excision  of  as  much  of  the  sac  as  possible, 
is  a  method  which,  since  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  surgery,  has  been 
used  more  frequently  and  sometimes  with  success  (K.  Bayer,  the  author, 
and  others).  Hildebrand  has  collected  from  the  literature  of  the  last 
ten  years  eighty-seven  operated  cases  with  sixty-four  (73'5  per  cent) 
cures.  As  De  Kuyter  and  others  have  recently  shown,  however,  the 
final  results  attending  the  operation  are  not  favourable,  and  the  in- 
dications for  the  same  should  be  decidedly  restricted.  The  nature  of 
the  spina  bifida  should  be  exactly  determined  in  each  case  before  the 
operation.  Meningoceles  are  especially  adapted  to  operation,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  even  though  they  of  themselves  involve  no  dan- 
ger to  life,  they  should  nevertheless  always  be  operated  upon,  for  the 
reason  that  otherwise  in  later  years  disturbances  of  sensibility,  paralytic 
conditions,  and  neuroparalytic  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities  are 
likely  to  develop.  As  regards  operation  on  myelomeningoceles  and 
myelocystoceles  opinion  is  divided,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  I 
regard  operation  as  hopeless.  De  Ruyter  properly  recommends  that 
operation  upon  a  spina  bifida,  just  as  upon  an  encephalocele  on  the 
skull,  should  begin  by  exposing  the  inferior  pole  of  the  tumour,  in 
order  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  spinal  column  here — that  is, 
whether  it  is  here  closed  or  continues  open  into  the  groove  of  the 
coccyx.  The  latter  is  the  case  in  all  myelomeningoceles,  and  the  for- 
mer is  usual  in  meningoceles.  One  must  seek  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  by  careful  suture  of  the  wound.  In  meningoceles, 
after  dissecting  up  the  skin,  the  sac  should  be  removed  as  completely 
as  possible,  and  any  adherent  nerves  are  to  be  spared  and  replaced. 
The  margins  of  the  wound  in  the  membranes  of  the  cord  are  then  to  be 
sutured  together,  and  the  skin,  together  with  the  muscles  and  fascia,  like- 
wise  approximated.  In  myeloceles  Konig  and  Hildebrand  recommend  a 
lateral  incision  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  course  of  the  nerves. 
If  the  latter  are  free  in  the  sac,  one  then  cuts  around  the  medullo- 
vascular  area — i.  e.,  the  wall  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves— replaces 
it  in  the  groove  of  the  spinal  column,  and,  after  extirpation  of  the 
superfluous  portions  of  the  sac,  sutures  the  overlying  soft  parts  and 
the  skin-flap.  If  the  nerves  run  in  the  wall  of  the  sac,  one  should  re- 
place the  entire  meningeal  sac  which  has  been  dissected  free  and  suture 
the  skin  over  it.  The  experience  of  Polaillon  and  Monod  shows  that 
the  nerve  trunks  which  spread  out  over  the  wall  of  a  lumbar  spina 
bifida  are  only  of  importance  for  the  lower  extremities  when  the  latter 
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arc  paralyzed,  but  otherwise  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  innervation, 
and  may  be  destroyed  in  case  they  do  not  re-enter  the  spinal  canal. 
Myelocystoceles  may  be  treated  like  meningoceles,  or  the  emptied  sac 
may  be  replaced  in  the  spinal  groove  and  covered  by  soft  parts  that 
are  then  sutured  to  the  skin,  or  by  naps  of  skin  and  muscle.  Large 
vertebral  defects  should,  according  to  Kdnig,  always  be  closed  by  Hans 
of  skin  and  muscle,  or  of  skin,  muscle,  and  nerves.  Dollinger  closes 
the  defect  by  breaking  in  the  remnants  of  the  arches  at  their  base,  and 
uniting  them  by  suture  of  the  periosteum. 

§  140.  Fractures  of  the  Spine  are  comparatively  rare.  They  consti- 
tute, according  to  Gurlt,  0*332  per  cent  of  all  fractures.  Among  22,616 
fractures  in  the  London  Hospital,  there  were  but  seventy-five  of  the 
spine.  They  are  observed  more  frequently  among  men  than  among 
women  because  the  former,  in  consequence  of  their  occupations,  are 
much  more  exposed  to  accidents. 

The  fractures  are  either  complete  or  incomplete  (fissures).  They 
may  also  be  linear  or  comminuted  fractures,  etc. 

Fractures  of  the  spinal  processes  are  most  frequent  and  occur 
especially  on  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  where  they 
are  longest.  Fractures  of  the  spinous  processes  are  usually  combined 
with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  vertebras — e.  g.,  the  body  or  the  arches. 

Fractures  of  the  articular  j)rocesses  alone  occur  most  frequently  in 
connection  with  dislocations. 

Isolated  fractures  of  the  transverse  processes  are  rare.  They  occur 
most  frequently  in  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  spine,  where  they  are 
longest. 

Transverse  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  at  its  base, 
with  or  without  fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  atlas  or  axis,  is  rather  fre- 
quent.   Isolated  fracture  of  the  atlas  occurs  only  in  dislocations. 

Fractures  of  the  vertebral  arches  are  most  frequent  on  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  because  these  are  oftenest  exposed 
to  direct  violence.    The  fracture  is  usually  bilateral. 

The  most  common  fracture  of  the  spine  is  that  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebras,  which  occurs  especially  in  those  of  the  lower  dorsal  and  the 
lumbar  region.  Incomplete  fractures  of  the  spine  include  fissures  and 
crushing  of  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  which  at  the  time 
can  hardly  be  diagnosed  as  fractures,  but  later  the  resulting  ostitis 
causes  a  typical  kyphosis  with  perhaps  compression  of  the  cord. 
Among  complete  fractures  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  those  produced  by 
compression  are  of  special  interest  (see  Figs.  369  and  370).  In  these 
fractures  the  involved  vertebras  may  be  completely  crushed  into  sepa- 
rate fragments,  and  the  vertebra  above  may  become  more  or  less  im- 
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pacted  within  the  one  that  is  crushed.    In  these  fractures  of  the  body 
of  vertebras  from  compression  the  spinal  cord  is  frequently  severely 
injured.    Splinters  also  may  be 
completely  detached  and  driven 


Fig.  3G(J. — Fracture  of  a  lumbar  vertebra  by 
compression  (Middeldorpf  and  Gurlt;. 


Fig.  370. — United  fracture  of  a  lumbar 
vertebra.  (Pathological  collection 
at  Leipsic). 


into  the  vertebral  canal  (Fig.  371,  inner  view  of  Fig.  370).  If  a  ver- 
tebra is  divided  by  the  fracture  into  two  fragments,  the  line  of  fracture 
generally  runs  obliquely  from  above  and  behind  downward  and  for- 
ward, or  transversely,  seldom  longitudinally  from  above  downward. 

In  transverse,  and  especially  in 
oblique  fractures,  the  displace- 


Fig.  371. — Separation  of  a  portion  nf  bone  (  x  ) 
and  displacement  of  the  same  into  the  spinal 
canal ;  the  same  specimen  as  Big.  370,  seen 
from  the  inside. 


Fig.  372.— Transverse  fracture  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  dorsal  vertebrae  with  marked 
displacement  (Gurlt). 
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meat  of  the  vertebra?  is  sometimes  considerable  (see  Fig.  372),  so  that 
the  spinal  cord  is  severely  crushed  (Fig.  373),  or  even  completely 
divided.  In  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  region  especially  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  oblique  fracture  is  observed,  which  runs  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  most  oblique  fractures— that  is,  from  behind  and 
below  upward  and  forward.  This  is  the  so-called  "upper  posterior 
wedge  fracture"  (Ponnc-Tschammer)—  i.  e.,  a  more  or  less  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  bone  is  detached  from  the  posterior  upper  surface  of 
a  vertebra,  owing  to  compression  of  the  vertebra,  or  from  being  torn 
away  by  the  intervertebral  disks  in  consequence  of  forced  Hexion. 
As  seen  in  Fig.  371,  an  analogous  fracture 
with  separation  of  fragments  occurs  on  the 
lower  posterior  surface  of  the  vertebra?  in 
consequence  of  compression.  In  distortions 
also  fractures  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
vertebra?  are  observed  in  which  a  piece  of 
bone  is  torn  away  by  the  intervertebral  disk. 

Fractures  of  the  spine  are  not  infrequent- 
ly combined  with  subluxations  and  luxations. 
The  secondary  injuries  to  the  soft  parts,  in- 
cluding the  ligaments,  the  intervertebral  disks, 
the  muscles,  the  vessels,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  are  some- 
times considerable.  In  the  milder  cases  there 
occurs  a  concussion  merely  of  the  spinal  cord 
without  demonstrable  anatomical  lesions,  just 
as  in  concussion  of  the  brain  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  spinal  cord  is  sometimes  com- 
pressed by  an  effusion  of  blood  or  by  the  fragments,  and  sometimes 
directly  injured.  In  the  more  severe  cases  it  is  crushed  to  a  bloody 
pulp  and  completely  severed. 

Etiology  of  Fractures  of  the  Spine.— Fractures  of  t  he  spinal  column  occur 
most  frequently  as  the  result  of  indirect  violence — e.  g.,  from  a  fall  from  a 
height  upon  the  head,  the  shoulders,  the  buttocks,  or  upon  the  feet,  from 
being  buried  up,  or  from  the  fall  of  a  beavy  weight  upon  flic  head,  the 
shoulders,  and  the  thorax.  Direct  fractures  of  the  spine  are  less  common. 
They  occur  most  frequently  from  being-  run  over  or  from  gunshot  wounds, 
and,  on  the  spinous  processes,  from  a  blow.  In  fractures  from  indirect 
violence  the  fracture  arises  sometimes  from  compression  and  sometimes 
from  hyper  Ilex  ion  or  hyperextension  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  vertebra?  under  a  perpendicular  load  is  large,  according  to 
Messerer.  At  the  third  cervical  vertebra  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  kilo- 
grammes, and  it  then  gradually  increases  as  far  down  as  the  fifth  lumbar 


Fig.  373.— Fracture  of  the  fourth 
andfifth  dorsal  vertebrse  with 
marked  compression  of  the 
spinal  cord  caused  by  a  fall 
from  a  great  height. 
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vertebra,  which  supports  a  weight  up  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
kilogrammes.  According  to  Malgaigne,  Philippeaux,  and  Hoffa,  fractures  of 
the  vertebrae  occur  especially  at  those  points  where  a  relatively  pliable  portion 
of  the  spinal  column  is  united  with  one  that  is  less  movable.  Fractures 
are,  accordingly,  most  frequent  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical,  the  last  dorsal, 
and  the  first  lumbar  vertebra1. 

Fractures  of  the  vertebral  arches  and  the  articular  processes  occur  most 
commonly  in  consequence  of  forced  flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and  rota- 
tion of  the  spinal  column. 

A  normal  vertebra  does  not  break  from  muscular  action  alone,  but  may 
do  so  in  case  its  power  of  resistance  has  been  lessened  in  consequence  of 
pathological  conditions — e.  g.,  by  tumours,  spondylitis,  etc.  Verneuil  and 
Polaillon,  however,  have  seen  fractures  or  crushing  of  the  vertebras  result 
from  a  severe  muscular  effort  in  otherwise  perfectly  healthy  individuals. 
In  such  cases  the  spongy  tissue  of  a  vertebral  body  is  crushed  (see  page  763), 
or  the  vertebral  body  is  simply  compressed.  According  to  Weber,  fractures 
of  the  spine  from  muscular  action  may  occur  in  animals,  especially  horses, 
when  their  legs  are  bound  together  and  they  struggle  to  get  free. 

Among  predisposing  causes  of  vertebral  fractures,  aside  from  spondylitis, 
which  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  tumours  (sarcoma,  carcinoma),  there 
are  especially  to  be  included  senile  osteoporosis,  syphilis,  erosion  of  the  bone 
from  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  arthritis  deformans,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  spine  are  in  part  local  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  to  the  bone  and,  it  may  be,  the  spinal  cord,  in 
part  more  general  nervous  manifestations  resulting  from  the  shock 
and  especially  from  the  concussion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  By 
shock  is  understood,  as  is  well  known,  a  peculiar  condition  of  depres- 
sion of  the  nervous  system  resulting  from  reflex  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§  63,  p.  313).  For  a  description  of  concussion  of  the  brain  and  me- 
dulla the  reader  is  referred  to  §  13.  The  symptoms  of  shock  and 
concussion  of  the  brain  and  medulla  are  present  in  varying  degree. 
The  true  clinical  picture  of  a  fracture  of  the  spine,  with  or  without 
injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  not  infrequently  disturbed  by  tbe  pres- 
ence of  injuries  of  the  brain  also,  by  fractures  of  the  skull,  and  by  in- 
tracranial haemorrhage  (compression  of  the  brain);  and  for  the  symp- 
tomatology of  these  injuries  of  the  head  the  reader  is  referred  to 
§§  8-17. 

The  symptoms  proper  of  fracture  of  a  vertebra  are  essentially  the 
same  as  of  other  fractures.  We  corjider  here,  in  the  first  place,  the 
more  important  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  because  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  a  fracture  are  most  pronounced  in  them. 
The  pain  is  sometimes  spontaneous  and  is  sometimes  caused  by  pres- 
sure and  any  attempt  at  active  or  passive  motion.  The  deformity  at 
the  point  of  fracture  is  frequently  very  evident.    There  is  often  a 
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marked  kyphosis  at  that  point,  or,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  flattening 
or  a  depression.  As  is  seen  from  Figs.  372  and  373,  the  kyphosis 
may  be  very  pronounced  in  the  case  of  fractures  from  compression, 
or  in  transverse  and  oblique  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?, 
accompanied  by  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment,  with  the  part  of 
the  vertebral  column  lying  above  it  forward  and  downward  over  the 
lower  fragment.  The  vertebra  above  may  Jie  wholly  in  front  of  the 
one  below.  The  spine  is  then  depressed  above  the  abnormal  pro  jec- 
tion of  the  spinous  processes,  so  that  the  spinous  processes  are  here  to  be 
felt  only  indistinctly  (see  Figs.  372  and  373).  Sometimes  the  depres- 
sion and  sometimes  the  abnormal  projection  of  the  spinous  processes 
is  more  prominent.  Depression  at  the  site  of  the  fracture  is  common 
also  in  fractures  of  the  vertebral  arches.  A  marked  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine  is  sometimes  found,  especially  in  lateral  fractures  from 
compression. 

In  fractures  of  the  cervical  vertebras,  particularly  the  two  upper 
ones,  the  head  is  deflected  forward  or  to  the  side.  Dysphagia  not 
infrequently  exists  in  connection  with  fractures  of  the  cervical  and 
dorsal  vertebras,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  displaced  fragments 
and  extravasations  of  blood  upon  the  pharynx  and  the  oesophagus. 

The  deformity  either  is  apparent  immediately  after  the  injury  or 
it  develops  or  is  increased  supplementarily — e.  g.,  in  transporting  the 
patient,  or  in  consequence  of  careless  movements  during  the  exami- 
nation. 

Abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus  are  not  usually  demonstrable  in 
fractures  of  the  bodies  of  vertebras,  because  they  are  not  accessible  to 
direct  palpation,  and  are  too  firmly  fixed  by  the  muscles  and  ligaments 
or  by  impaction  of  the  fragments.  In  fractures  of  the  vertebral  arches 
and  the  spinous  processes,  however,  crepitus  and  abnormal  mobility 
are  often  easily  made  out,  and  also  in  fractures  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bras, by  means  of  combined  palpation  from  within  the  pharynx  and 
from  the  outside. 

The  complicating  secondary  injuries  in  fractures  of  the  spine  are 
very  numerous  ;  they  include  fractures  of  the  skull,  injuries  of  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  organs,  and,  most  important  of  all,  injuries  to  the 
spinal  cord.  Eivet  saw  death  result  from  incarceration  of  the  intestines 
between  the  fractured  and  dislocated  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebras. 

The  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  are  conditioned  partly 
upon  concussion,  partly  upon  compression  or  actual  injury  of  the  cord 
at  the  site  of  the  fracture. 

In  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  consequence,  for  example,  of  a 
fall  from  a  considerable  height,  there  are  constitutional  disturbances 
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present,  as  in  concussion  of  the  brain  alone.  These  are  generally  con- 
ditioned in  part  upon  the  concussion  of  the  brain  that  occurs  simulta- 
neously. Here  also  in  the  cases  of  pure  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
as  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  there  are  no  anatomical  changes  demon- 
strable either  microscopically  or  niacroscopically.  One  finds  motor  and 
sensory  disturbances  in  varying  degree,  consisting  in  muscular  weak- 
ness, sometimes  amounting  to  pronounced  paralysis,  in  paraesthesia, 
hyperesthesia,  or  anaesthesia.  These  motor  and  sensory  disturbances 
are  either  present  immediately  after  the  injury  or  they  appear  later. 
Complete  recovery  may  ensue,  but  the  disturbances  often  increase, 
and  a  condition  of  chronic  invalidism  or  chronic  myelitis  is  deveolped. 
Patients  with  such  a  traumatic  neurosis  resulting  from  concussion  of 
the  spinal  cord  are  sometimes  unjustly  suspected  by  inexperienced 
physicians  of  practising  simulation.  In  this  category  belong  also  those 
characteristic  cases  of  "  railway  spine"  (traumatic  neurosis),  which 
were  first  observed  by  Erichsen  and  other  English  physicians,  as  fol- 
lowing concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  connection  with  railway  acci- 
dents (see  also  page  788  ff.). 

In  compression  and  injury  proper  of  the  spinal  cord  the  disturb- 
ances depend  in  part  upon  the  location  of  the  fracture  and  in  part 
upon  the  degree  of  the  injury  to  the  cord.  The  functional  disturb- 
ances which  here  occur  consist  especially  in  manifestations  of  irritation 
(pain,  hyperesthesia,  muscular  spasms),  in  paralysis,  in  disturbances  of 
reflex  excitability  and  of  the  vasomotor  nerves,  as  well  as  in  changes  in 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  Compression  acts  both  locally  ujxm  the 
spinal  cord  or  the  nerve  fibres  and  in  a  more  general  way  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  cord.  The  interference 
with  the  circulation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  caused  by  sudden  nar- 
rowing of  the  vertebral  canal  leads  to  the  transudation  of  fluid  from 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  gray  matter  and  to  a  dilatation  of  the  central 
canal  as  compensation  for  the  narrowing.  The  lymph  that  escapes  in 
consequence  of  the  congestion  permeates  the  gray  matter  and  brings 
about  a  necrosis  or  absorption  of  the  tissue  in  places  with  the  forma- 
tion of  clefts  and  cavities  (P.  Rosenbach,  A.  Schtscherback). 

The  above-mentioned  symptoms  of  irritation  are  mostly  of  only 
short  duration.  The  motor  and  sensory  paralyses  take  the  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  sometimes  of  paraplegia  and 
sometimes  of  hemiplegia.  The  higher  the  fracture  and  the  injury  of 
the  spinal  cord,  the  more  extended,  naturally,  is  the  disturbance  of 
innervation. 

Considering  first  the  complete  transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord 
we  shall  find  in  fractures  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  with  such  an  injury  of 
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the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  complete  sensory  and  motor 
paralysis  of  the  entire  body  excepting  the  head.  Immediate  death 
here  follows  frequently  from  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  when  both 
phrenic  nerves  are  paralyzed.  The  phrenic  nerve  arises  mainly  from 
the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  but  it  contains  fibres  also  from  the  third  and 
fifth  cervical  nerves.  Among  thirty-two  cases,  according  to  Luschka, 
the  phrenic  nerve  had  its  origin  twelve  times  solely  in  the  fourth  cer- 
vical nerve.  An  immediately  fatal  paralysis  of  the  phrenic  nerves 
may  therefore  also  result  from  fracture  of  the  third  and  fourth  cer- 
vical vertebrae.  In  all  fractures  of  the  cervical  vertebra;  with  injury 
of  the  spinal  cord  disturbances  of  the  pupils  (dilatation  or  contraction, 
with  immobility)  are  also  observed.  The  fibres  of  the  sympathetic 
supplying  the  pupil  have,  as  is  well  known,  their  main  centre  in  the 
spinal  cord  (cilio-spinal  centre,  Budge),  which  lies  on  a  level  with  the 
lowest  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrae.  They  pass  through  the 
anterior  roots  i  if  the  first  two  dorsal  nerves  into  the  communicating 
branches.  Paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  causes  contraction, 
stimulation  of  the  same,  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  as  far  down  as  the  second 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  complete  transverse  injury  of  the  spinal  cord, 
may  cause  paralysis  of  all  four  extremities  as  well  as  of  the  abdominal 
and  intercostal  muscles,  bladder,  rectum,  etc.  In  consequence  of  pa- 
ralysis of  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles,  respiration  is  wholly 
diaphragmatic.  Inspiration  is  carried  on  by  the  diaphragm  and  some 
of  the  cervical  muscles,  expiration  by  the  elasticity  of  the  thorax. 
Sneezing  and  coughing  are  impossible. 

After  fracture  with  injury  to  the  upper  and  middle  dorsal  seg- 
ments of  the  spinal  cord,  motor  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  is 
observed,  and  almost  always  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  bladder,  and 
rectum.  The  anaesthesia  resulting  from  paralysis  of  sensation  reaches 
about  to  the  region  of  the  ensiform  process,  and  is  combined  with  a 
sense  of  constriction  at  the  same  level.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder  causes 
retention  of  urine.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  this  retention  with 
a  corresponding  distention  of  the  bladder.  If  the  urine  is  not  drawn 
off  by  means  of  a  catheter,  the  bladder  runs  over,  as  it  were — that  is, 
incontinence  of  urine  with  constant  trickling  of  the  same  ensues,  a 
condition  which  is  also  called  paradoxical  ischuria,  because  the  bladder 
remains  full  in  spite  of  the  flow  of  urine. 

Paralysis  of  the  intestines  causes  constipation  with  subsequent 
incontinence  of  faeces,  or  the  latter  may  exist  immediately  after  the 
injury.  Tympanites  results  from  stagnation  of  faeces  and  from  gas, 
and  is  extremely  distressing  to  the  patient. 
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Fractures  attended  by  injury  to  the  cord  close  above  the  lumbar 
enlargement,  in  the  region  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  may  give  rise 
to  motor  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  bladder,  and  the  rec- 
tum, with  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  reaching  about  to  the  umbilicus. 

Increased  reflexes  are  sometimes  combined  with  all  these  paralyses 
that  have  already  been  mentioned,  which  appear  as  tonic  or  clonic 
s]>a>nis  of  the  muscles  in  the  paralyzed  parts,  because  the  fibres  pass- 
big  from  the  reflex-inhibiting  centres  in  the  cerebrum  to  the  gray  mat- 
ter of  the  lumbar  spinal  cord  are  interrupted  by  all  transverse  injuries 
of  the  cord  located  above  the  same.  These  muscular  spasms  occur 
spontaneously  or  upon  the  slightest  irritation — e.  g.,  f  rom  touching  the 
patient,  from  passing  the  urine,  from  the  introduction  of  a  catheter,  in 
consequence  of  irritation  from  faecal  masses  in  the  rectum,  etc.  This 
enhancement  of  the  reflexes  is,  however,  generally  speaking,  seldom 
observed,  because  an  irritation  of  the  reflex-inhibiting  fibres  may  exist 
simultaneously.  In  case  of  complete  transverse  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  superficial  and  deep  reflexes  usually  disappear  permanently, 
while  in  partial  transverse  injuries  they  are  preserved  (Bastian,  Bolw- 
by,  Tnorburn).  The  plantar  reflex  usually  disappears  last,  later  than 
the  ankle  clonus  and  patella  reflex.  Of  the  organic  reflexes,  those  of 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum  are  often  preserved  even  after  complete 
transverse  injury.  The  superficial  reflexes  return  now  and  then  after 
days  or  weeks  or  months. 

In  case  of  the  transverse  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  situated  lower 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  lumbar  enlargement,  about  on  a  level  with 
the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  an  incomplete  motor  and  sensory  para- 
plegia is  observed  in  addition  to  absence  of  the  reflexes.  There  is 
motor  paralysis  of  all  the  gluteal  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the 
sciatic  nerve  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh 
and  the  leg,  with  the  exception  of  those  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve,  whose  nucleus  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  enlargement, 
and  also  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani.  If  the  injury  of  the 
spinal  cord  lies  higher,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  enlargement, 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural,  obturator,  and  anterior 
tibial  nerves  are  also  paralyzed.  In  fractures  from  the  third  lumbar 
vertebra  down,  the  spinal  cord  as  such  can  no  longer  be  injured,  as  the 
apex  of  the  conns  terminals  ends  at  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
here  passes  over  into  the  cauda  equina.  Injury  of  the  latter  results  in 
paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  and  the  pelvic  organs. 

In  the  paralyzed  portions  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  region  of 
the  sacrum,  the  trochanter,  the  heel,  the  elbow,  etc.  bedsores  verv 
easily  arise  in  consequence  of  the  paralysis  of  sensation  and  trophic 
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disturbances,  and  these  may,  in  unfavourable  eases,  rapidly  increase 
in  size. 

If  there  is  only  partial  injury  of  the  1S*ansverse  section  of  the  spinal 
cord,  there  ensue  corresponding  partial  paralyses  in  the  regions  sup- 
plied by  certain  nerves.  If  an  entire  half  of  the  cross-section  of  the  . 
cord  is  destroyed,  the  symptoms  of  Brown- Sequard's  unilateral  lesion 
are  observed- — that  is,  motor  paralysis  of  the  injured  half  and  sensory 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  part  of  the  body  (see  page  757).  If  the  spinal 
cord  is  in  part  preserved,  the  motor  paralysis  usually  preponderates  in 
comparison  with  the  sensory  disturbance,  and  the  latter  may,  in  the 
paralyzed  limbs,  for  instance,  be  wholly  absent  or  disappear,  while  the 
motor  paralysis  persists.  This  last  fact  is  explained  partly  from  the 
numerous  anastomoses  of  the  sensorv  cutaneous  nerves,  so  that  intact 
nerve  tracts  assume  the  conduction  to  the  central  organ  in  place  of 
those  that  are  injured,  and  partly  from  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the 
spinal  cord.  Here  also  there  are  numerous  anastomoses,  and  the  fibres 
that  enter  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  from  the  posterior 
roots  do  not  all  end  at  the  same  level,  but  in  part  connect  higher  up 
with  the  ganglionic  cells.    The  reflexes  are  preserved  (see  page'770). 

The  vasomotor  disturbances  resulting  from  injury  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  are  also  of  special  interest.  In  consequence  of  paralysis  of 
the  vasomotor  nerves,  the  tone  of  the  vessels  in  the  paralyzed  parts  is 
low  ered  and  the  circulation  is  retarded,  especially  in  the  capillaries, 
oedema  arises,  the  secretion  of  sweat  is  diminished,  etc.  Priapism  is  in 
part  the  result  of  vasomotor  paralysis,  with  marked  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis,  which  are  distended  and 
lowered  in  their  tone.  Active  erections  of  the  penis,  however,  are 
impossible  with  simultaneous  paralysis  of  the  erection  centre  in  the 
lumbar  spinal  cord.  By  giving  the  penis  an  elevated  position,  priapism 
can  usually  be  easily  overcome.  In  other  cases  priapism  is  condi- 
tioned upon  irritation  of  the  erection  centre  in  the  lumbar  portion 
of  the  cord. 

The  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  (diabetes)  is  a  result  of  the 
injury  of  vasomotor  nerve  fibres.  It  occurs  after  every  division  of 
the  spinal  cord  as  far  down  as  the  level  of  the  lumbar  vertebra',  after 
injury  of  the  superior  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia  and  the  superior 
dorsal  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  after  division  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  and  especially  after  injury  of  the  vasomotor  centre  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  (see  page  128). 

Changes  in  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  pulse  occur  especially  in 
connection  with  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves  in  the  region 
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of  the  cervical  aud  upper  dorsal  vertebrae.  Marked  glowing  of  the 
heart's  action  arises  from  injury  to  the  nervi  aecelerantes,  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  go  with  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  to  the  heart.  Pulse  acceleration,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
observed  especially  in  connection  with  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve  and  the  nerve  fibres  originating  from  the  sjDinal 
accessory. 

Buchterkirch,  Bumke,  and  others  observed,  after  contusion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  multiple  symmetrical  tumours  in  different  parts  of  the 

body — e.  g..  lipomata — and  also  cir- 
cumscribed  hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 

(''('s- 

'^mbs.  In  case  of  very  extensive  paral- 

jMfrm    ysis   the   body   temperature  often 
<  |      sinks  \crv  rapidly  up  to  the  time  of 
rr         death.    In  other  cases  of  injury  of 
the  spinal  cord,  especially  after  frac- 
tures of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
less  often  after  those  of  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  rises  to  40°,  41°, 
and  even  42°  0.  (104°,  106°,  and 
107°  F.).    It  is  conditioned  upon  an 
increased  metabolism  brought  about 
nervous  system,  in 
consequence  of  irritation  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves.    The  amount  of  heat 
lost  is  diminished  at  the  same  time 
in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels  from  vasomo- 
tor irritation.     Finally,  the  rise  in 
temperature  may  be  conditioned  in 
compound  fractures  of  the  vertebrae 
Fio.  374.- Bony  union  of  u  fracture  of  the    uPon  mierobic  infection  (see  also 

bodies  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  Princinles    of   Snv^w     ft  AO 

vertebrae;  the  paralyses  which  existed  at  £rUWaFieB    01    OVTgery,    §62,  page 

first  mutually  disappeared  altogether  so  310,  Fever) 
that  the  patient  was  able  to  move  about 
easily  and  perform  his  work  as  a  porter 

up  to  the  tune  of  his  deatli  (after  Zoller  The  termination  of  a  vertebral  frae- 

and  Son nen burg).  A         j  •   •,  1  llaAj 

cure  depends  mainly  upon  whether  or 
not  the  spinal  cord  is  injured,  and  if 
so,  to  what  degree.    In  compound  fractures  infection  of  the  wound  is  to  be 
prevented  bv  aseptic  measures.    The  higher  up  and  the  more  extensive  the 
injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  the  more  certain  is  death  to  ensue.    The  prognosis 
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of  fractures  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  is,  however,  more  favourable  than  was 
formerly  supposed,  as  the  remarkable  case  reported  by  Zoller  and  Sonnen- 
burg tends  to  show.  Sonnenburg  lias  col- 
lected from  the  literature  of  the  subject 
nineteen  cases  of  recovery  from  fractures 
of  the  cervical  vertebra1.  The  prognosis  is 
best  if  the  fracture  is  below  the  origin  of 
the  phrenic  nerve — that  is,  in  the  region  of 
the  fifth  and  the  sixth  vertebra'.  The  cases 
of  recovery  collected  by  Sonnenburg  were 
all  those  of  fractures  of  the  cervical  verte- 
brae below  this  point.  Kiister  saw  union 
of  a  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
axis.  Lambotte  found  at  the  autopsy  of  a 
woman  twenty-seven  years  old,  who  died 
of  hemorrhagic  variola,  a  fracture  of  the 
base  of  the  odontoid,  process  of  the  axis 
which  had  united  by  the  formation  of 
fibrous  tissue.  The  fracture  had  resulted 
from  a  simple  extension  of  the  head,  the 
atlas  was  displaced  somewhat  forward,  and 
the  transverse  ligament  was  intact.  The 
position  of  the  head  was  the  same  as  that 
in  torticollis.  One  year  after  the  injury  the 
symptoms  of  progressive  paralysis  made 
their  appearance.  The  fatal  termination 
often  follows  immediately  after  the  trau- 
matism, in  consequence  of  the  injury  of 
vital  parts  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord, 
from  severe  associated  injuries  (fracture  of 
the  skull,  injuries  of  the  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal organs,  etc.),  and  from  shock.  It 

may  also  occur  later,  after  days  or  weeks  or  months,  in  consequence  of  the 
injury  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  results  (progressive  ascending  and  descend- 
ing myelitis  and  neuritis,  bedsores,  with  secondary  sepsis,  pyaemia  or  ery- 
sipelas, cystitis  and  suppurative  nephritis  after  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  and  of  the  brain,  etc.).  Tn  compound  fractures  death 
may  occur  from  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  mem- 
branes (suppurative  myelomeningitis).  The  paralysis  may  entirely  disappear 
in  mild  cases.  The  prognosis  of  paralysis  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves 
from  compression  is  most  favourable  when  the  pressure  resulting  from  the 
displacement  of  the  fragments,  for  instance,  can  be  overcome.  Regenera- 
tion of  the  ganglion  cells,  ora  reunion  of  severed  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord,  do 
not,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  occur  in  man.  The  defect  is  per- 
manent. Chronic  invalidism  often  follows  concussion  and  contusion  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  consequence  of  chronic  myelitis,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Death  may  suddenly  occur  here  as  soon  as  a  chronic  myelitis  in- 
volves vital  parts,  especially  the  medulla  (see  also  page  128,  Injuries  of  the 
Brain  and  Medulla). 


Fig.  375.—  The  snrne  specimen  as  Fig. 
374  utter  opening  the  spinal  canal. 
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A  vertebral  fracture  sometimes  unites  with  marked  displacement,  and  the 
existing  paralysis  gradually  disappears,  whether  it  be  that  the  spinal  cord 
adapts  "itself  to  the  pressure  or  that  the  paralysis  was  conditioned  upon  com- 
pression from  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  vertebral  canal  and  that  this  is 
absorbed. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  vertebral  fracture  is  often  difficult  and  not  infrequently 
impossible.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  particularly  between 
fracture,  distortion,  dislocation,  and  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  vertebral  canal. 
A  careful  methodical  examination  of  the  patient  is  of  great  importance  in 
making  the  diagnosis.  If  a  patient,  after  a  fall,  remains  immovable,  is  con- 
scious, and  there  is  uo  fracture  of  the  limbs,  one  should  think  of  fracture  of 
spine.  The  examination  of  persons  thus  injured  must  be  made  with  the 
greatest  care  in  order  to  avoid  displacement  of  the  fragments  by  unskilful 
movements.  The  patient  may  suddenly  die  in  this  way  in  consequence  of 
compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially  in  case  of  fracture  of  the  upper  cer- 
vical vertebrae.  In  order  to  get  a  sufficiently  good  view  of  the  spine  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cut  the  clothing  open,  etc.  A  fractm*e  of  the  spine  can  often  be 
recognised  at  once  by  the  characteristic  deformity  (depression,  angular  kypho- 
sis, lateral  deflection,  etc.).  An  examination  should  also  be  made  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  pharynx  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  ceiwical  section  of  the  spine. 
The  fifth  cervical  vertebra  can  usually  be  reached  with  the  finger  from  within 
the  mouth,  and  exceptionally  the  seventh  also  and  the  first  dorsal  (Waldeyer, 
Demme).  It  is  also  to  be  determined  whether  any  paralysis  of  motion  and 
sensation  exists,  and  one  should  observe  the  condition'  of  the  pupils,  the  res- 
piration, the  pulse,  the  intestines  (tympanites),  the  bladder,  the  ui'ine  (dia- 
betes), etc.  if  there  is  paraplegia  with  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  the  diagno- 
sis of  fracture  of  the  spine  with  injury  of  the  medulla  is  certain.  If  t  here  is 
complete  paraplegia  we  have  to  do  with  a  compression  or  injury  of  the  en- 
tire cross-section  of  the  spinal  cord,  whereas  partial  paralysis  is  caused  by  a 
corresponding  partial  compression  or  injury  of  the  same.  If  the  paralysis 
first  appears  later  on  and  not  immediately  after  the  injury,  it  is  usually  due  to 
increasing  compression  from  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  vertebral  canal.  The 
symptoms  of  fracture  are  often  so  trivial  that  they  may  be  easily  overlooked. 

The  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Spine  and  Injuries  of  the  Spinal 
Cord. — Patients  with  fractured  spines  must  be  transported  and  placed 
in  bed  with  the  greatest  care.  Every  careless  movement  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  head,  vertebral  column,  and  back  must  be  given  a  secure  position. 
The  same  caution  is  to  be  used  in  removing  the  clothing  of  the  patient. 
The  best  way  is  to  lay  the  patient  as  horizontally  as  possible  upon  a 
hair  mattress  with  a  Large  water  cushion  or  air  cushion  in  the  neie'h- 
bourhood  of  the  buttocks,  in  order  that  bedsores  may  be  avoided. 
The  elevating  frame  devised  by  Hamilton  and  Yolkmann  (Fig.  376) 
is  very  strongly  to  be  recommended.  By  means  of  this  device  the 
patient  can  be  raised  without  pain,  for  allowing  defecation,  for  exam- 
ple. The  fseces  pass  through  the  hole  in  the  elevating  frame  into  a 
bedpan  placed  beneath. 
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As  regards  the  treatment  proper  of  the  fracture,  the  attempt  should 
be  made  in  suitable  cases  to  overcome  the  existing  deformity.  This 
must  be  done  very 
cautiously;  a  violent 
reduction  of  the  dis- 
placement with  the 
patient  under  an  an- 
aesthetic is  always  to 
be  avoided.  This  is 
only  allowable  later, 
after  weeks  perhaps, 
if  the  displacement 
increases  and  the  pa- 
ralysis of  the  spinal 

ntwA  nATifirmoc  TLo  Fig.  376.— Elevating  frame  invented  bv  Hamilton  and  Volkmann 
COl  U  COIlimutb.      X  lie  for  Iractures  0f  the  spine  and  pelvis. 

best  way  is  to  attempt 

to  overcome  the  deformity  by  gradual  extension  (Fig.  377).  A  well- 
padded  sling  is  placed  about  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  lower  jaw, 
and  a  weight  of  two  kilogrammes  is  at  first  attached  to  the  extension 
cord,  which  is  afterward  increased.  Counter-extension  is  secured  by 
raising  the  head  of  the  bed.  In  fractures  of  the  dorsal  segment  of 
the  spine  permanent  extension  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  a  well- 


Fig.  377. — Weight  extension  for  fractures  of  the  spine. 


padded  roller  cushion  under  the  back  or  by  placing  the  patient  in  a 

Bauchfuss's  hammock  (see  Fig.  406,  page  819).    Several  weeks  later 

a  jacket  of  felt  or  plaster  of  Paris,  after  Sayre,  can  be  used,  which 

enables  the  patient  to  leave  his  bed.    This  must  not  be  done  too 
50 
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early,  however,  as  the  deformity  may  easily  increase  again.  Regard- 
ing the  preparation  of  felt  and  plaster  jackets,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
pages  807  ff.  and  820  ff. 

In  suitable  fresh  cases  one  may  also,  after  overcoming  any  displace- 
ment that  there  may  be,  apply  a  plaster-of- Paris  splint  in  fractures 
of  the  cervical  segment  of  the  spine,  for  example,  as  represented  in 
Figs.  411,  412,  and  413,  or  supporting  apparatus  made  of  felt  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  415,  or,  finally,  pi  aster- of- Paris  jackets,  etc.,  in  fractures 
of  the  dorsal  or  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  spine  (see  Fig.  390,  page 
809,  and  Fig.  407,  page  820). 

Operative  interference  in  fresh  fractures  of  the  spine  has  been 
especially  recommended  by  Cline,  W.  Thorburn,  Tillaux,  Leyden, 
White,  Lane,  and  others.  In  suitable  cases  of  simple  as  well  as  coin- 
pound  fractures  the  site  of  the  fracture  has  been  sufficiently  exposed, 
the  fragments  raised  by  means  of  elevators,  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
fractured  bones  chiselled  away,  and  especially  the  vertebral  arches 
removed  (so-called  laminectomy ;  see  §  150,  page  831).  Few  satisfac- 
tory results  have  as  yet  been  obtained  by  this  operative  interference  in 
fresh  cases,  but  success  has  attended  it  in  cases  of  badly  united  frac- 
tures with  paralysis  of  the  spinal  cord  caused  by  compression  (see  page 
778).  I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  fresh  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
spine  will  be  more  frequently  operated  upon  in  the  future  than  has 
been  the  case  heretofore,  in  view  of  the  hopelessness  of  conservative 
treatment.  In  deciding  whether  to  operate  or  not  it  is  important  to 
know  whether  the  cord  is  compressed  or  crushed,  but,  unfortunately, 
this  differentiation  is  in  most  cases  clinically  impossible.  Especially  in 
fractures  of  the  vertebral  arches,  with  depression  of  the  fragments  in 
the  direction  of  the  vertebral  canal,  one  should  cut  down  upon  the 
arch  in  question  and,  without  directly  opening  the  spinal  canal,  lift  up 
the  arch  by  means  of  an  elevator  or  by  seizing  the  spinous  process 
with  stout  bone  forceps,  or  resect  it.  After  resection  of  the  arch,  one 
may  chisel  away  the  projecting  edge  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  in  case 
reduction  in  fresh  cases  is  impossible  or  the  fracture  has  already  united. 
Displacement  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  by 
operative  means,  but  it  is  possible,  as  is  shown  by  a  case  reported  by 
Church  and  Eisendrath.  In  this  case  there  was  a  fracture  and  dislo- 
cation of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  paralysis 
which  had  existed  disappeared  at  once.  In  suitable  cases  one  should 
retain  the  fragments  in  position  by  means  of  a  silver- wire  suture,  or  by 
winding  silver  wire  about  the  spinous  processes.  Operation  is  also 
indicated  in  the  case  of  comminuted  fractures  in  which  splinters  of 
bone  have  been  driven  into  the  spinal  cord.   Pean  extracted  ten  pieces 
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of  bone  which  had  been  forced  into  the  spinal  cord.  The  patient  re- 
covered. 

The  treatment  of  compound  fractures  of  the  spine  should  conform 
to  antiseptic  principles,  as  given  in  detail  in  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§  101,  page  597  ff.  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  §  142,  page  787 
(Treatment  of  Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  Spine).  In  compound  frac- 
tures the  site  of  fracture  should,  in  suitable  cases,  be  sufficiently  ex- 
posed, portions  resected,  splinters  removed,  etc. 

In  the  further  course  of  a  vertebral  fracture  special  attention  is  to 
be  paid  to  preventing  bedsores  by  seeing  that  the  patient  is  properly 
placed  in  bed,  by  great  cleanliness,  by  rubbing  the  skin  with  alcohol, 
etc.  Unfortunately,  when  there  is  paralysis,  all  etforts  are  often  in 
vain.  In  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  with  retention  of  urine,  the  latter 
should  be  regnlarly  drawn  oft"  by  means  of  an  aseptic  metallic  catheter. 
If  incontinence  of  retention  exists,  with  distention  of  the  bladder  and 
continuous  flow  of  urine,  the  latter  may  be  allowed  to  pass  off  into  a 
bottle  between  the  legs  of  the  patient  without  the  use  of  a  catheter. 
If  it  is  desired  to  introduce  a  permanent  catheter  into  the  bladder,  a 
carefully  disinfected  soft-rubber  one  is  used  for  the  purpose,  which  is 
fastened  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster  or  a  suspensory  bandage  (see 
Surgery  of  the  Bladder).  Death  of  the  patient  in  consequence  of  sup- 
purative cystitis  and  pyelitis  may  be  occasioned  by  unclean  catheters. 
If  there  are  symptoms  of  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  or  of  purulent  cystitis, 
the  bladder  must  be  carefully  irrigated  once  or  twice  a  day,  after  evac- 
uation of  the  urine,  with  boric  acid  (three  per  cent),  permanganate  of 
potash  (one  tenth  of  one  per  cent),  salicylic  acid  (one  third  of  one  per 
cent),  carbolic  acid  (one  to  two  per  cent),  or  bichloride  (one  hundredth 
of  one  per  cent).  This  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  an  aseptic 
rubber  catheter.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  given  internally  with  some 
caution.  The  constipation  resulting  from  paralysis  of  the  intestines, 
which  is  sometimes  very  marked,  is  treated  by  enemata,  massage,  and 
electricity.  In  the  use  of  the  latter  a  large  electrode  plate  is  placed 
upon  the  abdomen  and  a  rod-shaped  one  is  introduced  into  the  rectum. 
In  case  of  extreme  tympanites  resulting  from  intestinal  gases  which 
can  not  escape  through  the  contracted  sphincter  ani,  subcutaneous 
stretching  of  the  sphincter  is  to  be  recommended  (Hoffa).  Cocaine  is 
first  injected  hypodermically,  and  the  sphincter  is  stretched  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  with  the  two  forefingers,  and  then  with  the  fore- 
finger and  middle  finger,  and  a  stout  India-rubber  tube  may  then  be 
passed  into  the  rectum.  The  latter  is  often  sufficient  without  stretch- 
ing the  sphincter.  The  paralyses  are  to  be  treated  according  to  general 
rules  by  electricity  and  massage. 
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In  case  of  old  fractures  of  the  spine  with  marked  displacement  and 
paralysis  from  pressure  of  the  fragments,  the  question  of  the  resection 
of  the  latter  or  of  the  vertebral  arches  may  arise,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned.  In  paralysis  of  the  spinal  cord  from  compression  very 
favourable  results  have  been  repeatedly  secured  by  resection  of  the 
vertebral  arches  that  compressed  tho  cord,  and  chiselling  away  any 
projecting  edge  of  the  fractured  body  of  a  vertebra  (Macewen,  Lauen- 
stein,  Boyle,  Boiffin,  and  others).  After  resection  of  the  vertebral 
arches,  the  technique  of  which  is  given  in  §  150,  page  831,  permanent 
extension  is  applied  in  the  manner  described  on  page  775. 

Urban  performed  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  vertebral  arches  for 
compression  of  the  spinal  cord  by  forming  a  flap  of  soft  parts  and 
bone,  and  then,  after  retracting  the  spinal  cord  to  one  side,  chiselled 
away  the  projecting  edge  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  Finally,  the 
spinal  cord  was  replaced  in  its  normal  position,  and  the  vertebral 
arches,  together  with  the  flap  of  soft  parts,  were  sutured  in  place. 
Phelps  likewise  chiselled  away  with  good  results  the  projecting  edge  of 
the  body  of  a  vertebra  that  pressed  on  the  cord  after  he  had  opened 
the  vertebral  canal  by  the  resection  of  two  spinous  processes  and  two 
arches. 

In  the  after-treatment,  supporting  jackets,  massage,  baths,  elec- 
tricity, etc.,  are  often  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  atrophy  of  the 
muscles.  For  the  preparation  of  felt  and  plaster  jackets  the  reader  is 
referred  to  page  807  ff.  and  page  820  if. 

§  141.  Dislocations  of  the  Spine. — By  vertebral  dislocations  is  under- 
stood injury  of  the  spinal  column  such  that  the  articular  processes  of 
the  vertebrae  are  permanently  separated  from  one  another  either  com- 
pletely or  incompletely.  In  dislocations  of  the  spine  the  upper  verte- 
bra is  designated  as  the  dislocated  one,  contrary  to  the  usage  in  dis- 
locations on  the  extremities.  Dislocations  of  the  spine  are  often 
complicated  by  fractures,  especially  those  of  the  articular  processes. 
In  diastasis  or  distortion  of  the  vertebrae  there  is  no  permanent  separa- 
tion of  the  articular  surfaces,  but  only  a  momentary  one,  inasmuch  as 
reposition  takes  place  immediately  after  the  articular  ligaments  and 
the  intervertebral  disks  have  been  put  on  the  stretch  or  torn. 

Dislocations  of  the  spine  are  very  rare.  They  usually  involve  the 
most  movable  portion — viz.,  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  least  frequently 
the  lumbar  vertebrae.  Vertebral  dislocations  occur  most  frequently 
among  men  from  twenty  to  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age. 

Dislocations  of  the  spine  arise  from  movements  which  overstep  the  physi- 
ological limit  of  a  particular  range  of  motion  or  from  altogether  abnormal 
and  unnatural  movements  which  are  not  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
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mechanical  structure  of  the  vertebral  articulations  thai  are  involved.  They 
are  always  the  result  of  the  action  of  great  violence — e.  g.,  a  fall  from  a  con- 
siderable height,  the  falling  of  heavy  weights,  being  buried  up  in  mines,  etc. 
Vertebral  dislocations  from  muscular  action  are  only  possible  when  the 
bone  and  the  ligaments  have  lost  their  normal  power  of  resistance  in  conse- 
quence of  pathological  changes. 

With  reference  to  their  origin  we  may  distinguish  the  following  kinds  of 
dislocation :  First,  dislocations  by  hyperflexion ;  second,  dislocations  by 
hyperextension  (dorsal  flexion)  ;  third,  dislocations  by  abduction  or  rotation. 
Dislocations  by  hyperextension  (dorsal  flexion)  are  always,  no  doubt,  com 
bined  with  fracture  of  the  vertebral  arches  and  the  spinous  processes,  with 
corresponding  crushing  of  the  spinal  cord.  Pure  dislocations  by  extension 
scarcely  come  under  clinical  observation,  as  when  they  occur  it  has  usually 
been  from  combined  movements  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  most  frequent,  and  with  reference  to  their  mechanism  the  best  under- 
stood, are  the  forward  dislocations  by  hyperflexion  and  those  by  abduction  or 
rotation,  which,  as  has  been  said,  occur  most  commonly  in  the  cervical  seg- 
ment of  the  spine  which  is  so  movable. 

1.  The  forward  dislocations  by  hyperflexion,  with  rupture  of  the  interver- 
tebral disks  and  the  ligaments  between  the  arches,  are  the  most  common,  and 
are  often  combined  with  avulsion  of  a  portion  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
and  fracture  of  the  articular  surfaces.    As  a  result  of  the  hyperflexion  the 


upper  vertebra  slides  forward,  the  articular  processes  are  lifted  from  one 
another,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  subsequent  dorsal  flexion,  the  separation  of 
the  articular  processes  becomes  permanent—that  is,  the  two  lower  articular 
processes  are  caught  firmly  in  front  of  the  upper  ones  of  the  lower  vertebra, 
so  that  a  complete  anterior  dislocation  is  the  final  result  (Fig.  378).  In  this 
form  of  dislocation  the  transverse  processes  may  break  oft',  and,  moreover,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  bone  may  be  torn  from  the  articular  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  dislocated  vertebra  or  from  the  arches  and  the  spinous  processes 
by  the  action  of  the  intervertebral  disks  and  the  ligaments. 

2.  Dislocations  by  abduction  and  rotation  arise,  in  the  cervical  segment 
of  the  spine,  for  example,  in  the  following  manner:  We  take  up  the  two  dis- 
locations together  because  the  action  of  abduction  and  that  of  rotation  are 
here  combined,  and  we  have  already  emphasized  the  fact  (page  752)  that  in 
connection  with  every  forced  abduction  a  rotation  takes  place.    We  will 
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Fig.  3T8. — Complete  dislocation  of  a  cervical  ver- 
tebra bv  hyperflexion:  J,  both  articular  pro- 
cesses have  become  displaced  forward  and 
locked. 


Fig.  379.— Unilateral  (left  sided)  disloca- 
tion of  a  cervical  vertebra  by  abduc- 
tion and  rotation :  A,  the  locked  trans 
verse  process. 
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suppose  that  the  head  is  approximated  to  the  right  shoulder  (abducted  from 
the  median  Hue  of  the  body).  The  left  transverse  processes  are  then  lifted 
somewhat  from  one  another.  If  the  movement  of  abduction,  or  by  this  time 
that  of  rotation  also,  is  continued,  the  left  transverse  processes,  of  two  cervical 
vertebra^,  for  example,  may  be  permanently  separated  from  one  another,  in- 
asmuch as  they  utilize  the  bone  on  the  right  side  between  the  two  transverse 
processes  and  the  vertebral  arches  as  a  fulcrum.  By  means,  then,  of  forced 
abduction  of  the  head  to  the  right  side  with  a  movement  of  rotation,  there 
occurs  a  left  unilateral  dislocation  of  the  vertebra  in  question  (Fig.  .'579). 
The  locking  of  the  articular  processes,  shown  in  Fig.  379,  always  occurs 
upon  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  abduction  takes  place,  but  on  the 
same  side  with  the  rotation.  The  locking  is  always  unilateral.  The  trans- 
verse process  upon  the  other  side  of  the  dislocated  vertebra  is  also  displaced, 
of  course,  and  in  a  backward  direction,  but  it  is  never  locked  as  upon  the 
side  of  the  dislocation  proper.  Inconsequence  of  forced  rotation,  however, 
the  transverse  process  of  the  upper  (dislocated)  vertebra  may  be  pushed  so 
far  backward  on  the  side  that  is  not  locked,  that  the  two  transverse  processes 
are  no  longer  in  contact,  and  the  articular  process  of  the  dislocated  vertebra 
rests  upon  the  transverse  process  of  the  lower  vertebra.  This  dislocation  has 
been  called  bilateral  dislocation  in  opposite  directions.  The  dislocation  of 
one  side  with  locking  of  the  articular  processes  is  conditioned  mainly  upon 
abduction,  the  displacement  on  the  other  side  upon  rotation  of  the  ver- 
tebra only. 

The  other  injuries  attending  dislocations  of  the  spine  consist,  in  the  case 
of  forward  dislocations  by  flexion,  especially  in  rupture  of  the  check  liga- 
ments, the  intervertebral  disks  and  the  ligamenta  flava,  and  in  avulsion  of 
the  articular  processes  and  portions  from  the  lower  and  anterior  surface  of 
the  dislocated  vertebra.  In  dislocations  by  abduction  and  rotation  the  ful- 
crum—i.  e.,  the  transverse  process  upon  the  side  that  is  not  dislocated — often 
breaks.  In  bilateral  dislocations  in  opposite  directions  both  articular  pro- 
cesses may  break  off.  The  very  strong  anterior  longitudinal  ligament  is 
usually  preserved.  The  effusion  of  blood  is,  as  a  rule,  rather  marked.  It 
sometimes  spreads  out  between  the  muscles.  The  injury  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  essentially  the  same  as  in  fractures.  It  consists  partly  in  compression 
from  effusion  of  blood  and  from  displacement  of  the  bones  and  partly  in  con- 
tusion, crushing,  and  laceration,  with  immediate  death  it  may  be.  Injuries 
of  the  spinal  cord  are  not  so  frequent  in  dislocations  as  in  fractures,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  crushing  of  single  nerves  of  the  cord  is  more  frequent 
in  the  former.  Injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  occur  least  often  in  dislocations  of 
the  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  symptoms  of  dislocations  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  frac- 
tures. The  noticeable  rigidity  of  the  parts  at  the  site  of  injury  is 
usually  characteristic  of  dislocations,  and  can  only  be  overcome  by 
very  definite  movements  of  reduction.  The  kyphosis  which  is  usually 
present  in  fractures  is  not  so  pronounced  in  dislocations.  In  the  latter 
one  observes  abnormal  rotation,  abduction,  and  slight  flexion.  The 
spinous  process  of  the  dislocated  vertebra  is  depressed  and  can  be 
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scarcely  felt,  if  at  all,  because  it  is  displaced  in  a  forward  or  lateral  di- 
rection^ The  next  spinous  process,  therefore,  apparently  projects.  In 
dislocations  involving  the  cervical  segment  of  the  vertebral  column  the 
position  of  the  head  is  very  characteristic  (see  Figs.  880,  381).  The 
nerve  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord  are  slighter,  as  has  been 
said,  in  dislocations  than  in  fractures.  There 
is  usually  only  injury  to  the  spinal  nerves  on 
the  dislocated  side. 

The  course  and  the  prognosis  are  more  fa- 
vourable in  simple  dislocations  than  in  frac- 
tures. Any  symptoms  of  paralysis  that  may 
exist  on  the  part  of  definite  nerves  or  of  the 
spinal  cord  are  conditioned  mainly  upon  their 
being  compressed  or  dragged  upon,  and  often 
disappear  immediately  upon  successful  reduc- 
tion of  the  dislocation. 

The  treatment  of  dislocations  consists  in 
their  reduction  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this 
should  be  done  with  the  aid  of  an  anaesthetic 
in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  mus- 
cles. These  attempts  at  reduction  are  to  be 
conducted  with  great  caution  in  order  that  the 
spinal  cord  may  not  be  crushed.  Paralyses  have  developed  after  re- 
duction of  a  dislocation  in  consequence  of  crushing  of  the  spinal  cord. 
In  all  cases  in  which  reduction  of  the  dislocation  does  not  succeed  and 
there  are  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  operative  treat- 
ment should  finally  be  tried — that  is,  the  dislocation  should  be  cut 
down  upon  and  the  obstacle  to  reduction  overcome  as  far  as  possible. 
Chipault  prefers  operative  measures  in  all  cases  except  in  dislocations 
of  the  cervical  vertebras  and  in  severe  iniurv  of  the  cord.    In  old  dis- 
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locations  with  paralysis  of  the  spinal  cord  from  compression,  resection 
of  the  spinous  processes  and  the  vertebral  arches  may  be  indicated. 

As  the  symptomatology  and  treatment  of  dislocations  depend  very 
essentially  upon  their  location,  the  better  way  will  be  for  us  to  take  up 
dislocations  of  the  different  segments  of  the  vertebras  in  their  order. 

1.  Dislocations  of  the  Occiput  (from  the  atlas)  are  very  rarely  found 
in  the  living.  Only  two  certain  cases  have  been  observed  as  yet  of  in- 
complete backward  dislocations  of  the  occiput.  The  ligamentous  ap- 
paratus of  the  articulation  between  the  occiput  and  atlas,  which  has 
great  ])ower  of  resistance,  is  ruptured  only  by  the  action  of  very  great 
violence,  and  death  almost  always  then  follows  from  injury  of  the 
spinal  cord,  especially  from  paralysis  of  respiration.    Unilateral  dislo- 
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Fig.  380.— Double  dislocation 
forward  by  flexion  in  tlie 
region  of  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebras. 
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cations  may  be  produced  experimentally  by  direct  pressure  toward 
one  side. 

If  a  dislocation  of  the  occiput  should  come  under  treatment,  one 
would,  in  ease  it  were  a  dislocation  backward  or  forward,  attempt  its 
reduction  by  traction  upon  the  head  and  pushing  it  backward  or  for- 
ward. In  case  of  unilateral  dislocation,  one  would  extend  and  rotate 
the  head  toward  the  dislocated  side. 

-.  Dislocations  of  the  Atlas  (from  the  axis). — The  atlas,  as  is  well 
known,  executes  rotatory  movements  about  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
axis.  The  two  vertebrae  are  firmly  bound  to  one  another  by  ligaments 
(ligamenta  alaria,  cruciform  ligaments,  suspensory  ligament,  and  trans- 
verse ligament).  Dislocation  of  the  atlas  from  the  axis  is  only  pos- 
sible in  case  of  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  or  rupture  of  the  trans- 
verse ligament,  by  which  the  odontoid  process  is  firmly  held. 

Forward  dislocation  of  the  atlas  is  the  most  common.  This  results 
from  hyperflexion  of  the  head,  with  rupture  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
atlas  by  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  which  is  forced  backward. 
The  head  is  correspondingly  bent  forward. 

A  traumatic  backward  dislocation  of  the  atlas  has,  according  to 
HolTa,  not  yet  been  observed  or  described. 

Dislocation  of  the  atlas  by  abduction  or  rotation  is  always  unilat- 
eral. If  the  dislocation  is  on  the  right  side  the  head  is  turned  to  the 
left,  and  vice  versa.  Bilateral  dislocations  in  opposite  directions  occur 
here  also. 

The  injuries  to  the  cord  in  connection  with  dislocations  of.  the  atlas 
by  hyperflexion  are  usually  severe  and  fatal,  whereas  in  unilateral  dis- 
locations by  rotation  they  are  milder.  There  have  been  individual 
cases  of  the  latter  in  which  successful  reduction,  followed  by  the  com- 
plete recovery  of  the  patient,  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished. 

The  question  of  treating  dislocations  of  the  atlas  only  arises  in 
connection  with  unilateral  dislocation  by  abduction  and  rotation.  The 
treatment  consists  in  reduction  by  traction  upon  the  head  and  rotation 
toward  the  dislocated  side. 

3.  Dislocations  of  the  other  Cervical  Vertebrae.— Of  dislocations  of 
the  remaining  cervical  vertebrae,  those  between  the  fourth  and  the 
fifth  and  between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  are  the  most  frequent.  For- 
ward dislocations  arise  mainly  from  hyperflexion  of  the  head— e.  g., 
from  a  fall,  from  being  buried  up,  from  a  blow,  etc.  They  are  usually 
combined  with  rupture  of  the  intervertebral  disks  and  the  stretched 
ligaments  (ligamenta  flava)  on  the  vertebral  arches  and  the  spinous 
processes.  The  articular  processes  of  the  upper,  dislocated  vertebra 
come  to  lie  in  front  of  those  of  the  lower  one  (see  Fig.  378). 
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The  symptoms  of  this  forward  dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 
are  similar  to  those  attending  transverse  fractures  of  a  cervical  verte- 
bra with  forward  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  (Fig.  380). 
The  head  is  bent  forward,  the  chin  approaches  the  sternum  and  is  not 
infrequently  held  fast  by  the  patient  with  both  hands,  in  order  to 
avoid  painful  movements.  The  cervical  segment  of  the  spinal  column 
is  bent  at  a  slight  angle  (kyphosis),  the  spinous  processes  from  the  dis- 
located vertebra  upward  can  scarcely  be  felt,  if  at  all,  and  the  muscles 
of  the  nape  of  the  neck  are  spasmodically  contracted  and  prominent. 
Swallowing  is  difficult,  and  one  often  feels  the  projecting  vertebra 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  The  lumen  of  the 
vertebral  canal  is  very  much  encroached  upon  and  the  spinal  cord  is 
usually  severely  crushed,  so  that  death  from  respiratory  paralysis,  due 
to  paralysis  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  usually  follows  immediately  or  soon 
after  the  injury,  especially  in  case  of  dislocation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical  vertebrae.  If  the  patient  lives,  severe  paralysis  of  the  limbs 
and  the  trunk  usually  persists. 

The  treatment  of  dislocation  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  consists 
in  attempting  reduction  with  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic.  Hue- 
ter  and  IIofFa  properly  recommend  that  the  patient's  friends  should  be 
distinctly  warned  that  the  attempt  at  reduction  is  likely  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful. Reduction  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  dangerous  to  life, 
and  should  therefore  be  executed  with  great  caution.  Hueter  recom- 
mends that  it  be  done  in  the  following  manner :  The  dislocation 
should  be  changed,  to  begin  with,  into  a  unilateral  dislocation  by  rota- 
tion. This  is  done  by  inclining  the  head  toward  the  left  shoulder,  and 
thus  raising  the  locked  transverse  process  on  the  right  side.  The  trans- 
verse processes  on  the  right  side  are  then  brought  into  their  normal 
position  by  turning  the  head  backward  so  that  the  right  ear  moves  in 
a  backward  direction.  The  reduction  of  the  unilateral  (left-sided)  dis- 
location which  still  remains  is  then  accomplished  by  executing  precisely 
reversed  movements — that  is,  inclining  the  head  to  the  side  that  is  not 
dislocated  (right)  and  turning  it  backward  so  that  the  left  ear  moves  in 
a  backward  direction. 

Dislocations  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  backward  by  forced 
dorsal  flexion  with  other  movements  are  scarcely  ever  observed,  as  has 
been  said,  in  the  living.  The  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
would  be  bent  backward  and  the  face  turned  upward.  The  soft  parts 
of  the  neck  would  therefore  be  more  or  less  tense  in  front,  with  a 
noticeable  angular  bend  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Reduction  would  be 
undertaken  by  extension  and  counter-extension  with  the  patient  under 
an  anaesthetic. 
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Unilateral  dislocations  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  by  abduction 
and  rotation  are  usually  brought  about  by  a  fall  upon  the  head  or  by 
forced  rotation  of  the  neck.  As  is  apparent  from  Fig.  379,  the  head  in 
this  unilateral  dislocation  by  abduction  and  rotation  is  inclined  toward 

the  sound  (not  dislocated)  side  and  is 
fixed  in  this  position  (Fig.  381).  The 
chin  is  not  drawn  to  the  opposite  side, 
as  in  physiological  abduction  (see 
above,  page  752),  but  occupies  the  me- 
dian line,  because  the  locked  (dislo- 
cated) transverse  process  of  the  up- 
per vertebra  is  pushed  forward.  The 
transverse  processes  lie  sometimes  sim- 
ply one  above  another.  The  line  of 
the  spinous  processes  is  only  slightly 
changed — that  is,  it  deviates  but  little. 
On  the  non -dislocated  side  the  neck 
posteriorly  is  fuller  and  more  tense. 
The  act  of  swallowing  is  interfered 
with  and  the  abnormal  projection  of 
the  dislocated  vertebra  may  be  felt  with 
the  finger  in  the  pharynx.  The  nerv- 
ous disturbances  are  either  conditioned  upon  concussion,  compression, 
or  contusion  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  upon  crushing  of  the  nerve  roots  at 
their  place  of  exit  upon  the  dislocated  side,  or  sometimes  also  upon 
excessive  traction  on  the  same  on  the  side  that  is  not  dislocated.  The 
prognosis  depends  here  also  mainly  upon  the  degree  of  the  existing 
injury  to  the  cord,  just  as  in  fractures. 

In  bilateral  dislocations  in  opposite  directions  the  position  of  the 
head  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  unilateral  dislocation,  save  that  be- 
sides being  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  vertebra  that  is  not  locked  it  is 
rotated  still  more,  so  that  the  ear  on  this  side  is  moved  forward. 

Reduction  must  be  undertaken  here  also  with  the  greatest  possible 
caution  under  an  anaesthetic.  It  is  accomplished  by  the  same  move- 
ment as  those  by  which  it  was  produced — that  is,  hyperabduction 
and  rotation.  The  head  should  be  inclined  still  more  to  the  side  to 
which  it  is  already  inclined  and  then  rotated  so  that  the  ear  on  the 
dislocated  side  moves  forward  and  the  other  backward.  When  the 
transverse  processes  are  locked — e.  g.,  on  the  left  side — the  head,  which 
is  inclined  to  the  right,  is  drawn  still  nearer  to  the  right  shoulder, 
whereby  the  locked  transverse  process  on  the  left  becomes  free,  and  by 
turning  the  left  side  of  the  head  backward  the  left  articular  process 


Fig.  381.— Unilateral  ( right-sided  i  dislo- 
cation in  the  region  of  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebrae. 
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slips  hack  into  its  normal  place,  the  right  transverse  process  serving  as 
a  fulcrum.  If  the  transverse  processes  are  not  locked  in  the  way 
shown  in  Fig.  370 — that  is,  if  the  dislocated  articular  process  lies  not 
in  front  of  the  articular  process  of  the  lower  vertebra,  but  upon  it — it 
is  sufficient  to  produce  traction  on  the  head  and  the  upper  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, abduct  the  head  toward  the  opposite  side,  and  then  rotate  the 
head  toward  the  dislocated  side.  If  one  should  here  incline  the  head 
still  more  toward  the  sound  shoulder  a  complete  locking  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  might  occur  and  the  articular  process  of  the  upper  ver- 
tebra come  to  lie  in  front  of  that  of  the  lower  vertebra,  Walton,  after 
experimenting  on  cadavers,  recommends  the  latter  method  of  reduction 
for  all  unilateral  dislocations  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  by  abduction. 

In  all  movements  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  lower 
cervical  vertebrae  one  should  grasp  not  only  the  head,  but  also  the 
upper  not  dislocated  cervical  vertebrae. 

4.  Dislocations  of  the  Dorsal  Vertebrae. — Inasmuch  as  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae are  firmly  connected  not  only  with  one  another,  but  also  with 
the  ribs,  dislocations  of  the  same  without  fracture  are  very  rare.  Pure 
dislocation  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  is  the  most  frequent,  espe- 
cially in  a  forward  direction,  by  flexion  of  the  vertebral  column.  It  is 
less  frequently  unilateral,  by  abduction  and  rotation.  In  dislocation 
forward  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  the  dislocated  vertebra  and  its  spinous 
process  are  depressed,  as  well  as  the  underlying  vertebrae  and  spinous 
processes  which  are  pushed  forward  with  it.  The  vertebral  column 
has  an  angular  deformity,  and  the  spinous  processes  just  above  the  dis- 
location are  prominent.  The  distinction  between  fracture  and  disloca- 
tion is  especially  difficult  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  segments  of  the 
spine. 

Reduction  in  forward  dislocations  by  flexion  consists  in  extension 
and  counter-extension  on  the  pelvis  and  in  both  axillae,  with  pressure 
upon  the  projecting  vertebra. 

5.  Dislocations  of  the  Lumbar  Portion  of  the  Spine  are  very  rare,  on 
account  of  the  position  of  the  articular  processes  and  the  firm  union  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae.  Forward  and  backward  dislocations  and  unilat- 
eral dislocations  by  abduction  and  rotation  have  been  observed  in  indi- 
vidual cases  only,  the  latter,  however,  being  always  attended  with  frac- 
ture of  the  articular  processes.  All  these  dislocations  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  upper  three  lumbar  vertebrae,  which  are  the  most  movable. 
Injury  of  the  spinal  cord  is  possible  only  in  case  of  dislocation  of  the 
first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae,  as  the  cord  ends  on  a  level  with  the 
latter  and  here  passes  over  into  the  filum  terminale  and  the  cauda 
equina. 
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The  symptoms  of  dislocation  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  analogous 
to  those  of  dislocation  of  the  dorsal  vertebras,  and  reduction  is  accom- 
plished, in  accordance  with  the  same  principles,  by  extension  and 
counter-extensionvand  direct  pressure  upon  the  projecting  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae. 

|  142.  Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  Spine  and  the  Spinal  Cord.— The 

course  of  a  gunshot  injury  of  the  spine  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
the  vc-rtcl.ral  canal  is  opened  and  the  spinal  cord  is  injured.  If  the 
spinal  column  is  struck  from  in  front,  the  ball  often  remains  lodged  in 
the  body  of  a  vertebra.  When  struck  from  behind  or  from  the  side, 
the  spinous  processes  and  the  vertebral  arches  alone  can  be  shattered 
without  the  vertebral  canal  being  entered  and  the  spinal  cord  injured. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  vertebral  canal  is  opened  in  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  spine,  with  more  or  less  injury  to  the  spinal  cord.  The 
cord  is  injured  in  part  by  the  ball  and  in  part  by  splinters  of  bone. 
As  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord  may  be  greatly 
shattered  by  the  splinters  of  bone.  In  other  cases  it  is  merely  com- 
pressed by  an  effusion  of  blood,  a  fragment  of  bone,  or  the  ball,  with- 
out being  directly  injured.  The  deformity  of  the  spinal  column  is 
less,  generally  speaking,  in  gunshot  injuries  than  in  indirect  fractures. 

The  prognosis  of  an  injury  to  the  cord  is  not  so  favourable  in  gun- 
shot wounds  as  in  injuries  inflicted  by  sharp  weapons.  It  is  most  fav<  >u  r- 
able  when  the  paralysis  is  conditioned  upon  an  effusion  of  blood  or  upon 
splinters  of  bone  which  have  forced  their  way  in  and  which  can  be 
removed.  Paralysis,  also,  caused  by  pressure  of  the  ball  and  displaced 
fragments  of  bone,  has  not,  generally  speaking,  an  unfavourable  prog- 
nosis. The  spinal  cord  seems  in  such  cases  gradually  to  accustom  itself 
to  a  certain  degree  to  the  pressure  of  the  ball  that  has  healed  up  in 
the  vertebral  canal  and  of  the  displaced  fragments  of  bone,  and  the 
paralysis  accordingly  disappears  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  some- 
times altogether. 

Aside  from  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  cord,  the  further  course 
depends  upon  whether  aseptic  healing  follows  or  suppuration  extends 
to  the  vertebral  canal,  the  spinal  cord,  and  its  membranes.  This  sup- 
puration, or  cellulitis,  involves  mainly  the  loose  connective  tissue  be- 
tween the  vertebral  canal  and  the  dura ;  also  the  venous  sinuses,  the 
membranes  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  cord  itself.  Circumscribed 
abscesses  in  the  cord  are  formed  especially  around  foreign  bodies  that 
have  penetrated  it.  Suppurative  spinal  meningitis  may  spread  to  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  so  that  the  autopsy  discloses  a  suppurative 
cerebral  meningitis  also.  There  is  sometimes  no  continuous  connec- 
tion between  the  suppurative  meningitis  of  the  spinal  cord  and  that  of 
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the  brain,  because  the  micro-organisms  and  their  toxines  have  been 
transported  through  the  lymph  passages  and  by  metastasis  have  caused 
a  cerebral  meningitis.  As  we  saw  when  treating  of  compound  frac- 
tures of  the  skull,  a  cerebral  meningitis  can,  in  the  course  of  one  or 
two  days  even,  involve  the  entire  vertebral  canal. 

Death  follows  either  in  consequence  of  the  injury  to  the  spinal 
cord,  especially  the  medulla  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  cervical  seg- 
ment of  the  cord,  or  in  consequence  of  the  septic  inflammation  of  the 
vertebral  canal  and  its  contents  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  or, 
finally,  from  chronic  myelitis  and  its  consequences — that  is,  from  the 
ascending  and  descending  myelitis  and  neuritis  originating  at  the  in- 
jured portion  of  the  cord — and  from  other  secondary  diseases  occur- 
ring in  the  further  course  of  the  injury  (bedsores,  cystitis,  nephritis, 
etc.).  Injury  to  the  vertebral  artery  is  also  to  be  feared  in  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  column. 

The  treatment  of  gunshot  injuries  of  the  spine  and  the  spinal  cord 
consists  in  disinfection  of  the  wound  after  it  has  been  sufficiently  en- 
larged. This  antiseptic  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  spine,  in 
which  the  vertebral  canal  is  opened  and  the  spinal  cord  is  injured,  has 
its  difficulties,  it  is  true,  and  can  not  usually  be  carried  out  with  suf- 
ficient thoroughness.  The  ball  is  only  removed  when  it  can  be  felt  or 
scen — jn  short,  when  it  is  accessible.  Too  long  a  search  for  it  is  here 
also  to  be  avoided.  In  searching  for  the  ball,  a  magnetic  needle  or 
Trouve's  electric  apparatus  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Completely 
detached  splinters  of  bone  and  fragments  of  bone  that  press  on  the 
cord  are  likewise  removed.  It  is  better,  in  gunshot  injuries,  to  leave 
the  external  wound  open,  pack  it  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  then  cover 
it  with  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing.  If  suppuration  of  the  verte- 
bral canal  and  its  contents  is  averted,  and  if  the  injury  to  the  spinal 
cord  is  not  serious,  recovery  will  follow  with  more  or  less  nervous  dis- 
turbances. For  the  successful  treatment  of  the  paralysis  that  may 
exist,  it  is  especially  important  to  determine  its  causes  as  far  as  pos- 
sible—whether, for  example,  it  is  conditioned  upon  direct  injury  of 
the  cord  by  the  ball,  or  splinters  of  bone,  or  upon  pressure  from  the 
ball  or  fragments  of  bone,  etc.  In  suitable  cases  the  effort  will  be 
made  to  remove  by  an  operation  the  foreign  bodies  or  the  fragments 
of  bone  that  press  on  the  cord— e.  g.,  by  resection  of  the  vertebral 
arches  (see  §  150).  If  paralysis  and  convulsive  contractures  persist,  it 
is  probable  that  splinters  of  bone  have  healed  up  within  the  spinal 
cord  (H.  Fischer).  It  is  especially  in  gunshot  fractures  of  the  spine  that 
operative  treatment  is  indicated.  According  to  Vincent,  of  thirty- 
three  such  fractures,  eight  were  operated  upon.   Of  these  patients,  five 
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recovered  and  three  died.  Of  the  twenty-five  patients  who  were  not 
operated  upon,  only  six  recovered  and  nineteen  died. 

§  1  IS.  Isolated  Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord  without  injury  to  the 
spine  (without  fracture  and  dislocation)  consist  especially  in  concus- 
sion of  the  spinal  cord,  which' we  have  already  mentioned  (page  767). 
From  a  fall,  from  the  falling  of  heavy  weights,  from  a  blow,  in  con- 
nection with  railway  accidents — e.  g.,  derailments,  or  the  collision  of 
two  trains,  etc. — severe  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  may  ensue,  just 
as  we  s.iw  in  treating  of  concussion  of  the  brain.  The  term  "concus- 
sion "  is  made  by  many  authors  very  comprehensive,  but  Leyden  dis- 
tinguishes between  shock  and  concussion  proper  of  the  spinal  cord. 
As  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  so  after  that  of  the  spinal  cord,  fatal 
paralysis  may  ensue  immediately  or  speedily.  Death  is  frequently,  to 
be  sure,  conditioned  upon  simultaneous  concussion  of  the  brain  and  the 
medulla  (see  §  13).  We  leave  this,  however,  out  of  the  question  here, 
and  occupy  ourselves  chiefly  with  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  a 
fatal  case  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  the  autopsy  reveals  either 
direct  laceration  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  in  different  parts,  with 
corresponding  haemorrhages  besides  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  ver- 
tebral canal,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  pure  concussion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  there  are  absolutely  no  gross  or  microscopic  changes  (Wat- 
son), precisely  as  in  cases  of  pure  concussion  of  the  brain.  In  the  case 
of  persons  who  died  after  from  two  to  eight  months,  or  later,  in  conse- 
quence of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  Schmaus  found  traumatic 
degenerations  (circumscribed  areas  of  softening,  gliosis  with  cavity 
formation  and  fibrous  degeneration  in  the  medulla).  In  concussion  of 
the  spine  produced  experimentally  in  animals,  Schmaus  proved  the 
existence  of  conditions  similar  to  those  just  mentioned  as  occurring  in 
man,  or  the  beginning  of  the  same.  Upon  microscopic  examination  he 
found  as  the  real  cause  a  direct  traumatic  necrosis  of  the  axis  cylin- 
ders, which  may  be  followed  by  a  more  or  less  extensive  softening  of 
the  supporting  tissue.  The  nerve  fibres  that  have  perished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  concussion  can  not  be  sufficiently  recognised  with  our 
present  facilities,  and  more  of  them  have  often  died  than  we  can  know. 
The  cases  are  explained  in  this  way,  in  which  there  are  marked  clinical 
symptoms  with  only  apparently  slight  anatomical  changes. 

If  the  patient  lives,  the  further  course  after  concussion  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  very  varied.  Recovery  sometimes  follows  with  striking  rapid- 
ity. But  in  all  cases  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially  when 
there  are  effusions  of  blood  within  the  same,  chronic  myelitis  is  always 
to  be  feared.  This  is  analogous  to  the  chronic  encephalitis  which  we 
have  described  in  detail  in  connection  with  concussion  and  contusion 
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of  the  brain  (see  §§  13,  17).  Those  cases  which  Erichsen  first,  and 
then  Page  and  others  have  described,  under  the  name  "  railway  spine," 
come  in  this  category.  As  the  name  implies,  these  concussions  of  the 
spinal  cord  occur  in  railway  accidents,  in  consequence  of  the  collision 
of  two  trains  or  derailment  (see  below,  and  page  790).  Gussenbauer 
thinks  that  it  is  not  the  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  as  such,  but  the 
lesion  of  the  cord  due  to  the  extravasations  of  blood,  that  are  the  real 
cause  of  the  spinal  manifestations  ;  the  size  and  extent  of  these  extrav- 
asations of  blood  decide  whether  a  traumatic  myelitis,  with  all  its 
sequelae,  or  a  complete  restitutio  ad  integrum  will  result.  Mauley,  on 
the  basis  of  fifty  autopsies  of  persons  dying  from  severe  injuries  of  the 
spine  and  spinal  cord,  holds  the  opposite  view,  and  thinks  that  intra- 
medullary haemorrhages  are  extremely  rare. 

The  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  railway 
spine — so-called  traumatic  neurosis  (see  page  790) — are  at  first  of  a 
shocklike  nature,  with  striking  manifestations  of  depression.  Then 
follows  permanent  or,  in  case  of  severe  concussion,  only  temporary  im- 
provement. One  observes,  in  the  further  course  of  cases  of  the  latter 
kind,  very  manifold  disturbances,  resulting  from  chronic  myelitis,  such 
as  phenomena  of  irritation,  pain,  particularly  in  the  muscles,  conditions 
of  excitation,  overactivity  of  the  senses,  defective  energy  of  move- 
ment, loss  of  memory,  sometimes  anaesthesia,  sometimes  hyperaesthesia, 
etc.  Finally,  convulsions  and  paralysis  supervene.  The  course  of  such 
cases  of  traumatic  neurosis  is  very  chronic,  and  the  probability  of  recov- 
ery is  extremely  small.  The  rule  is,  that  chronic  invalidism  develops 
more  and  more.  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  case  of 
severe  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  a  concussion  of  the  brain  has 
usually  taken  place  simultaneously,  and  that  there  also  the  correspond- 
ing secondary  conditions  are  constantly  developing  more  and  more. 
Besides  these  cases  that  gradually  grow  worse,  there  are  others  in  which 
severe  paralysis  immediately  follows  the  accident  and  the  latter  is  not 
infrequently  immediately  followed  by  death,  in  consequence  of  con- 
cussion of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain. 

Railway  Injuries.— Tlic  severest  and  most  numerous  injuries  are  observed 
from  a  collision  of  two  railway  trains.  Tardicu,  Ericlisen,  Page.  Vibert,  and 
others  have  made  valuable  reports  of  their  observations  in  tins  direction, 
especially  Vibert,  who  has  given  a  report  relating  to  four  hundred  persons 
injured  in  a  railway  accident  at  Charenton.  Passengers  upon  the  train  which 
is  moving  most  rapidly  always  suffer  the  severest  and  the  most  numerous 
injuries.  Upon  the  head  chiefly,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  those  who 
die  at  once,  without  external  injury,  one  finds  numerous  punctate  haemor- 
rhages, much  as  in  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Severe  fractures  and 
injuries  of  the  soft  parts  occur  on  the  lower  limbs,  particularly  in  case  those 
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injured  have  not  protected  themselves  by  rising  early  enough  from  their 
scats.    There  are  not  infrequently  injuries  of  the  lung's  (haemoptysis)  from 
contusion  or  concussion  of  the  thorax,  and  injuries  of  the  abdominal  organs 
also.    The  patients  very  frequently  suffer  serious  disturbance  of  the  general 
health  or  the  central  nervous  system  (insomnia,  headache,  alteration  of 
mind,  partly  of  an  excited  and  partly  of  a  melancholic,  depressed  type,  dis- 
turbances of  digestion,  loss  of  memory  with  or  without  gaps  [  words,  num- 
bers], speedy  mental  weariness,  oversensitiveness  to  stimulants,  etc.  [alcohol, 
tobacco],  maniacal  conditions,  subjective  auditory  sensations,  photophobia, 
paralysis  of  accommodation,  disturbances  of  smell  and  taste,  paraesthesia  of 
the  sensory  nerves,  anaesthesia,  particularly  in  connection  with  organic  in- 
jury of  the  brain,  muscular  tremor,  motor  weakness,  particularly  in  the  legs, 
paralysis,  disturbances  of  circulation  and  respiration,  increasing  cachexia). 
The  typical  picture  of  paralytic  dementia  sometimes  results.    This  entire 
complex  of  nervous  symptoms  is  included  under  the  name  traumatic  neu- 
rosis, which  may  occur  after  concussion  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  even 
when  caused  by  comparatively  slight  accidents.    If  the  disturbances  are  not 
of  an  extreme  nature,  such  patients  are  often  wrongly  accused  of  simulation. 
The  records  of  law  courts  can  give  the  story  of  many  a  case  of  this  kind.  In 
severe  cases  the  prognosis  of  such  concussions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is 
unfavourable.    If  in  two  or  three  months  after  the  injury  there  is  not  a 
steady  improvement,  there  often  ensues  a  chronic  lesion,  especially  of  the 
cerebral  cortex,  less  often  of  the  spinal  cord.     The  spinal  symptoms  are  most- 
ly of  a  cerebral  nature.    English  physicians,  as  was  mentioned  above,  have 
designated  the  secondary  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system  after  railway 
accidents  as  rai  I  way  spine. 

Traumatic  Neurosis.— The  so-called  traumatic  neurosis  (railway  spine  of 
the  English)  occurs  after  concussion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall,  in  connection  with  railway  accidents,  from  a  severe  con- 
tusion, blow,  etc.  It  is  of  great  clinical  interest.  Such  patients,  as  has  been 
said,  are  too  often  wrongly  accused  of  simulation.  The  course  is  some- 
thi  ng  as  follows :  Immediately  after  the  accident  there  are  often  symptoms 
of  shock  with  marked  manifestations  of  depression.  Then  permanent  or 
only  temporary  improvement  gradually  begins.  In  the  most  unfavour- 
able cases  one  observes  in  the  further  course  very  manifold  disturbances, 
such  as  conditions  of  excitation,  pain,  hypersensitiveness  of  the  senses,  de- 
fective energy  of  movement,  loss  of  memory,  sometimes  anaesthesia  and 
sometimes  hyperesthesia,  convulsions,  paralysis,  etc.  The  prognosis  of  pro- 
nounced traumatic  neurosis  is  often  very  unfavourable.  Chronic  invalidism 
develops  only  too  easily.  The  treatment  of  traumatic  neurosis  is  really  the 
task  of  neurologists.  Albin  Hoffman  has  properly  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  since  the  adoption  of  legislation  for  insurance  against  accidents, 
traumatic  neurosis  has  strikingly  increased  in  frequency,  and  that  it  occurs 
as  a  genuine  disease  among  persons  who  were  before  perfectly  well  much 
less  frequently  than  has  been  heretofore  supposed.  In  consequence  of  the 
legislation  alluded  to,  simulation  and  traumatic  hysteria  have  increased.  It 
is  in  fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  psychosis  and  neurosis  which  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  a  material  change  in  the  central  nervous  system— that  is  a 
form  of  hysteria,  as  has  been  emphasized  especially  by  Strtimpell  and  Char- 
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cot  and  his  pupils.  In  a  small  number  of  severe  cases,  however,  progressive 
changes  in  the  central  nervous  system  in  consequence  of  the  concussion 
caused  by  the  accident  really  exist,  as  Oppenheim  and  others  have  also 
recently  stated,  and  as  we  have  described  them  (pages  788,  789). 

Compression  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — We  have  already  (pages  768  ft.) 
spoken  of  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  resulting  from  an  increasing 
extravasation  of  blood,  and  that  arising  in  connection  with  fractures 
and  dislocations  of  the  spine.  If  the  case  is  one  of  compression  of  the 
spinal  cord  by  an  extravasation  of  blood  exclusively,  the  spinal  cord 
and  the  bone  not  being  otherwise  injured,  there  are  usually  no  mani- 
festations of  paralysis  immediately  after  the  traumatism.  They  appear 
only  later,  when  the  effusion  of  blood  has  attained  such  a  size  that  it 
exerts  a  real  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord.  One  then  usually  finds 
paraplegia,  the  prognosis  of  which,  however,  is  altogether  favourable 
if  it  is  really  caused  exclusively  by  the  extravasation  of  blood.  After 
absorpt  ion  of  the  latter,  complete  recovery  may  ensue.  As  has  already 
been  said,  the  pressure  acts  not  only  locally  upon  the  spinal  cord,  but 
also  as  an  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  with  dilatation  of  the  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord  and  saturation  of  the  gray  matter  with  serum 
or  lymph.  In  consequence  of  this  disturbance  of  circulation,  necrosis 
and  complete  absorption  of  tissue  may  take  place  in  the  gray  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord  with  the  formation  of  clefts  and  cavities  (P.  Rosen- 
bach,  A.  Schtscherbaek).  In  such  cases  corresponding  permanent  dis- 
turbances remain.  With  reference  to  the  symptomatology  of  com- 
pression arising  from  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  vertebrae,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  page  768  ff. 

Contusion  of  the  Spinal  Cord. —  If  the  spinal  cord  has  been  directly 
injured  in  one  or  several  places  by  a  traumatism,  there  ensue  imme- 
diately after  the  accident  corresponding  manifestations  of  paralysis, 
the  prognosis  of  which  is  unfavourable,  since  we  have  seen  that  in 
man  a  regeneration  of  the  injured  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  at  least 
doubtful.  In  the  most  severe  cases  the  cord  is  lacerated  or  crushed  to 
pulp.  We  have  already  described  the  symptomatology  and  the  treat- 
ment of  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  (pages  767  and  774  if.).  I  will  only 
mention  in  addition  that  Konig,  in  a  case  of  chronic  traumatic  myelitis, 
stretched  both  sciatic  nerves  with  advantage. 

Wounds  of  the  Spinal  Cord  occur  usually  from  puncture  with  a 
knife,  a  dagger,  or  a  spear.  The  weapon  that  injures  the  cord  either 
passes  between  the  vertebral  arches,  or,  less  frequently,  through  the 
bone.  Punctured  wounds  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  column 
are  the  most  frequent.  Depending  on  the  injury  to  the  cord,  one  ob- 
serves either  paraplegia,  hemiplegia,  or  only  localized  paralysis  in  the 
11 
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regions  supplied  by  the  severed  nerve  fibres.  Very  striking  recoveries 
have  been  observed  after  punctured  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  such  cases  the  paralysis  was  conditioned  more  upon 
contusion  and  compression  of  the  cord  from  an  extravasation  of  blood, 
and  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  severing  of  a  large  number  of  nerve 
fibres.  If  only  a  few  fibres  have  been  divided  by  the  puncture, 
the  disturbed  condition  may  be  taken  up  by  collateral  intact  tracts. 
Brown- Sequard ,  Lotzbeck,  and  others  observed  punctures  in  the  region 
of  the  nape  of  the  neck  followed  by  immediate  paralysis  of  all  four 
extremities,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  paralysis  disappeared  again  in 
great  measure.  II.  Fischer  and  Prestat  saw  comparatively  speedy  full 
recovery  after  puncture  in  the  back  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  or 
between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebrae,  with  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremity  and  of  the  bladder. 

Death  results  in  part  from  in  jury  of  vital  areas,  especially  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cervical  cord,  and  partly  from  suppurative  men- 
ingitis in  consequence  of  mierobie  infection  of  the  vertebral  canal 
and  its  contents.  Secondarv  ascending-  and  descending  neuritis  or 
myelitis  plays  here  also  an  important  part  in  the  later  course,  and 
death  may  be  occasioned  thereby  as  soon  as  vital  areas  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  especially  the  medulla,  are  attacked  by  this  ascending 
neuritis. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  spinal  cord  .the 
escape  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  especially  important,  as  are  also  the 
ii n mediate  appearance  of  paralysis  and  the  location  of  the  external 
wound.  Probing  such  wounds  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  or, 
at  all  events,  only  strictly  aseptic  probes  should  be  used. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
conformity  with  general,  strictly  aseptic  principles.  The  wound  is 
carefully  disinfected,  punctured  wounds  are  enlarged,  any  foreign 
bodies  that  are  present  are  to  be  removed,  etc.  The  external  wound 
may  be  drained  and  closed  by  suture,  or  left  open  and  packed  with 
iodoform  gauze  or  bichloride  gauze.  The  treatment  of  any  paralysis 
that  may  be  present  is  of  a  symptomatic  nature  (see  page  774 'ff., 
Fractures  of  the.  Spine  with  Injury  of  the  Spinal  Cord). 

For  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  trea- 
tises upon  internal  medicine,  especially  the  neuropathological  works  of 
Leyden  and  Erb. 

§  144.  Curvatures  of  the  Spine.— In  considering  the  etiology  of  cur- 
vatures of  the  spinal  column  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  physio- 
logical mechanism  of  the  vertebral  column,  our  knowledge  of  which 
has  been  especially  advanced  by  the  AVeber  brothers,  H.  Mever 
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and  W.  Henke.  We  have  already  treated  the  subject  briefly  (page 
751  ff.). 

In  the  Infant,  as  is  familiarly  known,  the  vertebral  column  is  not 
curved,  bnt  forme  a  straight  line.  Gradually,  as  the  child  begins  to 
sit,  the  spine  develops  a  fairly  symmetrical  posterior  curve,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weight  supported.  Later,  from  the  same  cause  and  from 
muscular  action  in  walking  and  standing,  the  permanent  physiological 
curvature  of  the  spine  results.  In  consequence  of  the  altered  pelvic 
inclination  in  standing  and  walking,  an  anterior  curvature  of  the  lum- 
bar segment  of  the  spine  is  developed — in  other  words,  a  lordosis  of  the 
lumbar  segment.  To  restore  the  equilibrium  the  dorsal  segment  must 
bend  backward  in  an  opposite  direction  by  way  of  compensation,  and 
the  cervical  segment  in  the  opposite  direction  again,  or  forward.  The 
curvature  of  the  dorsal  segment  of  the  vertebral  column  is  due  also  to 
the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles  and  the  movements  of  the  upper 
extremity  (Buscalioni).  In  consequence  of  this  normal  S-shaped  curva- 
ture, the  spine  is  much  more  elastic  and  movable  than  would  be  the 
case  if  it  formed  a  straight  line.  The  abnormal  (pathological)  curva- 
tures of  the  vertebral  column  also  arise  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
weight  supported.  The  development  of  such  curvatures  is  especially 
favoured  by  injuries  to  the  vertebrae  and  pathological  processes,  such 
as  inflammations,  abnormal  (rhachitic)  softness  of  the  bones,  abnormal 
growth  on  the  part  of  the  bones,  by  weakness  of  the  muscles,  etc.  The 
physiological  curvature  of  the  spine  also  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  the  development  of  scoliosis  (Schulthess). 

The  following  pathological  curvatures  of  the  spine  are  distin- 
guished :  1.  Kyphosis  (posterior  curvature).  2.  Lordosis  (anterior  cur- 
vature). 3.  Scoliosis  (lateral  curvature).  These  curvatures  appear 
either  by  themselves  or  in  combination  with  one  another.  They  are 
very  rarely  congenital,  but  much  more  frequently  acquired,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  weight  that  is  supported,  partly  from  injuries  and 
pathological  processes  of  the  most  varied  nature.  The  curvatures  due 
to  the  superimposed  wejght  are  to  be  distinguished  etiological ly  from 
those  resulting,  for  example,  from  fractures  or  diseases  of  the  vertebra 
with  corresponding  defects,  etc.  From  a  therapeutic  standpoint  all 
mobile  curvatures  are  more  favourable  than  deformities  that  have 
already  become  fixed  or  stationary. 

§  145.  Scoliosis.  — By  scoliosis  (Figs.  382-384)  (from  <tko\loco,  to 
curve,  to  bend)  is  understood  a  lateral  bending  and  curvature  of  the 
vertebral  column.  The  spine  is  seldom  curved  as  a  whole  (complete 
scoliosis),  but  usually  only  a  portion  of  it,  especially  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  segments.    The  convexity  of  the  curvature  is  sometimes  to  the 
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Fig.  882.— Right-sided  seo 
liosis  of  the  dorsal  seg 
ment  of  the  spine. 
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rio-lit  and  sometimes  to  the  left.  In  scoliosis  a  rotation  of  the  vertebral 
column  is  always  associated  with  its  lateral  bending  (see  Figs.  383  and 

384).  We  saw  above  that  in  the  normal  abduc- 
tion of  the  spine  there  is  always  a  rotation  of  the 
same  about  the  long  axis.  This  rotation  of  the 
vertebral  column  always  increases  in  scoliosis,  be 
cause  under  the  influence  of  its  load  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebras,  being  the  thicker,  are  forced 
more  and  mure  into  the  convexity,  which  offers 
more  room,  and  the  thin  vertebral  arches  into 
the  concavity  of  the  laterally  bent  spine,  and  the 
more  so  the  more  lax  and  extensible  the  liga- 
mentous apparatus  is,  especially  the  anterior  longi- 
tudinal ligament. 

Scoliosis  occurs  very  frequently,  especially 
among  girls  during  the  latter  period  of  their 
growth.  Scoliosis  of  the  dorsal  segment  of  the 
spine  (dorsal  scoliosis)  on  the  right  side  is  the 
most  common,  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  the 
dorsal  segment,  even  under  normal  conditions, 
inclines  very  slightly  toward  the  right.  This 
physiological  right-sided  curvature  of  this  part  of  the  spine  is  probably 
conditioned  upon  the  predominating  activity  of  the  muscles  of  the 
right  shoulder  and  the  right  arm,  and  upon  the  left-sided  course  of 
the  aorta  (Sabatier,  Bouvier).  I  must,  however,  agree  with  Adams, 
Lorenz,  and  others  in  the  opinion  that  this  right-sided  "physiological" 
dorsal  scoliosis,  which  occurs  at  about  the  seventh  year,  is  by  no  means 
so  regularly  observed.  In  addition  to  right-sided  dorsal  scoliosis,  pri- 
mary left  sided  lumbar  scoliosis  is  also  rather  common. 

If  young  rhachitic  children  from  one  to  three  years  old  have  sco- 
liosis, it  is  most  frequently  a  symmetrical,  complete  scoliosis  of  the 
entire  vertebral  column,  with  the  convexity  upon  the  left  side. 

Development  and  Causes  of  Scoliosis. — The  following  forms  of  scolio- 
sis may  be  distinguished,  according  to  its  cause :  Congenital  scoliosis, 
rhachitic  scoliosis  in  early  childhood,  habit  scoliosis,  static  scoliosis, 
traumatic  scoliosis,  and  pathological  scoliosis  resulting  from  disease  of 
the  spine  and  the  thorax  (cicatricial  contractions,  paralysis,  disease  of 
the  vertebrae,  empyema,  etc.). 

Habit  scoliosis,  static  scoliosis,  rhachitic  scoliosis,  and  pathological 
scoliosis  are  the  most  important  and  the  most  common  forms. 

1.  Congenital  scoliosis  is  very  rare.  It  represents  merely  a  con- 
genital malformation  or  deformity  of  the  vertebral  column. 
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2.  Rhachitic  scoliosis  occurs  especially  among  rbachitic  children 
from  one  and  a  half  to  four  years  of  age.  It  is  usually,  as  has  been 
said,  a  left-sided,  complete  scoliosis,  and  is  often  combined  with  a  slight 
posterior  curvature  (kyphosis).  This  early  rhachitic  scoliosis,  or  kypho- 
scoliosis, is  not  due  alone  to  the  softness  of  the  rhachitic  bones  and  the 
reduced  power  of  resistance  of  the  ligaments,  the  intervertebral  disks, 

and  the  weak  muscles,  but  also  to 
the  weight  supported  by  the  ver- 
tebral column,  just  as  in  habit  sco- 
liosis in  later  youth.  Rhachitic 
children  sit  up  too  much  and  are 
carried  about  too  much.  Why  is 
this  rhachitic  scoliosis  of  little  chil- 
dren so  frequently  left-sided  ?  In 


Fig.  888.— Ki<dit-sided  dorsal  scoliosis. 


Fig.  384. — Extreme  left-sided  lumbodorsal  sco- 
liosis with  marked  rotation  of  the  spine. 


explanation  of  this  fact  it  has  been  called  to  mind  that  children  are 
carried  chiefly  upon  the  left  arm  of  their  nurses,  so  that  the  spine  is 
bent  to  the  left  continuously. 

The  prognosis  of  this  early  rhachitic  scoliosis  is  altogether  favour- 
able if  proper  treatment  is  begun  as  soon  as  possible  (see  Principles  of 
Surgery,  §  1-08),  and  the  children  are  made  to  lie  upon  a  firm  mattress. 
Such  children  should  sit  up  as  little  as  possible,  and  should  not  be  car- 
ried about  much.  If  necessary,  they  should  wear  supporting  jackets 
and  braces  (see  page  807  If.).  Here  also,  as  in  habit  scoliosis,  in  the  later 
periods  of  growth,  massage  and  baths  arc  very  useful.    In  the  most 
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common  form  of  scoliosis  also,  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  twenty 
(habit  scoliosis),  rhachitis  plays  an  important  part,  much  as  in  the 
development  of  genu  valgum  (Mikulicz,  Kirmisson). 

::.  Under  the  designation  pathological  scoliosis  we  include  all  those 
cases  which  are  conditioned  upon  diseases  of  the  spinal  column  and  the 
thorax.  Scoliosis  following  inflammation  (caries)  of  the  vertebrae  and 
the  intervertebral  disks  is  almost  always  associated  with  kyphosis,  ami 
the  latter  is  the  essential  element  of  the  deformity  (kyphoscoliosis).  In 
this  category  belong  also  the  scoliosis  following  spondylitis  deformans — 
e.  g.,  of  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  vertebral  column  ;  that  following  cica- 
tricial contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  back — e.  g.,  after  burns  and 
phlegmonous  processes  (cicatricial  scoliosis)  ;  that  following  carious 
processes,  with  resulting  defects  on  the  ribs  and  the  sternum ;  and 
also  that  following  chronic  empyemata,  in  connection  with  which  tin 
thorax,  in  consequence  of  cicatricial  contraction,  curves  toward  the 
sound  side.  In  this  class  are  also  to  be  mentioned  secondary  scoliosis 
of  the  cervical  segment  of  the  spine  in  connection  with  torticollis  re- 
sulting from  unsymmetrical  growth  of  the  vertebras ;  furthermore  the 
scoliosis  that  follows  paralysis  (paralytic  scoliosis) — e.  g.,  unilateral  pa- 
ralysis of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  the  back  ;  and  finally  scoliosis, 
especially  of  the  lumbar  spine,  due  to  hysterical  contractures  of  the 
muscles.  Infantile  paralysis  sometimes  leads  not  only  to  contractures 
on  the  extremities,  but  also  to  scoliotic  contractures  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn. In  paralytic  scoliosis  we  have  to  do  in  part  with  trophoneurotic 
disturbances  in  the  bones  of  the  vertebral  column  (Morvan). 

All  these  forms  of  pathological  scoliosis  are  usually  mild,  and 
often  only  temporary.  If  they  continue,  they  become  fixed  compara- 
tively late. 

The  treatment  of  pathological  scoliosis  is  directed,  above  all,  against 
its  cause.  In  cicatricial  scoliosis  the  cicatrices  may  be  divided  if  neces- 
sary, and  the  defect  covered  by  means  of  a  pedunculated  flap  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  In  suitable  cases  the  application  of  per- 
manent extension  is  to  be  advised,  etc.  Otherwise  the  scoliosis  itself 
is  treated  by  the  same  method  which  we  shall  give  in  detail  for  the 
treatment  of  habit  scoliosis  (page  802  fi°.). 

4.  Traumatic  scoliosis  following  badly  united  fractures  of  the  verte- 
brae and  unreduced  dislocations  or  partial  dislocations  of  the  vertebral 
column  is  very  rare.  Fractures  frequently  give  rise  to  a  kyphotic 
curvature  of  the  spine  (see  also  Fractures  and  Dislocations '  of  the 
Spine). 

5.  Static  scoliosis  arises  from  unequal  length  and  other  functional 
disturbances  of  the  lower  extremities.    Its  chief  cause  is  obliquity  of 
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the  pelvis  arising  from  the  shortening  of  one  leg — e.  g.,  in  connection 
with  contractures  of  the  hip  or  the  knee  joint,  or  in  connection  with 
primary  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  etc.  Temporary  scoliosis  is  sometimes 
observed  in  connection  with  acute  muscular  rheumatism  (lumbago), 
inasmuch  as  the  patient  involuntarily  inclines  his  spine  or  his  pelvis 
toward  the  sound  side  in  order  to  relax  the  inflamed  muscles.  Sciatica 
may  in  the  same  way  give  rise  to  a  scoliosis,  which  is  usually  slight, 
and  is  likewise  temporary.  Here  also  the  patient  seeks  to  relax  the 
inflamed  and  swollen  nerve  sheath  of  the  sciatic  nerve  by  bending  the 
vertebral  column,  thus  giving  the  pelvis  an  oblique  position.  Scoliosis 
among  young  violin-players  has  a  similar  origin.  The  development 
of  static  scoliosis  can  be  easily  understood  from  Fig.  385.  If  the  pelvis 
assumes  an  oblicpie  position,  if  its  transverse  axis  {a  b  c)  is  inclined  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  spine  must  then  bend 
toward  the  side  of  the  pelvis  that  is  lowest  in  order  to  preserve  the 
equilibrium  of  the  trunk.   For  the  latter  reason  also  the  dorsal  segment 
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Fio.  385. — Mechanism  of  static  scoliosis. 


must  incline  laterally  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  cervical  seg- 
ment, again,  like  the  lumbar  segment.  Very  marked  scoliosis  may  arise 
in  this  way,  which,  however,  usually  becomes  fixed  only  very  late,  in 
consequence  of  secondary  deformity  of  the  bones,  especially  when  the 
scoliosis  occurs  after  the  growth  of  the  bones  is  complete. 

The  prognosis  of  this  static  scoliosis  is  altogether  favourable.  It 
can  be  easily  avoided  and  corrected  by  overcoming  the  obliquity  of  the 

pelvis  e.  g.,  by  giving  the  shoe  worn  upon  the  foot  of  the  shortened 

limb  a  raised  sole,  or  by  remedying  any  contractures  of  the  knee  and 
hip  that  may  exist,  etc. 

6.  The  most  important  and  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  is  habit 
scoliosis,  which  is  to  be  regarded,  briefly  stated,  as  a  deformity  of  the 
vertebral  column  due  to  the  weight  supported.  It  is  observed  espe- 
cially among  anaemic  girls  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have 
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weak  muscles,  and  who  in  many  cases  have  had  rickets  in  their  earliest 
childhood.  The  development  of  this  scoliosis  is  to  be  explained  in 
much  the  same  way  as  that  of  genu  valgum  (Mikulicz,  Kirmisson). 

The  greatest  variety  of  theories  have  been  advanced  regarding  the  mode 
of  development  of  habit  scoliosis.  A  muscular  origin  was  for  a  long  time 
regarded  with  favour,  inasmuch  as  it  was  falsely  supposed  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  primary  muscular  contracture.  In  consequence  of  this  incorrect  view, 
the  muscles  and  tendons  which  were  supposed  to  be  primarily  contracted 
were  in  many  cases  divided  upon  the  concave  side  of  the  scoliosis,  without, 
of  course,  remedying  the  difficulty.  According  to  Stromeyer,  the  greater 
activity  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle  on  one  side  in  the  act  of  respiration 
is  of  significance  in  the  development  of  right-sided  dorsal  scoliosis.  Lesser 
emphasized  the  unequal  action  of  the  halves  of  the  diaphragm,  and  sought, 
by  dividing  one  of  the  phrenic  nerves  in  animals,  to  bring  about  scoliotic 
curvatures  of  the  spine  experimentally.  Hueter  thought  that  he  had  found 
the  origin  of  habit  scoliosis  in  an  unequal  growth  of  the  ribs,  this  causing 
an  inequality  in  pressure.  It  need  not  be  questioned  in  the  least  that  scoliosis 
may  arise  from  all  these  causes,  but  the  chief  element  in  habit  scoliosis  is  of 
a  quite  different  sort.    Its  real  cause  is  the  weight  of  the  body. 

As  in  static  scoliosis,  so  also  in  habit  scoliosis,  it  is  very  probably  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  pelvis  which  leads,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  lateral  deviation  of 
the  vertebral  column  from  its  perpendicular,  longitudinal  axis  (see  Fig.  385). 
This  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  occurs  because  the  children  affected,  especially 
when  writing  in  school,  do  not  sit  properly.  Our  ordinary  school  benches 
are  as  badly  constructed  as  possible.  Permanent  obliquity  of  the  pelvis 
with  corresponding  curvature  of  the  spine  is  often  a  result  of  special  occupa- 
tions, as.  for  example,  among  viol  in -players,  among  people  who  carry  loads 
on  one  side,  among  smiths,  tailors,  shoemakers,  etc.  In  all  these  employ- 
ments the  spine,  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis,  is  bent  to  one 
side  and  rotated  until  cheeked  by  the  contact  of  bone.  If  the  view  is  correct 
that  in  habit  scoliosis  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  is  the  principal  thing,  we 
have  at  the  outset  a  primary  scoliosis  of  the  lumbar  segment,  as  has  been 
affirmed  by  a  great  number  of  authors.  The  scoliosis  of  the  dorsal  segment 
does  not  become  distinct  until  later  on.  In  consequence  of  the  weight  per- 
manently  supported  by  the  vertebral  column,  an  unsymmetrical  growth  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;  and  of  the  entire  thorax  then  gradually  ensues, 
and  in  this  way  the  scoliosis  becomes  permanent  and  the  spine  becomes  fixed 
in  its  abnormal  posture.  The  development  of  the  scoliosis  is  favoured  by 
weak  muscles,  by  lax  ligaments,  by  present  or  past  rhachitis,  by  chlorosis, 
anamiia,  etc.  Too  tight  lacing  is  especially  injurious  to  the  development  of 
the  youthful  thorax  by  interfering  with  the  growth  of  the  bones  and  muscles. 

The  anatomical  changes  found  in  a  case  of  scoliosis  that  has  existed  for  a 
long  time  are  the  following  :  In  consequence  of  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  weight  supported  by  the  vertebrae  which  are  inclined  to  one  side  and 
rotated  on  their  perpendicular  axis,  their  growth  is  unequal.  The  form  of 
the  scoliotic  vertebrae  is  strikingly  changed.  They  are  bevelled  off  toward 
the  concave  side  of  the  scoliosis— that  is,  they  are  wedge-shaped  (Fig.  386), 
because  here  the  growth  of  the  bone  is  checked  in  consequence  of  the  heavier 
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Fig.  386.— Two  wedge-slmped 
scoliotic  vertebrae. 


weight,  while  upon  the  unburdened  convex  side  the  growth  goes  on  in  an 
accelerated  manner.    This  atrophy  of  the  portion  of  the  vertebra?  on  the  con 
cave  side  exists,  according  to  Lorenz,  not  only  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
but  also  at  the  roots  of  the  arches  and  on  the  articu- 
lar processes.   The  vertebras,  however,  are  not  only 
wedge-shaped  in  consequence  of  the  atrophy,  caused 
by  the  increased  pressure  on  the  concave  side,  but 
they  are  also  twisted  as  though  turned  about  their 
vertical  axis  (Fig.  387).    This  torsion  of  the  grow- 
ing scoliotic  vertebra  is  conditioned  mainly  upon 
the  unequal  growth  of  the  arch-epiphyses  which 
lias  just  been  mentioned  (Lorenz,  Nieoladoni).  In 
accordance  with  this,  the  bone  fibrillation  also  of 
the  scoliotic  vertebras  is  not  vertical,  as  is  normal, 

hut  oblique  and  curved  (Volkmann,  Lorenz).  The  torsion  of  the  scoliotic 
vertebra  affects  its  articular  portion  chiefly.  The  vertebra  becomes  turned 
because  in  consequence  of  its  reduced  power  of  resistance,  resulting  from 
rhaehitis  which  usually  exists,  it  yields  to  the  continued  abnormal  pressure 
(Herth).    A  "torsion  scoliosis"  is  gradually  produced — that  is,  the  vertebral 

column  not  only  has  a  lateral  deviation,  but  is  also 
at  the  same  time  turned  about  its  longitudinal  axis. 
The  vertebral  foramen  likewise  undergoes  changes 
naturally,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  growth  of 
the  bone  of  the  arch-epiphyses.  Its  circumference 
is  smaller  on  the  atrophic  side — the  side  turned 
toward  the  concavity  of  the  scoliosis  (Fig.  387). 
The  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebras  are  some- 
times bent  toward  the  concave  and  sometimes  also 
toward  the  convex  side. 

The  scoliosis  becomes  more  and  more  fixed  in 
its  abnormal  posture  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
formity of  the  vertebrae  which  has  been  described, 
not  through  the  ligaments  and  muscles;  and  if 
these  changes  in  the  form  of  the  vertebra1  exist,  a 
complete  cure  of  the  scoliosis  is  no  longer  possible. 
All  that  can  then  he  done  is  to  keep  the  deformity  from  becoming  worse.  It 
follows  from  this  that  scoliosis  must  be  combated  with  the  greatest  energy 
as  early  as  possible. 

Aside  from  the  deformities  of  the  vertebrae,  there  arise  later  changes  of 
form  also  of  the  entire  thorax  and  of  the  ribs.  The  form  and  position  of  the 
ribs  are  changed  in  atypical  way.  They  are  more  sharply  curved  or  benl 
posteriorly  upon  the  convex  side  of  the  scoliosis,  so  that  there  arises  in  this 
way  the  familial'  posterior  "bum])"  upon  this  side  (Fig.  388 A).  The  ribs  on 
the  convex  side  are,  moreover,  farther  separated  from  one  another,  while 
upon  the  concave  side  they  are  pressed  together.  On  the  concave  side  the 
thorax  is  sunken  in  laterally  and  posteriorly,  whereas  anteriorly,  obliquely 
opposite  the  posterior  hump  of  the  convex  side,  lies  the  anterior  "hump'"  of 
the  concave  side  (Fig.  388  B).  As  is  seen  by  Fig.  388,  the  scoliotic  thorax  is 
strikingly  oblique.    The  intrathoracic  space  on  the  convex  side  is  diminished 


Fig.  387.— Torsion  of  the  ver 
to  brie  in  scoliosis. 
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in  all  its  measurements,  whereas  upon  the  concave  side  it  is  increased  in  all 
of  them  except  height,  which  is  here  also  reduced.  The  sternum  is  pushed  to 
the  opposite  side— e.  g.,  to  the  left  in  case  of  right-sided  dorsal  scoliosis,  as  is 

likewise  apparent  from  Fig.  3S8.  The  tho- 
racic organs,  lungs,  heart,  and  large  vessels 
are  obliged  to  adapt  themselves  in  position, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  this- deformity 
of  the  thorax,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
A  \^   V\       that  in  extreme  scoliosis  functional  disturb- 

\\      ances  of  respiration  and  of  the  heart's  action 
will  result. 

In  case  of  long-continued  marked  scolio- 
sis the  pelvis  is  likewise  oblique  and  unsym- 
tnetrical,  in  consequence  mainly  of  the  de- 
formity of  the  sacrum.  The  obliquity  of  the 
pelvis  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  thorax,  so  that  in  dorsal  scoliosis  with  the 
convexity  on  the  right  side,  for  example,  the  left  diagonal  diameter  of  the 
pelvis  is  lengthened.  We  have  already  stated  that  in  every  case  of  extreme 
scoliosis  of  the  dorsal  segment  of  the  vertebral  column  the  lumbar  ami  cervi- 
cal segments  are  inclined  toward  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  restore  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  trunk. 

The  ligaments  and  muscles  of  the  vertebral  column  undergo  secondary 
changes  only.  They  are  stretched  upon  the  convex  side  and  shortened  or 
contracted  upon  the  concave  side.  The  muscles  on  both  sides,  in  every  case 
of  severe,  long-continued  scoliosis,  are  correspondingly  atrophic  and  undergo 
more  or  less  fatty  degeneration  in  consequence  of  inactivity,  especially  in 
cases  of  fixed  scoliosis. 


Fig.  338.— Obliguitv  of  the  thorax  in 
rifrht-sidect  .scoliosis. 


The  symptomatology  and  course  of  scoliosis  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages  or  degrees:  1.  Oblique  carriage  without  striking  de- 
formity. 2.  Commencing  torsion  of  the  vertebra?  and  development 
of  the  posterior  prominence  of  the  ribs.    3.  Fixation  of  the  scoliosis. 

Scoliosis  develops  very  gradually.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  a 
typical  case  of  habit  scoliosis  in  a  young  anaemic  girl,  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  with  weak  muscles.  The  first  symptom  which 
strikes  us  in  such  children  is,  in  case  of  dorsal  scoliosis  with  the  con- 
vexity on  the  right  side,  for  example,  the  elevation  of  the  right  shoul- 
der and  the  prominence  of  the  right  scapula.  The  left  hip  is  also 
somewhat  prominent  and  the  left  flank  somewhat  deepened.  The 
obliquity  of  the  hips  shows  itself  very  early  in  primary  lumbar  scoliosis. 
At  first,  one  can  easily  correct  the  deformity  by  lifting  the  child  up  by 
the  axillae. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  scoliosis  the  deformity  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  thorax  becomes  more  and  more  marked.  If  we  hold 
to  the  example  of  the  most  frequent  form,  the  right  dorsal  scoliosis,  the 
deviation  of  the  spinous  processes  to  the  right  begins  to  become  more 
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and  more  apparent,  and,  above  all,  the  posterior  prominence  of  the  ribs 
on  the  convex  side  hen-ins  to  be  more  and  more  distinct.  The  left  (con- 
cave) half  of  the  thorax  is  plainly  flattened  or  deepened  behind  and  on 
the  side,  the  sternum  is  pushed  to  the  left,  and  the  right  scapula  is  ele- 
vated and  more  prominent.  The  compensating  curvatures  of  the  lumbar 
and  cervical  segments  of  the  spine  become  more  distinctly  visible.  In 
consequence  of  the  left-sided  lumbar  curvature,  the  right  flank  is 
deepened  and  the  right  hip  projects,  while  on  the  left  (convex)  side  of 
the  lumbar  segment  a  corresponding  fulness  can  be  seen  and  felt.  No 
scoliosis  that  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  promi- 
nence of  the  ribs  are  plainly  visible  can  he  overcome  by  any  treatment, 
if  such  children  are  suspended,  the  scoliosis  is  partially  corrected,  but 
the  anterior  and  posterior  prominences  of  the  ribs  and  the  displace- 
ment of  the  sternum  persist  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  deformity  usually  increases  very  slowly,  but  sometimes  in 
rapidly  growing  girls  its  course  is  comparatively  very  rapid,  so  that 
in  a  few  months  extreme  curvatures  develop  if  an  energetic  and  suit- 
able treatment  is  not  promptly  begun. 

In  the  later  stages,  in  consequence  of  the  above-described  increas- 
ing deformity  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  thorax,  the  scoliosis  becomes 
fixed,  or,  in  other  words,  stationary  (see  Figs.  382-384).  This  station- 
ary period  of  the  scoliosis  may  occur  at  any  stage,  so  that  one  finds 
both  mild  and  extreme  decrees. 

The  thoracic  organs  sometimes,  it  is  true,  adapt  themselves  very 
strikingly  to  the  deformity  of  the  thoi-ax  without  the  appearance  of 
special  disturbances,  but  in  extreme  cases  respiratory  and  circulatory 
difficulties  are  always  present.  According  to  Bouvier,  heart  disease 
and  apoplexy  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death  among  those 
affected  with  scoliosis.  Pain  may  arise  from  pressure  upon  the  nerve 
roots,  and  particularly  upon  the  intercostal  nerves  of  the  concave  half 
of  the  thorax.  In  consequence  of  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  parturition 
may  be  more  or  less  interfered  with  in  the  case  of  scoliotic  women. 

The  oesophagus,  according  to  Hacker,  never  participates  fully  in 
the  curvatures  of  the  vertebral  column.  In  the  more  marked  degrees 
of  scoliosis,  however,  the  oesophagus  may  curve  or  bend  more  or  less. 
Deglutition  is  not  interfered  with  by  this  curving  of  the  oesophagus, 
but  the  introduction  of  stiff  oesophageal  bougies  may  be  impossible. 

We  have  already  sufficiently  indicated  the  prognosis  of  scoliosis.  The 
earlier  proper  treatment  is  begun,  and  the  better  the  state  of  nutrition  the 
more  favourable  is  the  prognosis.  In  the  first  stage  of  scoliosis  a  complete 
cure  is  possible  so  long  as  the  deformity  can  be  completely  corrected  by  sus- 
pension.   In  the  second  stage,  when  the  anterior  and  posterior  prominences 
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of  the  ribs  are  already  present,  one  must  be  satisfied  to  arrest  the  trouble  by 
his  treatment  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  worse.  If  the  scoliosis  has  be- 
come fixed  and  is  extreme,  treatment  is  powerless  and  one  can  only  prevent 

or  retard  its  progress. 

An  early  diagnosis  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Unfortunately,  patients 
often  come  under  proper  treatment  too  late.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in- 
cipient scoliosis  is  made  too  little  of  by  many  physicians,  and  that  parents 
and  patients  are  frequently  reassured  by  the  statement  that  "the  trouble  will 
soon  be  outgrown."  The  diagnosis  should  be  made  in  each  case  as  carefully 
as  possible,  and  one  should  secure  for  himself  an  exact  idea  of  the  degree  of 
the  scoliosis  by  inspection,  palpation,  and  measurement,  the  clothing  of  the 
patient  being  sufficiently  removed  for  the  purpose.  By  lifting  the  patient  by 
the  axilhe,  by  suspension  in  Sayre's  apparatus,  and  by  pressure  upon  the  con- 
vex side  of  the  scoliosis,  one  should  seek  to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  deformity  may  be  corrected.  One  should  always  note  the  position 
of  the  pelvis,  and  ascertain  whether  the  length  of  the  lower  extremities  is  the 
same.  The  degree  of  the  scoliosis  is  shown  by  the  lateral  deflection  of  the 
vertebral  column,  by  the  size  of  the  posterior  prominence  of  the  ribs,  and  by 
the  deformity  of  the  thorax  in  general.  The  deviation  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebras  is  of  less  value.  It  is  too  often  deceptive.  For  measuring 
the  Lateral  deflection  of  the  vertebral  column  in  scoliosis,  the  pendulum  rod, 
after  Heineke,  is  very  useful.  A  belt  with  a  triangular  metallic  plate  is 
buckled  around  the  pelvis.  The  apex  of  the  plate  lies  exactly  above  the 
rima  ani.  Attached  to  the  metallic  plate  is  an  India-rubber  cord,  which  is 
carried  to  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  Before  the  apparatus  is  placed  in 
position  the  spinous  processes  are  marked  with  a  lead  pencil.  For  measur- 
ing the  deflection  from  the  median  line,  a  pendulum  rod  is  used  which  is 
attached  to  a  perpendicular  rod  going  from  the  plate  of  the  belt,  is  marked 
off  into  centimetres,  and  reaches  to  the  head. 

For  more  exact  measurements,  apparatus  have  been  invented  which  are 
in  part  very  complicated.  I  mention  only  Buhring's  apparatus,  the  thoraeo- 
graph  of  Schenk,  the  very  useful  scoliosometer  of  Mikulicz,  and  the  measur- 
ing and  drawing  apparatus  of  Schulthess.  These  different  forms  of  apparatus 
are  described  more  in  detail  in  the  handbooks  of  general  and  special  ortho- 
paedic surgery  by  A.  Schreiber,  Hoft'a,  and  others,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

The  simplest  way  of  recording  the  deformity  of  the  thorax  is  to  encircle 
it  with  a  pliable  lead  tape,  and  then  make  a  drawing  of  the  same  upon 
paper.  The  same  method  may  be  used  for  determining  the  amount  of 
lateral  curvature. 

Treatment  of  Scoliosis. — In  the  first  place,  prophylaxis,  consisting 
in  care  for  proper  hygienic  surroundings  and  good  food,  together 
with  development  of  the  muscles  by  massage,  gymnastics,  swimming, 
etc.,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Children  with  weak  muscles  who 
are  inclined  to  scoliosis  should  have  proper  benches  at  school,  and  it 
should  be  carefully  seen  to  that  they  keep  themselves  straight  when 
sitting,  and  that  they  do  not  sit  too  long.    Children  disposed  to 
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scoliosis  should  also  rest  in  a  horizontal  position  upon  a  firm  mattress 
an  hour  or  more  every  day.  Fahrner,  Kunze  and  Erismann,  Staffel, 
Lorenz,  and  others  have  suggested  suitahle  school  benches.  The  dis- 
tance hot  ween  the  height  of  the  seat  and  the  top  of  the  desk  should 
vary  with  the  height  of  the  child — that  is,  the  desk  should  be  adjust- 
able. This  distance  should  be  for  boys  about  one  eighth  and  for  girls 
about  one  seventh  of  their  height.  The  bench  should  have  a  support 
for  the  back  with  a  backward  slant.  The  question  whether  oblique  or 
vertical  writing  is  more  favourable  for  the  development  or  carriage  of 
school  children,  from  an  ophthalmoscopic  as  well  as  from  an  orthopaedic 
point  of  view,  has  been  of  late  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  G.  Burckhard,  vertical  writing  is  by 
far  the  more  strongly  to  be  recommended  from  an  orthopaedic  stand- 
point. The  best  position  of  the  body  in  vertical  writing  is  secured  when 
the  copy-book  lies  approximately  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  chest 
when  the  child  writes,  and  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  desk  or  the  line 
of  the  pelvis.  The  so-called  shoulder-braces  by  which  the  shoulders 
are  drawn  backward  are  of  little  use.  They  are  injurious,  in  fact,  in 
some  ways,  because  the  physiological  kyphosis  of  the  vertebral  column 
is  thereby  interfered  with,  and  its  lateral  inclination  and  rotation  are 
favoured.  The  physiological  kyphosis  of  the  spine  prevents  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  development  of  scoliosis  (Sayre). 

The  treatment  proper  of  scoliosis  should  be  begun  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. It  consists  in  the  adoption  of  orthopaedic  measures  suited  to  the 
special  case,  and,  above  all,  in  a  general  strengthening  regimen  (good 
nourishment,  gymnastics,  swimming,  brine  baths,  sea  baths,  etc.).  As 
regards  the  latter,  I  attach  much  importance  to  giving  food  rich  in 
lime  in  the  form  of  legumes,  Graham  bread,  limewater,  and  carbo- 
nate and  phosphate  of  lime  in  powder  form,  as  in  rhachitis.  The 
strengthening  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  thorax — e.  g.,  by  massage  as 
well  as  by  various  gymnastic  exercises — is  of  the  greatest  importance 
(Landerer,  Reynier,  the  author).  The  Swedish  gymnastics  are  excel- 
lent with  their  resistance  movements.  The  same  is  true  of  home 
gymnastics  as  devised  by  Schreiber.  All  those  exercises  are  very 
beneficial  which  tend  to  change  the  existing  scoliosis  into  a  lateral 
curve  in  the  opposite  direction  (so-called  self-redressment).  In  case  of 
dorsal  scoliosis  with  the  convexity  on  the  right,  one  has  the  children 
bend  to  the  right  side  as  far  as  possible  with  the  right  arm  set  firmly 
akimbo  and  then  take  a  deep  breath  while  the  left  arm  is  carried  up 
over  the  head  (Schildbach).  The  effect  is  increased  by  pressure  upon 
the  convex  side  of  the  thorax.  I  apply  by  preference  lateral  suspen- 
sion, which  is  also  warmly  recommended  by  Lorenz,  Schreiber,  and 
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others.  I  let  the  children  lie  in  the  daytime,  the  length  of  time  vary- 
ing according  to  the  degree  of  the  scoliosis,  with  their  convex  side  over 
a  roller  cushion  firmly  stuffed  with  horsehair,  so  that  the  scoliosis  is 
overcorrected.  Lorenz  lias  the  patient  lie  over  an  adjustable  roller 
cushion  in  a  suspended  posture.  Lorenz's  apparatus  may  be  impro- 
vised by  fastening  a  padded  crosspiece  between  two  door  posts  and  se- 
curing a  long  sling  to  a  ring  screwed  into  the  floor. 

Of  the  different  forms  of  gymnastic,  fixation,  and  detorsion  ap- 
paratus, I  mention  in  addition  the  suspension  apparatus  and  scoliosis 


Fig.  389.— Orthopedic  gymnastic  apparatus  for  BOOliosis. 

bars  of  Beely,  the  detorsion  apparatus  after  Hoffa  and  Schede,  the 
apparatus  of  Lorenz,  the  very  excellent  apparatus  of  Wolfermann 
(Strasburg),  etc.  For  suspension  of  the  body  and  stretching  the  spine, 
the  simple  orthopaedic  gymnastic  apparatus  of  0.  Schmid  is  especially 
to  be  recommended  (Fig.  389),  which  is  very  cheap  and  can  be  set  up 
in  anv  room. 

* 

Harwell's  suspension  sling  or  the  suspension  belt  works  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  detorsion  apparatus.  This  sling,  which  is  about  three 
inches  wide,  hangs  over  the  bed  and  is  fastened  to  the  ceiling  by  means 
of*  a  cord.  The  patient  places  himself  in  it  in  a  lateral  position,  so 
that  here  also  the  scoliosis  is  overcorrected  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Rauchfuss's  sling  is  simpler  than  Barweirs.  In  this  also  the  patient 
is  given  a  lateral  position  (see  Fig.  406,  page  819).    Hammocks  can 
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also  be  used  to  advantage  as  apparatus  for  correcting  scoliosis.  Biih- 
ring,  Heather  Bigg,  Lorenz,  Beely,  Heusner,  and  others  have  recom- 
mQiided  apparatus  of  this  nature.  The  utility  of  such  apparatus  is 
limited.  Extension  beds  and  extension  frames, 
after  Beely,  are  still  the  most  useful.  Perma- 
nent weight  extension  by  means  of  the  Glisson 
collar  and  elevation  of  the  head  of  the  bed  is 
strongly  to  be  recommended.  All  apparatus 
for  giving  the  patient  a  certain  position  should, 
judging  from  my  own  experience,  be  applied 
only  by  day,  not  at  night.  Children  often  turn 
in  their  sleep,  so  that  the  apparatus  does  more 
harm  than  good. 

In  order  to  correct  the  scoliosis  while  the 
patient  is  seated,  when  at  school,  for  example, 
Barwell  and  Yolkmann  have  recommended  an 
oblique  seat  (Fig.  390)  which  can  be  easily  im- 
provised by  the  use  of  a  wedge-shaped  hair 

!_■  i    i   v    •        tiii  .     •  -i         re     i      Fig.  390. — Volkmann's  ob- 

cusnion.    A  ladies  saddle  has  a  similar  enect       lique  seat  for  scoliosis, 
in  riding,  a  fact  which  Schreiber  has  properly 

called  attention  to,  so  that  riding  is  to  be  recommended  in  suitable 
eases  for  scoliotic  women. 

Supporting  apparatus  play  an  important  part  in  the  treatment  of 
scoliosis.  They  must  be  used  only  in  a  form  which  permits  them  to 
he  easily  removed,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  muscles.  A  great  variety  of  forms  of  supporting  appara- 
tus has  been  recommended,  but  many  of  them  do  not  fulfil  their  object, 
which  is  to  support  the  spine  and  to  overcome  the  deformity.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  accomplish  the  correction  of  the  deformity, 
particularly  by  elastic  tension,  by  pressure  with  pads,  by  special  splints, 
etc.  Any  apparatus  which  works  by  elastic  tension — e.  g.,  that  of  Bar- 
well,  E.  Fischer,  Hossard,  and  others — are  very  simple  to  be  sure,  but, 
judging  from  my  own  experience,  they  are  insufficient.  They  correct 
the  deformity  in  part,  but  do  not  support  the  spine  sufficiently,  and  are 
not  well  borne  permanently.  As  has  been  said,  the  apparatus  of  Wol- 
fermann  (Strasburg)  is  strongly  to  be  recommended.  Of  the  forms  of 
supporting  apparatus  for  correcting  the  scoliosis  by  means  of  a  spring, 
that  of  Nyrop  is  best  known.  I  have  given  up  the  use  of  this  appa- 
ratus also.  Its  effect  is  insufficient  and  sometimes  directly  injurious. 
The  shoulders  are  drawn  very  strongly  backward,  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure is  insufficient,  and  if  it  is  made  to  act  more  strongly,  as  is  some- 
times necessary,  it  is  not  tolerated. 
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A  good  and  simple  supporting  brace  for  scoliosis  should  consist, 
according  to  my  view,  of  one  or  two  steel  rods  with  two  shoulder 
supports  and  a  pelvic  belt.  The  steel  rods  should  be  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  lengthened.  The  correction,  particularly  of  the  posterior 
prominence,  by  a  broad  pad  is  sometimes  necessary.  Of  late  years  I 
have  used  exclusively  in  scoliosis  the  supporting  apparatus  represented 
in  Fig.  391.  which  Volkmann  also  used  in  many  cases.    If  necessary, 

I  have  a  broad,  adjustable,  padded  metallic  plate  fas- 
tened on  tor  correction  of  the  posterior  prominence. 
I  am  thoroughly  satistied  with  this  apparatus. 

The  very  excellent  Goldschmidt-Kulenburg  appa- 
ratus, with  a  broad  steel  rod,  spring  shoulder  crutches, 
;iinl  ad  justable  pad,  is  also  widely  used. 

Jackets  can  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scoliosis — e.  g.,  those  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
after  Say  re,  or  of  felt,  leather,  cellulose,  paper,  water 
glass,  or  some  pliable  material  with  splints  of  metal 

Fig.  391. — Supporting  j  •         x    i      o  l  £  i  x 

brace  for  scoliosis.  or  wood  inserted,  Sayre  has  performed  an  extreme- 
ly meritorious  service  in  the  treatment  of  scoliosis 
by  the  introduction  of  plaster  jackets.  Among  German  surgeons, 
Sonnenburg  in  particular  has  advocated  the  use  of  the  plaster  jacket, 
lie  applied  it  in  two  hundred  and  live  cases  of  spinal  affection,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  of  them  being  scoliosis  and  twenty-two  ky- 
phosis. In  milder  cases  of  scoliosis  jackets  of  some  pliable  material, 
well  supported  at  the  waist  with  steel  rods,  and  if  necessary  with  arm 
supports,  are  sufficient.  Many  surgeons  use  jackets  of  plaster  of  Paris 
or  felt  exclusively,  rejecting  all  other  supporting  apparatus.  I  do  not 
consider  this  wise.  Jackets  of  plaster  and  felt  have  their  disadvan- 
tages also,  especially  in  warm  weather.  They  have  likewise  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  muscles  of  the  thorax,  which  easily  become 
atrophic.  To  avoid  this  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  massage  must  always 
be  resorted  to  systematically.  Another  disadvantage  of  all  jackets  of 
a  hardening  material  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  have  to  be  fre- 
quently renewed.  Jackets  of  felt  and  plaster  of  Paris  are  especially 
adapted  for  scoliosis  of  the  second  degree  and  for  severe  cases  of  the 
third  degree  accompanied  by  pain  and  disturbances  of  the  thoracic 
organs.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  stiff  jackets  of  plaster  and 
felt  are  not  so  frequently  applied  at  present  on  account  of  the  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  that  they  occasion.  Soft  jackets  of  some  yielding 
material  made  over  plaster  moulds  and  provided  with  iron  supports, 
after  Beely,  for  example,  are  better  (see  Figs.  399  and  400,  page  811). 
In  the  use  of  these,  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
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thorax  are  by  no  means  so  interfered  with  as  with  the  stiff  plaster  and 
felt  jackets. 

The  plaster-of-Paris  jackets  arc  made  as  follows  :  The  patient  must  remove 
all  clothing  as  far  down  as  the  pelvis.  Say  re  suspends  his  patients  in  a  spe- 
cial apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  392.  A  simpler  way  is  to  fasten  the  suspen- 
sion apparatus  represented  in  Fig-.  393  tearing  in  the  ceiling  of  the  operating 
room, and  to  suspend  the  patient  by  means  of  the  well-padded  headgear,  lv,  laid 
about  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  shoulder  straps  A. 
The  patient  is  raised  by  pulling  upon  the  cord  S,  and  he  must  be  suspended 
so  that  the  toes  still  touch  the  floor  (Fig.  395).  Special  care  must  he  taken 
to  protect  the  ears  and  the  region  of  the  lower  jaw  from  pressure,  hy  means 
of  thick  layers  of  padding.  Of  late  I  use  the  headgear  and  the  shoulder 
straps  only  in  severer  cases.  I  usually  suspend  the  patient  without  them  hy 
having  him  seize  with  hoth  hands  the  iron  crossbeam  to  which  (in  Fig.  393) 


Fig  392  —Saver's  suspension  apparatus  for  use  in       Fig.  303.- Suspension  apparatus  for  use  in 
putting  on  plaster  jackets,  puttinir  on  plaster  jackets  :  A,  Straps 

r  for  the  arms  ;  /f,  head  gear ;  <S,  rope  for 

suspending  the  patient. 


the  suspension  apparatus  is  fastened,  or  I  proceed  according  to  Fig.  395,  hut 
without  the  headgear.  The  method  of  suspension  used  by  Beely  (Fig.  39 1, 
a  and  b)  is  very  efficient,  as  is  also  that  used  by  Lorenz  (Fig.  395).  In  both 
methods  the  pelvis  is  Brmly  fixed,  so  that  the  patient  can  not.  move  to  and 
fro  during  the  application  of  the  plaster-of-Paris  jacket. 

After  the  patient  has  been  suspended,  the  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  is^applied 
52 
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over  a  snugly  fitting  woollen  shirt,  while  the  scoliosis  is  in  its  corrected  state. 
The  hest  way  is  to  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  material  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
popliteal  spaces,  and  fasten  it  together  in  the  median  line  in  front,  at  first 
with  safety  pins,  and  then  have  it  sewed  together  from  the  neck  down  to  the 
pelvis.  A  long  pad  of  cotton  is  pushed  under  the  shirt,  corresponding  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  thorax,  from  the  neck  to  a  point  below  the  navel,  which  is 
to  be  made  thicker  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  in  order  that  the  jacket  may 
not  press  here.  The  shirt  is  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of  bands. 
The  axilhe  are  properly  cut  out.  It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  leave  a  space 
about  the  projecting  scapula  by  laying  on  plates  of  felt,  which  are  removed 
after  the  hardening  of  the  plaster-of-Paris  dressing.  They  may  also  be 
allowed  to  remain  by  sewing  them  to  the  shirt.    In  this  way  one  may  exer- 


Fig.  394. — Beely's  method  of  suspension. 


cise  pressure  upon  the  posterior  prominence.  In  treating  women  one  must, 
of  course,  protec  t  the  breasts  from  pressure  by  leaving  sufficient  space. 

During  the  application  of  the  bandages  an  assistant  must  constantly  smooth 
them  out  with  the  hands  in  order  that  the  plaster  of  Paris  may  be  properly 
pressed  into  the  shirt  and  harden  more  quickly.  In  a  typical  dorsal  scoliosis 
the  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  should  extend  from  the  axilhe  beyond  the  crest  of 
the  pelvis,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis  and  the  sacrum  are  included 
in  the  dressing.  Only  the  best  sculptor's  plaster  of  Paris  should  be  used. 
The  bandages  must  be  well  soaked,  and  then  moderately  squeezed  out.  If 
necessary,  one  can  insert  shoemaker's  thin  board  or  metallic  splints  for  sup- 
port, or  felt,  pieces  of  sponge,  etc.,  for  padding  the  inside.  The  jackets  must 
not  be  made  too  thick  or  too  heavy.  Six  to  eight  bandages  of  medium  width 
are  usually  sufficient  for  a  patient  twelve  years  of  age.  Plaster  of  Paris  is 
not  spread  on  with  the  hands  at  the  end.  If,  some  minutes  after  the  last 
plaster-of-Paris  bandage  has  been  applied,  the  jacket  is  moderately  stiff,  it  is 
cut  down  in  the  median  line,  corresponding  to  the  strip  of  cotton  placed 
beneath,  with  a  plaster  knife.    It  is  then  taken  off  by  carefully  lifting  it 
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from  the  patient  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  The  latter  is  then  liberated  from 
lus  suspended  posture.  After  removal  of  the  jacket,  it  is  fixed  in  its  correct 
shape  by  means  of  gauze  bandages,  and  the  antero-posteriop  diameter,  which 
has  been  enlarged  in  consequence  of  placing 
the  cotton  beneath,  is  somewhat  shortened 
by  drawing  the  jacket  slightly  apart  trans- 
versely. The  waist  is  also  modelled  more 
exactly  by  deepening  the  depression  indi- 
cated in  the  jacket.  The  latter  is  best  dried 
upon  the  stove.  On  the  next  day.  when  it 
is  dry,  it  is  suitably  cut  out,  especially  above 
in  the  axilla  and  below  in  the  region  of  the 
pelvis,  in  order  that  it  may  not  cause  press- 
ure in  the  axilla  and  at  its  lower  edge  when 
the  patient  is  sitting.  The  edges  of  the  shirt 
are  turned  up  over  the  outer  surface  of  the 
jacket,  and  the  latter  is  hound  with  leather 
and  provided  with  lacing  arrangements.  It 
is  then  ready  for  wear  (Fig.  396). 

In  order  to  preserve  an  overcorrection  of 
the  scoliosis  after  the  jacket  has  been  ap- 
plied, Lorenz  has  recommended  a  lateral- 
traction  jacket  (Fig.  397),  a  pressure  jacket 
for  dorsal  scoliosis,  and  a  girdle  jacket  for 
lumbar  scoliosis  (Fig.  398,  a  and  6).  These 
jackets  should  only  be  worn  at  home,  and 
the  patient  is  thereby  compelled  to  bend  the 
spinal  column  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  existing  scoliosis.  The 
lateral-traction  jacket  (Fig.  397)  fixes  the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  case  of 
right-sided  dorsal  scoliosis  to  the  pelvis  so  that  the  part  below  bends  to  the 
left.    It  reaches  on  the  right  side  only  to  the  tip  of  the  scapula,  on  the  left 

somewhat  lower.  The  dressing  is  applied  while  the 
patient  is  standing,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
bent  to  one  side  by  a  band  laid  about  the  thorax,  and 
the  pelvis  is  held  securely  by  a  padded  support  (see 
Fig.  395).  A  plate  of  metal  provided  with  holes  is 
inclosed  in  the  turns  of  plaster  bandage  passing 
around  the  pelvis  and  supplied  with  a  ring.  A  strap 
from  a  laced  gaiter  on  the  thigh  is  fastened  to  the 
ring  (Fig.  397,  a)  to  prevent  the  jacket  from  slipping 
up  at  this  place.  The  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  is  of 
course  arranged  so  as  to  be  taken  off. 

The  girdle  jacket  is  applied  in  a  similar  manner 
in  primary  lumbar  scoliosis,  with  an  overcorrection 
of  the  scoliosis,  while  the  patient  is  standing.  In 
case  of  lumbar  scoliosis,  for  instance,  with  the  con 
vexity  on  the  left,  the  sole  of  the  left  foot  is  raised  from  two  to  three  and 
a  half  centimetres,  the  pelvis  is  firmly  fixed,  and  the  trunk  is  inclined  to  the 
left  and  supported  by  a  crutch.    The  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  is  then  applied 


Fig.  395. — Lorenz's  suspension 
paratus. 


ap- 


Fig 


396.— Plaster  jacket  for 
scoliosis. 
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in  this  posture,  and  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  spine-in  left-sided  scoliosis, 
for  instance— is  fixed  in  a  curve  which  has  its  convexity  to  the  right  (Fig. 
398,  a  and  b). 

The  pressure  jacket  of  Lorenz  is  so  arranged  that  by  means  of  plates  of 
felt  laid  (Mi  the  inner  side  of  the  jacket  the  thorax  is  compressed  in  a  diagonal 


Fig.  397.— Lateral  traction  Fig.  398. — Girdle  jacket  after  Lorenz. 

jacket  after  Lorenz. 


direction.  To  make  this  possible,  the  fiat,  depressed  parts  of  the  thorax  on 
the  concave  side  are  covered  during  the  application  of  the  jacket  with  thick 
plates  of  felt.  These  are  removed  after  the  jacket  is  prepared  ;  the  depressed 
parts  of  the  thorax  then  have  a  corresponding  space  about  them,  and  by 
pressure  of  the  plates  of  felt,  which  are  now  to  be  placed  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  jacket  on  the  convex  side,  the  thorax  can  be  pressed  toward  the  eon- 
cave  side  of  the  scoliosis. 

One  may  also  apply  the  jackets  with  the  patient  lying  across  a  hammock 
or  lying  on  his  side.  Peterson  places  the  patient  on  his  side  with  the 
legs  and  the  head  supported  upon  separate  tables.  The  intervening  trunk 
is  fastened  in  an  overcorrected  position  to  a  crossbar  by  means  of  a  strap  or 
a  folded  three-cornered  cloth,  and  raised  by  a  pulley  so  that  the  scoliosis 
is  fixed  in  plaster  while  in  an  overcorrected  position.  The  strap  or  the  cloth 
is  included  in  the  plaster-of-Paris  jacket. 

Bois  recommends  that  the  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  be  made  very  thin,  with 
strips  of  tin  laid  between.    After  sufficient  hardening,  the  jacket  is  removed, 
and  two  or  three  layers  of  a  tarlatan  bandage  are  applied  on  the  inside  and 
outside,  which  are  saturated  with  a  hot,  well-purified  ten-per-cent  solution  of 
glue.    The  same  solution  is  then  applied  over  this  with  a  brush. 

Corsets  have  been  prepared  from  various  other  materials  in  place  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris.  Wooden  jackets,  for  instance,  are  very  useful — that  is,  those 
made  of  very  thin  splints  of  wood  fitted  to  one  another.  The  wooden  jackets 
of  Waltuch,  made  over  a  plaster-of-Paris  model,  consist  of  belts  of  wood  or 
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thin  shavings  which  are  joined  to  one  another  by  means  of  cabinet-maker's 
glue  (Wiener  klinische  Wochenschrift,  L888,  No.  10).  Brunelli  recommends 
a  good  glue  mixture  which  when  permeated  with  sweat  does  not  smell 
badly  :  100  grammes  of  cabinet-maker's  glue  is  softened  in  water  and  boiled 
with  50  grammes  of  turpentine,  100  grammes  of  starch  paste  are  added, 
and  the  whole  thickened  by  placing  it  on  the  water  hath.  The  wooden 
jacket  is  covered  on  the  inside  and  outside  with  shellac  to  render  it  imper- 
meable to  dampness. 

Harkes  and  Phelps  praise  the  durability  and  lightness  of  paper  jackets, 
prepared  over  a  plaster-of-Paris  cast  from  paper  or  a  material  made  from 
pure  hemp  fibre  in  combination  with  a  cement  or  glue  substance.  The  jacket, 
is  cut  open  on  both  sides  in  the  axillary  lines,  and  the  halves  are  held 
together  by  elastic  Lacings,  so  that  respiration  is  not  interfered  with. 

Hiibscher  prepares  jackets  of  cellulose  covered  with  glue.  Pieces  of  cellu- 
lose corresponding  to  the  back,  front  of  chest,  and  sides  are  cut  into  shape, 
and  are  made  so  much  too  large  that  when  placed  upon  one  another  the 
borders  overlap  each  other  about  one  centimetre.  The  cellulose  is  then 
placed  in  lukewarm  water,  not  too  long,  and  the  plates  are  laid  upon  a 
plaster-of-Paris  model  and  fastened  there  by  means  of  a  figure-of-eight  gauze 
bandage.  After  drying,  the  bandage  is  removed  and  the  plates  of  cellulose, 
which  are  now  shaped  to  answer  to  the  thorax,  are  covered  on  both  sides 
with  thin  liquid  glue  (Cologne  glue  warmed  in  the  bath).  The  edges  of  the 
plates  arc  then  glued  to  one  another  upon  the  plaster-of-Paris  model.    At  the 


Yio  399  Beely'e  scolio-  Fig.  400.—  Beely's  scoliosis  jacket :  </,  seen  from  in  front; 

sis  jacket  (side  view  >,  *,  from  behind. 

same  time  or,  better,  after  the  drying,  a  second  thinner  layer  of  cellulose  is 
glued  on.  The  dressing  is  then  cut  open  in  front,  after  becoming  perfectly 
dry,  and  provided  with  hooks,  lacings,  etc.  Cellulose  prepared  in  this  way 
is  also  adapted  for  other  dressings,  splints,  protheses,  etc. 

The  jackets  of  water  glass  are  very  practical.  They  are  lighter  and  more 
durable.   The  first  water-glass  bandage  that  is  applied  over  the  woollen  shirt 
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must  be  well  squeezed  out,  as  otherwise  excoriations  of  the  skin  and  eczema 
are  easily  caused.  One  may  also  use  as  the  first  bandage  one  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  Karewski,  at  Israel's  instance,  recommended  jackets  of  wirework  and 
water  glass.    Leather  jackets  are  often  used. 

Plastic  felt  also  has  been  fitted  to  the  thorax  while  the  patient  was  sus- 
pended, or  made  into  a  jacket  over  a  plaster-of-Paris  cast  or  a  plaster-of- Paris 
jacket. 

Felt  jackets  are  usually  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  The  patient 
is  suspended  as  described  above  and  carefully  enveloped  in  a  wet  flannel 
bandage  covering  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  as  a  protection 
against  the  heat  of  the  warmed  plastic  felt.  The  jacket  of  plastic  felt,  which 
has  been  warmed  for  about  fifteen  minutes  in  a  sheet-iron  stove  heated  at 
212°  F.  and  thereby  softened,  is  moulded  with  the  hands  as  quicklj-  as  pos- 
sible to  the  thorax  of  the  patient.  The  jacket  is  then  taken  off,  and  the 
patient  is  freed  from  his  suspended  position.  Any  pressing  edges  are  cut 
away  with  tbe  knife,  folds  are  smoothed  out  with  a  hot  iron,  etc.  The  felt 
jackets  are  also  provided  with  bands  and  buckles,  and  worn  over  a  closely 
fitting  shirt.  One  can  also,  as  has  been  said,  prepare  the  felt  jackets  over 
plaster-of-Paris  models  that  are  made  beforehand  (see  also  page  800)  to  fit 
the  patient.  P.  Bruns  recommended  applying  felt  in  a  soft  condition,  cut- 
ting it,  and  then  saturating  it  or  covering  it  with  a  solution  of  alcohol  and 
shellac  (600  grammes  of  shellac  to  one  litre  of  alcohol).  Such  jackets  dry  in 
four  or  five  days  in  winter,  and  in  two  or  three  days  in  summer.  Very  excel- 
lent and  ingenious  jackets  are  prepared  by  Beeh*  in  Berlin  (Figs.  399.  400). 

For  other  modifications  of  jackets  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  821  and 
822  (Kyphosis). 

§  146.  Kyphosis.— By  kyphosis  of  the  spinal  column  (from  /cvc/>o?,  a 
bending,  a  protuberance,  a  hump)  is  understood  a  flexion  curvature  of 
the  vertebral  column  whose  convexity  is  directed  backward.  Etio- 
logically  and  clinically  two  principal  forms  of  kyphosis  may  be  distin- 
guished :  1.  Growth  kyphosis  or  habit  kyphosis,  in  consequence  of  a 
stooping  carriage,  especially  among  young  persons  who  are  rhachitic 
or  have  weak  muscles  and  ligaments.  2.  Kyphosis  due  to  tubercular 
inflammation  of  the  vertebrae  (tubercular  spondylitis),  and  after  verte- 
bral defects  arising  from  other  pathological  processes — from  tumours, 
tor  instance,  or  gummata.  We  have  already  mentioned  traumatic 
kyphosis  when  treating  of  fractures  and  dislocations.  We  shall  here 
occupy  ourselves  only  with  habit  kyphosis  and  with  kyphotic  curvature 
resulting  from  tubercular  disease  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Habit  kyphosis  is  observed  especially  among  rhachitic  children  in 
their  second  or  third  year,  and  also  in  the  later  growth  period  of 
children,  in  consequence  of  a  stooping  or  humped  posture  in  readino- 
and  writing.  It  is  particularly  common  among  anaemic  girls  with  weak 
muscles,  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  feared  by  anxious 
parents,  though  mistakenly  so,  to  be  incipient  scoliosis.    Such  children 
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who  hold  themselves  crooked — that  is,  bend  the  back  moderately — do 
not  usually  become  scoliotic,  as  we  have  already  said.  Exceptions, 
however,  occur. 

Finally,  this  deformity  appears  also  at  a  later  age  among  persons 
whose  employment  necessitates  their  stooping  over  continuously — e.  g., 
hod  carriers,  cobblers,  etc.  This  kyphosis  in  later  life  caused  by  one's 
employment  is  conditioned  largely,  no  doubt,  upon  an  atrophy  of  the 
vertebras  and  the  intervertebral  disks  from  pressure,  favoured  by  the 
age  of  the  patient.  A  corresponding  atrophy  of  the  muscles  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  this  senile  atrophy  of  the  bones  and  the  ligamentous 
apparatus,  so  that  the  patient  loses  more  and  more  the  power  to  hold 
himself  erect. 

In  very  rare  cases  the  kyphosis  is  conditioned  upon  osteomalacia. 

Especially  the  rhachitic  kyphosis  in  very  early  childhood  may  be 
extreme,  but  it  usually  disappears  with  the  cure  of  the  rickets.  It  is 
characteristic  of  all  these  forms  of  kyjxhosis  due  to  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  body  that  the  spine  is  not  so  distinctly  bent  as  in  tuber- 
cular spondylitis,  but  forms  more  of  a  curve  in  which  the  whole  dorsal 
segment  of  the  spine  takes  part. 

The  treatment  of  habit  kyphosis  is  directed,  above  all,  against  its 
cause.  In  case  of  rickets  this  is  to  be  properly  treated  (see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  §  108).  Such  children  must  lie  upon 
a  firm  mattress,  in  a  dorsal  position  continu- 
ously, with  a  Raucnfnss's  sling  (see  Fig.  406, 
page  819),  or  a  roller  cushion  stuffed  with  hair 
beneath  them.  A  supporting  apparatus  may  be 
necessary.  Schreiber  recommends,  for  instance, 
a  gutta-percha  splint  formed  to  the  back,  which 
is  fastened  by  two  shoulder  bands  and  a  broad 
body  band. 

In  the  case  of  children  from  the  age  of  ten 
to  sixteen  years  whose  kyphosis  is  due  to  a 
vicious  posture,  especially  when  sitting,  one 

must,  above  all,  compel  the  children  to  hold    Fig.  401.-Nyrop'8  brace  for 
'  '         1  jm  9m       round  shoulders  (habit  ky- 

themselves  straight.    A  brace  will  be  used  it  phosis). 

necessary.   There  are  a  great  number  of  braces, 

but  they  are  in  part  useless.  A  thoroughly  good  brace  should  consist, 
like  the  supporting  apparatus  for  scoliosis,  of  a  pelvic  band,  a  pos- 
terior splint  of  steel,  and  shoulder  braces.  The  braces  which  work  by 
elastic  traction  are  either  not  tolerated  for  any  length  of  time  or  are 
insufficient.  Nyrop,  Heather  Bigg,  Staff  el,  and  others  have  suggested 
very  good  braces.    Fig.  401  represents  the  serviceable  spring  brace  of 
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Nyrop,  Which  consists  of  a  pelvic  band,  a  backward  springing  sup- 
port for  the  back  with  a  transverse  bar,  shoulder  crutches,  and  shoulder 

braces.  The  chest  is  not  in  the  least 
constricted  by  this  brace. 

The  treatment  of  kyphosis  which 
appears  in  later  life  inconsequence  of 
the  patient's  occupation  is,  generally 
speaking,  attended  with  little  success, 
and,  as  matters  are,  can  not  usually 
be  carried  out,  inasmuch  as  the  pa- 
tient must  attend  to  his  work.  The 
discomfort  is  also  usually  slight. 

The  treatment  of  kyphosis  result- 
ing from  osteomalacia  is  directed 
chiefly  against  the  latter  (see  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  §  109). 

For  the  treatment  of  traumatic 
kyphosis  the  reader  is  referred  to 
§§  140.  141  (Fractures  and  Disloca- 
tions of  the  Spine).  If  supporting 
apparatus  or  jackets  are  necessary  in 
connection  with  traumatic  kyphosis, 
or  kyphosis  resulting  from  osteoma- 
lacia, tumours  (carcinoma,  sarcoma), 
or  gummata,  they  are  prepared  in  the 
same  way,  generally  speaking,  that  will  be  described  more  in  detail  for 
tubercular  kyphosis. 

Kyphosis  following  Tubercular  Spondylitis  (Pott's  Disease). — In  pro- 
nounced cases  of  kyphosis  resulting  from  tubercular  disease  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra)  and  the  intervertebral  disks,  with  carious  de- 
struction of  the  bone,  there  is  a  projection  or  angular  deformity  of  the 
spine  (Fig.  402).  There  is  an  enhanced  flexion  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn, and  the  hump  or  gibbosity  at  the  diseased  part  of  the  spine  pro- 
jects more  or  less  sharply.  Tubercular  spondylitis  was  first  described 
in  detail  in  1783  by  the  English  surgeon  Pott,  for  which  reason  it  is 
called  Pott's  disease  or  Pott's  curvature.  The  disease,  however,  was 
well  known  in  earlier  times.  The  deformity  is  most  frequently 
observed  in  children  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age.  Beyond  the 
fifteenth  year  the  disease  is  more  rare.  Among  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  cases,  Nebel  counted  only  twenty-eight  children  more 
than  fifteen  years  old.  Boys  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than 
girls. 


Fio.  402.— Tubercular  kyphosis  in  a  boy 
of  twelve. 
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The  anatomical  changes  attending  tubercular  spondylitis  or  tubercular 
kyphosis  are  as  follows:  The  disease  begins  most  frequently  as  a  tubercular 
osteomyelitis  or  periostitis  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  less  often  in  tbe 
intervertebral  disks,  in  the  articulations  or  in  the.  vertebral  processes.  At 
the  beginning  of  tubercular  spondylitis  pain  is  often  felt  in  the  cutaneous 
branches  of  the  involved  spinal  nerves — e.  g.,  the  cervical  plexus;  also  pain 
in  tbe  region  of  the  disease  from  pressure  or  movement.    In  the  further 
course  rigidity  of  the  vertebral  column  and  swelling  and  infiltration  of  the 
diseased  part  become  more  and  more  striking.    Tbe  tubercular  ostitis  of  the 
body  of  the  vertebra  leads  in  its  further  course  to  a  carious  destruction,  to  a 
defect,  and  hence  the  spine  sinks  in  at  this  point.    The  extent  of  the  tuber- 
cular spondylitis  is  very  variable,  and  its  course  is  usually  chronic.  The 
greater  part  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  is  sometimes  destroyed  with  compara- 
tive rapidity  by  caries,  or  an  encapsulated  caseous  focus  with  a  sequestrum 
may  exist  for  years  in  the  body  of  a  vertebra  without  the  occurrence  of 
kyphosis.    In  other  eases  the  tubercular  process  breaks  through  the  body  of 
the  vertebra  after  a  short  time,  attacks  the  intervertebral  disk,  and  passes 
over  to  the  next  vertebra.    Extensive  destruction  can  come  about  in  this 
w  ay,  and  an  entire  vertebra  may  completely  disappear.    In  Fig.  403  the  fifth 
and  sixth  dorsal  vertebra;  have  been  almost  completely  destroyed  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth.    As  in  the  long,  hollow 
bones,  so  here  also  epiphyseal  separation  sometimes  occurs.    The  greater  the 
destruction  of  the  bone,  the  more  pronounced  is  the  kyphotic  curvature  of 
the  spinal  column,  the  hump.  The 
progressive  deformity  is,  however,  not 
infrequently  checked  by  the  forma- 
tion of  new  bone  or  osteophytes  about 
the  tubercular  focus  or  from  one  ver- 
tebra to  another.    Compensatory  cur- 
vatures in  the  opposite  direction,  cor- 
responding to  the  bending  of  the  ver- 
tebral column  at  the  site  of  the  disease, 
then  develop— e.  g.,  in  case  of  gibbos- 
ity of  the  dorsal  segment  of  the  spine, 
a  lordosis  of' the  cervical  and  lumbar 
segments. 

Of  the  other  anatomical  changes 
attending  tubercular  spondylitis,  the 
so-called  spinal  or  gravitation  ab- 
scesses are  especially  important,  There 
are  sometimes  large  collections  of  pus, 
which,  in  consequence  of  gravity  and 
the  anatomical  relations,  sink  corre- 
spondingly downward.   The  direction 

token  by  these  abscesses,  as  Henke,  Konig,  Soltmann,  and  others  have  shown, 
depends  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  interstices,  the  fasciae,  and  aponeuroses. 
The  abscesses  from  the  upper  cervical  vertebra  appear  as  retropharyngeal 
abscesses.  They  cause  a  swelling  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx,  and  produce,  according  to  their  size,  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia.  Suf- 


Fig.  403. — Extensive  tubercular  spondylitis 
of  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebrae. 
(Pathological  collection  at  Lcipsic. ) 
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focation  in  consequence  of  aspiration  of  pus  into  the  air  passages  may  result 
from  sudden  rupture  of  the  abscess  or  careless  opening  of  the  same  by 
incision  (see  also  page  548).  The  spinal  abscesses  of  the  cervical  segment  of 
the  spinr  sometimes  point  externally  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  neck— e.  g., 
in  front  of  the  trapezius  or  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa.  Abscesses  from  the 
cervical  vertebra  and  the  upper  dorsal  vertebra?  descend  more  rarely  m  the 
direction  of  the  axilla  or  make  their  way  along  the  ribs  and  appear  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  back  or  the  front  of  the  chest.  The  pleural  cavity  is  invaded 
only  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  spinal  abscesses  originating  in  the  dorsal  vertebra?  most  frequently 
make  their  way  downward  along  the  aorta  as  far  as  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
They  then  follow  the  psoas  muscle,  and,  passing  under  Poupart  s  ligament 
and  through  the  femoral  ring,  reach  the  thigh.  The  psoas  muscle  may  be 
more  or  less  involved  in  the  suppuration  (a  secondary  tubercular  psoitis  "). 
These  tubercular  abscesses  which  spread  along  the  psoas  muscle  lead  com- 
paratively early  to  a  contracture  of  the  thigh,  and  they  are  not  infrequently 
confounded  with  coxitis.  The  psoas  abscesses,  besides  pointing  on  the  thigh, 
may  do  so  in  the  inguinal  region  above  Pouparts  ligament  or  in  the  scrotum, 
or  they  may  gain  access  to  the  true  pelvis  and  leave  it  through  the  greater 
sciatic  notch.    Cases  of  the  latter  class  are  also  very  easily  confounded  with 

coxitis.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  ab- 
scesses sometimes  spread  along  the  ribs  and  appear 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  back  and  the  front  of  the 
chest ;  also  that  they  rarely  break  through  into  the 
pleural  cavity.  In  the  peritoneal  cavity  the  abscess 
may  rupture  into  the  intestine,  bladder,  or  rectum. 
Tubercular  fistula  of  the  rectum  are  now  and  then 
caused  by  such  tubercular  spinal  abscesses  after 
caries  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  vessels  also — 
e.  g.,  the  vertebral  artery  and  the  aorta — may  be 
eroded  by  the  suppuration. 

Finally,  the  behaviour  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
the  nerve  roots  thai  pass  through  the  intervertebral 
foramina  is  important.    In  spite  of  very  decided 
angular  deformities,  the  spinal  cord  often  adapts 
itself  fully  to  the  diminished  room  without  the  oc- 
currence of  any  disturbance  (Fig.  404),  especially  if  the  kyphosis  increases 
slowly.    If,  on  the  contrary,  an  angular  deformity  develops  rapidly,  compres- 
sion of  the  spinal  cord  is  to  be  feared.    In  such  cases  compression  myelitis 
may  result  with  softening  and  librons  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  (G.  R.  El- 
liot), with  progressive  ascending  and  descending  degeneration,  which  shows 
itself  microscopically  to  be  essentially  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  nerve  ele- 
ments with  growth  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.    The  spinal  cord 
may  also  be  compressed  by  an  abscess  or  thickened  meninges.    Finally,  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  meninges  may  themselves  be  attacked  by  progressive 
tubercular  disease,  abscesses  may  break  through  into  the  vertebral  canal,  etc. 
All  the  above-mentioned  results  are  possible  according  to  the  degree  and  the 
location  of  the  disease,  and  their  consequences  are  complete  or  incomplete 
paralyses  which  hasten  the  death  of  the  patient — e.  g.,  from  bedsores,  cys- 


Fig.  404. — Extreme  kyphosis 
due  t>>  tubercular  destruc- 
tion of  the  dorsal  vertebras 
but  without  compression 
of  the  cord ;  no  paralysis. 
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litis,  etc.   The  reflex  excitability  is  usually  very  noticeably  increased.  Up 
striking  the  quadriceps  tendon  the  leg  flies  upward  with  unusual  force. 

The  secondary  changes  in  the  tho- 
rax and  the  pelvis  should  also  be  men- 
tioned. The  pibs  become  more  or  less 
approximated  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  kyphosis  (Fig.  405).  Pigeon- 
breast  sometimes  exists.  The  Greater 
the  diminution  in  space,  the  more 
Like!  y  are  functional  disturbances  on 
the  part  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart  to 
ensue.  Lannelongue  found  the  aorta 
always  adhering  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face, of  the  bodies  of  the  diseased  ver- 
tebrae or  to  the  wall  of  the  abscess 
cavity  and  more  or  less  bent.  Circu- 
latory disturbances  may  be  due  to  this 
condit  ion  als<  >. 

The    so-called    kyphotic  pelvis, 

which  has  a  short  transverse  diame-  Fl0.  405—Kyphotic  thorax  from  tubercular 
ter,  occurs,  according  to  Zweifel,  only  spondylitis  (Fig.  403  seen  from  behind), 
in  cases  of  kyphosis  affecting  the  lum- 
bar and  sacral  vertebra1.  In  consequence  of  such  a  kyphosis,  the  promontory 
is  pressed  backward  and  downward,  and  the  sacrum  acts  as  a  direct  wedge 
owing  to  the  changed  direction  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  It  presses  the 
ossa  innominate  apart,  above,  whereas  in  the  pelvic  outlet  it  forces  them 
together.    The  outlet  is  therefore  diminished  in  its  transverse  diameter. 

The  symptomatology  of  tubercular  spondylitis  is  clear  from  what 
lias  been  said  above.  The  most  important  symptoms  are  the  forma- 
tion of  the  posterior  hump,  the  spinal  abscesses,  and  possible  disturb- 
ances on  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves.  The  disease  usu- 
ally begins  very  gradually.  The  first  symptoms  noticed  may  be  that 
the  patient  becomes  easily  tired  in  consequence  of  burdening  the  ver- 
tebral column  by  sitting  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  There 
may  be  pain  also,  especially  in  connection  with  movements  of  the 
spine,  which  are  anxiously  avoided.  In  the  further  course  the  ver- 
tebral column — e.  g.,  the  cervical  segment — becomes  more  immovable 
and  rigid,  and  when  pressure  is  made  on  the  spinous  processes  the 
patient  complains  of  pain.  One  usually  observes,  moreover,  at  this 
time  oedema  and  swelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diseased  vertebras.  In 
consequence  of  the  increasing  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brae the  spinal  column  sinks  in  more  and  more,  and  a  varying  degree 
of  kyphosis  ensues.  The  spinal  abscesses  then  appear,  the  deformity 
of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  thorax  becomes  more  and  more  strik- 
ing, and  there  may  finally  ensue  functional  disturbances  on  the  part 
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of  the  spinal  cord,  as  above  described.  The  course  is  sometimes  very 
acute,  so  that  death  occurs  before  any  deformity  of  the  vertebral 
column  is  demonstrable.  A  cure  is  possible  in  every  stage  of  the 
disease,  even  when  large  abscesses  already  exist.  If  recovery  follows, 
it  may  be  either  with  or  without  a  permanent  kyphosis.  Subsequent 
recurrence  or  miliary  tuberculosis  are  always  to  be  feared.  Death  fol- 
lows from  progress  of  the  disease,  from  its  encroachment  upon  the  spinal 
cord,  from  compression  myelitis  and  its  results,  from  miliary  tubercu- 
losis, from  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs,  from  rupture 
of  an  abscess  into  the  intestines  or  into  the  large  blood-vessels,  from 
bedsores  in  consequence  of  paralysis,  etc.  The  prognosis  of  tubercu- 
lar spondylitis  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said.    It  is  distinctly  bad. 

The  diagnosis  of  tubercular  spondylitis  in  cases  that  are  already 
developed,  with  kyphosis  and  spinal  abscesses,  is  easy.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trouble,  however,  it  is  often  difficult  or  impossible.  Chil- 
dren in  whose  case  a  suspicion  of  tubercular  spondylitis  is  entertained 
should  be  stripped  and  carefully  examined.  The  way  in  which  such 
children  stoop  to  pick  up  anything  is  characteristic.  They  keep  the 
vertebral  column  perfectly  straight,  incline  it  forward  a  little,  moving 
it  only  as  a  whole,  and  support  themselves  with  the  hands  upon  both 
thighs. 

For  the  further  course  of  kyphosis  it  is  important  to  determine  by 
measurement  whether  the  hump  increases  or  diminishes.  Complicated 
measuring  apparatus  have  been  recommended  for  use  here  also,  as  for 
scoliosis.  The  simplest  method,  and  one  that  is  usually  sufficient,  is  to 
apply  a  lead  strip  along  the  vertebral  column  and  then  to  draw  upon 
paper  the  outline  which  is  thus  obtained. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  contractures  of  the  thigh  in  conse- 
quence of  psoitis  or  of  psoas  abscesses  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
anterior  or  posterior  region  of  the  thigh  may  be  confounded  with 
coxitis.  In  case  of  contractures  resulting  from  coxitis  flexion  is  usu- 
ally combined  wjth  abduction  or  adduction  and  rotation  of  the  thigh, 
whereas  in  psoas  abscesses  there  is  usually  flexion  alone.  By  careful 
examination,  with  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic,  one  can  usually 
make  the  correct  diagnosis. 

Syphilis  also,  in  its  later  stages,  leads  in  rare  cases  to  kyphosis  of 
the  vertebral  column  from  gummatous  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  vertebral  arches,  in  the  form, 
usually,  of  circumscribed  gummata.  Leyden,  Volkmann,  Konig,  Ja- 
sinski,  and  others  have  reported  such  cases.  Paralysis  of  the  spinal 
cord  from  compression  sometimes  arises  in  this  way.  Syphilitic  dis- 
ease of  the  vertebras  is  not  infrequently  accompanied  with  ^reat  pain. 
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The  treatment  of  tubercular  spondylitis  should  be  in  part  of  a  suit- 
able genera]  nature  and  in  part  of  a  local  character.  As  in  every  ease 
of  tuberculosis,  so  here  also  an  effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  the 
constitution  of  the  child  by  good  food  and  suitable  hygienic  surround- 
ings. Brine  baths,  salt  baths  (up  to  three  per  cent),  sea  baths,  and  resi- 
dence in  a  southern  climate  or  an  elevated  health  resort  are  strongly 
to  be  recommended.  Of  watering  places,  those  where  the  springs  con- 
tain iodine  and  bromine  have  a  good  reputation.  Kreutznach,  Nau- 
heim,  Oeynhausen,  Reichenhall,  Heilbronn  (Adelheidsquelle),  and  other 
places  are  especially  well  spoken  of.  Cod-liver  oil  with  phosphorus, 
or  creosote,  or  preparations  of  lime,  are  given  internally  from  time 
to  time. 

Local  treatment  consists  at  first  in  the  use  of  ice  and,  above  all,  in 
relieving  the  diseased  portion  of  the  spine  from  pressure,  especially  by 
weight  extension,  by  the  use  of  Glisson's  apparatus  (see  Fig.  377). 


Fig.  40G. — Rauohfoss's  pling  for  tubercular  spondylitis. 


The  head  of  the  bed  is  raise  1,  so  that  counter-extension  may  be 
secured  by  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  weight  used  depends  upon 
the  age  of  the  patient.  Three  or  four  pounds  is  usually  sufficient  in 
treating  children,  and  from  six  to  eight  pounds  suffices  for  adults. 
Rauchfuss's  sling  is  of  great  service,  particularly  in  case  the  middle 
part  of  the  vertebral  column  is  diseased  (Fig.  400).  It  can  be  ad  justed 
easily  to  almost  any  child's  bed,  and  by  giving  the  child  this  posture 
sufficient  unburdening  or  extension  of  the  vertebral  column  is  attained. 
In  order  that  bedsores  may  not  develop  at  the  site  of  the  gibbosity, 
one  can  cut  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  sling,  and  shoulder  straps  and 
perineal  straps  can  be  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  child 
more  securely.  One  can  also,  after  Konig,  fasten  the  children  to  the 
sling  by  means  of  a  close-fitting  jacket  with  sleeves  and  thigh  pieces. 
Much  the  same  result  as  that  secured  by  Rauchfuss's  sling  is  accom- 
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pliahed  by  placing  the  patient  upon  a  roller  cushion  firmly  stuffed  with 
hair,  or  a  linn  wood-wool  or  chaff  cushion  which  is  not  too  broad.  For 

very  little  children  the  standing  beds,  after  Phelps 
(Fig.  407),  are  very  serviceable.  The  wooden 
box-splint  has  a  place  cut  out  for  the  arms,  the 
anus,  and  the  heels.  It  is  well  padded  with  a 
jute  cushion  and  waterproof  material.  The  head 
of  the  child  is  fixed  in  extension,  the  trunk  is 
fastened  by  a  bodice  of  leather,  and  the  extremi- 
ties are  enveloped  in  a  flannel  bandage.  The 
child  should  have  his  bed  changed  every  week, 
and  his  legs  should  be  freshly  bandaged  every 
day,  for  the  sake  of  securing  active  and  passive 
movements  of  the  joints.  Beds  of  plaster  of 
Paris  are  also  very  serviceable,  especially  for  lit- 
tle children.  They  have  been  particularly  recom- 
mended by  Lorenz.  With  the  child  lying  on  its 
stomach,  its  back  and  head  are  covered  with  cot- 
ton and  a  piece  of  linen,  and  over  these  plaster 
bandages  are  applied  (together  with  thin  board), 
both  longitudinally  and  transversely.  After  hard- 
ening has  taken  place  the  edges  are  trimmed,  covered  with  gauze  com- 
presses soaked  in  plaster,  and  then  smoothed  over. 

In  order  that  the  children  may  be  able  to  go  about,  a  great  many  forms  of 
portable  apparatus  have  beeil  recommended.  That  of  Taylor  (Fig.  408)  is 
best  known,  in  w  hich  the  bend  in  the  vertebral  column  is  straightened  by 
two  plates.    It  is  suited  only  for  beginning  kyphosis.    The  fixation  and  ex- 


Fig.  407.— Phelps's  stand- 
ing bed  for  tubercular 
spondylitis  in  small 
children. 


Fio.  408.— Taylor's  spring 
apparatus  for  beginning 
kyphosis. 


Fig.  409. — Glisson's  extension 
apparatus  for  fixation  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae. 


Fig.  410. — Taylor's  appa- 
ratus tor  fixation  of  the 
cervical  vertebra'. 
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tension  of  the  cervical  segment  of  the  vertebral  column  by  means  of  a  port 
able  apparatus  can  he  accomplished  by  the  use  of  Glisson's  apparatus  as 
represented  in  Fig-.  409,  or  Taylor's  extension  apparatus  as  shown  in  Pig.  410. 
All  these  forms  of  supporting  apparatus  have  been  rapidly  superseded  of  late 
by  the  plaster-of-Paris  and  felt  jackets,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Sayre 
in  particular  for  the  general  introduction  of  the  latter  into  surgical  practice. 
A.S  has  been  shown,  especially  by  Esmarch,  Madelung,  Nebel,  and  others,  the 
action  of  these  plaster-of-Paris  and  felt  jackets,  particularly  when  they  are 
provided  with  a  mechanism  for  producing  extension,  is  very  beneficial  in 
cases  of  kyphosis. 

Their  preparation  for  use  incase  of  kyphosis  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
same  as  given  above  (page  807)  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  scoliosis. 
The  following  brief  statement  is  all  that  need  be  added  here  : 

In  kyphosis  there  should  be  only  a  moderate  suspension,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  overcome  the  existing  deformity.  One 


Fig.  411.— Apparatus  for  fixation  and  extension  of  the  cervical  vertebra'  in  spondylitis  of  the  cer- 
vical and  dorsal  segments :  «,  Sayre's  jury  mast ;  b  and  c,  Nebel's  jury  mast. 

may  here  also,  as  in  treating  scoliosis,  apply  the  jacket,  after  Peterson  and 
others,  while  the  patient  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  placing  the  head  and 
the  pelvis  with  the  lower  extremities  on  separate  tables  and  supporting  the 
gibbosity  by  means  of  a  strap  from  above.  The  latter  is  also  included  in  the 
plaster  of  Paris.  To  protect  the  gibbosity  from  pressure,  plates  of  felt  or 
boletus  igniarius  are  sewed  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  woollen  shirt,  or,  better 
still,  apiece  is  cut  out  of  the  jacket  behind.  The  jacket  should  reach  in  front 
somewhat  above  the  nipples,  and  should  cover  the  lower  half  of  the  scapula 
behind.  After  the  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  hardens  the  patient  is  placed  in  as 
horizontal  a  position  as  possible.  The  jacket  is  usually  not  arranged  so  as  to 
be  taken  off,  as  in  scoliosis,  but  it  remains  in  place  several  weeks  if  no  special 
reason  exists  for  its  removal.  In  suitable  cases  it  may  be  left  on  for  several 
months.  In  milder  cases  the  jacket  is  usually  made  so  that  it  can  be  taken 
off,  as  in  scoliosis. 


a 


b 


c 
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Fig.  412.- Fixation  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  in  spon- 
dylitis of  the  same  by 
means  of  an  interrupted 
splint  (Bejrer). 


The  simple  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  can  be  modified  in  the  greatest  variety 
of  ways.    For  the  support  of  the  jacket  shoemakers  thin  board  or  splints  of 

iron  may  be  included  in  the  plaster  of  Paris.  In 
order  to  scenic  extension  at  the  diseased  part  of  the 
vertebral  column,  in  dorsal  kyphosis,  for  instance. 
plaster-of-Paris  bandages  have  been  applied  both 
above  and  below  the  gibbosity,  with  handles  included 
in  the  plaster,  to  which  extension  screws  are  fas- 
tened (Wyeth,  Stillman).  For  the  fixation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  cervical  segment  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn in  cervical  and  dorsal  spondylitis,  the  jury- 
mast  jacket  is  frequently  used— that  is,  Sayre's  jury- 
mast  (Fig.  411,  a).  A  two-pronged  fork  with  three 
flexible  hoops  of  iron  about  the  thorax  is  included 
in  the  plaster  of  Paris  that  forms  the  jacket  (Fig. 
411,  c).  The  fixation  and  extension  of  the  head  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  Glisson's  collar  or  an 
analogous  apparatus  (Fig.  411,  a  and  c).  One  can 
also  construct  a  jury-mast  of  flexible  iron  hoop  in  a 
simpler  way,  after  Nebel  (see  Fig.  411,  b).  Beger 
recommended  that  in  cervical  spondylitis  the  head 
and  the  thorax  should  be  inclosed  by  separate  plas- 
ter-of-Paris bandages,  and  that  the  two  bandages 
should  then  be  united  by  two  iron  bands  included 
in  the  plaster  of  Paris  (Fig.  412).  This  interrupted 
plaster-of-Paris  bandage  is  applied  with  the  patient 
in  a  slightly  suspended  posture  sitting  upon  a  table. 

As  in  scoliosis,  so  in  treating  kyphosis  also,  water- 
glass  jackets  have  been  used.  Flannel  bandages  are 
used  for  the  first,  layer.  The  first  water-glass  ban- 
dages must  not  be  too  much  saturated.  To  fix  the 
jacket  in  its  place  three  or  four  plaster-of-Paris  ban- 
dages are  applied,  which  are  removed  again  after 
two  or  three  days.  The  dressing  may  be  strength- 
ened by  the  use  of  shoemaker's  thin  board  or  flexible 
iron  splints.  Schonborn  and  Falkson  applied  in  the 
treatment  of  cervical  and  dorsal  spondylitis  a  water- 
glass  jacket  which  surrounded  the  head,  the  neck, 
and  the  trunk,  prepared  over  a  plaster-of-Paris  model 
taken  beforehand.  It  can  be  laced,  and  is  lined  with 
flannel.  The  plaster  of  Paris  is  applied  about  the 
head,  the  neck,  and  the  chest,  reaching  below  the 
nipples  (see  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  413),  while  the 
patient  is  slightly  suspended  and  sits  upon  a  table. 
The  head  is  shaved  beforehand,  and  extension  is 
secured  by  means  of  a  loop  of  adhesive  plaster  about 
the  chin  and  the  occiput  (Fig.  414).  After  the  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  becomes 
hard  it  is  cut  open,  taken  off,  and  joined  together  again  with  plaster-of-Paris 
bandages,  which  also  bridge  over  the  gaps  for  the  face  and  the  arms.    It  is 


Fro.  413. — Removable  water- 
glare  jacket  for  spondylitis 
of  the  cervical  and  dorsal 
vertebne  i  Schonborn  and 
F'alkson  j. 
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Fig.  414.— Falkson's  sling 
of  adhesive  plaster  for 
extension  of  the  spine. 


then  filled  with  plaster  of  Paris.  After  from  six  to  twelve  hours  the  plaster- 
of-Paris  bandages  are  removed  and  the  water-glass  jacket  is  formed  over 
the  plaster-of-Paris  cast,  as  represented  in  Fig.  413. 

Felt  jackets  are  applied  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  described  for  scoliosis  (page  812).  They  are 
likewise  arranged  for  lacing,  and,  if  necessary,  are  pro- 
vided with  one  or  with  a  double  jury-mast  -after 
Beely,  for  example  (Fig.  415) — for  fixing  the  head. 
Madelung,  Vogt,  Beely,  and  others  have  found  the  felt 
jacket  particularly  useful  in  kyphosis. 

Heusner  makes  use  of  a  sort  of  supporting  bodice 
in  treating  caries  of  the  vertebra \  which  is  prepared 
from  soft  felt  with  starch  bandages  wound  about  it 
three  or  four  layers  deep.  Between  the  turns  of  the 
bandage  plates  of  pliant  reed-work  are  inserted,  and 
pieces  of  firm  India-rubber  tubing  are  laid  along  the 

crests  of  the  ilium,  on  both  sides,  between  the  felt  and 
the  reed-work,  which  are  pressed  firmly  into  the  soft 
parts  in  applying  the  bandages.  By  means  of  this 
wall  above  the  crests  of  the  ilium  the  jacket  is  pre- 
vented from  slipping  down.  Shoulder  supports  or,  if 
necessary — in  case  of  lordosis,  for  instance — steel  sup- 
ports with  springs  are  included  in  the  dressing  as  sup- 
ports for  the  arms.  The  head  is  supported  by  an  iron 
rod  with  a  crosspiece  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Any  abscesses  or  exposed  carious  places  that  may 
exist  do  not  in  the  least  contraindicate  the  application 
of  the  jacket.  In  such  cases  one  uses  jackets  with 
openings  in  them,  or  lays  them  over  the  antiseptic 
protective  dressing  and  arranges  them  so  that  they 
can  be  taken  off. 


Fig.  415. — Felt  jacket  with 
double  jury-mast  for  fix- 
ation of  the  head  in 
spondylitis  of  the  cervi- 
cal vertebras. 


The  further  treatment  of  tubercular  spondy- 
litis or  kyphosis  is  essentially  of  a  symptomatic 
character.  We  have  already  emphasized  the  fact 
that  general  treatment,  such  as  giving  good  food, 
care  for  pure  air,  salt  baths,  etc.,  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  every  stage  of  spondylitis.  Any  abscesses  that  may  form 
are  no  longer,  as  formerly,  a  noli  m,e  tangere,  but  they  are  incised 
under  antiseptic  precautions,  scraped  out,  and  drained.  Large  abscesses 
which  are  to  be  treated  with  the  patient  moving  about  may  be  evacu- 
ated by  a  trocar,  knife,  or  aspirating  syringe,  and  then  thoroughly 
irrigated  with  l-to-1,000  or  l-to-5,000  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  an 
emulsion  of  iodoform  and  glycerin  (10  to  90,  or  ten  parts  iodoform, 
fifty  parts  water,  and  fifty  parts  glycerin).  P.  Bruns  brought  about  a 
permanent  cure  in  twenty  out  of  twenty-two  cases  by  puncture  and 
the  injection  of  a  mixture  of  iodoform  and  glycerin.  If  necessary,  the 
53 
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injections  are  to  be  repeated  in  from  two  to  three  weeks.  We  have 
already  stated  (pages  548,  549)  that  one  must  use  caution  in  the  incision 
of  retropharyngeal  abscesses,  lest  the  children  suffocate  from  the  aspira- 
tion of  pus  into  the  air  passages,  and  we  have  also  described  there  the 
way  in  which  such  abscesses  should  be  opened.  It  is  best  done  from 
the  outside.  Psoas  abscesses  which  are  still  located  high  up  above  the 
crest  of  the  pelvis  are  opened  by  an  incision  parallel  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  with  a  counter-opening  behind  over  the  quadratus  lnmborum. 

I  have  also  of  late  treated  tubercular  spondylitis  by  injection  of  a 
ten-per-cent  mixture  of  iodoform  and  glycerin  with  good  results.  J 
injected  into  the  focus  of  the  disease  from  two  to  ten  grammes  of  the 
mixture,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  by  the  use  of  good-sized 
sterilized  aspirating  needles. 

Operative  treatment  of  the  diseased  focns  itself  has  been  attempted 
of  late  more  and  more.  Boeckel  has  demonstrated  by  experiments 
upon  the  cadaver  and  by  successfully  scraping  out  the  second  and  third 
dorsal  vertebrae  that  it  is  not  extremely  difficult  to  reach  the  body  of  a 
vertebra.  In  case  of  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  one 
obtains  sufficient  room,  by  the  resection  of  a  piece  of  a  rib  three  or 
four  centimetres  long  in  a  median  direction  from  the  angle,  to  enable 
one  to  reach  with  the  finger  the  body  of  the  vertebra  after  pushing 
aside  the  pleura.  The  proximity  of  the  aorta,  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  the  thoracic  duct  need  not  be  feared  in  operating  upon  the  living 
subject,  inasmuch  as  a  sinus  is  usually  present  through  which  one  can 
easily  pass  to  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  The  body  of  a  lumbar  verte- 
bra is  exposed  by  means  of  an  incision  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
Bacro-lumbalis  muscle,  as  in  nephrectomy,  and  then  one  passes  in  be- 
hind the  colon  and  in  front  of  the  kidney.  Here  any  psoas  abscess 
that  may  exist  is  opened,  and  the  diseased  vertebra  reached  through 
this.  Arincent  makes  a  longitudinal  incision  on  both  sides  of  the  spine 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  transverse  processes,  with  a  transverse  incision 
perpendicular  to  these  on  a  level  with  the  gibbosity.  He  then  resects 
one  or  more  ribs,  divides  the  intercostal  muscles,  and,  after  pushing 
aside  the  pleura,  reaches  the  diseased  vertebra.  Ohipault  recommends 
for  exposing  the  vertebra*  a  longitudinal  incision  over  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses, with  resection  of  the  arches  with  a  flat-bladed  bone  forceps. 
The  above-mentioned  injection  of  a  ten-per-cent  sterilized  mixture  of 
iodoform  and  glycerin  should  be  combined  with  the  scraping  out  of 
the  tubercular  focus  in  the  vertebras.  One  must  not  place  too  much 
hope  on  a  cure  from  an  operation  of  this  sort. 

Operative  treatment  may  be  resorted  to  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
case  of  injuries  of  the  bodies  of  vertebras. 
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In  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  on  the  posterior  circumference  of 
the  vertebrae  (processes  and  arches)  one  should  likewise  operate  in 
suitable  cases.  I  have  secured  a  complete  and  permanent  cure  by 
scraping  out  and  resecting  the  transverse  processes  and  a  part  of  the 
vertebral  arch.  Resection  of  the  spinous  processes  and  the  arches  is 
especially  indicated  in  case  of  caries  of  the  vertebrae  with  paralysis  of 
the  spinal  cord  from  compression,  and  remarkably  good  results  have 
been  thereby  secured  (Southam  and  others).  After  resection  of  one  or 
more  arches  and  opening  the  vertebral  canal,  one  should  scrape  out  the 
tubercular  focus  in  the  vertebral  body  and  treat  it  with  iodoform. 

This  opening  of  the  vertebral  canal  for  spondylitic  paralysis  should 
only  be  attempted  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  after  every  other 
method  of  treatment  has  been  tried.  This  has  been  especially  empha- 
sized by  Kraske  also.  Cases  of  paralysis  from  compression  in  which 
the  dura  is  not  yet  aifected  are  the  most  favourable  for  this  operation. 

In  syphilitic  spondylitis  or  kyphosis  the  local  treatment  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  for  tubercular  spondylitis.  An  antisyphilitic 
course  of  treatment  is  to  be  instituted  (inunctions,  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium)  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  84). 

§  147.  Lordosis. — By  lordosis  is  understood  curvature  of  the  spine 
with  its  convexity  directed  forward  (see  page  659,  Fig.  340,  Lordosis 
of  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  spine,  with  pectus  carinatum).  Lordosis 
is  the  least  common  of  the  curvatures  of  the  spine.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  lumbar  segment,  and  may  arise  from  all  those  patho- 
logical changes  which  lead  to  a  strong  inclination  of  the  pelvis.  This  is 
true  of  the  compensatory  lordoses  of  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  spine 
in  connection  with  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip  or  contractures  of 
the  lower  extremities,  in  consequence  of  coxitis,  for  example.  One 
observes  lordosis  among  those  who  are  accustomed  to  carry  heavy  loads 
in  front  of  them,  and  also  among  tailors.  Lordosis  very  seldom  be- 
comes fixed. 

The  symptoms  of  lordosis  of  the  vertebral  column — the  lumbar  seg- 
ment, for  instance— are  chiefly  an  abnormal  prominence  of  the  abdo- 
men and  the  gluteal  region,  with  a  corresponding  sinking  in  of  the 
lumbar  region  (see  Fig.  416). 

Extreme  lordosis  may  also  arise  from  spondylolisthesis  of  the  Last 
lumbar  vertebra — that  is,  when  it,  with  the  overlying  segment  of  the 
vertebral  column,  slides  forward  and  downward  over  the  base  of  the 
sacrum.  The  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  may,  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  displacement,  descend  more  and  more  until  it  enters 
the  true  pelvis,  so  that  its  basal  surface  lies  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
sacrum,  and  one  can  distinctly  feel  the  bony  prominence  per  rectum. 
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Injuries  and  inflammation,  and  especially  deformity  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra  caused  by  pressure,  with  sagittal  lengthening  of  its  body,  are 
the  chief  causes  of  spondylolisthesis.  It  is  also  observed  occasionally 
in  the  course  of  tabes  (see  page  829.) 

The  etiology  of  spondylolisthesis  has  received  various  explanations. 
The  displacement  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  in  toto  has  been  usually 
looked  upon  as  the  cause.  According  to  Neugebauer,  the  existence  of 
spondylolisthesis  is  not  conditioned  upon  a  displacement  proper  of  tlte 
fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  but  chiefly  upon  a  deformity  of  the  same  from 


pressure,  owing  to  certain  predisposing  conditions,  with  which  a  dis- 
placement of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  is  associated.  The  condition  of 
the  interarticular  portions  of  the  arch  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra 
furnishes,  according  to  Neugebauer,  the  key  to  an  understanding  of 
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Fig.  417.  —  Nyrop's  brace  for 
lordosis. 


the  anomaly.    The  arch,  and  consequently  the  entire  fifth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, are  lengthened  in  their  sagittal  diameter  in  consequence  of  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  interartienlar  portion  of  the  arch,  after 
injuries,  for  example,  or  because  the  anterior  . 
and  posterior  centres  of  ossitication  have  not 
coalesced  (congenital  spondylolysis) — that  is, 
we  have  to  do  either  with  a  congenital  or 
traumatic  break  in  the  continuity  (spondy- 
lolysis) of  the  arch  of  the  fifth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra.   In  order  that  out  of  this  spondylolysis 
a  spondylolisthesis  should  arise,  however,  there 
is  need,  according  to  Neugebauer,  of  still 
other  factors,  as  given  especially  in  pregnancy. 
1 1  ence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  anom- 
aly among  women.    Where  traumatic  and 
congenital  change  in  the  interartienlar  por- 
tion of  the  arch  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra 
are  wanting,  Neugebauer  believes  that  the 

deformity  may  be  conditioned  upon  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  supe- 
rior articular  processes  of  the  sacrum.  According  to  Strasser,  spondy- 
lolisthesis aiso  arises  from  primary  arthritis  deformans,  which  Neuge- 
bauer  considers  to  be  secondary  in  nature.  Spondylolisthesis  is  to  be 
considered,  accordingly,  as  a  deformity  due  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 
If  the  above-mentioned  pathological  changes  once  exist,  then,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  anomaly,  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  pro- 
jects beyond  the  anterior  border  of  the  sacrum,  and  as  it  finds  less  and 
less  support  here  as  its  sagittal  axis  lengthens,  it  must  finally,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superimposed  weight,  become  more  and  more  displaced 
forward  and  downward,  and  the  entire  vertebral  column  lying  above 
the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  naturally  follows  this  displacement  of  the 
lowest  lumbar  vertebra. 

Leser  lias  described  a  case  of  traumatic  spondylolisthesis  with  ex- 
treme lordosis  of  the  vertebral  column  seen  in  Volkmann's  clinic  (Fig. 
416). 

The  treatment  of  lordosis  of  the  vertebral  column  is  directed  chiefly 
against  its  cause.  In  all  diseases  by  which  the  pelvic  inclination  is 
changed — such  as,  for  example,  diseases  of  the  hip  joint — an  etfort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  too  great  a  contracture  or  too  much  pelvic 
inclination.  In  fully  developed  cases  gymnastic  exercises,  and  above 
all  supporting  apparatus,  such  as  plaster-of-Paris  and  felt  jackets,  are 
to  be  applied  for  correcting  the  deformity.  Among  the  different  forms 
of  supporting  apparatus  that  can  be  worn,  Schreiber  especially  rec- 
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ommends  that  of  Nyrop  (Fig.  417).  It  consists  of  a  steel  support  for 
the  back  (a),  with  a  crossbar  above,  shoulder  crutches,  and  a  pelvic 
belt.  Above  the  latter  is  a  transverse  plate  (b)  on  the  steel  support, 
with  an  elastic  body  belt  (//).  To  the  pelvic  belt  are  attached  two 
broad  pads  (c)  for  the  gluteal  region. 

§  148.  Spondylitis  Deformans  is  characterized  anatomically  by  a  de- 
fibrillation of  the  intervertebral  disks  and  by  proliferation  of  cartilage 
and  bone,  especially  on  the  anterior  and  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  verte- 
bral column.  The  proliferations  of  bone  give  rise  to  firm  synostoses 
between  the  single  vertebra?,  which  are  sometimes  extensive.  One 
occasionally  observes  the  same  processes  in  the  articulations  of  the 
vertebral  processes,  especially,  for  example,  on  the  cervical  vertebras. 
Associated  with  the  defibrillation  of  the  cartilage  and  the  periosteal 
proliferations  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  and  the  intervertebral  foramina  we  often  find  an  increasing 
atrophy  and  bending  of  the  vertebras,  so  that  there  arises  a  correspond- 
ing curvature  of  the  spine,  most  frequently  an  abnormal  flexion  of  the 
same. 

The  etiology  of  spondylitis  deformans,  like  that  of  arthritis  defor- 
mans, is  as  yet  obscure.  It  usually  begins  spontaneously,  partly  in  con- 
nection with  injuries,  and  also  after  infectious  inflammations  of  the 
joints — e.  g.,  after  gonorrhoea!  and  polyarticular  rheumatism.  The  age 
is  of  great  importance,  and  spondylitis  deformans  is,  like  arthritis  de- 
formans, essentially  a  senile  disease,  which  breaks  out  sometimes  spon- 
taneously and  sometimes  in  connection  with  a  determining  cause  (in- 
jury, infection). 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  chronic,  and  it  usually  occurs 
among  older  people.  As  a  rule,  there  is  a  variable  amount  of  pain  of 
a  rheumatic  character,  and  there  are  often  crackling  and  grating 
sounds,  caused  by  movements  of  the  vertebral  column.  There  finally 
ensues  a  diminished  mobility  of  the  vertebral  column,  at  first  of  the 
cervical  segment,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  neuralgia,  atrophy  of  the 
muscles,  and  pronounced  paralysis  in  the  distribution  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  which  are  compressed  by  the  abnormal  growth  of  bone.  The 
typical  outcome  is  synostosis  of  the  diseased  vertebras,  which  is  espe- 
cially disturbing  when  it  occurs  upon  the  upper  two  cervical  verte- 
bras. The  bony  proliferations  can  only  rarely  be  felt  externally,  be- 
cause their  location  is  deep  down  in  front  or  to  one  side.  They  can 
sometimes,  however,  be  distinctly  felt  from  within  the  pharynx  or  on 
the  sides  of  the  cervical  vertebras. 

The  treatment  of  spondylitis  deformans  is  attended  with  but  little 
success.    Gymnastic  exercises  and  massage  are  especially  to  he  recom- 
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mended,  warm  baths  also,  the  use  of  thermal  springs  (Wildbad,  Gas- 
teiri,  Pfafers),  residence  in  southern  localities,  etc.  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  preparations  of  iron  given  internally,  and  nourishing  food  are 
helpful. 

In  tli*' course  of  tabes,  osteoporosis  and  softening-  of  the  vertebrae  some- 
times result,  so  that  fractures,  almost  exclusively  those  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
bras, may  result  from  slight  injuries  (Pitres,  Vaillard,  Konig).  Disease  of 
the  vertebra*  in  tabes  runs  a  clinical  course  similar  to  that  of  spondylolis- 
thesis described  on  page  825. 

J<  L49.  Tumours  of  the  Spine  and  the  Spinal  Cord. — Primary  tumours 
of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  spinal  cord  are  very  rare.  Myelogenic 
and  periostea!  sarcomata  and  mvxomata,  as  well  as  exostoses  and  en- 
chondromata,  have  been  observed  on  the  spine.  Metastatic  tumours 
of  the  spine  are  more  common,  carcinomata  and  sarcomata,  which  usu- 
ally appear  in  multiple  form — e.  g.,  in  carcinoma  of  the  mamma  or  the 
uterus.  Destruction  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  gives  rise  to  a  corre- 
sponding kyphosis  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  pressure  upon  the 
spinal  cord  with  paralysis.  Tumours  involving  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae are  usually  inaccessible  for  surgical  treatment.  Only  those  of 
the  vertebral  arches  and  their  processes  can  ordinarily  be  operated 
upon.  Regarding  congenital  sacral  tumours  in  the  region  of  the 
sacrum  and  the  coccyx,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  surgery  of  the 
pelvis. 

Tumours  of  the  spinal  cord  audits  meninges  have  recently  been 
thoroughly  described,  especially  by  Growers  and  V .  Horsley,  and  Ilors- 
ley  was  the  first  to  cure  by  operation  a  nbro-myxoma  located  on  the 
spinal  cord. 

Horsley  has  collected  from  the  literature  of  the  subject  fifty- 
eight  cases  of  tumours  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
extradural  tumours  are  lipomata,  sarcomata,  and  echinococcus  cysts; 
the  intradural  are  myxoinata,  fibromata,  sarcomata,  and  psaminomata. 
Neisser  has  tabulated  thirteen  and  Maguire  twenty  cases  of  echinococ- 
cus cyst  of  the  vertebral  column  which  were  in  most  cases  extradural. 
It  was  found  twice  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  itself.  It  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  intradural  and  extradural  tuberculosis  has 
also  been  repeatedly  observed.  Lipomata  of  the  spinal  meninges  are 
rare.  Temoin  collected  five  cases  in  addition  to  one  that  came  under 
his  own  observation.  Four  of  the  lipomata  were  situated  within  the 
vertebral  canal,  and  two  partly  within  and  partly  without,  The  latter 
variety  may  be  mistaken  for  spina  bifida. 

The  symptoms  attending  intradural  tumours  are  especially  constant. 
The  first  symptom,  according  to  Horsley,  is  pain.    Then  comes  later 
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the  motor  paralysis,  from  pressure  of  the  tumour  upon  the  spinal  cord  ; 
but  this  precedes  the  paralysis  of  sensation.  The  extension  of  the 
symptoms  from  one  half  of  the  body  to  the  other  is  of  special  diag- 
nostic worth,  and  determination  of  the  location  of  the  tumour  is  made 
much  easier  thereby.  The  pain  becomes  very  intense,  according  to 
llorsley,  with  the  appearance  of  the  paralytic  symptoms.  The  order 
of  the  symptoms  is  usually  the  same  in  extradural  tumours  also— that 
is,  pain  at  first,  then  motor  paralysis,  and  at  last  paralysis  of  sensation. 
Intradural  tumours  are  usually  less  malignant  than  extradural  ones, 
and  the  symptoms  therefore  develop  more  Blowly  in  the  former. 

Of  other  symptoms  attending  extradural  and  intradural  tumours 
we  mention,  after  llorsley,  the  following  in  addition  :  increased  re- 
flexes, spasms,  ankle  clonus  and  muscular  rigidity  (especially  in  intra- 
dural tumours). 

The  size  and  reaction  of  the  pupil  is  changed  only  when  the  spinal 
cord  suffers  pressure  above  the  level  of  the  second  dorsal  nerve.  The 
pupil  is  then  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  eye,  in  consequence  of 
paralysis  of  the  dilator  (sympathetic  nerve),  and  is  almost  without  reac- 
tion. The  pupillary  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  have,  as  is  well 
known,  a  special  centre  in  the  spinal  cord  (cilio-spinal  centre),  which 
lies  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  vertebrae 
(Budge).  Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  with  subsequent  cystitis  and  ne- 
phritis, ensues  in  the  further  course  of  the  paralysis.  Vasomotor  dis- 
turbances (oedema)  are  less  frequent,  occurring  but  six  times  in  the 
fifty-eight  cases.  Bedsores,  cystitis,  etc.,  usually  appear  at  the  end. 
The  patients  die  mostly  from  marasmus,  pyaemia,  or  uraemia,  in  conse- 
quence of  nephritis. 

The  size  of  the  tumours  is  usually  small,  corresponding  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  vertebral  canal.  We  have  most  frequently  to  do  with 
tumours  of  the  connective-tissue  type  which  originate  in  the  arachnoid, 
less  frequently  in  the  pia  mater.  The  influence  upon  the  medulla  is 
very  variable.  Softening  of  the  spinal  cord  follows  more  frequently 
from  intradural  than  from  extradural  tumours. 

The  diagnosis  of  tumours  of  the  vertebral  canal  is  difficult  in  the 
earlier  stage  so  long  as  pain  is  the  only  symptom  present.  The  con- 
stancy and  the  location  of  the  pain  are  of  importance,  and  also  the 
appearance  of  pressure  symptoms,  of  motor  paralysis,  and  paralysis  of 
sensation,  as  has  been  mentioned  above. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  vertebral  canal  or  the  membranes 
of  the  spinal  cord,  with  symptoms  of  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord, 
consists  in  removing  the  tumour  after  opening  the  vertebral  canal  by 
resection  of  the  vertebral  arches  (laminectomy).    The  operation  of 
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laminectomy  was  suggested  by  Keister,  and  has  been  performed  a 
-•roar  many  times  for  injuries  of  the  vertebral  column,  especially  badly 
united  fractures  with  paralysis  from  compression  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  for  the  removal  of  tumours  of  the  membranes  of  the  cord. 

§  L50.  Resection  of  the  Vertebral  Arches  ( Laminectomy  >. — Lami- 
nectomy is  indicated  in  connection  with  various  diseases  and  in  juries  of 
the  vertebral  column  and  the  spinal  cord  ;  in  fractures  and  dislocations 
with  compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  for  the  extraction  of  splinters  of 
bone  or  foreign  bodies  from  the  vertebral  canal  or  the  spinal  cord,  for 
tumours,  etc.  W.  Thorburn  has  recently  summarized  the  surgery  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  an  excellent  monograph  based  upon" the  reports  now 
in  our  possession  (London:  Griffin  &  Co.,  1889),  and  has  shown  that 
modern  surgery  in  this  field  also  is  securing  better  and  better  results. 

Laminectomy  is  performed,  with  strict  attention  to  asepsis,  some- 
what as  follows :  The  incision  through  the  skin  is  made  directly  over 
the  spinous  processes  and  of  the  desired  length.  Horsley  then  re- 
moves the  spinous  process  of  the  vertebral  arch  that  is  to  be  resected 
at  its  base  with  a  powerful  bone-cutting  forceps.  Through  the  longi- 
tudinal incision  the  periosteum  and  the  muscles  are  displaced  to  both 
sides  by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator.  The  arch  is  then  divided  with 
the  chisel  near  the  transverse  process.  Horsley  uses  a  trephine  whose 
crown  has  about  the  diameter  of  the  vertebral  canal,  or  he  saws  partly 
through  the  bone,  and  completes  the  division  with  a  bone-cutting  for- 
ceps The  removal  of  the  bone  must  be  accomplished  with  great  care. 
After  one  or  more  arches  have  been  resected,  the  dura  mater  appears, 
covered  by  a  very  vascular  adipose  tissue  and  loose  connective  tissue. 
To  control  the  haemorrhage  as  far  as  possible,  one  should  divide  this 
adipose  an  I  connective  tissue  exactly  in  the  median  line.  If  necessary, 
after  the  adipose  tissue  has  been  retracted  to  both  sides  with  blunt 
hooks,  the  dura,  which  now  lies  exposed,  is  seized  with  small  forceps 
and  divided  exactly  in  the  median  line  by  a  longitudinal  incision 
of  proper  length.  Since  reflex  movements  easily  ensue  from 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  dura  and  the  posterior  columns,  this  part 
of  the  operation  must  be  performed  while  the  patient  is  fully  under 
the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic;  otherwise  a  reflex  movement  might 
have  very  unfortunate  results.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  now 
flows  abundantly,  is  removed  with  aseptic  pledgets.  One  can  then 
carefully  examine  the  dura  and  the  spinal  cord  as  to  appearance,  con- 
sistence, etc.  If  one  suspects  an  abnormality  of  any  kind  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  spinal  cord — e.  g.,  a  new  growth,  a  splinter  of 
bone,  or  a  ball — an  aneurism  needle  is  carefully  passed  around  the 
spinal  cord.    In  the  case  treated  by  Horsley  he  did  not  suture  the 
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wound  in  the  dura  after  the  completion  of  the  operation,  but  left  it 
open.  The  external  wound  is  drained,  closed  by  suture,  and  covered 
with  a  large  antiseptic  protective  dressing.  Wright  succeeded  in 
uniting  afterward  the  resected  vertebral  arch.  Pain  in  consequence 
of  possible  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  posterior  nerve  roots 
with  the  bottom  of  the  wound  did  not  appear  in  Horsley's  case,  for 
instance.  The  patient  was  completely  and  permanently  freed  by  the 
operation  from  his  tumour  and  the  intense  pain  that  was  associated 
with  it.  More  recently  tumours  of  the  spinal  canal  have  been  removed 
in  a  large  number  of  instances  by  laminectomy.  In  some  cases  the 
operation  was  successful,  while  in  others  it  proved  fatal  (Bozzolo  and 
others).  Shaw  and  Bush  removed  witli  success  a  large  organized 
thrombus  of  the  spinal  canal  that  was  pressing  on  the  eauda  equina; 
it  had  developed  as  the  result  of  a  traumatism  occurring  a  year  before. 

Puncture  of  the  Subarachnoid  Space  in  the  Lumbar  Region  (after 
Quincke). — Quincke  was  the  first  to  recommend  and  successfully  per- 
form lumbar  puncture  to  bring  about  diminution  of  pressure  in  the 
cerebral  ventricles,  or  in  the  subarachnoid  spaces  of  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  cord.  As  is  well  known,  the  subarachnoid  spaces  of  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  cord  communicate  with  one  another  and  with  the  cere- 
bral ventricles,  so  that  by  lumbar  puncture  the  acute  and  chronic  com- 
pression of  the  brain  from  excess  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  can  really  be 
diminished.  This  procedure  is  useless  in  cases  where,  from  partial 
sclerosis  of  the  subarachnoid  space,  or  from  closure  or  compression  of 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  the  communication  that  has  been  mentioned 
does  not  exist.  Lumbar  puncture  is  most  frequently  indicated  in  chil- 
dren with  acute  and  chronic  hydrocephalus  or  with  tubercular  menin- 
gitis, and  also  at  every  age  in  connection  with  all  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  cord  which  are  attended  with  increased  compression  of 
the  brain.  The  operation  has  also  a  prominent  diagnostic  significance. 
It  informs  us,  for  example,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  existing  exudation, 
whether  an  increase  in  the  cerebro-spinal  pressure  really  exists  or 
not,  etc. 

Lumbar  puncture  is  performed  between  the  third  and  fourth  or 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae.  Injury  to  the  spinal 
cord  by  the  point  of  the  needle  is  impossible,  as  it  reaches  in  adults 
only  to  the  second  and  in  children  in  their  first  year  only  to  the  third 
lumbar  vertebra.  If  puncture  is  properly  performed,  injury  to  the 
nerve  roots  of  the  eauda  equina  floating  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is 
just  as  little  to  be  feared,  as  they  elude  the  needle. 

The  technique  of  lumbar  puncture  as  practised  by  Quincke  is  as 
follows :  The  patient  lies  upon  the  left  side,  with  the  lumbar  segment 
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of  the  spine  sharply  bent  forward.  If  there  is  marked  stupor,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  a  child,  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic  is  unnecessary. 
Tlic  puncture  is  made  with  a  tine  hollow  needle  below  the  arch  of  the 
third  or  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  In  young  children  one  can  make 
the  puncture  about  midway  between  two  spinous  processes  of  the  lum- 
bar vertebrae  above  mentioned,  but,  on  account  of  the  strong  interven- 
ing ligament,  it  is  better  to  insert  the  needle  a  few  millimetres  to  one 
side  of  the  median  line,  and  it  should  be  directed  a  little  upward,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  the  median  line  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  dura.  In  children  the  needle  is  inserted  to  the  depth  of  about 
two  centimetres,  and  in  adults  To  the  depth  of  from  four  to  six  centi- 
metres. The  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  shows  that  one  has  reached 
the  subarachnoid  space.  The  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  to  be 
evacuated  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Jn  adults,  for 
example,  it  is  anywhere  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres, 
and  in  children  from  two  to  seventy  cubic  centimetres.  The  opera- 
tion may  be  repeated  several  times  at  certain  intervals,  as  necessity 
requires. 


END  OF   VOL.  II. 
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The  American  Text- Books  of  Dentistry. 

IN  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  EMINENT  AUTHORITIES. 
PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY.    Edited  by  Charles  J.  Essig, 

M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy,  Depart- 
ment of  Dentistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  In  one  royal 
octavo  volume  of  760  pages,  with  983  engravings.    Cloth,  gilt  top.    26s  net. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY.  Edited  by  Edward  C.  Kirk, 
D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Depart- 
ment of  Dentistry.  In  one  royal  octavo  volume  of  702  pages.  Cloth,  gilt  top. 
Price  26s  net. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  DENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND 
THERAPEUTICS,   including   Pharmacology ;  being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Medicine  for  Students  and 
Practitioners.  By  Henry  H.  Burchard,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Special  Lecturer  on 
Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College.  One 
volume,  royal  8vo,  2S7  pages,  with  388  engravings  and  2  coloured  plates. 
Cloth,  gilt  top.    Price  22s  net. 

"  The  tendency  of  Essig's  book  will  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  mechanical  den- 
tistry, not  merely  in  name,  but  in  fact.  No  one  can  rise  from  the  reading  of  the 
pages  here  presented  without  a  feeling  of  increased  respect  for  the  basis  of  his 
profession — prosthetic  dentistry.  No  more  thorough  production  will  be  found 
either  in  this  country  or  in  any  country  where  dentistry  is  understood  as  a  part  of 
civilisation." — The  International  Dental  Journal. 
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Revieivs  continued  from  previous  page  : — 

"This  work  is  very  much  the  best  in  its  line  in  our  literature.  It  is  written 
and  edited  by  masters  in  their  art.  It  is  up-to-date  in  every  particular.  It  is  a 
practical  course  on  prosthetics  which  any  student  can  take  up  during  or  after 
college."— Domini  on  Dental  Journal. 

"The  editor  and  his  collaborators  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  pre- 
sented all  that  can  be  regarded  as  really  essential  in  such  an  acceptable  manner. 
As  a  specimen  of  book-making,  the  publishers  have  added  another  to  their  list 
of  text-books  par  excellence.  The  illustrations,  typography,  paper,  and  press- 
work  are  beyond  criticism.  As  a  text-book  on  Prosthetic  Dentistry  it  is  a  de- 
cided step  in  advance  of  anything  that  has  appeared  on  that  subject." — The  Denial 
Cosmos. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  magnificent  work  marks  an  important  »era  in  dental 
literature  and  in  dental  art,  elevating,  as  it  does,  the  mechanical  side  of 
dentistry  to  the  same  scientific  plane  which  has  been  reached  in  the  operative. 
This  volume  will  unquestionably  take  merited  rank  as  the  standard  text-book 
on  Prosthetic  Dentistry.  The  several  contributors  have  been  chosen  with  won- 
derful discrimination  for  the  chapters  which  they  have  written.  The  illustrations  are 
especially  worthy  of  note,  far  surpassing  anything  that  has  heretofore  been  seen. 

"As  the  third  of  the  series  of  American  Text-Books  of  Dentistry,  Dr.  Burchard's 
work  has  a  high  standard  already  set  for  it,  but  we  confidently  believe  that  all  ex- 
pectations will  be  met.  The  author  is  widely  and  favourably  known,  not  only  as 
a  teacher,  but  as  an  illuminating  writer  on  a  broad  range  of  dental  subjects,  and 
in  fact  many  chapters  in  Kirtts  Operative  Dentistry  and  Essig's  Prosthetic  Dentistry 
are  from  his  pen.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  three  works  cover  the  principal 
fields  of  dental  instruction,  and  moreover  that  Dr.  Burchard  has  cleverly  selected 
subjects  for  his  new  work  which  are  naturally  cognate  and  therefore  best  taught 
in  conjunction.  He  has  approached  them  from  the  conviction  that  the  rational 
practice  of  dentistry  must  be  laid  upon  the  same  basis  which  underlies  scientific 
medicine  and  surgery — namely,  accurate  pathology.  Accordingly  he  discusses 
every  dental  disease  from  this  standpoint,  bringing  to  bear  a  full  acquaintance  with 
dental  literature  and  collateral  sciences,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  complete  a 
system  of  dental  medicine  by  furnishing  rational  recommendations  as  to  treatment 
in  ample  detail.  The  section  on  Dental  Pharmacology,  though  condensed,  is  the 
result  of  equally  careful  thought,  and  will  answer  every  need. 

"The  series  of  illustrations  is  rich,  not  only  in  number  but  in  instructiveness. 
An  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  the  engravings  are  from  the  author's  own 
drawings,  and  being  thus  produced  in  immediate  connection  with  his  singularly 
clear  text  they  possess  unique  directness  in  aiding  its  assimilation." 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDI- 
CINE. In  Contributions  by  Eminent  Clinicians.  Edited  by 
Alfred  Lee  Loomis,  M.D.,  L.L.D.,  late  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practical 
Medicine  in  the  New  York  University,  and  William  Gilman  Thomson,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  New 
York  University.  In  four  handsome  imperial  octavo  volumes,  containing 
from  900  to  1,000  pages  each,  fully  illustrated  in  colours  and  in  black.  In 
Roxburgh  Binding,  gilt  top.    Price  per  volume,  £1  5s  net. 

Vol.  I. — Infectious  Diseases. 

Vol.  II.— Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  and  Circulatory  Systems,  and  of  the 
Blood,  Kidneys,  Bladder,  and  Prostate  Gland. 

Vol.  III.— Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System,  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Pancreas, 
Thyroid  and  other  Glands.  Addison's  Disease,  Drug  Habits, 
Infectious  Diseases  Common  to  Man  and  Animals. 

Vol.  IV.— Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and  of  the  Muscles.  Gout, 
Rheumatism,  Diabetes,  and  Rachitis.  Diseases  of  Doubtful 
Origin,  Insolation,  etc. 
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The  phenomenal  growth  which  has  of  late  characterised  medical  science  so 
rapidly  renders  obsolete  existing  works  that  there  is  an  admitted  necessity  for  a 
comprehensive  System  of  Medicine  which  shall  collect  and  embody  in  convenient 
form  the  present  aspect  of  the  science  in  its  most  advanced  condition  as  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  experience  of  the  clinicians  and  teachers  who 
are  acknowledged  leaders  in  professional  thought  and  in  practical  work.  A 
reference  to  the  list  of  contributors  will  show  the  generous  rivalry  with  which  the 
most  distinguished  men — from  the  East  and  the  West,  from  the  North  and  the 
South,  from  all  the  prominent  centres  of  education,  and  from  all  the  hospitals 
which  afford  special  opportunity  for  study  and  practice,  have  united  in  bringing 
together  their  aggregate  of  specialised  knowledge. 

The  design  of  The  American  System  of  Medicine  is  to  present  a  thoroughly 
practical  work  of  ready  reference  for  the  practitioner  of  general  medicine.  P^x- 
tended  historical  statements  and  discussions  of  mooted  theories  have  been  omitted, 
but  each  author  has  sought  to  present  the  results  of  his  personal  experience  and 
to  combine  them  with  the  views  of  other  acknowledged  authorities.  In  conformity 
with  the  practical  character  of  The  System,  it  will  contain  no  general  articles  upon 
Hygiene,  Bacteriology,  Pathology,  or  Symptomatology,  but  these  subjects  will  be 
separately  presented  in  connection  with  each  disease,  thus  facilitating  consultation, 
by  making  each  article  a  complete  practical  treatise  in  itself.  Much  original  re- 
search and  investigation  have  been  undertaken  by  the  authors  expressly  for  this 
work,  the  results  of  which  the  reader  will  find  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  illustra- 
tions. The  latter  have  been  made  a  special  feature  of  those  articles  which  admit 
of  such  elucidation.  Minute  details  are  given  in  each  practical  subject,  such  as 
the  examination  of  the  blood  in  malaria  and  in  antenna,  the  examination  of  the 
sputa,  the  physical  diagnosis  of  the  chest,  the  localisation  of  disease  of  the  brain, 
spinal  chord,  etc.  Particular  attention  has  everywhere  been  bestowed  to  give  full 
directions  for  treatment,  original  prescriptions,  formulas,  diagrams,  charts,  and 
tables  being  inserted  wherever  their  admission  seemed  desirable.  Much  care  has 
been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  indexes,  as  upon  their  completeness  depend 
very  greatly  the  convenience  and  utility  of  The  System. 

The  American  System  of  Medicine  is  therefore  a  work  of  which  the  American 
profession  may  reasonably  feel  proud,  in  which  the  practitioner  will  find  a  safe 
and  trustworthy  counsellor  in  the  daily  responsibilities  of  practice,  and  for  which 
the  publishers  confidently  anticipate  a  circulation  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
medical  literature.  That  these  expectations  are  fully  justified  will  appear  from 
the  list  of  contributors. 

"  In  the  style  and  substance  of  its  contributions,  as  well  as  in  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  produced,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
.  .  .  The  work  is,  indeed,  one  of  a  high  class,  and  will  be  all  the  more  welcome  as 
the  selection  of  writers  has  evidently  been  made  with  great  judiciousness,  so  that 
their  contributions  represent  fully  the  high  position  which  American  medicine  may 
well  claim  to  have  attained." — Lancet. 

"This  System  of  Medicine  will  prove  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  of 
the  kind  ever  made  to  medical  literature." — Scottish  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  twenty-eight  articles  contained  in 
this,  the  first,  volume,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  value,  and  we 
warmly  recommend  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  which  bids  fair  to  do  honour 
to  the  fair  name  of  America  in  the  world  of  medicine." — British  Medical 
Journal. 

AULDE. — The  Pocket  Pharmacy,  with  Therapeutic  Index  :  A 
Resume  of  the  Clinical  Applications  of  Remedies  adapted  to  the  Pocket  Case, 
for  the  Treatment  of  Emergencies  and  Acute  Diseases.  By  John  Aulde, 
M.D.,  Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Crown  Svo.  Price 
7s  6d. 
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BROWN.— The  Animal  Alkaloids,  Cadaveric  and  Vital; 

or  the  Ptomaines  and  Leucomaines  Chemically,  Physiologically,  and  Patho- 
logically considered  in  Relation  to  Scientific  Medicine.  By  A.  M.  Brown, 
M.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Aemaxd  Gautier,  of  the  Faculte 
de  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  Member  of  the  Academie  de  Medicine  and  of  the 
Academie  des  Sciences.    Second  edition.    Price  7s  6d. 

"The  book  is  brief,  well-written,  and  easily  studied.  .  .  As  a  first 
edition  of  an  advanced  and  most  important  subject,  it  promises  a  distinguished 
career."— Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  in  The  Asclepiad. 

"  The  pages  in  which  these  views  are  elaborated  are  full  of  interest." — Lancet. 

"  As  among  the  notable  books,  mention  must  be  marie  of  Dr.  Brown's  '  Animal 
Alkaloids,'  which  stands  out  as  the  most  original  work  of  the  year  ;  one  opening 
up  a  new  line  of  thought  and  investigation." — The  Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

BUSHONG. — Modern  Gynecology,  a  Treatise  on  Diseases  of 
Women,  comprising  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  and  treatment  in 
this  branch  of  Medical  Science.  By  Charles  H.  Bushong,  M.D.,  Assistant 
Gynaecologist  to  the  Demilt  Dispensary,  New  York,  etc.  One  volume,  Svo, 
illustrated,  3S0  pages.    Price  7s  6d  net. 

"  This  work  will  prove  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  library  of  every  medical 
man  who  has  much  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women. 
It  is  evidently  the  outcome  of  the  author's  personal  experience  in  dealing  with 
this  class  of  disease,  and  therefore  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  thoroughly 
practical.  Another  point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  deals  with  its  subject  from  the 
general  practitioner's  point  of  view  rather  than  that  of  the  specialist.  The 
symptoms  of  each  disease  are  clearly  stated,  and  the  methods  of  treatment  are 
those  which  have  been  well  tried  and  approved  by  experience.  In  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  generative  organs,  Dr.  Bushong  is  a  thorough  believer  in  the 
benefits  of  complete  rest,  copious  hot  water  injections,  and  of  plugs  of  cotton  wool 
well  soaked  in  glycerine.  To  the  use  of  the  bromides  and  ergot,  he  adds  that  of 
hydrastus  canadensus  and  salix  nigra.  He  also  speaks  highly  of  hamamelis.  We 
have  read  the  book  with  pleasure,  and  feel  justified  in  recommending  it  to  our 
readers." — Quarterly  Medical  Journal. 

CERNA. — Notes  on  the  Newer  Remedies,  their  Therapeutic 

Applications  and   Modes  of  Administration.     By  Davie  Cerna,  M.D., 
Ph.D.,  Demonstrator  of  and  Lecturer  on  Experimental  Therapeutics  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.    Forming  a  small  octavo  volume  of  253  pages. 
Price  5s  net.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
The  work  takes  up  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  Newer  Remedies,  giving  their 

physical  properties,  solubility,  therapeutic   applications,  administration,  and 

chemical  formula. 

In  this  way  it  forms  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  various  works  on  Thera- 
peutics now  in  existence. 

Chemists  are  so  multiplying  compounds  that  if  each  compound  is  to  be 
thoroughly  studied,  investigations  must  be  carried  far  enough  to  determine  the 
practical  importance  of  the  new  agents. 

"  The  volume  is  a  useful  one,  aud  should  have  a  large  distribution." — Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

"  These  '  Notes '  will  be  found  very  useful  to  practitioners  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  many  newer  remedies  of  the  present  day." — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

CHAPMAN.  —  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology. 

By  Henry  C.  Chapman,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia: 
Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia.  232  pages,  with  36  illustration? 
some  of  which  are  in  colours.    Price  5s  net. 
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For  many  years  there  has  been  a  demand  from  members  of  the  medical  and 
legal  professions  for  a  medium-sized  work  on  this  most  important  branch  of 
medicine.  The  necessarily  prescribed  limits  of  the  work  permit  the  consideration 
only  of  those  parts  of  this  extensive  subject  which  the  experience  of  the  author  as 
coroner's  physician  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  a  period  of  six  years  leads  him 
to  regard  as  the  most  material  for  practical  purposes. 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  illustrations,  many  being  produced  in 
colours,  thus  conveying  to  the  layman  a  far  clearer  idea  of  the  more  intricate  cases. 

"  The  salient  points  are  clearly  defined,  and  ascertained  facts  are  laid  down  with 
a  clearness  that  is  unecpuivocal." — St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"The  presentation  is  always  thorough,  the  text  is  liberally  interspersed  with 
illustrations,  and  the  style  of  the  author  is  at  once  pleasing  and  interesting."— 
Therapeutic  Gazette. 

"  One  that  is  not  overloaded  with  an  unnecessary  detail  of  a  large  amount  of 
literature  on  the  subject,  requiring  hours  of  research  for  the  essential  points  in 
the  decision  of  a  question  ;  that  contains  the  most  lucid  symptomatology  of 
questionable  conditions,  tests  of  poisons,  and  the  readiest  means  of  making  them 
— such  is  the  new  book  before  us." — The  Sanitarian. 

COBLENTZ. — Handbook  of  Pharmacy,  embracing  the  theory 

and  practice  of  Pharmac}5-  and  the  art  of  dispensing.  For  students  of 
Pharmacy  and  Medicine,  Practical  Pharmacists,  and  Physicians.  By  Virgil 
CobTjENTZ,  Ph.G.,  Phii.D.,  F.C.S.,  etc.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry,  and  Director  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory  in  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Societies  of  Loudon  and  Berlin,  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  etc.,  etc. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  572  pages,  with  437  illustrations. 
Price  18s  net. 

DA  COSTA. — A  Manual  of  Surgery,  General  and  Operative. 

By  John  Chat-mkks  Da  Costa,  M.D. ,  Demoustrator  of  Surgery,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia;  Chief  Assistant  Surgeon,  Jefferson  Medical 
College  Hospital ;  Surgical  Begistrar,  Philadelphia  Hospital,  &c.  Second 
edition  in  preparation. 

A  new  manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  intended  to  meet  the 
demands  of  students  and  working  practitioners  for  a  medium-sized  work  which 
will  embody  all  the  newer  methods  of  procedure  detailed  in  the  larger  text-books. 
The  work  has  been  written  in  a  concise,  practical  manner,  and  especial  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  most  recent  methods  of  treatment.  Illustrations  are  freely 
used  to  elucidate  the  text. 

DAVIS  — A  Manual  of  Practical  Obstetrics.   By  Edward  J. 

Davis,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  diseases  of  children  in  the  Philadelphia 
Polyclinic,  &c. ,  &c,  with  1-40  illustrations,  several  of  which  are  coloured,  298 
pages.    Price  6s  net. 

DENCH.— Diseases  of  the  Ear.    A  Text-book  for  Practitioners 

and  Students  of  Medicine.    By  Edward  Bradford  Dench,  Ph.B.,  M.D. , 
Professor  of  Otology  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  ;  Aural  Surgeon 
to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  &c,  8vo,  645  pages.    With  S 
coloured  plates  and  152  illustrations  in  the  Text.    Cloth.    21s  net. 
M  This  is  a  work  of  excellence,  and  well  adapted,  as  its  name  implies,  for  both 
the  practitioner  and  the  student.    The  chapters  on  anatomy  and  physiology  arc 
complete,  and  the  facts  are  presented  with  a  clearness  that  must  certainly  aid  the 
student.  .  .  .  The  work  is  a  valuable  addition   to  otological  literature,  and 
will  prove  of  great  service  to  every  practitioner  and  student." — Cincinnati  Lancet- 
Clinic. 
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"The  present  volume  combines  all  the  good  points  of  the  most  recent  works,  as 
well  as  descriptions  of  the  various  manipulative  procedures,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
not  familiar  with  the  subject.  In  a  careful  reading  of  this  work  one  is  impressed 
with  the  numerous  excellent  illustrations ;  with  the  details  of  the  winter's  personal 
experience,  and  the  care  with  which  he  has  selected  cases  for  operation.  The 
neglect  of  this  care  has  been  the  great  cause  for  which  operations  on  the  middle 
ear  have  been  decried.  .  .  .  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  volume,  we  con- 
sider it  not  only  the  best  work,  but  also  the  most  practical  text-book  in  the  English 
language. " — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

"  Dr.  Dench,  although  still  a  young  man,  has  attained  prominence  as  an  aurist, 
rivalling  .  .  .  other  leaders  in  this  country,  and  has  written  what  is  probably,  all 
things  considered,  the  best  American  text-book  on  this  subject  to-day.  .  .  .  The 
work  is  np-to-date  in  every  respect.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  interesting  style, 
and  the  print  is  all  that  could  be  desired." — Indiana  Medical  Journal. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  so  well  known  in  connection  with  advanced  aural 
surgery,  that  one  approaches  this  volume  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  anticipation, 
feelings  which  are  truly  satisfied,  for  there  exists  but  one  or  two  works  on  Aural 
Surgery  which  can  compare  with  it,  and  they  are  all  of  slightly  older  issue.  This 
volume  is  by  far  the  most  scientific  work  of  its  kind.  It  is  complete,  full  of  detail, 
and  exhibits  at  the  same  time  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  writer,  and  his  apti- 
tude in  teaching  the  same.  .  .  . 

The  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  Anatomy  and  Physiology  is  exceptionally 
clearly  rendered,  the  plates  being  excellent  as  well  as  numerous."— Treatment. 

DEXTER. — The  Anatomy  of  the  Peritonaeum.    By  Franklin 

Dexter,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  (Columbia  University),  New  York.  With  38  full-page  illustra- 
tions in  colours.    Price  6s  net. 

DORLAND— A  Manual  of  Obstetrics.     By  W.  A.  Newman 

Dorland,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  Instructor  in  Gynaecology  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  ;  one 
of  the  consulting  Obstetricians  to  the  South -Eastern  Dispensary  for  Women  ; 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine.  With  163  illustrations  in  the 
text,  and  6  full-page  plates.    760  pages.    Price  I2s  net. 

"  Among  the  many  recent  manuals  of  midwifery — and  truly  their  name  is  legion 
— the  work  now  under  review  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  In  all  its  parts 
the  book  shows  evidence  of  great  care  and  up-to-dateness,  a  remark  which  applies 
even  to  the  somewhat  recondite  matters  of  fcetal  disease  and  deformity,  often  very 
inadequately  discussed  in  obstetric  text-books.  By  the  help  of  paragraphing, 
italicising,  and  numbering,  the  information  is  made  easy  of  access  to  the 
busy  practitioner,  and  the  diagnostic  tables,  of  which  there  are  many,  will  doubt- 
less serve  a  useful  end.  The  illustrations  are  plentiful  and  good."— Scottish  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal. 

DRUMMOND.  —  Diseases   of   Brain  and  Spinal  Cord; 

^Thcit*  Did  gliosis  j  Pathology,  and  Treatment.  By  David  Drummond,  M.A., 
M.D.,  T.C.D.,  et  Dunelm,  Physician  to  the  Infirmary,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
8vo,  300  pages,  with  50  illustrations.    10s  6d. 

FICK.— Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ophthalmoscopy.  A  Hand- 
book for  Physicians  and  Students.  By  Dr.  Eugene  Fick,  University  of 
Zurich.  Authorised  Translation  by  A.  B.  Hale,  M.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Eye 
Department,  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  and  Consulting  Oculist  to 
Charity  Hospital,  Chicago  ;  late  Vol.  Assistant,  Imperial  Eve  Clinic,  Univer- 
sity of  Kiel.  With  a  Glossary  and  157  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  in 
colours.    Octavo.    21s  net. 
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Fick  represents  the  ambitious  Zurich  school,  a  middle  ground  between  the 
German  and  French  schools.  This  book  takes  an  entirely  unoccupied  place  in 
German  literature.  It  is  compact,  thorough,  and  exhaustive,  has  no  padding  in 
the  way  of  statistics  or  unnecessary  pathology.  Its  physics  is  clearer  and  more 
orderly  than  in  the  majority  of  books,  while  its  arrangement  is  far  superior  and 
more  logical.  The  treatment  is  modern,  simply  and  plainly  given.  Disputed 
and  special  operations  do  not  occupy  an  unequal  amount  of  space.  The  translator 
will  also  assume  the  role  of  editor,  and  adapt  the  text,  when  necessary,  to 
American  and  English  methods,  and  has  added  sections  on  skiascopy,  etc.  Dr. 
Fick  has  contributed  some  special  notes  for  this  edition. 

M  The  volume  before  us  has  been  written  by  the  author,  because  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  best  text-books  of  ophthalmology  are  too  exhaustive,  and  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  supply  the  student  with  a  compact  treatise,  in  which  pathological 
statements  and  hypotheses,  as  well  as  authorities,  should  be  referred  to,  only  so 
far  as  they  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  diseased  conditions,  and  which  might 
prove  supplementary  and  complementary  to  the  clinical  study  of  diseases.  The 
translation,  we  may  say  at  once,  is  creditable  to  Dr.  Hale  of  Chicago.  It  reads 
easily,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory.  .  .  . 

"  The  treatise  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  methods  of  ex- 
amination, including  the  means  of  determining  the  acuteness  of  vision  and  errors 
of  refraction,  the  sense  of  light  and  of  colour,  the  field  of  vision,  and  the  tests  for 
binocular  vision  and  for  strabismus,  and  giving  also  an  account  of  the  objective 
methods  of  examination,  such  as  keratoscopy,  oblique  illumination,  and  the  use  of 
the  ophthalmoscope.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye, 
which  are  considered  in  the  usual  topographical  order,  each  being  preceded  by  a  ^  \ 
short  account  of  the  histology  of  the  part.  The  observations  made  by  the  author 
are,  as  a  rule,  those  of  an  unprejudiced  mind,  and  although  they  might,  in  some 
instances,  have  been  extended  with  advantage,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  intellig- 
ible. .  .  . 

"  The  book  is  a  valuable  one,  and  represents  truthfully  and  well  the 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  OPHTHALMIC  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE." — Lancet, 

FROTHINGHAM. — A  Guide  to  the  Bacteriological  Labora- 
tory. By  Langdon  Frothingham,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Price  4s 
net. 

The  technical  methods  involved  in  bacteria  culture,  methods  of  staining,  and 
microscopical  study  are  fully  described  and  arranged  as  simply  and  concisely  as 
possible.    The  book  is  especially  intended  for  use  in  laboratory  work. 

GARRIGUES. — Diseases  of  Women.    By  Henry  J.  Garrigues, 

A.M.,  M.D. ,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital ;  Gynaecologist  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  and  to  the 
German  Dispensary,  etc.,  New  York  City.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  about  700  pages,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-cuts  and  coloured 
plates.    Price,  cloth,  21s  net. 

'  7 A  practical  work  on  Gynaecology  for  the  use  of  students  and  practitioners, 
written  in  a  terse  and  concise  manner.  The  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  female  pelvic  organs  has  been  fully  recognised  by  the 
author,  and  considerable  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  chapters  on 
Operations  and  on  Treatment  are  thoroughly  modern,  and  are  based  upon  the 
large  hospital  and  private  practice  of  the  author.  The  text  is  elucidated  by  a 
large  number  of  illustrations  and  coloured  plates,  many  of  them  being  original, 
and  forming  a  complete  atlas  for  studying  embryology  and  the  anatomy  of  the 
female  genitalia,  besides  exemplifying,  whenever  needed,  morbid  conditions, 
instruments,  apparatus,  and  operations. 
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Excerpt  of  Contents. 

Development  of  the  Female  Genitals— Anatomy  of  the  Female  Pelvic  Organs — 
Physiology — Puberty — Menstruation  and  Ovulation — Copulation — Fecundation — 
The  Climacteric — Etiology  in  General — Examinations  in  General — Treatment  in 
General — Abnormal  Menstruation  and  Metrorrhagia — Leucorrhea — Diseases  of 
the  Vulva — Diseases  of  the  Perineum — Diseases  of  the  Vagina — Diseases  of  the 
Uterus — Diseases  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes — Diseases  of  the  Ovaries — Diseases  of 
the  Pelvis — Sterility. 

The  reception  accorded  to  this  work  has  been  most  flattering.  In  the  short  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  its  issue,  it  has  been  adopted  and  recommended  as  a  text- 
book by  more  than  sixty  of  the  Medical  Schools  and  Universities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

**  One  of  the  best  text-books  for  students  and  practitioners  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language  ;  it  is  condensed,  clear,  and  comprehensive.  The 
profound  learning  and  great  clinical  experience  of  the  distinguished  author  finds 
expression  in  this  book  in  a  most  attractive  and  instructive  form.  Young  practi- 
tioners, to  whom  experienced  consultants  may  not  be  available,  will  find  in  this 
book  invaluable  counsel  and  help. " 

Thad.  A.  Reamy,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Projessor  of  Clinical  Gynaecology,  Medical  College  of  Ohio;  Gynaecologist 
to  the  Good  Samaritan  and  Cincinnati  Hospitals. 

GOU LEY  —  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Apparatus,  Phlegrnasic 
Affections.  By  John  W.  S.  Gouley,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  Bellevue 
Hospital.    355  pages.    Price  7s  6d. 

HARE. — Practical  Diagnosis.  The  use  of  Symptoms  in  the 
Diagnosis  of  Disease.  By  Hobart  Amorv  Hake,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Thera- 
peutics and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
Laureate  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
Belgium,  etc.,  etc.  Second  Edition  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  octavo 
volume  of  605  pages,  with  201  engravings,  and  13  coloured  plates.  Price,  21s 
net. 

"  The  rapidity  with  which  a  second  edition  has  followed  the  first  in  little  over 
a  year,  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  success  of  this  book.  Dr.  Amory  Hare  has 
the  gift  of  making  whatever  he  writes  interesting,  and  those  unacquainted  with 
his  work  could  not  have  a  better  introduction  than  this  volume.  It  will  prove  of 
most  value  to  those  recently  qualified,  but  useful  and  suggestive  to  almost  every- 
one. The  general  arrangement  is  to  take  the  various  parts  of  the  body  one  after 
another,  and  describe  the  abnormalities  of  signs  and  symptoms  associated  with 
each.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Face  and  Head,  Hands  and  Arms 
Feet  and  Legs,  and  so  on,  with  special  chapters  interpolated  on  subjects  that  need 
fuller  treatment,  such  as  Hemiplegia  and  Convulsions.  The  illustrations  are  well 
chosen,  and  good  in  themselves.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Face  and  Head,  there  are 
in  close  juxtaposition  excellent  figures  of  a  mouth-breather  with  post-nasal 
growths,  a  cretin,  an  acromegalic,  a  patient  with  myxcedema,  syphilitic  ptosis, 
and  exophthalmic  goitre,  with  short,  pithy  descriptions  of  the  conditions  repre- 
sented. The  grouping  is  unlike  that  which  is  ordinarily  employed,  and  is  there- 
fore  striking.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Hands  and  Arms  there  are  some  good  photo- 
graphs and  skiagams  of  gout  and  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  Dr.  Hare's  large  clinical  experience  and  knowledge  of  students  come 
out  well  in  the  third  chapter  on  the  Feet  and  Legs,  where  the  usual  difficulties  of 
the  different  forms  of  paralysis  are  made  as  clear  as  possible  by  good  plates  and 
tables.  .  .  . 

"  The  description  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  is  very  full  and  good,  and  the  diffi- 
cult subject  of  diplopia  is  well  treated.  There  is  a  long  and  elaborate  chapter  on 
the  skin,  giving  practically  every  abnormality  met  with,  and  good  coloured 
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diagrams  are  supplied  of  the  skin  areas,  corresponding  to  the  different  nerve  roots 
as  mapped  out  by  Thorburn,  Starr,  and  Head.  The  chapter  on  the  Thorax  and 
its  Viscera  could  not  be  better  done  ;  it  is  everywhere  obvious  that  the  state- 
ments made  are  the  result  of  careful  thought  and  experience.  The  latest  methods 
of  diagnosis  in  abdominal  disease,  '  the  gastrodiaphane  of  Einhorn,'  and  Torek's 
gyromele  all  find  their  proper  place.  There  is  a  good  clinical  account  of  the 
abnormalities  of  blood  and  urine,  of  forms  of  vomiting,  and  types  of  sputa.  The 
index,  forty-six  pages  in  length,  is  excellent.  Dr.  Hark  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated ON  HAVING  WRITTEN  A  MOST  STIMULATING  AND  SUGGESTIVE  BOOK." — LaUCCt . 

"No  better  criterion  of  the  value  of  this  handsome  and  beautifully  illustrated 
volume  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  the  first  edition,  which  was  published  in 
August,  1896,  was  so  rapidly  exhausted  that  a  second  edition  had  to  be  issued 
last  September.  The  book  was  written  as  a  guide  to  bedside  practice,  and  that 
the  profession  needed  such  a  book  is  proved  by  the  welcome  given  to  the  first 
edition.  A  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  the  wealth  of  illustration,  more  especi- 
ally of  the  appearances,  attitudes  and  deformities  characteristic  of  certain  diseases. 
For  example,  pictures  of  acromegaly,  exophthalmic  goitre,  spastic  paraplegia, 
paralysis  agitans,  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  hysterical  spasm,  the  ape  hand 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  tabetic  ulcer,  etc.,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
recognise  these  diseases  at  a  glance.  Beautiful  coloured  pictures  of  the  eye- 
ground  in  health  and  in  certain  medical  diseases  are  given.  .  .  . 

"  Much  can  be  learnt  at  a  glance  from  the  coloured  charts  of  localisation  of 
cortical  centres,  and  from  the  equally  beautifully  executed  diagram  showing 
course  of  motor  fibres  from  cerebrum  an  I  cord  to  the  periphery.  The  matter  is 
worthy  of  the  illustrations,  and  greater  praise  cannot  be  given  to  it.  It  is  made 
very  readily  accessible  by  a  very  full  index,  which  fills  more  than  forty  pages." — 
Quarterly  Medical  Journal. 

"  The  warm  appreciation  of  Dr.  Hare's  treatise,  which  we  expressed  in  our 
columns  only  a  few  months  since,  has  been  fully  justified  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  second  edition  has  followed  upon  the  first.  The  profession  were  in  need 
of  a  book  dealing  with  diagnosis  from  the  standpoint  of  the  symptoms,  and  this 
gap  has  now  been  satisfactorily  filled.  The  second  edition  is  no  mere  replica  of 
the  first,  but  the  author  has  made  a  substantial  addition  of  material  in  every 
part.  We  notice  also  several  new  engravings.  However,  it  is  high  testimony  to 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  former  edition  that  the  only  important  alterations  in 
the  latter  are  of  the  nature  of  addition  and  not  of  revision.  We  congratulate  the 
author  on  a  book  that  has  been  of  value  to  a  very  varied  class  of  readers,  both 
students  and  practitioners." — Practitioner. 

HARE. — A  Text-book  of  Practical  Therapeutics,  with  especial 

reference  to  the  Application  of  Remedial  Measures  to  Disease,  and  their  Em- 
ployment upon  a  Rational  Basis.    By  Houart  Amory  Hark,  M.D.,  B.Sc, 
Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia  ;  Physician  to  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital ; 
Laureate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Belgium,  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London  ;  Corresponding  Fellow  of  the  Sociedad  Espanola  dc 
Higiene  of  Madrid  ;  Member  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians  ; 
Author  of  "  A  Text-Book  of  I'ractical  Diagnosis,"  etc.    Sixth  Edition,  en- 
larged, thoroughly  revised  and  largely  rewritten,  in  one  royal  octavo  volume 
of  758  pages.    Price,  21s  net. 
"  The  fact  that  this  work  has  passed  through  five  editions  in  seven  years,  and 
that  a  sixth  is  now  called  for,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  not  only  has  a  want  been 
supplied,  but  that  the  author  has  been  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  carry  out 
his  intention  of  producing  a  work  on  therapeutics  which  should  teach  a  distinct 
practical  application  of  remedial  agents  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  their  em- 
ployment upon  a  rational  basis. 

"  The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  I.  is  concerned  with  general  thera- 
peutical considerations,  modes  of  administering  drugs,  dosage,  strength  and 
reliability  of  drugs,  classification  of  drugs,  etc. 
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"  Part  II.,  which  occupies  the  main  part  of  the  work,  is  simply  headed 
'  Drugs,'  and  contains  a  full  description  of  the  various  mechanical  agents  included 
under  that  term,  together  with  their  therapeutic  measures.  This  portion  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  1'Raise.  After  a  technical  description  of  the  drug,  its 
source  ami  preparation,  follows  its  physiological  action  on  the  various  systems  of 
the  body  ;  then  the  modes  of  its  elimination  ;  next  any  peculiar  properties,  such 
as  an  antiseptic  action  or  toxic  changes  from  prolonged  use,  etc.  Then  we  find 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  should  such  an  occur- 
rence present  itself.  The  therapeutics  are  very  plainly  and  fully  considered,  and 
conclude  with  '  untoward  effects'  (if  any).  Then  follow  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, the  doses  being  given  according  to  the  two  systems  in  vogue  (apothecaries 
and  metric),  and  finally  are  the  '  contraindications  '  for  the  use  of  each  drug. 

"  In  Part  III.  are  described  remedial  measures  other  than  drugs,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  employed  in  preparing  foods  for  the  sick. 

"  Part  IV.  commences  with  a  consideration  of  the  various  diseases,  purely 
from  a  therapeutic  point  of  view.  Here  also  will  be  found  a  large  amount  of  use- 
ful information.  In  conclusion,  various  tables  are  given — namely,  '  doses  of 
medicines,'  '  tables  of  relative  weights  and  measures  in  the  metric  and  apothe- 
caries' systems' ;  index  of  drugs  and  remedial  measures,  and  index  of  diseases  and 
remedies. 

"  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  this  book  to  practitioners  and  stu- 
dents. " — Lancet. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  the  book  as  a  useful  aid  to  the  practical  work 
of  the  profession." — Scottish  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  The  work  can  be  strongly  recommended  to  English  practitioners,  to 
whom,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be." 
— Quarterly  M edical  Journal. 

HAYNES. — A  Manual  of  Anatomy  by  Irving  S.  Haynes,  Ph.D., 
M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  New  York  University,  visiting  Surgeon  to  the  Harlein  Hos- 
pital, etc.,  etc.  With  134  half-tone  illustrations  and  42  diagrams.  680 
pages.    Price  12s  net. 

HEMMETER-  Diseases  of  the  Stomach.  Their  special  Patho- 
logy, Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  with  sections  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Analysis 
of  Stomach  contents,  Dietetics,  Surgery  of  the  Stomach,  etc.  In  three  parts. 
By  John  C.  Hemmeter,  M.B.,  M.D.,  Philos.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  Baltimore  Medical  College  ;  Consultant  to  the  Maryland  General 
Hospital,  etc.  With  many  illustrations,  a  number  of  which  are  in  original 
colours,  and  a  lithograph  frontispiece.  1  volume,  royal  8vo,  788  pages. 
Price  30s  net. 

H I RT.— The  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  A  Text-Book  for 

Physicians  and  Students.  By  Dr.  Ludwig  Hirt,  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Breslau.  Translated,  with  permission  of  the  Author,  by  August  Hoch, 
M.D.,  assisted  by  Frank  R.  Smith,  A.M.  (Cantab.),  M.D.,  Assistant  Physi- 
cians to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  With  an  Introduction  by  William 
Osier,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  Physician-in-Chief  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore 
8vo,  671  pages.    With  178  illustrations.    Cloth.    21s  net. 

HOLT— The  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.    For  the 

Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.    By  L.  Emmett  Holt  A.M 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  ;  Attend- 
ing Physician  to  the  Babies'  Hospital  and  to  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital 
New  York ;  Consulting  Thysician  to  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  and  to 
the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled.    1  volume  of  1134  pages,  with  7 
full-page  coloured  plates  and  203  illustrations.    Half-morocco  gilt.    25s  net 
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"This  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  volume,  and  we  are  genuinely  pleased  to 
congratulate  Dr.  Holt  on  his  work.  Its  very  size  led  us  to  expect  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  dictionary — a  mere  book  of  reference — but  we  have  found  it  con- 
spicuously free  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  wholesale  compiler.  It  is  a  monument 
of  labour,  and  labour  not  of  collation,  but  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  many-sided 
practical  experience  of  the  author  himself.  It  is  a  book  that  we  can  confidently 
recommend  to  every  practitioner  as  the  best  we  know  in  this  department  of 
medicine,  and  full  of  interest  and  useful  suggestiveness  from  cover  to  cover.  And 
when  to  excellence  of  matter  and  style  are  linked  good  printing,  good  paper,  and 
good  binding,  we  have  a  most  acceptable  volume.  To  the  pathologist  also  there 
is  a  special  attraction  in  the  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  infantile  disease,  a  subject  that  receives  sparse  illustration  in  existing  text- 
books ;  lesions  are  fully  described,  and  by  means  of  numerous  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, and  coloured  plates,  brought  more  within  the  range  of  those  whose  duties 
withdraw  them  from  the  post-mortem  room  to  the  bedside.  The  coloured  plate  of 
acute  meningitis  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and  represents  most  exactly  what 
we  so  often  see  in  the  deadhouse. 

"  Detailed  attention  is  very  properly  devoted  to  the  question  of  nutrition, 
with  its  derangements  and  associated  diseases,  and  great  stress  laid  upon 
diet  and  hygiene,  '  since  in  this  rather  than  in  drug-giving  lies  the  secret  of 
success,  certainly  in  all  disorders  of  digestion  and  nutrition,'  and  there  is  no 
more  promising  field  for  therapeutic  activity  than  the  prevention  of  disease 
in  children.  The  experience  of  our  large  Children's  Hospitals  goes  far  to  show 
that  there  are  two  chief  factors  in  the  causation  of  infantile  disease — bad 
feeding  and  squalor.  The  former  we  can  only  hope  to  remedy  by  the  better  in- 
struction of  ignorant  mothers,  and  this  by  medical  men  whose  therapeutic  range 
is  not  entirely  limited  to  grey  powder  and  circumcision.  We  notice  with  pleasure 
a  praiseworthy  absence  of  the  numerous  formulae  of  food-stuffs  that  make  most 
text-books  unreadable  ;  while  the  graphic  chart  method  brings  the  essentials  of 
composition  readily  to  recognition.  We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Holt  that  artificial 
feeding,  as  at  present  ignorantly  practised,  is  the  most  fertile  cause  of  infantile 
disease,  and  fully  endorse  his  experience  that  '  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  a 
healthy  child  who  has  been  reared  in  a  tenement  house,  and  who  has  been  arti- 
ficially fed  from  birth.' 

"  A  most  instructive  chapter  is  that  on  the  '  Peculiarities  of  Disease  in 
Children,'  while  another  of  no  less  value  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Rickets, 
with  copious  illustrations  of  the  incident  bony  deformities.  We  should  have 
said  that  the  antero-posterior  curvature  of  the  lower  third  of  the  tibia  was  much 
more  frequent  than  the  author  suggests,  and  not  necessarily  associated  with 
bow  legs  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  common  and  usually  the  only  curvature  in  those 
children  who,  while  kept  off  their  legs,  have  been  nursed  on  their  mother's  lap, 
with  the  leg  supported  in  such  a  way  as  to  incur  the  bending  strain  of  the  full 
weight  of  the  foot.  The  carbo-hydrate  phantom,  too,  is  relegated  to  the  sub- 
servient position  it  really  occupies  in  the  aetiology  of  the  disease.  The  handling 
of  the  system  diseases,  one  and  all,  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired.  True  to  the 
intention  expressed  on  the  title-page,  the  author  caters  at  once  both  for  the 
student  and  the  practitioner;  the  general  principles  of  treatment  are  so  explained 
as  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  uninitiated,  while  many  practical  hints  of  the  highest 
value  are  to  be  found  on  every  page.  We  miss  many  old  friends— to  wit,  the 
fallacies  and  misstatements  handed  from  author  to  author-  and  we  welcome 
many  new  ones  that  are  usually  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  On  the  whole,  the 
chapters  on  diseases  of  the  lungs  attract  us  most  in  this  portion  of  the  book. 
The  statistics  of  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia  point  to  a  much  greater  fre- 
quency of  pneumonia  in  infancy  than  is  generally  imagined  to  be  the'case.  In 
the  first  twelve  months  of  life  the  highly  bronchial  texture  of  the  lung  favours 
the  peribronchial  variety;  but  after  this  period,  as  the  vesicular  element  becomes 
relatively  more  abundant,  we  find  at  first  a  tendency  to  a  mixed  process,  and  after 
the  third  year  a  great  preponderance  of  the  croupous  type.    Thus  it  is  that 
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though  the  pneumococcus  is  the  infective  agent  in  almost  every  case  of  pneumonia 
and  primary  broncho-pneumonia,  the  anatomical  distinction  is  maintained.  In 
secondary  broncho-pneumonia,  however,  there  is  nearly  always  a  mixed  infection, 
and  with  the  familiar  streptococcus  are  often  found  Friedlander's  bacillus  and 
staphylococci,  of  the  specific  germ  of  influenza,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  or  tuber- 
culosis. Dr.  Holt  is  certainly  much  to  be  congratulated  on  his  discussions  of  the 
bacterial  agencies  at  work  in  the  production  of  disease.  We  have  said  enough  to 
convey  the  very  high  opinion  we  have  formed  of  the  whole  volume,  and  we  con- 
fidently expect  that  it  will  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession  as  one  of  the 
best  of  many  good  books  that  have  come  to  us  from  across  the  Atlantic." — 
Practitioner. 

HYDE  AND  MONTGOMERY.— A  Manual  of  Syphilis  and 
the  Venereal  Diseases.    By  James  Nevixs  Hyde,  M.D.,  Professor 

of  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  Frank  H. 
Montgomery,  M.D. ,  Lecturer  on  Dermatology  and  Genito- Urinary  Diseases, 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.    Profusely  illustrated.    Price  12s  net. 

This  Manual  is  intended  as  a  thoroughly  practical  guide,  and  represents  the 
latest  knowledge  of  the  Venereal  Diseases  which  are  included  under  the  heads  of 
Syphilis,  and  Gonorrhoea  and  its  complications,  with  very  complete  instructions 
for  their  diagnosis  and  carefully  prepared  instructions  for  their  treatment,  cure, 
and  alleviation. 

The  illustrations  (some  of  which  are  coloured)  have  been  selected  with  the 
greatest  possible  care,  and  with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  text. 

"  We  can  commend  this  Manual  to  the  student  as  a  help  to  him  in  his  study  of 
venereal  diseases." — Liverpool  Med. -Chi.  Journal. 

"  The  work  may  safely  be  recommended,  being  modern  in  spirit  and  concise 
and  complete." — The  Physician  and  Surgeon. 

INGALS  —  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Throat,  and  Nasal  Cava- 
ties,  including  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  Heart, 
and  Aorta,  Laryngology  and  Diseases  of  the  Pharynx,  Larynx,  Nose,  Thyroid 
Gland,  and  (Esophagus.  By  E.  Fletcher  Ingals,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Laryngology  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Rush  Medical  College  ;  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Chest,  North-Western  University  Woman 'sMedical 
School  ;  Professor  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology,  Chicago  Polyclinic ; 
Laryngologist  to  the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
etc.  :  Fellow  of  the  American  Laryngological  Association  and  American 
Climatological  Association  ;  Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  Chicago  Medical  Society,  Chicago  Pathological 
Society,  etc.,  etc.  Third  Edition,  revised.  With  240  illustrations,  in  one 
volume.    Price  21s  net. 

KELLY.— Operative  Gynecology.  By  Howard  A.  Kelly,A.B.,M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society  ;  Professor  of  Gynecology  and 
Obstetrics  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Gynecologist  and  Obste- 
trician to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore  ;  formerly  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society  Obstcitricale  et  Gynecologiqu'e  de  Paris,  and  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  Fiir  Gebiirtshulfe  Zu  Leipzig.  In  two  royal  octavo  volumes,  with  24 
plates  and  590  illustrations.  Handsomely  bound  in  half-morocco.  Gilt  tops 
Vol.  L,  5S0  pages  ;  Vol.  II.,  573  pages.    Price  £3  3s  net. 

The  author's  aim  in  preparing  this  book  has  been  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends  who  have  followed  his  gynecological  work,  and  before  the  medical  public 
a  summary  of  the  various  gynecological  operations  that  he  has  found  best  in  his 
own  practice.    He  does  not  undertake  to  present  a  digest  of  the  literature  of  the 
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subject,  and  the  work  is  not  burdened  by  numerous  references.  His  claims  to 
originality  lie  in  his  special  researches  in  connection  with  the  operation  for  sus- 
pension of  the  uterus,  and  in  the  investigation  of  vesical  and  ureteral  diseases. 
The  work  covers  quite  fully  the  general  field  of  gynecological  surgery, 
and  is  enriched  by  more  than  five  hundred  original  illustrations,  which 
from  a  scientific  as  well  as  from  an  artistic  standpoint  are  equalled  by 
THOSE  OF  no  other  work  extant.  Expense  and  labour  have  not  been  spared  in 
the  preparation  of  the  drawings  for  the  illustrations,  or  in  their  reproduction  for 
the  books,  of  which,  by  their  accuracy  in  detail  and  clearness  in  delineation,  they 
form  a  very  important  and  valuable  part.  The  work  does  not  appeal  to  the 
gynecological  surgeon  only,  but  is  one  which  will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  general  practitioner  and  to  the  surgeon,  whose  practices  bring  them  in  contact 
with  gynecological  cases.  Dr.  Kelly  has  had  a  long  and  successful  career  as  a 
gynecological  surgeon,  and  his  experience  has  fitted  him  pre-eminently  for  the 
preparation  of  a  work  such  as  he  has  written. 

KIMPTON'S  POCKET  MEDICAL  LEXICON  ;  or, 
Dictionary  of  Terms  and  Words  used  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  By  John  M.  Keating,  M.D.,  editor  of  "Cyclopaedia  of  Dis- 
eases of  Children,"  etc.,  author  of  the  "New  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
Medicine";  and  Henry  Hamilton,  author  of  "A  New  Translation  of 
Virgil's  JSneid  into  English  Verse";  co-author  of  a  "New  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  of  Medicine."  A  new  and  revised  edition.  32mo,  282  pages. 
Price,  cloth,  2s  6d  net. 

This  new  and  comprehensive  work  of  reference  is  the  outcome  of  a  demand  for  a 
more  modern  handbook  of  its  class  than  those  at  present  on  the  market,  which, 
dating  as  they  do  from  1855  to  1884,  are  of  but  trifling  use  to  the  student  by  their 
not  containing  the  hundreds  of  new  words  now  used  in  current  literature, 
especially  those  relating  to  Electricity  and  Bacteriology. 

"  Remarkably  accurate  in  terminology,  accentuation,  and  definition." — Journal 
of  American  Medical  A  ssociation. 

"  Brief,  yet  complete  ...  it  contains  the  very  latest  nomenclature  in  even 
the  newest  departments  of  medicine." — New  York  Medical  Record. 

KING'S  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS.-New  (7th)  Edi- 
tion. A  Manual  of  Obstetrics.  By  A.  F.  King,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  the  University  of  Vermont, 
etc.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  demy  8vo  volume  of  574 
pages,  with  223  illustrations.    Cloth,  10s  6d  net. 

"  Prof.  King's  Manual  is  now  so  well  known  that  the  appearance  of  the  sixth 
edition  calls  only  for  a  congratulatory  note  from  the  reviewer.  A  large  number  of 
additional  illustrations  have  been  introduced  into  the  work,  which  is  quite  worthy 
of  the  high  place  it  has  attained  in  the  undergraduate  mind." — Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal. 

"  For  clearness  of  diction  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  book  of  similar  nature,  and 
by  its  system  of  captions  and  italics  it  is  abundantly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
medical  student.  The  book  is  undoubtedly  the  best  manual  of  obstetrics 
extant  in  English." — The  Philadelphia  Polyclinic. 

"  Prof.  King's  Manual  has  had  a  remarkably  successful  career,  passing  rapidly 
from  one  edition  to  another.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  the  obstetrician  turns  to 
in  time  of  need  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  in  a  moment  refresh  his  memory 
on  the  subject.  A  vast  amount  of  knowledge  is  expressed  in  small  space." — The 
Ohio  Medical  Journal. 

"  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  manual  of  obstetrics.  Six  editions  in  thirteen 
years  show  not  only  a  demand  for  a  book  of  this  kind,  but  that  this  particular  one 
meets  the  requirements  for  popularity,  being  clear,  concise,  and  practical.  The 


present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  a  number  of  additions  and  modifi- 
cations have  been  introduced  to  bring  the  book  to  date.  It  is  well  illustrated,  well 
arranged  ;  in  short,  a  modern  manual." — The  Chicago  Medical  Recorder. 

"  This  popular  manual  now  appears  in  the  sixth  edition.  Published  originally 
in  1882,  and  designed  particularly  for  the  students  attending  the  author's  lectures 
on  obstetrics,  the  work  maintains  much  of  its  peculiar  character.  It  cannot  be 
regarded  as  more  than  it  professes  to  be — a  manual  for  students  and  junior  prac- 
titioners. There  is  no  straining  after  abstruse  problems,  no  elaborate  arguments, 
nor  portentous  bibliographies.  But,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  an  excellent  and 
reliable  guide  to  the  junior  student  of  midwifery.  The  language  employed^  is 
clear  and  simple,  and  there  is  a  healthy  dogmatism  about  the  methods  of  practice 
recommended  which  suggests  the  sort  of  teacher  a  student  loves  to  listen  to. 
Chapter  vi.,  on  Fecundation,  is  a  most  valuable  one.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
work  of  similar  size  which  treats  of  the  early  physiology  of  pregnancy  with  equal 
lucidity.  Young  practitioners  will  derive  much  help  from  chapter  viii.  on  the 
Diseases  of  Pregnancy.  Palpation  of  the  abdomen  for  diagnosis  of  the  position  of 
the  foetus  is  clearly  described  at  page  193.  It  -would  be  well  if  more  attention 
were  given  to  this  mode  of  examination.  It  is  now  taught  as  an  important  clinical 
method  in  America  and  on  the  Continent,  but  we  know  that  our  English  students 
are  less  conversant  with  it  than  is  desirable.  The  mechanism  of  labour  is  well  de- 
scribed in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  beliefs.  The  chapter  on  Symphy- 
siotomy will  be  welcomed  by  practitioners  desirous  of  knowing  the  most  recent 
ideas  from  America  regarding  this  reviving  procedure.  Chapter  xxii.  on  Pelvic 
Deformities  is  terse,  but  clear  and  practical.  We  notice  that  Dr.  King  adopts  the 
now  favoured  treatment  of  puerperal  eclampsia  in  America  by  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  veratrum  viride.  There  is  a  useful  chapter  on  the  Jurisprudence  of  Mid- 
wifery, containing  many  valuable  points  of  information.  We  welcome  this  new 
edition,  which  gives  a  very  excellent  resume  of  the  main  facts  of  obste- 
trical THEORY  AND  PRACTICE,  AND  IS  LIKELY  TO  PROVE  AS  FULLY  POPULAR  AS 

its  predecessors." — British  Gynaecological  Journal. 

LOCKWOOD.— Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By 

George  Roe  Lockwood,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Practice  in  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  and  in  the  New  York  Infirmary  ;  attending  Physician  to  the  Coloured 
Hospital  and  to  the  City  (late  Charity)  Hospital ;  Pathologist  to  the  French 
Hospital,  etc.  935  pages,  with  75  illustrations  in  text,  and  22  coloured  and 
half-tone  plates.    Price,  12s  net. 

This  manual  presents  the  essential  facts  and  Principles  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  a  concise  and  available  form. 

LONG. — A  Syllabus  of  Gynaecology,  arranged  in  conformity  with 
the  American  Text-Book  of  Gynecology.  By  J,  W.  Long,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  etc.  Cloth 
(interleaved).    Price  4s  net. 

"  Based  upon  the  teaching  and  methods  laid  down  in  the  larger  work,  this  will 
not  only  be  useful  as  a  supplementary  volume,  but  to  those  who  do  not  already 
possess  the  text-book  it  will  also  have  an  independent  value  as  an  aid  to  the 
practitioner  in  gynecological  work,  and  to  the  student  as  a  guide  in  the  lecture- 
room,  as  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  manner  at  once  systematic,  clear,  succinct 
and  practical." 

McFARLAND.  — Text-Book  upon  the  Pathogenic  Bac- 
teria. For  Students  of  Medicine  and  Physicians.  By  Joseph 
McFarland,  M.D.  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Histology  and  Lecturer  on 
Bacteriology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  • 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  ;  Pathologist  to  the  Rush 
Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Allied  Diseases.    New  edition  in  preparation 
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"  In  a  work  of  moderate  size,  the  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  presenting 
the  essential  details  of  bacteriological  technics,  together  with  a  judiciously  chosen 
summary  of  our  present  knowledge  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  As  indicated  in  the 
preface,  the  work  is  intended  as  an  elementary  text-book  for  students  of  medicine, 
but  Part  II.,  or  Specific  Diseases  and  their  Bacteria,  will  readily  commend  itself 
to  a  large  class  of  practitioners  who  recognise  the  value  of  acquaintance  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  bacterial  causes  of  disease,  even  without  a  technical  knowledge 
of  bacteriology.  It  is  no  unfavourable  reflection  on  the  scientific  character  of  the 
treatise,  moreover,  to  mention  the  fitness  of  this  second  part  for  the  use  of  the  non- 
professional readers  who  may  be  interested  in  the  science  or  in  its  bearing  on 
matters  of  vital  general  interest. 

"In  the  Introduction  the  author  has  sketched  briefly,  but  in  a  sufficiently  com- 
plete and  very  interesting  way,  the  history  of  bacteriology.  The  chapter  on  Im- 
munity and  Susceptibility  is  a  more  than  usually  successful  attempt  to  briefly  out- 
line the  present  status  of  this  very  occult  study,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the 
various  theories  presented,  the  author  has  not  given  undue  prominence  to  any  of 
the  tenets.  Tuberculosis  is  considered  at  comparative  length,  and  all  the  more 
important  relations  of  this  subject  have  received  attention  in  the  practical  way 
best  adapted  to  the  class  of  readers  to  which  the  book  is  addressed. 

"  Numerous  photographic  plates  illustrate  the  text  in  the  description  of  the 
various  bacterial  species.  Of  these  photographs,  many  are  very  characteristic. 
The  author  has  adhered  with  considerable  uniformity  to  an  easy  and  correct  style 
of  diction,  which  is  so  often  lacking  in  the  treatment  of  very  technical  subjects. 
The  work,  we  think,  should  have  a  wide  circulation  among  English-speaking 
students  of  medicine." — Xeio  York  Medical  Journal. 

MAISCH'S  Materia  Medica.— Sixth  Edition. — A  Manual  of  Or- 
ganic Materia  Medica  :  Being  a  Guide  to  Materia  Medica  of  the  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Kingdoms.  For  the  use  of  Students,  Druggists,  Pharmacists, 
and  Physicians.  By  John  M.  Maisch,  Phar.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Botany  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  New  (sixth)  edition, 
thoroughly  revised  by  H.  C.  C.  Maisch,  Ph.G.  In  one  very  handsome  12mo 
volume  of  509  pages,  with  285  engravings.    Cloth.    10s  6d  net. 

"  New  matter  has  been  added,  and  the  whole  work  has  received  careful  revision, 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  New  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  The  great  value  of 
the  work  is  the  simplicity  of  style  and  the  accuracy  of  each  description.  It 
considers  each  article  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  pharmacopoeia,  and,  where 
important,  sections  on  antidotes,  etc.,  are  added.  Several  useful  tables  are  incor- 
porated."—  Virginia  Medical  Monthly. 

"  The  best  hand-book  upon  pharmacognosy  of  any  published  in  this  country. 
The  revision  brings  the  work  up  to  date,  and  is  in  accord  with  its  previous  high 
standard." — The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  We  can  add  nothing  to  our  previous  commendatory  notices  of  this  standard 
text-book  of  materia  medica.  It  is  a  work  of  such  well-tried  merit  that  it 
stands  in  no  danger  of  being  superseded." — American  Druggist  and  Pharmaceutical 
Record. 

OSLER  — Lectures  on  the  Diagnosis  of  Abdominal  Tumours. 

Delivered  before  the  Post-Graduate  Class,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
By  William  Osler,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University: 
Physician-in-Chief  to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  M.D.,  Small  8vo. 
Illustrated.    Cloth.    6s  net. 

"  The  volume  before  us  contains  six  lectures  delivered  before  the  post-graduate 
course  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  have  already  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  'New  York  Medical  Journal.'  The  first  two  are  devoted  to 
the  stomach,  the  first  dealing  with  tumours  formed  by  the  dilated  stomach  itself, 
almost  always  associated  with  a  nodular  mass  at  the  pylorus.  Amongst  the  special 
points  to  which  he  calls  attention  in  reference  to  diagnosis  may  be  mentioned  the 
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two  kinds  of  movement  that  are  observable— namely,  a  peristalsis  that  can  be  seen 
in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  which  occurs  from  left  to  right ;  and,  secondly,  the 
development  of  irregular  protuberances  of  the  stomach  wall,  generally  near  the 
greater  curvature,  and  often  synchronous  with  the  above-mentioned  peristalsis. 
Another  point  of  importance  is  the  gurgling  of  gas  through  the  pylorus,  which  can 
sometimes  be  felt.  Inflation  constitutes  a  most  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis,  and  is 
best  effected  by  administering  half  a  drachm  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  solution, 
followed  by  a  similar  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  also  in  solution.  In  a  few  cases  a 
tumour  may  be  formed  by  a  contracted  stomach,  as  in  oesophageal  obstruction,  or 
from  cirrhosis  or  diffuse  cancer  of  the  stomach  walls.  The  second  lecture  is  de- 
voted to  nodular  and  massive  tumours  of  the  stomach,  including  thereby  instances 
of  thickening  and  induration  round  an  old  ulcer.  In  none  of  his  cases  was  a  tumour 
situated  at  the  cardiac  orifice  or  on  the  posterior  wall.  Tumours  of  the  liver  form 
the  subject  of  the  third  lecture,  cases  of  abscess,  syphilis,  and  cancer  being 
described,  whilst  dilated  gall  bladder  and  cancer  of  the  gall  bladder  are  considered 
in  the  fourth.  The  diagnosis  of  the  latter  condition  is  not  always  easy,  but  the 
following  points  would  be  helpful  :  Two- thirds  of  the  patients  are  women,  and  in 
seven-eighths  of  the  cases  there  is  an  association  with  gall  stones,  so  that  a  history 
of  colic  and  previous  attacks  of  jaundice  should  be  sought  for.  Rapid  emaciation 
and  the  development  of  cachexia  within  three  or  four  months  would  favour  cancer  ; 
chills  and  fevers  would  be  against  it ;  ascites  is  often  present,  but  jaundice  is  not 
necessary  till  the  disease  spreads  to  the  walls  of  the  duct.  The  fifth  lecture  deals 
with  tumours  of  the  intestine,  omentum,  and  pancreas,  and  some  miscellaneous 
cases  of  obscure  origin,  whilst  the  last  lecture  is  devoted  to  tumours  of  the  kidney, 
dealing  with  movable  kidney,  which  is  so  common  that  he  says  they  are  never 
without  an  example  in  the  wards,  intermittent  hydronephrosis,  sarcoma  of  the 
kidney,  including  a  very  interesting  case  in  which  the  tumour  was  successfully 
extirpated,  and  tuberculosis.  The  lectures  are  entirely  Confined  to  a  consideration 
of  cases  that  had  been  under  treatment  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  we 
may  congratulate  Dr.  Osler  both  on  the  wealth  of  his  material  and  on  the  excel- 
lent use  he  has  made  of  it.  The  whole  set  constitutes  a  most  excellent  piece 
OF  clinical  work,  and  we  believe  that  no  physician  could  fail  to  derive 
benefit  from  A  careful  perusal  of  these  lectures,  which,  we  may  add,  are  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  photographs  and  diagrams." — British  Medical  Journal. 

PELLEW.— Manual  of  Practical  Medical  and  Physiological 
Chemistry.  By  Charles  E.  Pellew,  E.M.  Demonstrator  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  College),  New  York.  Honorary  Assistant  in  Chemistry  at 
the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  etc.  With  illustrations,  330  pages. 
Price  15s. 

PHELPS.— Traumatic  Injuries  of  the  Brain  and  its  Mem- 
branes. With  a  Special  Study  of  Pistol-Shot  Wounds  of  the  Head 
in  their  Medico-Legal  and  Surgical  Relations.  By  Charles  Phelps,  M.D., 
Surgeon  to  Bellevue  and  St.  Vincent's  Hospitals.  Svo,  596  pages,  with  49 
illustrations.    Cloth.    £1  Is  net. 

RAYMOND.— A  Manual  of  Physiology.  By  Joseph  H.  Ray- 
mond, A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  Lecturer  on 
Gynecology  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital ;  Director  of  Physiology  in 
the  Hoagland  Laboratory  ;  formerly  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in 
the  Brooklyn  Normal  School  for  Physical  Education  ;  Ex-Vice-President  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  ;  Ex-Health  Commissioner,  City  of 
Brooklyn,  etc.    Illustrated.    Cloth.    Price  6s  net. 

In  this  mmual  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  put  into  a  concrete  and  available 
form  the  results  of  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  of  physiology  to  medical 
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students,  and  has  produced  a  work  for  the  student  and  practitioner,  representing 
in  a  concise  form  the  existing  state  of  physiology  and  its  methods  of  investigation, 
based  upon  comparative  and  pathological  anatomy,  clinical  medicine,  physic,  and 
chemistry,  as  well  as  upon  experimental  research. 

SAUNDER'S  POCKET  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.  BjWm. 

M.  Powell,  M.D.,  Attending  Physician  to  the  Mercer  House  for  Invalid 
Women  at  Atlantic  City.    Containing  1,750  Formulae,  selected  from  several 
hundred  of  the  best  known  authorities.    Forming  a  handsome  and  convenient 
pocket  companion  of  nearly  300  printed  pages,  with  blank  leaves  for  Addi- 
tions ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  Posological  Table,  Formula?  and  Doses 
for  Hypodermatic  Medication,  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes,  Diameters  of  the 
Female  Pelvis  and  Foetal  Head,  Obstetrical  Table,  Diet  List  for  Various 
Diseases,  Materials  and  Drugs  used  in  Antiseptic  Surgery,  Treatment  of 
Asphyxia  from  Drowning,  Surgical  Remembrancer,  Tables  of  Incompatibles, 
Eruptive  Fevers,  Weights  and  Measures,  etc.    Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged.    Handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  side  index,  wallet 
and  flap.    Price  7s  6d  net. 
A  concise,  clear,  and  correct  record  of  the  many  hundreds  of  famous  formula? 
which  are  found  scattered  through  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  world.    The  work  is  helpful  to  the  student  and  practitioner  alike, 
as  through  it  they  become  acquainted  with  numerous  formula;  which  are  not  found 
in  text-books,  but  have  been  collected  from  among  the  rising  generation  of  the 
profession,  college  professors,  and  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons. 

"  This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  prescriptions  arranged  under  the  head  of 
various  diseases  which  they  are  designed  to  benefit.  The  diseases  are  classified 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  volume  is  supplied  with  a  thumb-nail  index,  which 
renders  consultation  the  more  easy.  The  prescriptions  given  appear  to  have  been 
selected  with  judgment  from  a  large  number  of  sources,  and  this  handbook  will 
doubtless  often  be  useful  in  indicating  how  an  unfamiliar  drug  may  best  be 
prescribed.  It  will  also  be  of  use  sometimes  in  suggesting  new  lines  of  treatment, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  all  rather  disposed  to  fall  into  habits  in  the 
matter  of  drug  prescribing." — British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Designed  to  be  of  immense  help  to  the  general  practitioner  in  the  exercise  of 
his  daily  calling." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  An  excellent  pocket  companion,  containing  the  most  satisfactory  and  rational 
formulae  used  by  the  leading  medical  men  of  Europe  and  America,  introducing  in 
the  many  prescriptions  contained  therein  a  considerable  number  of  the  more  im- 
portant recently-discovered  drugs." — Southern  Practitioner. 

SIMON'S  CLINICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  A  Manual  of  Clinical 
Diagnosis  by  means  of  Microscopic  and  Chemical  Methods. 

For  Students,  Hospital  Physicians  and  Practitioners.    By  Charles  E.  Simon, 
M.D. ,  Late  Assistant  Resident  Physician,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 
In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  563  pages,  with  133  Illustrations  on 
wood,  and  14  full-page  coloured  plates.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.   Cloth,  price,  16s  net. 
"The  author  sets  forth  the  methods  most  satisfactory  and  most  approved  for 
determining  pathological  conditions  by  chemical  and  microscopical  examinations. 
Without  other  special  training  the  work  will  be  a  guide  to  the  attaining  of  the 
essential  facts  which  only  chemistry  and  the  microscope  can  reveal." — The  North 
American  Practitioner. 

"This  is  a  very  much-needed  book.  It  tells  the  meaning  of  the  clinical 
chemistry  and  results  of  microscopical  examination  of  a  case,  and  without  their 
aid  it  is  impossible  to  master  a  diagnostic  study  of  many  diseases  told  by  the 
various  secretions  and  excretions.  A  most  excellent  arrangement  consists  in  the 
Differential  Table  of  the  More  Important  Diseases,  or  of  the  fluid,  secretion  or 
excretion,  under  consideration — the  table  being  at  the  end  of  each  subject  dis- 
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cussed.  Another  excellence  of  the  book  consists  in  the  full  detail  of  the  technique 
as  to  mode  of  securing,  preparing,  and  examining  specimens.  There  are  so  many 
practical,  helpful  points  in  this  book  that  we  must  add  it  to  the  library  which  we 
regard  as  essential  for  the  practitioner  in  his  daily  round  of  duties.— The  Va. 
Med.  Semi- Monthly. 

"There  is  little  need  in  the  present  day  to  dwell  on  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  assistance  given  to  clinical  diagnosis,  and  therefore  to  treatment,  by  a 
thorough  microscopical  and  chemical  examination  of  the  products  of  disease  or  of 
the  blood  and  the  various  excretions.  So  important  is  it  that  within  the  past 
decade  many  a  work  has  been  published  devoted  solely  to  this  one  branch  of 
clinical  investigation,  and  there  is  no  medical  school  where  instruction  upon  it  of 
a  systematic  kind  is  not  to  some  extent  imparted.  Nevertheless,  this  necessary 
extension  of  the  field  of  observation  is  in  itself  so  wide  and  comprehensive  that  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  practitioner  to  follow.  It  needs  a 
special  department  and  a  staff  of  highly-trained  experts  to  carry  it  out  to  the  full; 
and  it  is  this  class  of  work  which  is  being  so  well  undertaken  in  this  country  by 
the  Clinical  Research  Association.  The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  has  en- 
joyed at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  ample  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  the  subject,  and  his  treatise  is  in  every  respect  excellent.  Covering 

PRACTICALLY  THE  SAME  GROUND  AS  THE  WELL-KNOWN  WORK  OF  PROFESSOR  VON 
JAKSCH,  THE   BOOK  CONTAINS  IN  SOME  SECTIONS  EVEN  MORE  INFORMATION  THAN 

does  that  volume.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  author  has  himself  largely  con- 
firmed the  statements  which  he  makes,  and  occasionally  he  feels  bound  to  differ 
from  the  somewhat  too  dogmatic  teaching  that  has  dominated  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject.   We  have,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  contents  of  the  book, 

NO  HESITATION  IN  COMMENDING  IT  AS  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  COMPENDIOUS 
MANUALS   FOR   THE   CLINICAL   LABORATORY  THAT   HAS  APPEARED.     The  Sllbject- 

matter  is  arranged  on  a  very  systematic  plan,  the  text  is  not  burdened 
by  references  to  literature,  and  the  descriptions  of  apparatus  as  well  as  the 
instructions  for  the  performance  of  tests  are  clear  and  concise.  Perhaps  the  best 
section  is  that  devoted  to  the  urine,  occupying  about  one-half  of  the  volume,  but 
the  sections  on  the  blood  and  on  the  gastric  juice  and  gastric  contents  are  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  in  scope  and  fulness.  In  his  preface  Dr.  Simon  pleads  for  a  more 
thorough  recognition  of  these  studies  in  places  of  instruction,  and  urges  the  j'ounger 
members  of  the  profession  to  pursue  them  with  diligence.  As  he  says,  '  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  physician  can  rationally  diagnose  and  treat  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
intestines,  kidneys  and  liver,  etc.,  without  laboratory  facilities.'  Whether  his 
suggestion  that  physicians  might  usefully  employ  a  laboratory  assistant  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  this  duty  will  ever  be  realised,  time,  with  its  advance  of  know- 
ledge, can  alone  show." — Lancet. 

"The  sciences  of  chemistry  and  microscopy,  as  applied  to  medicine,  are  year  by 
year  becoming  of  great  importance  ;  and  while  both  form  part  of  every  medical 
curriculum  in  the  preliminary  stages,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  medical  school  in  which 
they  are  taught  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  clinical  application.  Too 
often  they  are  learned  by  the  student  only  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  he  commences 
the  '  professional'  part  of  his  studies.  That  the  time  has  come  when  this  state  of 
things  should  be  altered,  and  a  separate  study  made  of  these  sciences  in  their  ap- 
plication to  diagnosis,  will  impress  all  who  read  Dr.  Simon's  volume. 

"  It  has  evidently  been  the  author's  aim  in  this  work  to  present  to  students  and 
practitioners  not  only  the  facts  of  physical  science  which  are  of  practical  import- 
ance, but  also  the  reasons  which  have  led  up  to  that  union  of  empirical  deduction 
and  scientific  reasoning  of  which  the  modern  science  of  diagnosis  largely  consists. 
Consequently,  we  find  in  the  volume  precise  descriptions  for  the  examination  of 
the  various  fluids,  secretions,  and  exudates  of  the  body,  both  in  health  and  disease. 
In  every  case  a  description  of  the  normal  material  precedes  the  pathological  con- 
siderations, which  latter  are  in  turn  followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  methods 
and  apparatus  used  in  examination.  Following  the  directions  given,  no  worker 
ought  to  find  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  learning  to  recognise,  say,  the  presence 
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of  tubercle  bacillus  in  sputum,  or  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  in  membranous 
exudate. 

"  The  volume  is  most  appropriately  illustrated  both  by  coloured  plates  and  by 
woodcuts  in  the  text.    We  heartily  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  work, 

WHICH  WE  FEEL  SURE  WILL  FIND  A  PERMANENT  PLACE  IN  THE  WORKING  LITERATURE 
OF  THE  PROFESSION,  AND  WILL  ADEQUATELY  SUPPLY  A  WELL-RECOGNISED  DEFICI- 
ENCY."—  British  Medical  Journal. 

STARR.— Diets  for  Infants  and  Children  in  Health  and  in 
Disease.  By  Louis  Starr,  M.D.,  Editor  of  "  An  American  Text- 
Book  of  the  Diseases  of  Children."  230  blanks  (pocket-book  size),  perforated 
and  neatly  bound  in  flexible  morocco.  Price  6s  net. 
"The  first  series  of  blanks  are  prepared  for  the  first  seven  months  of  infant  life. 
Each  blank  indicates  the  ingredients,  but  not  the  quantities,  of  the  food,  the 
latter  directions  being  left  for  the  physician.  After  the  seventh  month,  modi- 
fications being  less  necessary,  the  diet-lists  are  printed  in  full.  Formulae  for 
the  preparation  of  diluents  and  foods  are  appended." 
"  We  recommend  every  one  who  has  occasion  to  treat  infants  and  children  to 

obtain  a  copy." — St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

"The  work  on  the  whole  will  commend  itself  highly  to  the  practitioner." — 

Archives  of  Pediatrics. 

STEVENS.— A  Manual  of  Practice  of  Medicine.    By  A.  A. 

Stevens,  A.M.,  M.D. ,  Instructor  of  Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  in  the  Women's  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia.  Specially  intended  for  students  preparing  for  gradua- 
tion and  hospital  examinations,  and  includes  the  following  sections  :  General 
Diseases,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory 
System,  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 
Diseases  of  the  Blood,  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  and  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
Each  section  is  pi'efaced  by  a  chapter  on  General  Symptomatology.  Third 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  502  pages.  Numerous  illustrations  and  selected  formulae. 
Price  6s  net. 

"  Contributions  to  the  science  of  medicine  have  poured  in  so  rapidly  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  student,  with  the 
limited  time  at  his  disposal,  to  master  elaborate  treatises  or  to  cull  from  them  that 
knowledge  which  is  absolutely  essential.  From  an  extended  experience  in  teach- 
ing, the  author  has  been  enabled,  by  classification,  to  group  allied  symptoms,  and 
by  the  judicious  elimination  of  theories  and  redundant  explanations  to  bring 
within  a  comparatively  small  compass  a  complete  outline  of  the  practice  of 
medicine." 

TAYLOR.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Sexual  Disorders  of  the 
Male  and  Female.  By  Robert  W.  Taylor,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Venereal  Diseases  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  (Columbia  College),  New  York  ;  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  and 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  City  (Charity)  Hospital,  New  York.  In  one 
octavo  volume  of  451  pages.  With  73  illustrations  and  8  plates  in  colour 
and  monotone.    Price  12s  net. 

"The  branch  of  surgery  with  which  this  work  deals  is  one  about  which  very 
little  is  said  in  most  text-books  of  surgery,  and  yet  its  importance  is  by  no  means 
small,  for  whether  we  consider  the  frequency  with  which  such  cases  present  them- 
selves, or  the  amount  of  unhappiness  which  results  from  them,  it  is  very  obvious 
that  they  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention  of  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Taylor 
deals  in  the  first  place  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  male  sexual  ap- 
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paratus,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  is  inclined  to  accept  the  result  of  the 
researches  of  Professor  George  S.  Huntingdon,  who  asserts  that  the  vesicular 
seminales  never  contain  semen,  and  that  they  do  not  act  as  places  of  storage  of 
this  fluid,  but  they  provide  a  special  form  of  mucus  to  dilute  and  carry  on  the 
semen.  Impotence  and  sterility  in  the  male  are  thoroughly  considered,  and  a 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  mental  effects  of  sexual  disorders.  With  regard  to 
sterility  in  the  male,  the  author  thinks  that  probably  in  one  case  in  six  of  unfruit- 
ful marriages  this  is  the  cause.  The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with  sexual 
disorders  in  the  female.  The  final  chapter  treats  of  a  peculiar  new  growth  of  the 
vulva,  three  examples  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  has  seen.  He  has  already  written  on 
this  condition  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  In  some  respects 
it  resembled  a  tertiary  syphilitic  condition,  but  potassium  iodide  seemed  to  have 
no  effect  upon  it,  and  microscopically  it  appeared  to  be  inflammatory.  The 

VOLUME  IS  A  TRUSTWORTHY  TREATISE  ON   A   DIFFICULT   SUBJECT." — Lancet. 

THAYER.— Lectures  on  the  Malarial  Fevers.    By  William 

Sydney  Thayer,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Small  8vo,  326  pages.  With  19  charts,  and  3  lithographic 
plates  showing  the  Parasite  of  Tertian,  Quartan,  and  ^Estivo- Autumnal 
Fevers.    Cloth,  12s  net. 

THOMAS.— Abortion  and  its  Treatment:  From  a  Standpoint 
of  Practical  Experience.  By  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  M.D. ,  Emeritus  Prof, 
of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 

THOMPSON.— Practical  Dietetics,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Diet  in  Disease.  By  W.  Gilman  Thompson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  ;  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Bellevue  Hospitals, 
New  York.    Large  Svo,  830  pages,  illustrated.    Cloth.    Price  21s  net. 

"  We  cruite  agree  with  the  author  that  the  subjects  which  are  so  fully  discussed 
in  this  volume  are  frequently  dismissed  in  brief  and  indefinite  phrases  by  the 
writers  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the  author 
has  written  a  successful  book  is  due  not  only  to  his  knowledge  as  a  chemist  and 
Ins  studies  as  a  physiologist,  but  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  practical  physi- 
cian. .  .  .  On  the  whole,  the  book  shows  that  the  author  has  industriously  col- 
lected the  best  opinions  upon  the  subject,  that  he  has  drawn  from  the  results  of 
his  own  experience,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  bring  the  findings  of  the  laboratory 
into  practical  relations  with  the  observations  of  the  consulting-room,  and,  finally, 
to  produce  a  book  of  value  to  the  practising  physician.  We  believe  that  he  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  presenting  a  useful  and  readable  book." — The  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

li  The  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  practitioner  in  the  dietetic  treat- 
ment of  diseases  that  are  influenced  by  proper  feeding  to  the  trained  nurse  in 
hospital  and  private  nursing,  and  as  a  guide  in  the  administration  of  proper  food 
to  infants  and  invalids  in  the  home." — College  and  Clinical  Record. 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  Dr.  Thompson's  work  on  dietetics.  For  a 
long  time  we  have  longed  for  a  book  giving  detailed  and  accurate  information  as 
to  foods,  their  nutritive  values,  and  their  appropriate  uses  in  disease.  Other 
books  have  appeared,  written  by  English  and  Continental  writers,  but  they  have 
not  been  suited  to  American  needs.  .  .  .  The  book  is  encyclopedic  in  its  com- 
pleteness. .  .  .  We  recommend  it  most  heartily.  It  fills  a  place  in  medicine 
more  important  even  than  therapeutics,  and  one  which  has  been  too  much 
neglected." — University  Medical  Magazine. 

"  Fewer  subjects  in  medicine  present  greater  difficulties  to  an  author  than  that 
of  dietetics  ;  and  Dr.  Thompson  has  done  the  profession  a  service  in  collecting  so 
much  information  on  this  subject,  and  presenting  it  in  so  systematic  and  attrac- 
tive a  manner." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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"  The  work  is  so  complete,  and  has  been  so  systematically  prepared,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  condition  in  which  some  benefit  cannot  be  obtained 
by  suitable  diet." — Ohio  Medical  Journal. 

TILLMANNS. — A  Text-Book  of  General  Surgery.    By  Dr. 

Hermann  Tillmanns,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Leipsig.  Edited  by 
Lewis  A.  Stimson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  iu  the  New  York  University. 
8vo.    Cloth,  £1  Is  net,  per  vol. 

Vol.  I. — The  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology.  General  Rules 
governing  Operations  and  the  Application  of  Dressings.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  John  Rogers,  M.D., 
and  Benjamin  T.  Tilton,  M.D.  With  447  Illustrations 
Vol.  II. — Regional  Surgery.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition 
by  Benjamin-  T.  Tilton,  M.D.,  New  York.  With  417 
Illustrations. 

Vol.  III. — Regional  Surgery.    With  517  Illustrations. 

Dr.  Hermann  Tillmanns,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Leipsig, 
possesses  as  a  teacher  those  rare  cpualities  which  enable  him  to  instruct  the  student 
step  by  step,  beginning  by  the  laying  of  a  firm,  broad  foundation,  upon  which  is 
built  the  solid  surgical  structure.  It  was  on  account  of  these  exceptional  qualities 
of  the  author  that  his  work  was  selected  as  the  best  for  the  use  of  students,  and 
at  the  same  time  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  practitioner. 

Surgery,  as  presented  in  the  present  volumes,  is  a  translation  of  his  works  on 
General  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology,  and  on  Regional  Surgery.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  two  volumes. 

Volume  I.,  General  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology,  is  largely  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  the  essential  principles  which  underlie  a  solid  surgical  structure. 
This  applies  not  only  to  general  surgical  operations,  but  also  to  all  surgical  condi- 
tions. The  work  covers  the  entire  field  of  general  surgery  and  of  surgical  diseases, 
dealing  not  so  much  with  special  operations  as  with  the  conditions  which  should 
covern  them — general  directions  for  their  performance,  after-treatment,  and  the 
etiology,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  the  various  surgical  diseases. 

Volume  II.,  Regional  Surgery,  is  devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the  head,  neck, 
thorax,  and  spine  and  spinal  cord  ;  including,  in  the  first  division,  injuries  and 
diseases  of  the  scalp,  of  the  cranial  bones,  of  the  brain  and  its  adnexa,  of  the  face, 
of  the  nose  and  nasal  fossas,  of  the  jaws,  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  pharynx,  of  the 
ear  and  of  the  salivary  glands.  The  second  division  includes  injuries  and  surgical 
diseases  of  the  neck,  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  of  the  cesophagns.  The  third 
division  covers  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  heart  ;  and  the  fourth 
division  treats  of  the  surgery  of  the  spine  and  spinal  cord,  including  deformities, 
fractures,  gunshot  injuries,  tumours,  etc. 

Volume  III.,  Regional  Surgery,  is  devoted  ttrthe  surgery  of  the  abdomen,  the 
upper  extremity,  and  the  lower  extremity;  including  in  the  first  section  injuries 
and  diseases  of  the  abdominal  wall,  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  surgery  of  the 
liver  gall  bladder,  pancreas,  spleen,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal  (with  the 
exception  of  the  rectum  and  anus),  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus, 
hernia,  surgery  of  the  kidney  and  ureter,  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  male  bladder, 
of  the  urethra  and  penis,  of  the  scrotum,  testicle,  epididymis,  spermatic  cord,  and 
seminal  vesicles,  of  the  prostate  and  Cowper's  glands,  surgery  of  the  female  genito- 
urinary organs,  and  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  pelvis.  The  second  section  in- 
cludes injuries  and  diseases  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder,  of  the  upper  arm  and 
the  elbow  joint,  of  the  forearm  and  the  wrist,  and  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers. 
The  third  section  includes  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  hip-joint  and  the  thigh,  of 
the  knee-joint  and  the  leg,  and  of  the  ankle  and  the  foot. 

The  list  of  subjects  is  so  full  that  it  includes  even  the  great  surgical  rarities, 
and  the  descriptions  are  sufficiently  complete  to  save  the  reader  from  the  necessity 


of  consulting  other  works  to  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  understand  and  to 
treat. 

"  The  translators  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  selection  of  this  work  as  a 
medium  through  which  to  bring  the  current  views  of  German  surgeons  before  the 
English-reading  medical  public.  Written  by  an  acknowledged  master  of  his  art, 
accepted  in  the  country  of  its  production  as  a  standard  text-book,  and  bearing 
the  imprimatur  of  a  fourth  edition  within  five  years  of  its  publication,  it  is 
admirably  calculated  to  reflect  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  surgeons  of  to-day 
in  Germany.  .  .  . 

"The  first  volume  consists  of  the  1  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology,' 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  these  subjects  at  present  available.  .  .  . 
The  work  before  us  (vol.  ii.)  deals  with  the  Regional  Surgery  of  the  head,  neck, 
thorax,  and  spine,  and  after  a  careful  survey  of  it  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  modern  aspects 
of  scientific  surgery  than  its  pages  afford.  ...  It  is  sufficient  praise  to  the 
publisher  to  say  that  the  paper,  type,  and  illustrations  are  worthy  of  the  text." — 
Scottish  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


New  and  Revised  Illustrated  Editions  of 

KiWIPTON'S  ESSENTIAL  SERIES  OF  COMPENDS. 

ARRANGED  IN  QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  FORM. 


Essentials  of  Physiology.  By  H.  A.  Hare,  M.D.,  Prof.  Thera- 
peutics in  Jefferson  Med.  College,  Philadelphia.  Numerous  illustrations. 
Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  containing  a  series  of  handsome  plate 
illustrations  taken  from  the  celebrated  "  Iconies  Nervorum  Capitis  "  of 
Arnold.    192  pages.    Cloth,  4s  net,  post  free. 

Essentials  of  Diagnosis.  By  Solomon  Solis  Cohen,  M.D.,  Prof, 
of  Clin.  Med.  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  ;  and  Augustus  A.  Eshner, 
M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clin.  Med.  in  Jefferson  Med.  Coll.  382  pages.  55  illus- 
trations, some  of  which  are  coloured,  and  a  frontispiece.    6s  net,  post  free. 

Essentials  of  Obstetrics.    By  Easterly  Ashton,  M.D.,  Obstetrician 

to  Philadelphia  Hospital.  75  illustrations.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  enlarged.    252  pages.    Cloth,  4s  net,  post  free. 

Essentials  of  Gynaecology.  By  Edwin  B.  Craigin,  M.D.,  Gynae- 
cologist to  Roosevelt  Hosp.,  New  York.  200  pages.  62  fine  illustrations. 
Third  edition.    Cloth,  4s  net,  post  free. 

Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  including  the  Syphilo- 
dermata.  By  Henry  W.  Stelwagon,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Lect.  on  Der- 
matology in  Jefferson  Med.  Coll.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
71  letterpress  cuts  and  15  half-tone  illustrations.  270  pages.  Cloth,  4s  net, 
post  free. 

Essentials  of  Refraction  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By 

Edward  Jackson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Prof.  Dis.  of  Eye  in  the  Philadelphia  Poly- 
clinic ;  and 

Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat.     By  E. 

Baldwin  Gleason,  M.D.,  Surg,  to  Nose,  Throat,  and  Ear  Dept.,  Northern 
Dispensary,  Philadelphia.  Second  edition,  revised.  290  pages,  124  illustra- 
tions.   Cloth,  4s  net,  post  free. 

The  above  two  volumes  in  one. 
Essentials  of  Diseases  of  Children.    By  William  M.  Powell, 

M.D.    Second  Edition.    222  pages.    Cloth,  4s  net,  post  free. 

Essentials  of  Medical  Electricity.    By  D.  D.  Stewart,  M.D., 

Chief  of  Neurological  Clinic  in  the  Jefferson  Med.  Coll.  ;  and  E.  S.  Lawrance, 
M.D.    65  illustrations.    Cloth,  4s  net,  post  free. 

Essentials  of  Practice  of  Medicine.    By  Henry  Morris,  M.D., 

late  Demonstrator,  Jefferson  Med.  Coll.  Philadelphia.  Numerous  illustra- 
trations  and  a  coloured  frontispiece.  Third  Edition.  Cloth,  6s  net,  post 
free. 

Essentials  of  Surgery.    By  Edward  Martin,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Clin. 

Prof,  of  Genito-Urinary  Dis.,  Instructor  in  Operative  Surg.,  and  Lect.  on 
Minor  Surg.,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  338  pages.    Cloth,  4s  net,  post  free. 

Essentials  of  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.    By  C.  E. 

Armand  Semple,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Phys.  to  the  Bloomsbury  Dispensary,  etc. 
160  pages,  46  illustrations.    Cloth,  3s  6d  net,  post  free. 

Essentials  of  Forensic  Medicine,  Toxicology,  and  Hy- 
giene. By  C.  E.  Armand  Semple,  B.A.,  M.B.  196  pages,  130  illustrations. 
Cloth,  4s  6d  net,  post  free. 

Essentials  of  Bacteriology.    By  M.  V.  Ball,  M.D.  Bacteriologist 

to  St.  Agnes'  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Third  Edition,  revised,  with  81  illus- 
trations, some  in  colours,  and  five  plates.  218  pages.  Cloth,  4s  net,  post 
f  r66. 

Essentials  of  Nervous  Diseases  and  Insanity.    By  John  C. 

Shaw,  M.D.,  Clin.  Prof,  of  the  Dis.  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System,  Long 
Island'  Coll.  Hosp.  Med.  School.  4S  original  illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Cloth,  4s  net,  post  free. 

Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.    By  E.  B.  Gleason,  S.  B., 

M.D.,  Clin.  Prof,  of  Otology,  Philadelphia  Med.  Coll.  Cloth,  4s  net.  147 
pages,  fully  illustrated. 

Essentials  of  Anatomy.    By  Fred  J.  Brockway,  M.D.,  Assist- 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surg.,  New  York,  and  A. 
O'Malley,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surg.,  New  York  Polyclinic.  Second  Edition. 
With  full  page  plates,  376  pages.    Cloth,  6s  net,  post  free. 
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